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la  conclodlng  the  lint  Tolnme  of  tliU  Joar- 
luJ,  ttic  editor  wisliet  to  My  a  few  llilng*  re- 
garding it!  contenta,  eren  Rt  tlie  rlik  of  repeat- 
ing, ID  lome  caiei,  wh&t  hu  alreed/  been 
Hid.  He  hope*  that  liii  judgment  in  the 
•election  of  artldet  wilt  be,  Id  (lie  main,  ap- 
proved. In  10  oorel  an  undertaking  it  it  Dot 
to  be  expected  that  tlie  proper  elevation  and 
rann  "■"  be  found  at  once.  But  the  editor 
thinii*  that  he  Iim  acquired  lome  valuable  ex- 
perience that  irUl  aid  him  in  preparing  the 
second  volume. 

The  reader  will  notice,  apon  loolilng  over 
the  table  of  content!,  that  about  ono.thlrd  of 
the  article!  relate  to  Art,  and  hence  recom- 
mend tiiemaelvei  more  eipeciall;  to  tlioie  who 
■eek  artiilic  culture,  and  wiih  at  tlie  tame 
tinm  to  have  clear  conception!  regarding  it. 

It  ii,  perhapi,  a  luiitake  to  lelect  lo  little 
that  bean  on  p!i;!iciil  uiience,  which  i>  by  far 
tlie  mo!t  prominent  topic  of  inlereit  at  the 
pretenl  da;.  In  order  to  provide  fur  tlili,  the 
editor  hope!  tti  print  in  (he  nextvnlunio  de- 
tailed criticitmi  of  tlie  "  Poiilire  Fhiloiophy," 
appreciating  111  advantapc!  and  defect*  of 
method  and  !jitcm.  The  "  Development 
Theory,"  the  "  Correlation  of  Pliy!ical,  Vital 
■Dd  Mental  Forces,"  the  ahtlract  tlieorie*  in 
oar  text-book!  on  Matunl  Fhiloiophj,  regard- 
hig  the  nature  of  attraction,  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forcet,  light,  heat,  electricity,  chem- 
ical elementi,  &c.,  demand  the  in  vet  ligation 
of  the  ipecalative  thinker.  The  eX|>oiition  of 
Hegel'!  Fhenomenoloty  of  Spirit  will  furoitli 
pertinent  thought!  relating  to  method. 

Wliile  the  targe  lelecUon  of  trnnilationt 
hai  mri  with  approval  from  very  high  (Ource!, 
yet  liiere  ha!  been  lome  ditappointmcnt  ex- 
pre!!ed  at  the  lack  of  original  article!.  Coa- 
ilderably  more  than  half  of  the  article*  havo 
1>een  original  entirely,  whlienll  tlie  Erannlatlon! 
are  new.  Tlio  complaint,  however,  relate* 
more  eipeclally  to  what  iti  nutlion  are  pleased 
to  call  the  Un-American  character  of  the  con- 
tent* of  the  Journal.  Here  the  editor  feel* 
like  pleading  ignorance  a*  an  cxcu*e-  —  In 
what  book!  i!  one  to  And  the  true  "American" 
type  of  Specniallve  Piiiloiophy  1  Certain  very 
honorable  exception!  occur  to  every  one,  but 
they  are  not  American  la  a  popular  ttate. 
We,  a*  a  people,  buy  Iramenie  edition!  of 
JahD  Stoart  Uill,  Herbert  Spencer,  Comte, 


Hamilton,  Con«in,  and  other* ;  onecan  trace  lh« 
appropriation  and  digeilion  of  tlieir  IhouKhta 
In  nil  the  leadin^t  article!  oF  our  Review*,  Mng- 
aiinei  and  book!  of  a  thnuithlful  chamuter. 
If  thii  1!  American  philoiophy,  the  editor 
think!  that  it  mny  l>e  very  much  elevated  b/ 
abtorbing  and  digeiting  more  rcSncd  aliment. 
It  i!  !aid  that  of  Herbert  Spencer'i  work* 
nearly  twenty  tliouiand  have  been  !olil  in  thia 
country,  while  in  England  *ciircely  ilie  flr*! 
edition  ha*  been  bought.  ThU  is  encounging 
for  the  American  thinker :  what  lofty  !piritual 
culture  may  not  become  broadly  and  firmly 
rooted  here  where  thouKhtful  miniU  are  to 
Dumerou!]  Let  tliU  (pirlt  of  inquiry  one* 
extend  to  thinken  like  I'lnto  and  Ari*toile, 
ScliellEngand  Hegel— let  theie  bedigvtted  and 
organically  reproduced— and  what  a  phalanz 
of  American  thinker*  we  mny  have  to  boaal 
ofl  For  after  all  it  ii  not  "American  tifaifht" 
10  much  a*  American  Ikinkert  that  we  wHut, 
To  Ihiuk,  In  tlie  Iiiglteat  lenie,  i*  to  traniccnd 
all  rialxml  Huuli  —  luch,  for  example,  rb  na- 
tional peculi>iritie>,  del^tg  in  culture,  digiinc- 
tion!  in  Hace,  babili,  and  inodc!  of  living— to 
be  union-mf,  (o  that  one  can  diagnlve  away  iha 
external  hull  and  leUc  the  *ub*t!nce  li*eir. 
The  peculiaritic*  !taiid  In  the  vr*y ;— were  It 
not  for  tliene,  we  ihould  Snd  In  Greek  or  Gei> 
man  Philoiophy  juit  the  form*  we  ounclve* 
need.  Uur  province  a*  AnKricam  I*  to  rl»e  to 
purer  form*  tlian  liare  hitherto  been  atlained, 
and  thu*  *peak  a  "  *olvent  word  "  of  more  po- 
tency than  thO!e  already  uttered.  If  thia  Iw 
the  goiil  we  aim  at,  it  l!  evident  that  we  can 
find  no  other  mean*  *o  well  adapted  to  rid  o* 
of  our  own  Idloiyncracie*  ai  the  itudy  of  Iha 
greateit  thinken  of  all  agei  and  all  timet. 
Hay  thi*  Journal  aid  audi  a  conaummaliont 

In  concluiion,  the  editor  would  lieartil/ 
thank  all  who  have  a*ii!ied  him  in  tht*  enter- 
prite,  by  money  and  cheering  word*;  ht 
hope*  that  they  will  not  withdraw  In  the  ftt- 
tore  their  Inditpeniable  aid.  To  oilier*  ha 
owe*  mud)  for  kind  a*!l!tance  rendered  Id 
preparing  article*  for  the  printer.  Jiuticc 
demand*  that  *pecial  acknowledgment  ahould 
be  made  here  of  the  lervicei  of  Mil!  Anna  C. 
Brackett,  whote  «kill  in  proof-reading,  and 
*nbtle  appreciation  of  ph11o*ophic  thought  bar* 
rendered  her  editorial  aultt*nc«  invaluable. 

St.  Lonia,  DteaAer,  1667. 
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TO  THE  READER 


For  the  reason  that  a  journal  devoted 
eTclnsively  to  the  intereBts  of  Speculative 
Philosophy  1b  a  rare  phenomenon  in  the 
English  language,  some  words  maj  reason- 
ably be  expected  fl'om  the  Editors  upon 
the  scope  and  design  of  the  present  under- 

There  Is  no  need,  it  is  presumed,  to  speak 
of  the  immense  religious  movements  now 
going  on  in  tbia  conntry  and  In  Sngiand. 
The  tendency  to  break  wtth  the  traditional, 
and  to  accept  only  what  bears  for  the  soul 
its  own  justification.  Is  widely  active,  and 
can  end  only  in  the  demand  that  Reason 
shall  find  and  establish  a  philosophloal 
basis  for  all  those  great  ideas  which  are 
tttught  as  religious  dogmas.  Thus  it  is 
that  side  by  side  with  the  naturalism  of 
4ucb  men  as  Kenan,  a  school  of  mystics  Is 
beginntug  to  spring  up  who  prefer  to  Ignore 
utterly  ail  hlstorioat  wrappages,  und  cleave 
only  to  the  speculative  kernel  itself.  The 
vortex  between  the  traditional  fiilth  and 
the  intellectual  conviction  cannot  be  closed 
by  renouncing  the  latter,  but  only  by  deep- 
ening it  to  speculative  insight. 

Likewise  It  will  be  acknowledged  ihat 
the  national  consciousbess  has  moved  for- 
ward on  to  a  new  platform  during  the  last 
few  yeara.  The  idea  underlying;  our  form 
of  government  bad  hitherto  developed 
only  one  of  Its  essential  phases — tliat  of 
brittle  individualism — in  which  national 
unity  seemed  an  e^cternai  mechanism, 
soon  to  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and 
the  enterprise  of  the  private  man  or  of  the 


corporation  substituted  for  It,  Now  we 
have  arrived  at  the  oonsdouBness  of  the 
other  essential  phase,  and  each  individual 
recognizes  his  eut>stantial  side  to  be  the 
State  as  Buch.  The  f^edora  of  the  citizen 
does  not  consist  in  the  mere  Arbitrary,  but 
in  the  realization  of  the  rntional  conviction 
which  finds  expresi^ion  Iti  establlBhed  law. 
That  this  hew  phase  of  national  life  de- 
mands to  be  digested  and  comprehended, 
is  a  further  occasion  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  Speculative. 

More  Al;;nilicant  still  is  the  soientiflc 
revolution,  working  out  especially  In  the 
domnin  of  physics.  The  day  of  dmple 
empiricism  is  past,  and  with  the  doctrine  of 
"The  Correlation  of  forces"  therehas  arisen 
a  stage  of  reflection  that  reepens  rapidly 
into  the  purely  speculative.  For  the  fhr- 
tber  elucidation  of  this  important  point  the 
two  following  articles  have  been  prepared. 
It  Is  hoped  that  the  first  one  will  answer 
more  definitely  the  question  now  arising  In 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  ''  What  is  this 
Speouiatlve  Knowing  of  which  you  speak?" 
and  that  the  second  one  will  show  whither 
Natural  Science  is  fhst  hastening. 

With  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  this 
Journal,  its  editors  know  well  how  much 
its  literary  conduct  will  deserve  censure 
and  need  apology.  They  hope  that  the 
substance  will  make  up  in  some  degree  for 
deficiencies  in  form ;  and,  moreover,  they 
expect  to  improve  in  this  respect  through 
experience  and  the  kind  criticisms  of 
niends.  t' 


THE    SPECULATIVE. 


"  We  need  wli&I  Qenlua  Is  anconiclonBlr  avekiag,  and,  bf  aome  daring  ganeraliutUon  of  tbe  uniTerae, 
■boU  Bftanredlr  dlacoTer.  a  iplritusl  calcalua,  ■  Novum  Orgatium,  whereb;  nature  gball  be  divined  In  the 
BOOi.tbeBoal  In  God,  matter  In  ipiiit,  polnrity  reeolred  into  unit;;  and  tbai  power  irhicb  pulaatea  In  all 
tile,  wdmaleB  and  boUde  all  organ iiaUODa.  aball  maoiftat  ItMlf  aa  one  UDiveraal  delflc  energy,  present 
alike  at  the  onlaklrta  and  centre  of  the  unlvcrae,  whaag  centre  and  circamlference  are  one;  omniscisat. 
□mnlpDlent.  eeif-sulisistlng.  nocontained,  yel  containing  all  thlnga  In  the  unbrokon  afntheils  of  Ite 
being."— ("CiLCDLUR,"  oiu  qfAleotFi  "  OniMc  Saj^ngt.") 


AC  tbe  end  of  the  sixth  book  of  Plato's 
Republic,  a(t«r  a  characterization  of  the 
two  grades  of  sensuous  knowing  and  the 
grade  of  the  UDderstanding  "which  is 
obliged  to  set  out  from  hypotheses,  for  the 
reason  that  It  does  not  deal  with  priiiclples 
but  only  with  results,"  we  And  the  specu- 
lative grade  of  knowing  characterized  as 
"that  in  which  the  bouI,  setting  out  fty>m 
an  hjpothesis,  proceeds  to  an  unhypothet- 
Ical  ptinclple,  and  mokes  its  way  without 
the  aid  of  [sensuous]  Images,  but  solely 
through  ideas  themaelvea."  The  mathe- 
matical procedure  which  begins  bf  as- 
suming deflniljons,  axioms,  postulates, 
and  the  like,  which  It  never  examines  nor 
an«inpts  to  deduce  or  prove,  lathe  exam- 
ple given  hy  Plato  of  the  method  of  the  Un- 
derstanding, while  be  makes  the  specula- 
tive Reaaon  "  to  posit  hypotheses  by  the 
Dialectic,  not  at  fixtd  princ^lea,  but  only 
as  starting  points,  in  order  tiiat,  by  remov- 
ing them,  it  may  arrive  at  the  unhypothet- 
ical — the  principle  of  the  universe." 
.  This  most  admirable  descripljon  is  fully 
endorsed  by  Arlstotie,  and  fully  estab- 
lished in  a  two-fold  manner .' 

1.  In  tbe  Uetaphysics  (xi.  7)  he  shows 
ontologicaiiy,  starting  with  moHon  as  an 
hypothesis,  that  the  teif-moved  Is  the  flrst 
principle;  and  this  he  identifies  with  the 
speculative,  and  the  being  of  Ood, 

3.  In  the  Be  Anima  (ill.  5-6)  he  dis- 
ttnguishes  psychologically  the  "  active  in- 
tellect" as  the  highest  form  of  knowing, 
as  that  whleb  is  its  own  object,  (subject 
and  object,)  and  hence  as  containing  its 
own  end  and  aim  in  Itself— as  being  Infin- 
ite. He  identities  this  with  the  Specula- 
tive result,  which  he  found  ontologicolly 
as  the  Absolute. 

Spinoza  in  his  Ethics  (Prop.  xl.  Schol. 
11..  and  Prop,  xliv..  Cor.  11.  of  Part  II.) 
has  well  described  the  Speculative,  which 


-he  names  "Scientta  intuUtva,"  as  the 
thinking  of  things  under  the  form  of  eter- 
nily.  ^De  natura  rationit  Mt  res  tub  qua- 
darn  tpteie  ixUmitati*  percipere . ) 

Though  great  diversity  is  found  in  re- 
spect to  form  and  systematic  exposition 
among  the  great  plillosophers,  yet  there  Is 
the  moat  complete  unanimity,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  transcendency  of  the 
Speculative,  but  also  with  reference  to  tbe 
content  of  Its  knowing.  If  the  reader-  of 
different  systems  of  Philosophy  has  in 
himself  achieved  some  degree  of  specula- 
tive ctiltnre,  he  will  at  every  step  be  de- 
lighted and  confirmed  at  the  agreement  of 
what,  to  the  ordinary  reader,  seem  irrecon- 
cUable  statements. 

Not  only  do  speculative  writers  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of 
things,  and  tbe  destiny  of  man  and  the 
world,  but  their  results  furnish  us  In  the 
form  of  pure  tbought  what  the  artist  has 
wrought  out  in  the  form  of  beauly. 
Whether  one  t«st8  architecture,  sculpture^ 
painting,  music,  or  poetry.  It  Is  all  the 
same .    Goethe  has  said : 

"Aa  bU  Nature'a  thouaand  changea 
Bntone  ciLangeleaa  God  proclaim; 

So  In  Art's  wide  kbigdoms  rangea 
One  Bole  meaning,  itUl  the  aame ; 

Thla  is  troth,  eternal  Season, 
Which  from  Beaat^  takea  Ita  dress, 


Stands  for  aje  in  lavelbieaB.'' 

While  Art  presents  this  content  to  the 
senses.  Religion  ofi'ers  It  to  the  conception 
In  the  fbrni  of  a  dogma  to  be  held  by  faith ; 
the  deepest  Speculative  truth  is  allegori- 
cally  typified  In  a  historical  form,  so  that 
it  acts  upon  the  mind  partly  through  fan- 
tasy and  partly  through  the  understand- 
ing. Thus  Religion  presents  the  same 
content  as  Art  and  Philosopliy,  hut  stands 
between  them,  and  forms  a  kind  of  middle 


gTonad  upon  whleta  the  pnriflcation  takes 
place.  ^'Ic  is  the  purgatory  between  the 
Inferno  of  Sense  and  the  Paradise  of  Rea- 
son." Its  fhnctlon  U  mediation;  a  contin- 
ual degrading  of  the  senauoua  and  exter- 
nal, and  an  elevation  of  the  superBensual 
and  Internal.  The  transition  of  Religion 
Into  Speculative  Phllosophj  Is  found  tn 
the  mystics.  Filled  with  the  profound 
algnlflcance  of  religious  Bymbollsm,  and 
seeing  in  It  the  explanation  of  the  unl- 
verae,  they  essay  to  communicate  their  in- 
■Igfats.  But  the  form  of  Science  is  not 
yet  attained  by  them.  They  express 
themselves,  not  in  those  nnlversal  catego- 
ries that  the  spirit  of  the  race  has  formed 
In  language  for  its  uiterance,  but  they 
have  recourse  to  symbols  more  or  less  in- 
adequate because  ambiguous,  and  of  Insuf- 
ficient nnlversallty  to  stand  for  the  arche- 
types themselves.  Thus  "Beconilng"  Is 
tfae  most  pure  germinal  archetype,  and  he- 
longs  therefore  to  lo<flc,  or  the  system  of 
pure  thought,  and  It  has  correspondences 
on  concrete  planes,  as  e.  g..  time,  motton. 
life,  £e.  Now  !f  one  of  thene  concrete 
terms  Is  used  for  the  pure  logical  category, 
we  have  mysticism.  The  alchemists,  as 
shown  by  a  genial  writer  of  our  day,  use 
the  technique  of  their  craft  to  express  the 
profound  myeterlas  of  spirit  and  lis  regen- 
eration. The  Bleuslnlan  antl  other  mys- 
teries do  the  like. 

While  It  Is  one  of  the  most  Inspiring 
things  connected  with  Speculative  Philos- 
ophy to  discover  that  the  "Open  Secret 
of  the  Universe ''  has  been  read  hy  so 
many,  and  to  see.  under  various  expres- 
sions, the  same  meaning;  yet  it  Is  the 
highest  problem  of  SpecnlaUve  Philoso- 
phy to  seize  a  method  thnt  Is  adequate  to 
the  expression  of  the  "Secret;"'  for  Its 
(the  content's)  own  method  of  genetic  de- 
relopment  must  be  tfie  only  adequate  one- 
Hence  it  Is  that  we  can  claaslty  philosophic 
systems  by  their  success  in  seizing  the 
content  which  is  common  to  Ait  and  Re- 
ligion, as  well  as  to  Philosophy,  in  such  a 
manner  as  (o  allow  its  free  evolution  and  to 
have  little  In  the  method  that  Is  merely 
formal  or  extraneous  to  tlie  Idea  Itself. 
The  rigid  formalism  of  Spinoza — though 
manipulated  by  a  clear  specula^ve  spirits- 
Is  Inadequate  to  the  nnfotdtiig  of  its  con- 
tent;   for  how   could'  the    mathematical 


method  which  Is  that  of  qnantlly  or  ex- 
ternal determinations  alone,  ever  suffice  to 
unfbid  those  first  prindples  which  attain 
to  the  quantitative  only  In  their  residtf 

In  this,  the  profoundest  of  subjects,'  we 
always  flud  in  Plato  tight  for  the  way.  Al- 
though he  hss  not  given  us  complete  ex- 
amples, yet  he  has  pointed  out  the  road  of 
the  true  Speculative  method  In  a  way  not 
to  be  mistaken.  Instead  of  setting  out 
with  first  principles  presuppased  as  true, 
by  which  all  Is  to  he  established,  (as  math- 
ematics and  such  sciences  do),  he  asserts 
that  the  first  starting  points  must  be  re- 
moved as  Inadequate.  We  begin  with  the 
Immediate,  which  is  utterly  Insuffldent, 
and  exhibits  Itself  as  such.  We  ascend  to 
a  more  adequate,  by  removing  the  flrst 
hypothesis;  and  this  process  repeats  itself 
until  we  come  to  the  flrst  principle,  which 
of  course  bears  Its  own  evidence  In  this, 
that  k  Is  absolutely  universal  and  abso- 
lutely determined  at  the  same  time;  in 
other  words  It  Is  the  self-determining,  tlie 
"self-moved,"  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  eall 
it.  It  is  its  own  other,  and  hence  It  Is  tlie 
true  Infinite,  for  it  Is  not  limited  but  con- 
tinued by  Its  other. 

From  this  peculiarity  results  the  dlfBcul- 
ty  of  Speculative  Philosophy.  The  unU8e<I 
mind,  accepting  with  nalvetd  the  flrst  pro- 
position as  settled,  finds  itself  brought 
Into  confusion  when  this  is  contradicted. 
and  condemns  the  whole  procedure.  The 
Irony  of  Socrates,  tliat  always  begins  by 
positing  the  ground  of  his  adversary,  and 
reducing  It  through  Its  own  Inadequateness 
to  contradict  Itself,  Is  of  this  character, 
and  tlie  nnsophiscated  might  say.  and  do 
Hay :  "  See  how  illogical  la  Socrates,  for 
he  sets  out  to  establish  something,  and  ar- 
rives rather  at  the  destruction  of  it."  The 
reduftio  ad  abmrdum  is  a  faint  Imita- 
tion of  tiie  same  method.  It  Is  not  suffi- 
cient to  prove  your  own  system  by  itself. 
for  each  of  the  opposing  systems  can  do 
that ;  but  you  must  show  that  any  and  all 
con  liter- hypotheses  result  In  j'OUr  own. 
God  makes  the  wrath  of  men  to  praise 
Him,  and  ail  imperfect  things  must  con- 
tinually demonstrate  the  perfect,  for  the 
reason  that  they  do  not  exist  hy  reason  of 
their  defects,  but  through  what  of  truth 
there  Is  in  them,  and  the  Imperfection  Is 
continually  manifesting  the  want  of  the 
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perfect.  -'Spirit,''  says  Hef^l,  "is  aelf- 
contalaed  being.  But  matter,  wbich  le 
spirit  outdde  of  itself,  [turned  Inside  out,} 
coatiaualir  moDifests  tliie,  its  inadequacy, 
through  gravity— attraction  to  a  central 
point  beyond  each  particle.  (If  it  could 
get  at  this  central  point,  it  would  have  no 
extension,  and  hence  would  be  annl- 
hUated.) " 

The  soul  of  this  method  lies  In  the  com- 
prehension qf  the  negative.  Jn  ihnt  n-on- 
derfUl  expo«l  of  the  importance  of  the 
negative,  which  Flato  gives  hi  tlie  Par- 
menldea  and  Sophist,  we  see  how  Justly 
he  appreciated  its  true  place  in  Philoso- 
phic Heiliod.  Spinoza's  "oninff  deler- 
minatio  ett  negatio"  Is  tlie  most  famous 
of  modem  statementa  respecting  the  nega- 
tive, and  has  been  very  fruitful  in  re- 
One  would  greaily  mlsunderstiind  the 
Specnlative  view  of  Ihe  negative  should 
he  take  It  to  mean  as  some  have  done, 
"  that  tbe  negative  is  as  essential  as  the 
positive."  Fur  If  there  are  two  indepen- 
dent somewhats  over  against  each  other, 
having  equal  validity,  then  nil  unity  of 
system  Is  absolutely  impossible— we  can 
have  only  the  Persian  Ahriman  and  Or- 
muzd;  nay,  not  even  these— for  unless 
there  Is  a  primal  unity,  a  ••  Zervanf-Ake- 
rene  "— tlie  uncreated  one,  these  are  im- 
possible as  opposltes,  for  there  can  be  no 
tension  from  which  the  strife  should  pro- 
ceed. 

The  Specnlative  has  Insight  Into  tiie 
constitution  of  the  positive  out  of  the 
negative.  "That  which  has  the  form  of 
Being,"  says  Hegel,  ''is  the  self-related;" 
but  relation  of  all  kinds  is  negation,  and 
hence  whatever  has  the  form  of  being  and 
Is  a  positive  somewhat,  is  a  self-related 
negative.  Those  three  stages  of  culture  In 
knowing,  talked  of  by  Plato  and  Spinoza, 
may  be  characterized  In  a  new  way  by 
tlieir  relation  to  this  concept. 

The  first  stage  of  consciousness — tliat  of 
immediate  or  sensuous  knowing — seizes 
objects  by  themselves— isolated ly— without 
their  relations;  each  seems  to  have  valid- 
ity in  and  for  iiself,  and  to  be  wholly  pos~ 
itive  and  real.  The  negative  Is  the  mere 
absence  of  the  real  thing ;  and  It  Utterly 
ignores  it  In  its  scientific  activity. 
But  the  second  stage  traces  relations. 


and  flnds  that  things  do  not  exist  In  imme- 
diate Independence,  but  that  each  Is  re- 
lated Co  others,  and  It  comes  to  say  that 
"Were  a  grain  of  sand  to  be  destroyed, 
the  universe  would  collapse."  It  Is  a 
necessary  consequent  to  the  previous  stage, 
for  the  reason  that  so  soon  as  the  first 
stage  gets  over  its  eliildish  engrossment 
with  the  novelty  of  variety,  and  attempts 
to  seize  the  individual  tiling,  it  finds  its 
chaiacterlstic  marks  or  properties.  But 
these  consist  Invariably  of  TelationB  to 
other  things,  and  it  learns  that  these  prop- 
erties, without  which  the  thing  could 
have  no  distinct  existence,  are  tbe  very 
destruction  of  its  Independence,  since 
they    are    its    complications   with    other 

In  this  -tage  tlie  negative  has  entered 
and  has  full  sway.  For  all  that  was  before 
Ann  and  fixed,  is  now  seen  to  be,  not 
through  itself,  but  through  others,  and 
hence  Ibe  being  of  evcryllilng  Is  Its  nega- 
tion. For  if  this  stone  exists  only  through 
Its  relations  to  the  sun,  which  Is  not  the 
stone  but  something  else,  then  the  being 
of  this  stone  is  its  own  negation.  But  the 
second  Huge  only  reduces  all  to  depend- 
ence and  finitiide,  and  does  not  show  us 
Iiow  any  real,  true,  or  liidepeiident  being 
can  be  found  to  exist.  It  holds  fast  to  the 
stAgc  of  ntediatlun  alone,  just  as  the  first 
stage  held  by  the  tTamrdiMe.  But  the 
dialectic  of  tills  position  forces  it  over 
Into  the  third. 

If  tilings  exist  only  in  their  relations, 
and  relations  are  the  negatives  of  things, 
then  all  tliat  appears  positive— all  being — 
must  rest  upon  negation.  How  is  tbisf 
The  negative  is  essentially  a  relative,  but 
since  It  is  the  only  substrate  (for  all  Is 
relative),  it  can  relate  only  to  itself-  But 
self-relntiou  Is  always  identity,  and  here 
we  have  the  solution  of  the  previous  diffi- 
culty. All  positive  forms,  all  forms  of  im- 
mediateiiess  or  being,  all  forms  of  Identity, 
are  self-relations,  consisting  of  a  negative 
or  relative,  relating  to  itself.  But  the 
most  wonderful  side  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
since  this  relation  Is  that  of  the  negative, 
it  negates  itself  in  its  very  relation,  and 
hence  its  identUf/  is  a  producing  of  non- 
Identity.  Identity  and  distinction  are 
produced  by  the  self-same  process,  and 
thus  gelf-delitrmination  Is  the  origin  of  all 
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Identity  kud  dlatlnc^on  likewise,  lliis 
is  tlie  syeculBtlvfl  atandpoint  In  iU  conv- 
p1et«iie88.  It  not  only  posaessei  Hpecula- 
tlve  content,  but  i«  able  to  evolve  ■  apec- 
□tUive  system  likewise.  It  is  not  only 
conscious  of  Die  principles,  but  of  their 
method,  ajid  thos  &11  is  trftuaparent. 

To  suppose  that  this  may  be  made  so 
plmln  that  one  shall  see  It  at  flrst  sl^ht, 
would  be  the  hel)fht  of  absnrdlty.  Doubt- 
less for  clearer  expositions  can  be  made 
of  this  than  those  found  in  Plato  or 
Proolus,  or  even  In  Flehle  and  Hegel ;  but 
any  and  every  exposition  must  incnr  the 
same  difficulty,  viz ;  The  one  who  masters 
it  must  undergo  a  thorotig-h  change  In  bis 
Imiermoat.  The  "  Paliageneaia "  of  the 
intellect  Is  as  essential  as  the  '''  regenera- 
tion of  the  heart,"  and  Is  at  bottom  the 
same  thing,  as  the  mystics  t«aeh  us. 

But  this  great  difference  Is  obvioQS  su- 
perdcially:  In  religions  regeneration  it 
seems  the  yielding  up  of  the  self  to  an 
alieu,  although  beneficent,  power,  while  in 
philosophy  It  seems  the  complete  Identlfl- 
eatfon  of  one's  self  with  It. 

He.  then,  who  would  ascend  Into  tlie 
thought  of  the  beat  thinkers  the  world  has 
seen,  must  spare  no  pains  to  elevate  his 
ttdnldng  to  the  plane  of  pure  thouglit. 
"Vba  cotnpletest  discipline  for  this  may  be 
found  in  Hegel's  Logic.  Let  one  not  de- 
spair, though  he  seem  to  be  baffled  seventy 
and  seven  times ;  bis  earnest  and  vigorous 
assault  is  repaid  by  surprisingly  Increased 
strength  of  mental  acumen  which  he  will 
be  assnred  of.  if  he  tries  his  powers  on 
lower  pianes  after  his  attack  has  failed  on 
the  highest  thought. 

These  deaidtory  remarks  on  the  Specu- 
lative, may  be  cloned  witli  a  few  illuetra- 
Uons  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  negaUve. 

I.  Everything  must  have  limits  that 
mark  It  off  fVom  other  things,  and  these 
limits  are  its  negations,  in  which  it  ceases. 

II.  It  must  likewise  have  qualities  which 
distinguish  it  from  others,  but  these 
likewise  are  negatives  In  the  sense  that 
they  exclude  it  from  them.  Its  determin- 
ing by  means  of  qualities  Is  the  making 
it  not  this  and  not  that,  but  exactly  what 
Itii.  Thus  the  affirmation  of  anything  is 
at  the  same  time  the  negation  of  others. 


HI.  Not  only  is  the  negative  manifest 
in  the  above  general  and  abstract  fonn. 
but  its  penetration  is  more  specific.  Ev- 
erything has  distinctions  from  others  in 
general,  but  also  from  itt  other.  8aeet  Is 
opposed  not  only  to  other  properties  In 
general,  as  vikite,  round,  Jo^,  etc.,  but 
to  it*  other,  or  tow.  So,  too,  white  Is 
opposed  lo  black,  soft  to  hard,  heat  to 
cold,  etc.,  and  in  general  a  potUtve  thing 
(0  a  negative  thing.  In  this  kind  of  rela- 
tive, the  negative  is  more  essendal,  for  It 
seems  to  constitute  the  inUmate  nature  of 
the  opposltes,  so  that  each  Is  reflected  In 
the  other. 

IV.  More  remarkable  are  the  appear- 
ances of  the  negative  In  nature.  The  ele- 
ment ftre  is  a  negative  which  destroys  the 
form  of  the  combustible.  It  reduces  or- 
ganic substances  to  inorganic  elements, 
and  Is  that  which  negates  the  organic. 
Air  Is  another  negative  element.  It  acts 
upon  all  terrestrial  elements;  upon  water, 
converting  It  into  ijivlslble  vapor;  upon 
metals,  reducing  them  to  earths  tlirough 
corrosion — eating  up  iron  to  form  rust, 
rotting  wood  into  mould  —  destrucdve 
or  negative  alike  to  the  mineral 
and  vegetable  world,  like  fire,  to  which 
it  has  a  speculative  affinity.  The  grand 
type  of  all  negatives  In  nature,  such  as 
air  and  Are,  is  Time,  the  great  devoor- 
er,  and  archetype  of  all  changes  and 
movements  in  nature.  Attraction  Is 
another  appearance  of  the  negative.  It 
is  a  manifestation  in  some  body  of  an  es- 
sential connecdon  with  another  which  Is 
not  it ;  or  rather  It  Is  an  embodied  self- 
contradiction  :  "  that  other  (the  sun) 
which  is  not  me  (the  earth)  is  my  true 
being."  Of  course  Its  own  being  Is  Its 
own  negation,  then. 

Thus,  too,  the  plant  la  negative  to  the 
inorganic — It  assimilates  It;  the  animal  is 
negative  to  the  vegetable  world. 

As  we  approach  these  higher  forms  oi 
negation,  we  see  the  negative  acting 
against  itself,  and  this  constitutos  a  pro- 
cess. The  food  that  life  requires,  which 
It  negates  In  the  process  of  digestion,  and 
aaslmilatea,  la,  in  the  life  process,  again 
negated,  eliminated  from  the  organism, 
and  replaced  by  new  elements,  A  nega- 
tion ia  made,  and  this  la  again  negated. 
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But  the  h)f;lier  roriu  of  negation  appears 
In  the  geiieiic;  ''The  fipecleH  lives,  and  th« 
iodividual  dies."  Tlie  (feiieiio  contlnuaily 
transcentls  the  iuUiv  Id iial— going  forth  to 
new  indlfldualB  and  deseitin^r  the  old — 
a  procesB  of  birth  and  decay,  botb  nega- 
tive procesaee.  In  couscious  Spirit  both 
are  united  iu  one  movement.  The  generic 
here  enters  (he  iudividunl  aa  pure  ego — 
the  undetermined  poHslbiUty  of  >l)I  deter- 
luinatiouB.    Since  It  Is  undetermined,  it  is 


negaUve  to  all  ^pedal  determinations - 
But  tills  ego  not  OTily  exists  as  sub- 
ject, but  also  as  object— a  process  of 
seir-detenniiistlou  or  self-negation.  And 
this  negation  or  partlcularlzntlou  oondn* 
iially  proceeds  fi'om  one  object  to  another, 
and  remains  conscious  under  the  whole. 
Not  dying,  as  the  mere  animal  does,  in  the 
transition  from  Individual  to  ludlvldual. 
This  Is  the  apenju  of  Immortality. 
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9  IN  NA'n;RAL  3CIENCE. 


During  the  past  twenty  years  a  revolu- 
tion has  been  working  in  physical  science. 
tTithin  the  last  ten  it  has  come  to  the  sur- 
face,  and  Is  now  rapidly  spreading  into 
all  departments  of  mental  activity. 

Although  its  centre  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  ■-  Correlation  of  Foi-oes,''  it 
would  be  a  narrow  view  that  counted  only 
the  expounders  of  this  doctrine,  numerous 
as  they  are;  the  spirit  of  this  movement 
Inspires  a  heterogeneous  mnltiiude— Car- 
penter. Grove,  Mayer,  Faraday,  Thompson. 
Tyndall  and  Uelmholtz;  Herbert  Spencer, 
Stuart  Mill.  Buckle,  Draper.  Lewes.  I.«cky, 
Max  Miiller,  Mnriib.  I.iebig.  Darwin  and 
Agasslx;  these  names,  selected  at  random, 
are  suggested  on  account  of  the  extensive 
circulation  of  their  books.  Evei'y  day  the 
press  announces  some  tiew  name  in  this 
field  of  research. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  old  which 
is  displaced,  and  of  the  new  which  gets 
established? 

By  way  of  preliminary.  It  must  be  re- 
marked thai  there  are  observable  In  mod- 
ern times  three  general  phages  of  culture, 
more  or  less  historic. 


The  flrst  phase  Is  thoroughly  dogmatic : 
it  accepts  as  of  like  validity,  metaphysical 
abstractions,  and  empirical  observsttons- 
It  has  not  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of 
clearness  as  to  perceive  contradictions  be- 
tween ft>rm  and  content.  For  the  most 
part,  it  is  characterized  by  a  reverence  for 
external  authority.  With  the  revival  of 
learning  commences  the  protest  of  si^rlt 
agdnst  this  phase.  Descartes  and  Lord 
Bacon  begin  the  contest,  and  are  followed 
by  the  many>-LiOcke,  Newton,  Leibnitz, 
Clarke,  and  the  rest.  All  are  animated  with 
the  spirit  of  that  time  — to  eome  to  the 
matter  In  hand  without  so  much  mediation. 
Thought  wishes  to  rid  Itself  of  Its  fetters; 
religious  sentiment,  to  get  rid  of  forms. 
This  reaction  against  the  former  stage, 
which  has  been  called  by  Hegel  the  meta- 
physical, tlnds  a  kind  of  climax  In  the  In- 
tellectual movement  Just  preceding  the 
French  revolution.  Thought  no  longer  Is 
contented  to  say  "Coglto,  ergo  simi," 
abstractly,  but  applies  the  doctrine  in  all 
directions,  "I  think;  in  that  deed,  lam." 
"I  am  a  man  only  In  so  far  as  I  think.  In 
so  far  as  I  think,  I  am  an  essence.  What 
I  get  f>om  others  is  not  mine.  What  I  can 
comprehend,  or  dissolve  In  my  reason,  that 
is  mine."  It  looks  around  and  spies  insti- 
tutions—"  olothes  of  spirit,"  as  HerrTeu- 
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r^adroeok  calls  them.  "What  mra  you 
Aoing  berp,  you  sDiTeling  piiestt"  laya 
Voltaire;  "you  are  impoalog  delusloDB 
upon  society  for  your  own  ajtgr&adizement. 
/  had  no  part  or  lot  in  making  the  obarch ; 
cogUo.  ergo  sum  ;  I  will  only  have  over  me 
what  I  put  there]" 

"I  see  that  all  these  complications  of 
Boeiety  are  artiOctal,"  adds  Kouaseau; 
"  man  has  made  them ;  they  are  not  good, 
and  let  ns  tear  them  down  and  make 
anew."  These  utterances  echo  all  over 
France  and  Europe.  "  The  atate  Is  merely 
a  machine  by  whloh  the  few  exploiter  the 
many" — "off  with  cro-vns!"  Thereupon 
they  snatch  off  the  crown  of  poor  Louis, 
aud  his  head  follows  with  it.  "  Reason" 
Is  enthroned  and  dethroned.  Thirty  years 
of  war  satiates  at  length  this  negative  sec- 
ond period,  and  the  third  phase  begins. 
Its  characteristic  Is  to  be  constructive,  not 
to  accept  the  heritage  of  the  past  with  pas- 
sivity, nor  wantonly  t«  destroy,  but  to 
realize  itself  in  the  world  of  objectivity — 
the  world  of  laws  and  Institutions. 

The  flrst  appearance  of  the  second  phase 
of  consciousness  is  characterized  by  the 
grrosfest  Inconsistencies.  It  says  in  gene- 
ral, (see  D'Holbacb's  "  Systime  de  ta  Na- 
ture") :  "The  Immediate,  only,  ie  true; 
what  we  linow  by  our  senses,  alone  has 
reality;  all  Is  matter  and  force."  But  In 
this  utterance  it  la  unconscious  that  matter 
and  force  are  purely  general  concepts,  and 
not  objects  of  Immediate  consciousness. 
What  we  see  and  feel  is  not  matter  or 
force  in  general,  but  only  some  special 
form.  The  self-refutation  of  this  phase 
may  be  exhibited  as  follows : 


II,  But  by  the  senses,  the  partlcniar  oidy 
is  perceived,  and  this  can  never  be  matter, 
hut  merely  a  form.  The  general  Ik  a  medi- 
ated result,  and  not  an  object  of  the  senses. 

UI.  Hence,  in  positing  matter  and  fbrce 
as  the  content  of  sensnous  knowing,  they 
nnwittlngly  assert  mediation  t«  be  the 
content  of  Imtnedlatenees. 

The  decline  of  this  period  of  science  re- 
sults fWim  the  perception  of  the  contrsdic- 
tloB  Involved.    Kant  wm  the  first  to  show 


this;  bis  labors  In  this  field  may  be 
summed  up  thus: 

The  universal  and  necessary  is  not  an 
emplrioal  result.  (Qeneral  laws  can  not  be 
sensuously  perceived.)  The  constitution 
of  the  mind  itself,  ftirnishes  the  ground  for 
It: — first,  we  have  an  a  priori  basis  (time 
and  space)  necessarily  presupposed  as  the 
condition  of  all  sensuons  perception;  aud 
then  wehavecategorles  presupposed  as  the 
basis  of  every  generalization  whatever. 
Utter  any  general  proposition:  for  example 
the  one  above  quoted — "all  Is  matter  and 
force" — aud  you  merely  posit  two  cate- 
gories— Inherence  aud  causallty-^as  ob- 
jectively valid.  In  all  universal  and  neces- 
sary propositions  we  announce  only  the 
subjective  conditions  .of  experience,  and 
not  anything  in  and  for  itaelf  true  (I.  e. 
applicable  to  things  In  themaelves). 

At  once  the  popular  side  of  this  doctrine 
began  to  take  effect.  "We  know  only  phe- 
nomena; the  true  object  in  Itself  we  do  not 

This  doRtrine  of  phenomenal  knowing 
was  outgrown  In  Qermany  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  In 
1701 — ten  years  after  the  publicadon  of 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  —  the  deep 
spirit  of  Fluhte  began  to  generalize  Kant's 
labors,  and  soon  he  announced  the  legiti- 
mate results  of  the  doctrine.  Schelllng 
and  Hegel  completed  the  work  of  trass- 
forming  what  Kant  had  left  in  a  negative 
atate,  into  tin  affirmative  system  of  truth. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  ref^itation 
of  Kantian  skepticism : 

I.  Kant  reduces  all  objective  knowledge 
to  phenomenal :  we  furnish  tlie  form  of 
knowing,  and  hence  whatever  ne  announce 
In  general  concerning  It— ami  nil  that  we 
call  science  has.  of  course,  the  form  of 
generality— Is  merely  our  subjective  forms. 
and  does  jiot  belong  to  the  thing  In  Itself. 

II.  This  granted,  say  the  later  philoso- 
phers. It  follows  that  the  subjective  swal- 
lows up  all  aud  becomes  Itself  the  universal 
(subject  and  object  of  itself),  and  hence 
Reason  is  the  true  substance  of  the  uni- 
verse. Spinoza's  mbuanee  is  thus  seen  to 
become  tvbjeet.  Wc  pariake  of  Ood  as 
intellectually  seeing,  and  we  see  only  God 
asobject.  which  Malebranche and  Berkeley 
held  with  other  Platonlsts.  '^^ 
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1.  The  categories  (e:  g.  Ualty,  Reality, 
CausalitjT,  Gxlat«nce,  etc.)  being  merely 
aiitjective,  or  given  by  the  coDstUutlon  of 
the  mind  Itaelf— for  such  unlversals  are 
preauppoaed  bj  all  experience,  and  hence 
not  derived  JYom  It — It  fbllowa : 

2.  It  we  abstract  what  we  know  t«  be 
Bubjective,  we  abstract  all  possibility  of 
a  thing  in  itself,  too.  For  "existence" 
Is  a  category,  and  hence  tf  subjective,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  nothing  o1>- 
jecdve  can  have  existence. 

3.  Hence,  since  one  category  has  no  pre- 
ference over  another,  and  wo  can  not  give 
one  of  them  objectivity  without  granting  It 
to  all  others,  it  follows  that  there  can  be 
no  talk  of  noumeno,  or  of  things  in  them- 
selves, exitting  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
mind,  for  sueb  talk  merely  applies  wlmt  it 
pronounces  to  be  subjective  categories, 
(existence)  while  at  the  same  time  it  denies 
the  validity  of  their  application. 

III.  But  since  we  remove  the  supposed 
"noutnena,"  the  so-called  phenoineua  are 
not  opposed  any  longer  to  a  correlate  be- 
yond the  intcUtgence,  aud  the  noumenon 
.    proves  to  be  mind  itself. 

An  obvious  corollary  firom  this  is,  that 
by  the  self-deteruiluaUon  of  m'nd  in  pure 
thinking  we  shall  And  the  fundamental 
laws  of  all  phenomena. 

Though  the  Kantian  doctrine  soon  gave 
place  in  Germany  to  deeper  insights,  it 
fonnd  its  way  slowly  to  other  countries. 
Comte  and  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  have  made 
the  negative  results  very  widely  Icnown — 
the  former.  In  natural  science;  the  latter, 
In  literature  and  philosophy.  Most  of  IJie 
writers  named  at  the  beginning  are  moreor 
less  imbued  with  Comte's  doctrines,  wliile 
a  few  follow  Hamilton.  For  rhetorical 
purposes,  the  Hamlltonlan  statement  Is  far 
superior  to  all  others ;  for  practical  pur- 
poses, the  ComUan.  The  physicist,  wishing 
t«  give  his  undivided  attention  to  empiri- 
cal observation,  desires  an  excuse  for  neg- 
lecting pure  thinking ;  he  therefore  refers 
to  the  well-known  result  of  philosophy, 
that  we  cannot  know  anything  of  ultimate 
causes — we  are  limited  to  phenomena  and 
laws.  Although  it  must  be  conceded  that 
this  consolation  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  ostrich,  who  cunningly  con- 
ceals Ills  head  in  tlie  sand  when  annoyed 


by  the  hunters,  yet  great  bwieflt  has 
thereby  accrued  to  science  through  the 
nndlvtded  zeal  of  the  Investigators  thus 
consoled. 

When,  however,  a  sufficiently  large  col- 
lection has  been  made,  and  the  laws  are 
sought  for  in  the  chaotic  mass  of  observa- 
tions, then  (Aou^U  must  be  had.  Thought 
Is  the  only  crucible  capable  of  dissolving 
"  the  many  Into  the  one."  Tyoho  Brahe 
served  a  good  purpose  in  collecting  obser- 
vations, but  a  Kepler  was  required  to  dis- 
cern the  celestial  harmony  involved  therein. 

This  discovery  of  laws  and  relations,  or 
of  relative  unities,  proceeds  to  the  final 
stage  of  science,  which  Is  that  of  the  abw>- 
iMe  eojaprthtnrioK. 

Thus  modern  science,  commencing  with 
the  close  of  the  metaphysical  epoch,  has 
three  stages  or  phases : 

I.  The  first  rests  on  mere  isolated  facts 
of  experience;  accepts  the  first  phase  of 
things,  or  that  which  comes  directly  befoie 
it,  and  hence  may  be  termed  the  stage  of 
immediaUnen. 

II.  The  second  relates  its  thoughts  to 
one  another  and  compares  them;  Itdevel- 
opee  inequalities;  tests  one  through  an- 
other, and  discovers  dependencies  every- 
where; since  It  learns  that  the  first  phase 
of  objects  Is  phenomenal,  and  depends  up- 
on somewhat  lying  beyond  It;  since  it  de- 
nies truth  to  the  immediate.  It  may  be 
termed  the  stage  of  mediation. 

III.  A  final  stage,  which  condders  a 
phenomenon  in  Its  totality,  and  thus  seizes 
It  in  its  noumenon,  and  is  the  stage  of  the 
eompre  AennOn. 

To  resume :  tlie  finl  Is  that  of  sensuous 
knowing;  the  (ecand.  that  of  reflection  (the 
understanding) ;  the  lAird,  that  of  the  rea- 
son (or  the  specuhitlve  stage). 

Ill  the  sensuous  knowing,  we  have  crude, 
undigested  masses  all  co-ordinated;  each 
Is  in  and  for  Itself,  and  perfectly  valid 
without  the  others.  But  as  soon  as  re- 
flection enters,  dissolution  Is  at  work. 
Each  Is  thought  in  sharp  conirast  with  the 
rest;  contradictions  arise  on  every  hand. 
The  third  stage  finds  its  way  out  of  these 
quarrelsome  ahstracllons.  and  arrives  at  a 
synthetic  unity,  at  a  system,  wherein  the 
antagonisms  are  seen  to  formanorgaidsm. 
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The  first  aUge  of  the  development  closes 
with  attempt!  on  &11  hands  to  put  the  re- 
saltfl  In  an  encyclopfedleal  form.  Hnm- 
boldt'i  Cosmos  Is  a  ^od  example  of  thta 
tendency,  manifested  so  widely.  Hatter, 
maaseii,  and  ftinetioni  are  the  subjects  of 
investigation. 

Reflection  Investigates  /unctions  and 
8el2«B  the  abstract  category  of  force,  and 
straigbtway  we  are  In  the  second  stage. 
Hatter,  as  such,  loses  Its  Interest,  and  "cor- 
relation of  forces"  absorbs  all  attention. 

Force  Is  an  arrogant  category  and  will 
not  be  co-ordinated  with  matte-:  tf  ad- 
mitted, we  are  led  to  a  pnre  dynamism. 
This  will  become  evident  as  follows : 

I.  Force  Implies  confinement  (to  give  It 
direcHoo) ;  it  demands,  likewise,  an  "  oc- 
casion," or  soliciting  force  to  call  It  into 
aotivity. 

n.  But  It  cannot  be  confined  except  bv 
force;  Its  occasion  mnst  be  a  force  like- 
wise. 

III.  Thus,  since  its  confinement  and  "oc- 
casion'' ore  forces,  force  can  only  act  upon 
forces — upon  matter  only  In  so  far  as  that 
Is  a  force.  Its  nature  requires  confinement 
In  order  to  manifest  II,  and  hence  It  can- 
not act  or  exlit  except  In  unity  with  other 
forces  which  likewise  have  the  same  de- 
pendent^e  upon  It  that  It  has  upon  them. 
Henet  a  force  Aiu  no  independent  mbtUt- 
f  ne«,  but  u  only  an  elemrnt  of  a  eombination 
of  opposed  forcti,  whioh  combination  is  a 
unit;  existing  In  an  opposed  manner  (or 
composed  of  forces  In  a  state  of  tension). 
This  deeper  unity  which  n-e  come  upon  a? 
the  ground  of  force  Is  properly  named  law. 

From  this,  two  corollaries  are  to  be 
drawn :  (1.)  That  matter  Is  merely  a  name 
for  various  forces,  as  resUtauce,  attraction 
and  repulsion,  etc.  (2.)  That  force  Is  no 
ultimate  category,  but.  upon  reflection,  is 
seen  to  rest  upon  Iilw  as  a  deeper  category 
(not  law  as  a  mere  similarity  of  phe- 
nomena, but  as  a  trne  unity  underlying 
Ithenomenal  ranltlptlcity). 

From  the  nature  of  the  category  of  force 
we  see  that  whoever  adopts  it  as  the  ulti- 
mate, embarks  on  an  ocean  of  duallsra.and 
lastead  of ''  seeing  everywhere  the  one  and 
all"  as  did  Xenophanes,  he  will  see  every- 
where the  self  opposed.  tJie  contradictory. 


The  crisis  which  science  has  now  reached 
is  of  this  nature.  The  second  stage  is  at 
Its  commencement  with  the  great  bulk  of 
selentlflc  men. 

To  illustrate  the  self-nugatory  character 
ascribed  to  this  stage  we  shall  adduce 
some  of  the  most  prominent  positions  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  whom  we  regard  as  the 
ablest  exponent  of  this  movement  These 
contradictions  are  not  to  he  deprecated,  as 
though  they  indicated  a  decline  of  thought; 
on  the  contrary,  they  show  an  Increased  ac- 
tivity, (thougti  in  the  stage  of  mere  reflec- 
tion,) and  give  us  good  omens  for  the 
future.  The  era  of  stnpld  mechanical 
thinkers  Is  over,  and  we  have  entered 
npon  the  active,  chemical  stage  of  thought, 
wherein  the  thinker  Is  trained  to  conscious- 
ness concerning  hla  abstract  categories, 
whioh,  as  Hegel  says,  "drive  him  around 
in  their  whirling  circle," 

Now  that  the  body  of  scientjflc  men  are 
turned  In  this  direcUon.  we  behold  a  vast 
upheaval towardsphllosophic thought;  and 
this  Is  entirely  unlike  the  Isolated  pheno- 
menon (hitherto  observed  in  history)  of  a 
single  group  of  men  lifted  above  the  sui^ 
rounding  darkness  of  their  age  into  clear- 
ness. We  do  not  have  such  a  phenomenon 
)n  ourtlme;  it  \s  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  move  by  mosses. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THK  •■FllWr    I'RlKCIl'LEa"  OF   THE  "IN- 


The  Britith  (jvarterly  speaking  of  Spen- 
cer, says:  "Tliese  'First  Principles'  are 
merely  the  fbuudation  of  a  system  of  Phi- 
losophy, bolder,  more  elaborate  and  com- 
prehensive, perhaps,  than  any  other  which 
has  been  hitherto  designed  In  England." 

'Ilie  persistence  and  sincerity,  so  gener- 
ally prevailing  among  these  correlation ista, 
we  have  occasion  to  admire  In  Herbert 
Spencer.  He  seems  to  be  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  bin  indlvlduni  Interest  for  truth, 
and  Is  bold  and  fearless  in  uttering  what 
he  believes  It  to  be. 

For  critical  consideration  no  better  divi- 
sion can  be  found  than  that  adopted  In  the 
'■  First  Principles  "  by  Hr.  Spencer  himself. 


lo-wlt :  lat,  the  unknowable,  2nd,  the  know- 
able.  Accordingly,  let  us  ezamine  first  his 
theory  of 

THE  UKKKOWABLE. 

When  Mr.  Spencer  announces  the  con- 
tent of  the  "  unknowable  "  to  be  "  ultimaie 
religious  and  scientific  ideas,"  we  are  re- 
minded at  once  of  tlie  old  adage  In  juris- 
prudence—"  Oinnto  deftniUo  in  jure  eivtli 
ttt  periculota ;"  the  definition  la  liable  to 
prove  self-contradictory  in  practice.  So 
when  we  have  a  content  assigned  to  the 
unknowable  we  at  once  inquire,  whence 
come  the  dlstinctiops  In  the  unknowable? 
If  unknown  they  are  not  dIsUuct  to  us- 
When  we  are  told  that  Time,  Space,  Force, 
Matter,  God,  Creation,  etc-,  are  unknow- 
ables,  we  must  regard  these  words  aa  cor- 
responding to  no  distinct  objects,  but 
rather  as  ail  of  the  same  import  to  us.  It 
should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  all 
univertal  negatives  art  self -contradictory. 
Moreover,  since  all  judgments  are  made  by 
subjective  ftiCetligencea,  it  follows  that  all 
general  assertions  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  intellect  affect  ihe  Judgment  itself. 
The  naivete  witl)  which  certain  writers 
wield  Uiese  double-edged  weapons  is  a 
source  of  solicitude  to  the  spectator. 

When  one  says  that  h«  knows  that  he 
knows  nothing,  he  asserts  knowledge  and 
denies  It  in  the  same  seul«nce.  If  one 
says  "  all  knowledge  is  relative,"  as  Spen- 
cer does,  (p.  68,  et  aeq.,  of  First  Principles,) 
he  of  course  asserts  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  fact  is  relative  and  not  absolute.  If  a 
distinct  content  is  asserted  of  Ignorance, 
the  same  contradiction  occurs. 

The  perception  of  this  principle  by  the 
later  German  philosophers  at  once  led 
them  out  of  the  Kantian  nightmare,  into 
positive  truth.  The  principle  may  be  ap> 
piled  in  general  to  any  subjective  sceptt- 
dsm.  The  following  Is  a  general  scheme 
that  will  apply  to  all  particular  instances: 

I.  "We  cannot  know  things  In  them- 
selves; ail  our  knowledge  is  subjective;  It 
Is  confined  to  our  own  states  and  changes." 

U.  "If  this  is  so,  then  sdll  more  Is  what 
we  name  the  '  objective '  only  a  state  or 
change  of  us  as  subjective;  it  Is  a  mere 
fiction  of  the  mind  so  far  as  It  is  regarded 
as  a  '  beyond '  or  thing  In  Itself" 


III.  Hence  we  do  know  the  objective ; 
for  the  aoepdclsm  can  only  legitimately 
oonolude  that  the  obJeotiTe  which  we  do 
know  Is  of  a  nature  kindred  wlHi  reason ; 
and  that  by  an  a  priori  necessity  we  can 
afHrm  that  not  only  all  knowable  must 
have  this  nature,  but  also  all  po»MU  ez- 
Utenet  must. 

In  this  we  discover  that  the  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  sceptic  consists  In  taking 
self-conscious  Intelligence  as  something 
one-sided  or  subjective,  whereas  it  must 
be,  according  to  Its  very  definition,  subject 
and  object  in  one,  and  thus  universal. 

The  difficulty  underlying  this  stage  of 
consciousness  is  that  the  mind  has  not 
tieen  cultivated  t«  a  clear  separation  of 
the  Imagination  from  the  thinking.  As 
Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  remarks,  (Metaphysics, 
p.  4S7,)  "Vagueness  and  confusion  are 
produced  by  the  confounding  of  objects  ^ 
different  as  the  images  of  sense  and  the 
unplcturable  notions  of  intelligence." 

Indeed  the  great  "  law  of  the  condition- 
ed" so  much  boasted  of  by  that  philoso- 
pher himself  and  his  disciples,  vanishes  at 
once  when  the  mentioned  confusion  is 
avoided.  Applied  to  space  it  results  as 
follows ; 

I.—ThouglU  of  Space. 

1.  Space,  If  finite,  must  be  limited  A^m 
without; 

3.  But  such  external  limitations  would 
require  space  to  exist  in ; 

3.  And  hence  the  supposed  limits  of 
space  that  were  to  make  It  finite  do  In  l^ct 
continue  it. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  space  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  It  can  only  end  in,  or  be 
limited  by  itself,  and  thus  is  universally 
continuoui  or  iajtnite. 


II, — /map  in 


of  Space. 


If  the  result  attuned  by  pure  thought  is 
correct,  space  is  infinite,  and  If  so,  it  can- 
not be  imagined.  If,  however,  it  should 
be  found  possible  to  compass  it  by  imagi- 
nation, it  must  be  conceded  that  there 
really  Is  a  contradlcllon  in  the  intelligence. 
That  the  result  of  such  an  attempt  ooId- 
cides  with  our  anticipations  we  have  Ham- 
ilton's testimony— "imagination  rinks  ex- 
hausted." 

Therefore,  instead  of  this  result  contra* 


dieting  the  Arat,  u  Hamilton  inpp4M«8,  It 
really  eonflrms  IL 

In  fact  If  the  mind  is  disciplined  to 
separate  pure  thinking'  troia  mere  imsgiD' 
ing,  the  Infinite  is  not  difflculc  to  think. 
Spinoza  saw  and  expressed  this  by  making 
a  distinction  between  "  infinitum  actu 
(or  ratlonis),"  and  "Infinitum  ima^lna- 
tionis,"  and  his  flrut  and  second  HXioms 
are  the  Immediate  resnits  of  thought  ele- 
vated to  this  clearness.  This  distliiclJon 
and  his  "  omnia  dttermiaatio  M  negalfo," 
together  with  the  development  of  tlie  third 
4tage  of  thinking  (according  to  rouon), 
-'■tub  qaadam  ipecie  fetemitalis.,"  —  these 
distinctions  are  the  priceless  legacy  of  the 
clearest- minded  tbinker  of  modem  times) 
and  It  behooves  the  critic  af  "  human 
knowing"  to  consider  well  th«  results  that 
the  "  bumaTi  mind  "  has  produced  through 
those  great  masters— Plato  and  AristoUe, 
SplnoEa  and  Hegel. 

Herbert  Spencer,  however,  not  only  be- 
trays unconsciousness  of  this  distinction, 
hut  Ignores  It  In  far  grosser  and  self- 
destructive  applications.  On  page  2fi, 
(■'  First  Prlndples,")  he  says :  "  When  on 
the  sea  shore  we  note  bow  the  bulls  of  dis- 
tant vessels  are  hidden  below  the  horizon, 
and  bow  of  still  remoter  vessels  only  the 
uppermost  sails  are  visible,  we  realize  with 
tokrable  clearness  the  slight  curvature  of 
that  portion  of  the  sea's  surface  whicti  lies 
before  us.  But  when  we  seek  In  Imaglna- 
doo  to  follow  out  tbls  curved  surface  as  It 
actually  exists,  slowly  bending  round  until 
all  Its  meridians  meet  in  a  point  eight 
thousand  miles  below  onr  feet,  we  find 
ourselves  utterly  I)afaed.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive in  its  real  form  and  magnitude  even 
that  small  segment  of  our  globe  ivhlch  ex- 
tends a  hundred  miles  ou  every  side  of  us, 
much  less  the  globe  as  a  whole,  llie  piece 
of  rook  on  which  we  stand  can  be  mentally 
represented  with  something  like  complete- 
ness; we  find  ourselves  able  to  think  of 
its  top.  Its  sides,  and  its  under  surface  at 
the  same  time,  or  so  nearly  at  the  same 
time  that  tliey  seem  all  present  in  con- 
sclonsness  together;  and  so  we  can  form 
wliat  we  call  a  conception  of  the  rock,  but 
to  do  the  like  with  the  earth  we  find  Im- 
possible." "We  form  of  the  earth  not  a 
conception  properly  so-called,  but  only  a 
symbolic  couception," 


Conception  here  Is  held  to  be  adequate 
when  it  Is  formed  of  an  object  of  a  given 
sIec  ;  wben  the  object  is  above  that  size  the 
conception  thereof  becomes  symbolical. 
Here  we  do  not  have  the  exaot  limit  stated, 
though  we  have  an  example  given  (a  rock) 
which  is  couceivable,  and  another  (the 
earth)  which  is  not. 

"  We  must  predicate  nothing  of  objects 
too  great  or  too  multitudinous  to  be  men- 
tally represented,  or  we  must  make  our 
predications  by  means  of  extremely  Inade- 
quate representations  of  such  objects,  mere 
symbols  of  them."    (27  page.) 

But  not  only  Is  the  earth  an  Indefinitely 
multiple  object,  but  so  Is  the  rock;  nay, 
even  Che  smallest  grain  of  sand.  Suppose 
the  rock  to  he  a  rod  In  diameter ;  a  micro- 
scope magnifying  two  and  a  half  mllUoas 
of  diameters  would  make  its  apparent  mag- 
nitude as  large  as  the  earth.  It  Is  thus 
only  a  question  of  relative  distance  flrom 
the  person  conceiving,  and  this  reduces  it 
to  the  mere  sennuous  Image  of  the  retina. 
Semove  the  earth  to  the  distHiice  of  the 
moon,  and  onr  conception  of  It  would,  upon 
these  principles,  become  quite  adequate. 
But  if  our  conception  of  the  moon  beheld 
inadequate,  then  ranst  that  of  the  rock  or 
the  grain  of  sand  be  equally  inadequate. 

Whatever  occupies  space  Is  continuous 
and  discrete;  1.  e..  may  be  divided  Into 
parts.  It  la  hence  a  question  of  relativity 
whether  the  Image  or  picture  of  it  corre- 
spond to  it. 

The  legitimate  conclusion  Is  that  all  our 
conceptions  are  symbolic,  and  If  that  pro- 
perty invalidates  Iheir  reliability.  It  fol- 
lows that  we  have  no  reliable  knowledge 
of  things  perceived,  whether  great  or  smalL 

Mathematical  knowledge  Is  conversant 
with  pure  lines,  points,  and  surfaces ;  hence 
It  must  rest  ou  liiconcelvables. 

But  Mr.  Spencer  would  by  no  means  con- 
cede that  we  do  not  know  the  shape  of  the 
earth,  Its  size,  and  many  other  Inconceiv- 
able things  about  it.  Conception  Is  thus 
no  criterion  of  knowledge,  and  all  btrflt 
upon  this  doctrine  (I,  e.  depending  upon 
the  eonceivabllity  of  a  somewhat)  falls  to 
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But  he  applies  it  to  the  questions  of  the 
divisibility  of  matter  (page  60)  r  "  If  we 
say  that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible,  we 
commit  ourselves  to   a   pnpposition    cot 
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realizable  in  tbougbt.  W«  can  bisect  aad 
rebieeot  a  body,  and  oontlnually  repeat 
the  act  until  we  reduce  Its  parts  to  a  size 
no  longer  phyaicall;  dlvUtble,  may  then 
mentally  continue  tbe  process  without 
limit." 

Setting  aside  concelvablllty  as  indifferent 
to  onr  laionledge  or  tbInlciDg,  we  have 
the  following  solution  of  this  point : 

I.  That  wblch  is  extended  may  be  bi- 
sected (1.  e.  has  two  halves). 

II.  Thus  two  extensions  arise,  which,  in 
turn,  bare  the  same  property  of  divlsiblUty 
that  the  first  one  had. 

lU.  Since,  tiien,  bisection  Is  a  process 
entirely  different  to  the  nature  of  exten- 
sion (i.  e,  does  not  change  an  extension 
into  two  non-extendeds) ,  it  follows  that 
body  is  infinitely  divisible. 

We  do  not  have  to  test  this  In  imagina- 
tion to  verify  it;  and  this  very  truth  must 
be  evident  to  bim  wlio  says  that  the  pro- 
gress must  be  "continued  without  limit." 
For  if  we  esamlue  tlie  general  conditions 
under  which  any  such  "  infinite  progress  " 
is  possible,  we  find  them  to  rest  upon  the 
presiippositlou  of  a  real  infinite,  tluis : 
I^^fin^le  ProffTfM. 

I.  Certain  attributes  are  found  to  belong 
to  an  object,  and  are  not  affected  by  a  cer- 
tain process.  (For  example,  divtsibllity  as 
a  process  in  space  does  not  affect  the  con- 
tinuity of  space,  which  makes  that  process 
pos^bie.  Or  again,  the  process  of  limiting 
space  does  not  interfere  with  its  continuity, 
for  space  will  not  permit  any  limit  except 
space  itself.) 

II.  When  the  untutored  reflectlou  en- 
deavors to  apprehend  a  relailon  of  this 
nature.  It  seizes  one  side  ot  the  dualism 
and  is  buried  to  the  other.  (It  bisects 
space,  and  then  finds  itself  before  two  ob- 
jects identical  iu  nature  with  the  first;  it 
has  effected  nothing;  it  repeats  the  pro- 
cess, and,  by  and  by  getting  exhausted, 
wonders  whetlier  it  could  meet  a  ditt'ereat 
result  if  Its  powers  of  endurance  were 
greater.  Or  else  suspecting  the  true  case, 
says :  "  no  otlier  result  would  Iiappen  if  I 
went  00  forever.") 

III.  Pure  thought,  however,  grasps  this 


process  as  a  totality,  and  sees  that  it  only 
arises  through  a  self-relation.  The  "pro- 
gress "  Is  nothing  but  a  return  to  itself. 
Oie  same  monotonous  round.  It  would  be 
a  similar  attempt  to  seek  the  end  of  a  cir- 
cle by  travelling  round  it.  and  one  might 
make  the  profound  remarli:  "If  my  pow- 
ers were  equal  to  the  taslc,  I  should  doubt- 
less come  to  the  end."  This  dlfflcolty 
vanishes  as  soon  as  the  experience  is  made 
that  the  line  returns  into  Itself.  "  It  is  the 
same  thing  whether  s^d  once  or  repealed 
forever,"  says  KImpiicins,  beating  of  this 
paradox. 

The  "Infinite  Progress"  is  the  most 
stubborn  fortress  of  Scepticism.  By  it 
Dur  negative  writers  establish  the  impo- 
tency  of  Season  for  various  ulterior  pur- 
poses. Some  wish  to  use  it  as  a  lubrica- 
tiog  fluid  upon  certain  religlouB  dogmas 
that  cannot  otherwise  be  swallowed.  Oth- 
ers wlsli  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
thinking  out  the  solutions  to  the  Problem 
of  Life.  But  the  Sphinx  devours  him  who 
does  not  faithfully  grapple  with,  and  solve 
her  enigmas. 

Mephlstopheles  (a  good  authority  on  this 
subject)  says  of  Faust,  whom  he  finds 
grumbling  at  the  littleness  of  man's  mind : 

"  Verachle  nur  Veraann  UDd  VTIwenclian. 
Dm  HenKhao  allerhUchaU  Knit  • 
Vad  hatt  ■«  lidi  auoh  olcbt  don  TsnAl  Ubargebcn, 
Er  mUiale  doeh  la  tiraude  geben." 

Only  prove  that  there  is  a  large  field  of 
the  unknowable,  and  one  has  at  once  the 
vade  meeum  for  stupidity.  Crude  reflec- 
tion can  pour  In  Its  distinctions  into  a  sub- 
ject, and  save  itself  from  the  consequences 
by  pronouncing  the  basis  incomprehensi- 
ble. It  also  removes  ail  poaalbility  of 
Theology,  or  of  the  Piety  of  the  Intellect, 
and  leaves  a  very  narrow  marghi  for  re- 
ligious sentiment,  or  the  Piety  of  the 
Heart. 

The  stage  of  Science  represented  by  the 
French  Eucyclopa'dists  was  immediately 
hostile  to  eacli  and  every  form  of  religion. 
This  second  stage,  however,  has  a  choice. 
It  can,  like  llamiltou  or  Uansel.  let  re- 
ligious belief  alone,  as  pertaining  to  tlie 
unknown  and  unknowable — which  may  be 
believed  hi  as  much  as  one  likes ;  or  it  may 
"  strip  off,"  as  Spencer  does,  *'  determina- 
dons  fW>m  a  religion."  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tlngulsbed  (torn  otlier  religions,  and  show 
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tb^  trnth  to  conrinC  In  a  commoa  doc- 
trine held  by  all,  to-wlt:  "The  truth  of 
Ihhigs  is  nnknowable." 

Thtts  the  Bclentiflc  man  can  hafBe  all  at- 
tacks IVom  the  rellgtona  gtandpolat;  oaf, 
he  can  even  elicit  Uie  most  unbounded  ap- 
proval, while  he  eaps  the  entire  structure 
of  ChrUdanlty. 

Says  Spencer  (p.  46);  "Science  and  Re- 
ligion a^ee  in  this,  that  the  power  wblah 
the  Universe  maulfesta  to  us  is  utterly  in- 
Bcrutable."  He  goes  on  to  show  that 
ibough  Uiis  harmony  exists,  jet  it  ia 
broken  by  the  inconalstonoy  of  Bellglon  : 
"  For  every  religion,  setting  out  with  the 
taeIC  ftsaerdon  of  a  mystery,  forthwith 
proceeds  to  give  some  solution  of  thla 
mystery,  and  so  asserts  that  It  ie  not  a 
mystery  puslnff  human  comprehension.-' 
In  this  confession  he  admits  that  all  relig- 
ions agree  in  professing  to  reveal  the  solu- 
tion oftheHyateryof  tbeUnivei-aetoman; 
and  ttaey  a^^ree,  moreover,  that  man,  as 
simply  a  being  of  sense  and  relleciiou,  can- 
not comprehend  the  revelation  ^  hut  that 
he  must  pass  through  a  profound  media- 
tion—be  regenerated,  not  merely  la  liis 
heart,  but  In  inMJIecl  also.  The  miaty 
Umltatoiis  (  "vagueness  and  confusion ''} 
of  the  Imagination  must  give  way  to  the 
purifying  dialectic  of  pure  thought  before 
one  can  see  the  Eternal  Verities. 

These  revelations  profess  to  make  kuown 
the  nature  of  the  Absolute.  They  call  the 
Absolute  "Him,"  "Infinite,"  "Self-cre- 
sted," '■  Self- existent,"  "  Personal,"  and 
ascribe  to  this  "  Him  "  attributes  implying 
profound  mediation.  All  definite  forms 
of  religion,  all  deflnite  theology,  must  at 
once  be  discarded  according  to  Spencer's 
principle-  Self-consciousness,  even  is  re- 
garded as  impossible  by  him  (p.  6<>.): 
"  Clearly  a  tnie  cognition  of  B«lf  implies 
a  nuXe  In  which  the  knowing  and  known  are 
one.  In  which  subject  and  ottJect  are  Iden- 
titied;  and  thla  Kr.  Uanael  rightly  holda 
to  be  the  annihilation  of  both.''  He  con- 
siders It  a  degrsdfttion  (p.  109)  to  apply 
l>ersonalitj'  to  God :  "  Is  It  not  possible 
that  there  Is  a  mode  of  being  aa  much 
transcending  intelligence  and  will  as  these 
transcend  mechanics)  motion?"  And 
ag^n  (p.  112)  he  holds  that  the  mere 
"  negation  of  absolute  knowing  contains 
more  religion  than  all  dogmatic  theology." 


(P.  131,)  "All  religions  are  envelopes  of 
truth,  which  reveal  to  the  lower  and  con- 
ceal to  the  higher."  (P.  66,)  ''  Objeeijve 
and  subjective  things  are  alike  Inscrutable 
In  their  substance  and  genesis."  "Ulti- 
mate religious  and  scientltlo  ideas  (p.  68) 
alike  turn  out  to  be  mere  symbols  of  the 
actual  and  not  cognitions  of  it."  (P.  69,) 
"We  come  to  the  negative  result  that  th& 
reality  existing  t>ehlnd  ail  appearances 
nuiat  ever  be  unknown." 

In  these  passages  we  see  a  dualism  poa- 
iteii  in  this  form :  "  Everything  Immediate 
is  phenomenal,  a  manifestation  of  the  hid- 
den and  Inscruteble  easence."  This  es- 
sence Is  the  unknown  and  onknowable; 
yet  it  manlfeiu  Itself  in  the  Immediate  or 
phenomenal. 

The  first  stage  of  thought  was  uncon- 
acioua  that  it  dealt  all  the  time  witli  a 
mediated  renuU  (a  dualism)  while  It  as- 
sumed an  iiiimettlat« ;  that  It  asserted  ail 
truth  to  lie  in  the  sensuous  object,  while  It 
named  at  the  same  time  "matter  and /ore«," 
categories  of  reflection. 

The  second  stage  has  got  over  that  dif- 
ficulty, but  has  fallen  Into  another.  For 
If  the  phenomenon  mauifeited  the  essence 
It  could  not  be  said  to  be  "unknowable, 
hidden,  and  Inacrutable."  But  if  the  es- 
sence Is  nal  manifested  by  the  phenome- 
non, then  we  have  the  so-called  phenom- 
non  as  a  self-existent,  and  therefore  Inde- 
pendent of  the  so-called  .essence,  whtcb 
stands  coordinated  to  it  as  another  exist- 
ent, which  cannot  be  known  because  It 
does  not  manifest  itself  to  us.  Hence  the 
"phenomenon''  Is  no  phenomenon,  or 
manifestation  of  anght  hut  itself,  and  the 
"  essence"  is  simply  a  fiction  of  the  phil- 
osopher. 

Hence  bis  talk  about  essence  is  purely 
gratuitous,  for  there  Is  not  shown  the  need 
of  one. 

A  dialectical  consideration  of  essence 
and  phenomenon  will  result  as  follows : 
Sstence  and  Fhenomenon. 

I.  If  essence  la  seized  as  independent 
or  absolute  being.  It  may  be  taken  In  two 
senses : 

a.  As  entirely  unaflected  by  "  other- 
ness "  (or  limitation)  and  entirely  unde- 
termined ;  and  this  would  be  pure  nothing, 
for  it  cannot  distinguish  Iteelf  or  be  dis- 
tinguished from  pure  nothing.  > 
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b.  As  reladag  to  Itself,  and  heac« 
making  itself  a  duality — becoiolDg  its  own 
other;  In  this  oase  the  "other"  U  a  van- 
ishing one,  for  It  is  at  the  same  time  Iden- 
tical and  non-ldetitlcal  —  a  process  In 
which  the  essence  may  be  said  to  appear 
or  hecome  phenoratnal.  The  entire  pro- 
cess is  ttie  absolute  or  self-related  (and 
hence  independent)-  It  Is  determined,  but 
by  Itself,  and  hence  aot  in  a  finite  man- 

II.  The  Phenomenon  is  tliui  seen  to 
ailse  through  the  self-determi nation  of 
essence,  and  lias  obviously  the  following 
characteristics : 

a.  Itis  the  "other"  of  the  essence,  and 
yet  the  own  self  of  the  essence  existing 
in  this  opposed  manner,  and  thus  self-nuga- 
tory ;  aiid  this  non-abiding  character  j^ves 
it  the  name  of  phenomenon  (or  that  wbich 
merely  appears,  but  is  no  perniaueiit  es- 

b.  If  tliis  were  simply  anolher  to  the 
essence,  and  not  the  self-opposition  of  the 
same,  then  it  would  he  through  Itself,  and 
iUelftha  essence  In  its  first  (or  Immediate) 
ptisse.  But  this  is  the  essence  only  as  ue- 
gated,  or  as  returned  from  otherness. 

c.  This  self-nugaiorlness  is  seen  to  arise 
from  the  contradioiJon  involved  In  Its  be- 
ing other  to  itself,  i.  e.  outside  of  its  true 
being.  Without  this  aelf-nugatoriiiess  it 
would  be  aa  sblding,  an  essence  Itself,  and 
hepoe  no  phenomenon ;  with  this  self-nu- 
gatoiiness  the  phenomenon  simply  exhib- 
its or  "manifests"  tbe  essence;  in  fact, 
with  the  appearance  and  its  negation  taken 
together,  we  have  before  us  a  totality  of 
essence  and  phenomenon. 

III.  Therefore:  a.  The  phenomenal  la 
such  because  It  Is  not  an  abiding  some- 
what. It  is  dependent  upon  otiier  or  es- 
sence, ft.  Whatever  it  possesses  belongs 
to  that  upon  which  it  depends,  i.  e.  be- 
longs to  essence,  c.  In  the  self-nugatori- 
iiesB  of  the  phenomenal  we  have  the  entire 
essence  man1fe8t«d. 

This  latter  point  is  the  important  result, 
and  may  be  stated  in  a  less  strict  and  more 
popular  form  thus:  The  real  world  (so- 
called)  Is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  change — 
origination  and  decay.  Things  pass  away 
and  others  come  in  their  places.    Under 


this  change,  bowever,  there  is  a  permanent 
called  Essence. 

The  imaginative  thinkliiR  finds  it  Impos- 
sible to  realize  such  an  abiding  as  exists 
through  the  decay  of  all  external  form, 
and  hence  pronounces  It  unknowable.  But 
pure  thought  seizes  it,  and  finds  it  a  pure 
self-relation  or  process  of  return  to  itself, 
which  accordingly  has  duality,  thus : 
a.  The  positing  or  producing  of  a  some- 
what or  an  immediate,  and,  b.  The  cancel- 
ling of  the  same.  In  this  quality  of  be- 
ginning and  ceasing,  this  self-relation 
completes  Its  circle,  nnd  is  thus,  e.  the  en- 
tire movement. 

All  categories  of  the  understanding 
(cause  and  effect,  matb-r  and  form,  possi- 
htlity.  etc.)  are  found  to  contain  this 
movement  wlien  dissolved.  And  hence 
they  liave  self-determination  for  their  pre- 
supposition and  esplanation.  It  is  un> 
necessary  to  add  that  uidesa  one  gives  up 
trying  to  imagine  truth,  that  this  Is  all 
very  absurd  reasoning.  (At  the  end  of  the 
sixth  book  of  Plato's  Republic,  cli.  sxl- , 
and  In  the  seventh  book.  ch.  xiil.,  one  may 
see  howcleariy  this  matter  was  understood 
more  than  two  tliousand  years  ago  ) 

To  manifest  or  reveal  Is  to  make  known : 
and  hence  to  speak  of  the  "  manifestation 
of  a  hidden  and  inscrutable  essence"  is  to 
speak  of  the  making  known  of  an  unknow- 
able. 

Hr.  Spencer  goes  on ;  no  hypothesis  of 
the  universe  is  possible — creation  not  con- 
ceivable, for  tliat  would  be  something  out 
of  nothing— self-existence  not  conceivable, 
for  that  iuvolves  unlimited  past  time. 

He  holds  that  "  all  knowledge  Is  relo- 
lice,''  for  all  explanation  is  the  reducing 
of  a  cognition  to  a  more  genitriLl.  He  says, 
(p.  8B,)  '■  Of  necessity,  therefore,  explana- 
tion must  evenhially  bring  us  down  to  the 
inexplicable— the  deepest  truth  which  we 
can  get  at  must  be  unaccountable."  This 
mucli  valued  Insight  has  a  positive  side  hs 
well  as  the  negative  one  usually  developed : 

I.  (a.)  To  explain  something  we  sub- 
sume it  under  a  more  general. 

(b.)  Tlie  "tummam  genu*''  cannot  be 
subsumed,  and 
(c.)  Hence  is  inexplicable. 

II.  But  those  who  conclude  fW>m  this 
that  we  base  our  knowledge   ultimately 
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upon  faith  (from  the  supposed  feet  that  we 
cannot  prOve  our  premises)  forjfct  that^- 

(a.)  If  the  eiibsumluarprocesflendBln  an 
nnknoTcn,  then  all  the  eubiuming  hss  re- 
sulted in  nothing;  for  to  Bubsnme  some- 
thing uudar  an  nnknown  does  not  explain 
it.  (Plato's  Republic.  Book Vll.chapxin.) 

<b.)  The  more  general,  however,  Istlie 
more  simple,  and  lience  the  "»ummum 
ifMiuf ''  is  the  purely  simple — it  is  Beln;;. 
But  the  simpler  the  clearer,  and  the  purely 
^mple  is  the  abBOlutely  clear. 

(e.)  At  the  "  tummvm  pemw"  siibsump- 
Hon  becomes  the  principle  of  Identity- 
being  is  being;  and  thiiH  stated  we  liave 
simple  seif-relfltlon  as  the  origin  of  all 
clearness  and  knowing  whatsoever. 

III.  Hence  it  is  :<een  that  it  Is  not  the 
mere  fact  of  sub  sumption  thnt  makes  some- 
thing clear,  but  rather  it  is  the  reduction 
of  it  to  identity. 


In  pure  being  as  the  ntmmtim  genut,  the 
mind  contemplates  the  pnre  form  of  know- 
injj — "a  ig  a,"  or ''a  subject  Is  a  predi- 
cate"— (a  is  b).  The  pure  "U"  Is  the 
empty  form  of  mental  affinnation,  the  pure 
copula;  and  thus  in  the  nonmum  genus 
the  mind  recognizes  the  pure  form  of  itself. 
All  objectivity  is  at  this  point  dissolved 
Into  the  thinking,  nnd  hence  the  subsump- 
Hon  becomes  identity— (belng=«ffo,  or  "«>- 
gito,  ergo  turn" ;)  the  process  turns  round 
and  becomes  synthetic,  ("dialectic"  or 
"genetic,"  as  called  by  some).  From  this 
it  Is  evident  that  self-<«naciousness  is  the 
basis  of  all  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THK"  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  "OF  THE  "KMOW- 
ABLE." 

As  might  be  expected  from  Spencer's 
treatment  of  the  unknouiabte,  the  knoteabU 
will  prove  a  confused  affair,  especially 
since  to  the  above-mentioned  "  Inscruta- 
bllitf "  of  the  absolute,  be  adds  the  doo- 
trme  of  an  "obscure  consciousness  of  It,- 


holdlng.  tn  ftot,  that  the  kuowable  Is  only 
a  relative,  and  that  it  cannot  be  ihiown 
without  at  the  same  time  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  the  unknowable. 

(P.  83)  he  says :  '■  A  thought  involves 
relation,  difference  and  likeness;  what- 
ever does  not  present  each  of  them  does 
not  admit  of  cognition.  And  hence  we 
may  say  that  the  unconditioned  as  present- 
ing noncof  thes^,  ia  trebly  unthinkable." 
And  yet  he  says,  (p.  98) :  "  The  relative  is 
itself  inconceivable  except  as  related  to  a 
real  non-relative." 

We  will  leave  this  iuBnlte  self-oontradlo- 
tion  thus  developed,  and  turn  to  the  posi- 
tion* established  concerning  the  knowsMe. 
They  concern  the  nature  of  Force.  Matter 
and  Motion,  and  the  predicates  set  up 
ore  "perMstence,"  ■'indestructibility"  and 
similar. 


Although  in  the  flrst  part  "  con  eel  vabil- 
\ty"  was  shown  to  be  utterly  inadequate 
as  a  test  of  truth ;  that  with  It  we  could  not 
even  establlnh  that  the  earth  Is  round,  or 
that  ppace  Is  IriQnltely  continuous,  yet  here 
Mr.  Spencer  finds  that  inconceivability  is 
the  most  convenient  of  all  positive  proofs. 

The  flrst  example  to  be  noticed  Is  his 
proof  of  the  compressibility  of  matt«r  (p. 
61) :  "  It  Is  an  established  mechanical 
truth  that  If  n  body  moving  at  a  griven  ve- 
locity, strikes  an  equal  body  at  rest  In 
such  wise  that  the  two  move  on  together, 
their  joint  velocity  will  be  hut  half  that  of 
the  striking  body.  Now  It  is  a  law  of 
which  the  negative  is  Inconceivable,  that 
In  passing  fVom  any  one  degree  of  magni- 
tude to  another  all  intermediate  degrees 
must  be  passed  through.  Or  in  the  case 
before  us,  a  body  moving  at  velocity  4. 
cannot,  by  collision,  be  reduced  to  velocity 
9,  without  passing  through  all  velocities 
between  4  and  3.  But  were  matter  truly 
solid — were  Its  units  absolutely  Incom- 
pressible and  In  unbroken  contact — this 
"  law  of  continuity,"  at  ft  is  called,  would 
be  broken  in  every  case  of  collision.  For 
when,  of  two  such  units,  one  moving  at  ve- 
locity 4  strikes  another  at  rest,  the  striking 
unit  must  have  Its  velocity  4  Instantan- 
eously reduced  to  velocity  3;  must  pass 
fVom  velocity  4  to  velocity  3  without  any 
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lapse  of  time,  aad  without  pasdag  through 
Intennediate  vetocltles;  must  be  moving 
with  velocities  4  and  2  at  the  Bsme  Instaat. 
which  is  impoBsible.''  On  page  57  he  ac- 
knowledges that  an;  transition  t^otn  one 
rate  of  motion  to  another  ie  inconceivable; 
hence  it  does  not  help  the  matter  to  "  pass 
through  InCermediBte  velocities."  It  Is 
Just  as  great  a  contradiction  and  just  as 
tncouceivahle  that  velocity  4  ahonld  be- 
come veiociiy  3.90S9+,  as  It  is  that  it 
should  become  velocity  2 ;  for  no  change 
whatever  of  the  motion  can  be  thought  (aa 
he  cotifesBes)  without  having  two  motions 
In  one  time.  Motion,  in  fact,  is  the  syn- 
thealB  of  place  and  lime,  and  cannot  be 
comprehended  except  as  their  unity.  The 
argument  here  quoted  is  only  adduced  by 
Hr.  S.  for  the  purpose  of  an  Li  [heals  to  other 
arguments  on  tlie  other  side  a»  weak  as 
Itself. 

Ou  page  241,  Hr.  Spencer  deals  witli  the 
qnestion  of  the  dei^tructtbilltT  of  matter: 
"The  annihilation  of  matter  U  unthink- 
able for  the  same  reason  that  the  creation 
of  maUer  \»  unthinkable.''  (P.  54) :  "  Mat- 
ter in  its  ultimate  nature  is  as  absolutely 
Incomprehensible  as  space  and  time,"  The 
nature  of  matter  Is  unthinkable,  its  crea- 
tion or  destructibillty  is  unthinkable,  and 
In  this  style  of  reasoning  we  can  add  that 
its  itideuruaibilit]/  is  likewise  uutidnliabie ; 
in  fast  the  argument  concerning  self-exist- 
ence will  apply  here.  (P.  31):  "Self- 
existence  necessarily  meau»i  existence  with- 
out a  beginning;  and  to  form  a  conception 
of  self-existence  is  to  form  a.  conception  of 
existence  without  a  beginning.  Now  by 
no  menUl  effort  can  we  do  this.  To  con- 
ceive existence  through  infinite  past  time. 
Implies  the  conception  of  infinite  past  time, 
which  is  an  impossibUlty."  Thus,  too, 
we  might  argue  in  a  strain  identical:  in- 
destructibility Implies  existence  through 
infinite  future  time,  but  by  no  mental  effort 
can  Infinite  time  be  conceived.  And  thus, 
too,  we  prove  and  disprove  the  persistence 
of  force  and  motion.  When  occasion  re- 
quires, the  ever-convenient  argument  of 
"  inconceivability "  enters.  It  reminds 
one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  -imbeciUty" 
upon  which  are  based  '*  sundry  of  tlie  most 
important  phenomena  of  intelligence," 
among  which  he  mentions  the  category  of 
causality.     If  causality  is  founded  upon 


imbecility,  and  alt  experience  upon  0,  it 
follows  that  all  empirical  kitowledge  rests 
upon  imbecility. 

On  page  ^47,  onr  author  asserts  that  the 
first  law  of  motion  "  is  lu  our  day  being 
merged  in  the  more  general  one.  that  mo- 
tion, like  matter,  is  indestructible."  It  Is 
Interesting  to  observe  that  this  so-called 
''  First  law  of  motion  "  rests  en  no  better 
basis  than  very  crude  reflection. 

"When  not  influenced  by  external  forces, 
a  moving  body  will  go  on  in  a  straight  line 
with  a  uuiforiii  velocity,"  is  Spencer's  state- 
ment of  it. 

This  abstract  supposed  law  has  neces- 
sitated much  scafi'oidlng  In  Natural  Phi- 
losophy that  is  otherwise  entirely  unneces- 
sary; It  contradicts  the  idea  of  momentum, 
and  Is  thus  refuted: 

I.  A  body  set  In  motion  continues  in 
motion  after  the  impulse  has  ceased  from 
without,  for  the  reason  that  it  ret&ins  mo- 


II. Homentnni  is  the  product  of  weight 
by  velocity,  and  weight  is  the  attraction  of 
the  body  In  question  to  another  body  exter- 
nal to  it.  If  all  bodies  external  to  the 
moving  body  were  entirely  removed,  the 
latter  would  have  no  weight,  and  hence 
the  product  of  weight  bv  velocity  would 
be  Kcro. 

III.  The  "external  influences"  referred 
to  in  the  so-called  "law,"  mean  chiefly 
attraction.  Since  no  body  could  have  mo- 
mentum except  through  weight,  another 
name  for  attraction,  it  follows  that  all  free 
motion  has  reference  to  another  body,  and 
hence  Is  curvilinear;  thus  we  are  rid  of 
that  embarrassing  " straight^Une  motion" 
which  gives  so  much  trouble  In  mechanics. 
It  has  all  to  be  reduced  back  again  through 
various  processes  to  curvilinear  movement. 

We  come,  finally,  to  consider  the  central 
point  of  this  system  ; 

THE  CORRKLATION  OF  FORCES. 

Speaking  of  pei'sisteuce  of  force,  Mr. 
Spencer  concedes  (p.  252)  that  this  doc- 
trine is  not  demonstrable  from  experience. 
He  says  (p.  354)  :  "Clearly  the  persistence 
of  force  is  an  ultimate  truth  of  which  no 
Inductive  proof  Is  possible/'     ti*.  .Tm)  : 


"By  the  perristence  of  force  we  really 
mMn  the  persistence  of  some  power  wlilch 
trtnacends  our  knowledge  aad  conception.'' 
(P.  257) :  "The  indestructibility  of  matter 
and  the  contiauity  of  modon  we  saw  to  be 
really  coroUnries  from  the  Impossibility  of 
est»blishii)g  In  tbouf;ht  a  relntion  between 
somethlnx  and  nothing."  fThna  what 
was  established  na  a  mental  Impotence  is 
now  made  to  have  objective  validity.) 
"Our  iuabillly  to  conceive  matter  and 
motion  destroyed  !b  onr  inability  to  sup- 
preaa  conscionsnees  Itself."  (P.  258): 
"Whoever  alleges  that  the  iiiabllity  to  con- 
ceive a  beginning  or  end  of  the  universe 
is  a  negative   result  of  our  mental   slruc- 

of  the  universe  as  persistent  U  a  positive 
result  of  our  mental  structure.  And  thi» 
perslBience  of  the  universe  1^  the  persist- 
ence of  that  unknown  caui^e,  power,  or 
force,  which  Is  manlfeated  to  w*  through 
all  phenomena.'"  Thli'  ■■  p«f.lllve  resnlt  of 
our  mental  structure "  is  i-aid  to  rest  on 
our  "inability  to  conceive  the  limitation 
of  consciousness"  which  is  ''simply  the 
obverse  of  our  inability  to  put  an  end  to 
the  thinking  ^luhject  while  still  continuing 
lo  think."  (P.  257):  To  think  of  some- 
thing becoming  nothing,  would  involve 
that  this  substance  of  consciousness  having 
just  existed  under  a  given  form,  should 
next  assume  no  form,  or  should  cense  to 
be  coiiscluusness." 

It  will  be  observed  here  that  li,e  is  en- 
deavoring to  solve  the  First  Antinomy  of 
Kant,  and  that  his  argument  in  ibis  place 
differs  from  Kant's  proof  of  the  "Antlthe- 
sIk"  In  this,  that  while  Kant  proves  tlmt 
"The  world  [or  universe]  has  no  begin- 
ning," etc,  by  the  impossibility  of  the 
origination  of  anything  in  a  "void  time," 
that  Hr.  Spencer  proves  the  same  thing  by 
asserting  it  to  be  a  "positive  result  of  our 
mental  structure,"  and  then  proceeds  to 
show  that  this  is  a  sort  of  "Inability'' 
which  has  a  subjective  explanation ;  it  is. 
according  to  him,  merely  the  "substance 
of  consciousnesB"  objectifled  and  regarded 
ks  the  law  of  reality. 

Bot  how  Is  it  with  the  "  Thesis"  to  that 
Antinomy,  "The  world  hat  a  be^nning 
In  time?"  Kant  proves  tids  apagogi- 
cally  by  showing  the  absurdity  of  an  '*  In- 
finite series  already  elapsed."     That  our 


author  did  not  escape  tlie  contradiction 
has  already  been  shown  in  our  remarks 
upon  tlie  "indestructibility  of  matter." 
While  he  was  treating  of  the  unknowable 
It  was  ids  special  province  to  prove  that 
self-eiiatence  is  unthinkable.  (P.  31)  :  He 
says  it  means  "  existence  without  a  begin- 
ning," and  "  to  conceive  existence  through 
infinite  past  time,  implies  the  conception 
of  infinite  past  time,  wiiich  Is  an  Impos- 
sibility." Thus  we  have  the  Thesis  of  the 
Antinomy  supported  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
"unknowable,"  and  the  antithesis  of  the 
same  proved  in  the  doctrine  of  tlie  kaow- 
sble. 

We  shall  next  find  him  involved  with 
Kant'.'j  Third  Antinomy. 

The  doctrine  of  the  correlation  Is  stated 
in  the  following  passages : 

(P.  280):  "Those  modes  of  the  un- 
know,'ible,  which  we  call  motion,  heat, 
light,  chendcal  HtBnlty,  etc.,  are  alike 
transformable  into  each  other,  and  hito 
tho^e  modes  of  the  unknowable  which  we 
distinguish  as  -i-ii-riilon,  emotion,  thought: 
these.  In  their  turn-,  heiii'^r  directly  or  in- 
diri'Ctly  re-trriN>forniable  into  the  origiaal 
shapes.  Tliat  no  idea  or  feeling  arises, 
save  as  a  re'.iilt  of  some  piiyslcai  force 
expende<l  In  produ'-ing  It.  1;  fnst  becoming 
a  coniiiion-place  cif  science;  and  whoever 
didy  wei};lis  the  evidence,  will  see  tliat 
nolhiiig  Ixit  iin  overwhelming  bias  In  favor 
of  a  preconceived  theory  can  explain  Its 
non-acceptance.  How  this  metamorpbosls 
takes  place  —  how  a  force  existing  as 
motion,  heat  or  light,  can  become  a  mode 
r>f  consciousness  — how  It  is  possllile  for 
;iiiri:il  vibrations  to  generate  the  sensation 
we  call  sound,  or  (or  the  forces  liberated  by 
chemical  changes  in  the  brain  to  give  rise 
to  emotion  —  these  are  mysteries  which  It 
isimpossibletofathbm."  (P.  2S4) :  "Each 
manifestation  of  force  can  be  interpreted 
only  as  the  eff'ect  of  some  antecedent  force ; 
no  matter  whether  it  be  an  inorganic  ac- 
tion, an  animal  movement,  a  thought,  or  a 
feeling.  Either  this  must  be  conceded,  or 
else  it  must  be  asserted  that  our  sncceaslve 
states  of  consciousness  are  self-created." 
''Either  mental  energies  as  well  as  bodily 
ones  arc  (innnlltatlvely  correlated  to  cer- 
tain energies  expended  in  their  production, 
and  to  certain  other  energies  they  initiate; 
or  else  notliing  must  become  something 
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and  Bometlilng,  nothing.  Since  parslat- 
ence  of  ft>rc«,  being  a  dotuni  of  conaoloue- 
nes8,  cannot  b«  denied,  Ite  unavoidable 
corollary  must  be  accepted." 

On  p-  ti94  he  supports  tbe  doctrine  that 
"motion  takes  the  direction  of  the  least 
reslFitanoe,"  mentally  as  well  as  phyBloally. 

Here  are  some  of  tbe  Inferences  to  be 
drawn  ft'om  the  passages  quoted : 

I.  Eyeryact  la  determined  from  without, 
and  bence  does  not  belong  to  tbe  subject 
In  which  it  manifests  itself. 

a.  To  change  the  ooutsb  of  a  force,  la  to 
make  another  direction  "that  of  the  least 
resistance, "  or  t«  remove  or  diminish  a 
resistance. 

3.  But  to  change  a  resistance  requires 
force,  wblch  C'n  motion)  must  act  In  "  the 
(UrecUon  of  the  least  resistance,"  and 
hence  be  entirely  determined  from  with- 
out, and  governed  by  the  dlspoaltlon  of 
the  forces  it  meets. 

4;  Hence,  of  w(W,  It  la  an  absurdity  to 
talk ;  freedom  or  moral  agencj/  Is  an  Impos- 
sibility. 

5.  That  there  la  self-determination  In 
self-consciousness— that  it  is  "  self-crea- 
ted"—la  to  Mr.  Spencer  the  absurd  alterna- 
tive which  at  once  turns  the  scale  In  favor 
of  tbe  doctrine  that  mental  phenomena 
are  the  productions  of  extei-nal  forces. 

After  this,  what  are  we  to  say  of  tbe 
following?  (P.  601)  :  "  Notwithstanding 
all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  there  will 
probably  have  ariaen  In  not  a  few  minds 
the  conviction  that  the  solutions  which 
have  l>een  given,  along  with  those  to  be 
derived  from  them,  are  easeiitially  mate- 
rialistic. I-et  none  persist  In  these  mis- 
conceptions." (P.  603):  "Their  implica- 
tions are  no  more  materialistic  than  they 
are  splrltuallstle.  and  no  more  spiritualistic 
than  they  are  materialistic." 

If  we  hold  these  positions  by  the  side  of 
Rant's  Third  Antinomy,  we  shall  see  that 
ttiey  all  belong  to  the  proof  Of  the  '•  Anti- 
thesis," vlK. :  "There  la  no  freedom,  bot 
everything  lu  the  world  Imppena  accord- 
ing to  the  laiva  of  nature."  The  "  Theals," 
viz.;  "That  a  onus allty  of  freedom  la  nec- 
essary to  aecoiint  fully  for  the  phenomena 
of  the  world,"  he  has  not  anywhere  sup- 
ported. We  find,  ill  fact,  only  those  think- 
ers who  have  In  some  measure  mastered 
the  third   phase  of  culture   In   thought. 


standing  upon  the  basis  presented  by  Kant 
hi  the  Thesis.  The  <;hler  point  La  tbe 
Thesis  may  be  stated  as  /bllowa:  1.  If 
everything  that  happens  presupposes  a 
previous  condition,  (which  the  law  of 
causallly  states,)  2.  This  previous  condi- 
tion cannot  be  a  permanent  (or  have  been 
always  In  existence) ;  for,  if  so,  Its  conse- 
quence, or  the  effect,  would  have  always 
existed.  Thus  the  previous  condition  must 
be  a  thing  which  has  happened.  3.  With 
this  the  whole  law  of  causality  collapses; 
for  (a)  since  each  cause  la  an  effect,  (b)  Its 
determining  power  escapes  into  a  higher 
member  of  the  series,  and,  (f)  unless  the 
law  changes,  wholly  vanishes ;  there  result 
an  Indeflulte  series  of  effects  wltb  no  cause ; 
each  member  of  the  series  is  a  dependent, 
has  its  being  In  another,  which  again  has 
Its  being  In  another,  and  hence  cannot 
support  the  subsequent  tei-m. 

Hence  It  Is  evident  that  this  Antinomy 
consists,  flrst;  in  tbe  setting  op  of  the  law 
of  causality  ae  having  absolute  valhltt}', 
which  Is  the  antithesis.  Secondly,  the  ex- 
perience is  made  that  such  absolute  law 
of  causality  Is  a  self-nugatory  one,  and  thus 
It  Is  to  be  inferred  that  causality,  Co  be  at 
all,  presupposes  an  origination  in  a  "self- 
moved."  OS  Plato  calls  IL  Aristotle  (Meta- 
physics, xl.  S-7,  and  Ix.  8]  exhibits  this 
ultimsteasthe"  self-active,"  and  the  Scho- 
lastics take  the  same,  under  thedeslgnation 
"  actus  jmnis,  for  the  definition  of  Giod- 

The  Antinomy  thus  reduced  gives : 

I.  Thesis;  Self-determination  must  lie 
at  tiie  basis  of  all  cnusallCy,  otherwise 
causality  cannot  be  all. 

II.  Antithesis :  If  there  is  self-determin- 
ation, "  the  unity  of  experience  (which 
leads  us  to  look  for  a  cause)  is  destroyed, 
and  bence  no  such  case  could  arise  Ui  ex- 
perience." 

In  comparing  the  two  proofs  it  is  at  once 
seen  that  they  are  of  different  degrees  of 
noiversallty.  The  argument  of  the  Thesis 
Is  based  npoo  the  nature  of  the  thing  Itself, 
1,  e.,  a  pure  thought;  while  that  of  tbe 
Aotithesls  loses  sight  of  the  idea  of 
"iffleient"  osuae,  and  seeks  mere  contin- 
uity in  the  sequence  of  time,  and  thus  ex- 
hibits Itself  as  tbe  second  stage  of  thought, 
which  leans  on  tbe  staff  of  fancy,  i.  e.  mere 
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T^fMentattve  tbinldag.  Thli  "unltf  of 
ttzperieDoe,"  as  Kant  calls  It,  la  the  same 
thing,  aUted  la  other  words,  that  Spenoer 
refers  to  as  the  "  poaltlve  result  of  our 
mental  atruoture."  In  one  aense  those  are 
trne  antinomies— those  of  Kant,  Hamilton, 
ct  ttl.—vix.  In  this:  that  the  "rq>rwento- 
the  stftge  of  thinking  finds  itself  onable 
to  shake  off  the  aensuous  picture,  and  think 
"  lub  quadam  tpteie  eettmUaUt."  To  the 
mind  dlsoLplini'd  to  the  third  stage  of 
thoogbt,  the«eare  no  antinomies ;  Spinoza, 
Leibnitz,  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  not  con- 
ftued  by  them.  The  Theris,  properly 
stated,  U  a  true  universal,  and  exhibits  Its 
own  truth,  as  that  upon  which  the  law  of 
causality  rests;  and  hence  tlie  antithesis 
itself— leas  universal— re stUig  upon  the 
law  of  causality,  is  based  upon  the  Thesis. 
Moreover,  the  Thesis  does  not  deny  an  in- 
finite Buccession  In  time  and  space,  it  only 
states  that  there  must  be  an  efSclent  cause 
—Just  what  the  law  of  causality  states,  but 
shows,  in  addition,  that  this  efficient  cause 
must  be  a  ''  self-determined." 

On  page  283  we  learn  that,  "  The  solar 
heat  la  the  final  source  of  the  force  mani- 
fested by  socieiy."  "It  (tne  force  of  so- 
dety)  is  based  ou  aulmal  and  vegetable 
products,  and  these  in  turn  are  dependeut 
on  the  light  and  heat  of  the  auii." 

As  an  episode  in  this  soinewlmt  abstract 
discussion.  It  may  be  diverting  to  notice 
the  question  of  priority  of  discovery 
touched  upon  In  the  following  note  (p. 
4H} :  "  Until  I  recently  consulted  his 
■Outlines  of  Astronomy '  an  another  ques- 
tion. J  was  not  aware  that,  so  far  back  as 
1833,  Sir  John  Herscbel  had  enunciated 
the  doctrine  that  '  the  sun's  rays  are  the 
ultimate  source  of  almost  every  motion 
which  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth."  He  expressiy  Includes  all  geologic, 
meteorologic,  and  vital  actions;  as  also 
those  which  we  produce  by  the  combus- 
tion of  ooal.  The  late  George  Stephenson 
appears  to  have  been  wrongly  credited 
with  tbU  last  Idea." 

In  order  to  add  to  the  thorough  discus- 
sion of  thia  Important  question,  we  wish 
to  suggest  the  claims  of  Thomas  Cariyle, 
who,  as  far  back  as  1830,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  his  Sartor  Setartu*  (Am. 
ed.  pp.  65-6):  "Well  sang  the  Hebrew 
Psalmist:    'If  I  Uke  the  wings  of  the 


mornUig,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermort  parta 
of  the  Universe,  Qod  is  there.'    Thon,  too, 

0  cultivated  reader,  who  too  probably  art 
no  psalmist,  but  a  prosaist,  knowing  Qod 
only  by  tradition,  knowest  thou  any  corner 
of  the  world  where  at  least  force  Is  notf 
The  drop  which  thou  shakest  Irom  thy  wet 
hand,  rests  not  where  It  fkUs,  hut  to-moi^ 
row  thou  findest  It  swept  away;  already, 
on  the  wings  of  the  north-wind,  it  Is  near- 
ing  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  How  It  came  to 
evaporate  and  not  lie  motionless?  Think- 
est  thou  there  is  aught  motionless,  without 
force,  and  dead? 

"As  I  rode  through  the  Schwartzwald, 

1  said  to  myself:  I'hat  little  fire  which 
glows  starltke  across  the  dark-growing 
(nachtende;  moor,  where  the  sooty  smith 
bends  over  his  anvil,  and  thou  hopestto 
replace  thy  lost  horseshoe — is  it  a  detach- 
ed, separated  speck,  cut  off  from  the  whole 
universe,  or  indiaaolubiy  Joined  to  the 
whole?  Thou  fool,  that  smlthy-flre  was 
primarily  kindled  at  ibe  sun ;  Is  fed  by  tdr 
that  circulates  troia  beyend  Noah's  deluge, 
from  beyond  the  Dog  star;  It  is  a  little 
ganglion,  or  nervous  centre  In  the  great 
vitalsystera  of  immensity." 

We  have,  finally,  to  consider  the  cerrel- 
atlon  theory  in  connection  with  the  idea 
of  equilibrium. 

I.  Hotion  results  ttom  destroyed  equi- 
librium. The  whole  totality  does  not  cor- 
respond to  itself,  Its  ideal  and  real  contra- 
dict each  other.  The  movement  is  the  re* 
storing  of  Uie  equilibrium.  Or  the  bringing 
Into  nillty  the  ideal  and  reil.  To  Illus- 
trate :  a  spring  (made  of  steel,  mbl>er,  or 
any  elastic  material)  has  a  certain  form  In 
which  it  may  exist  without  tension;  this 
may  be  called  the  ideal  sttape,  or  simply 
the  ideal.  If  the  spring  Is  forced  to  as- 
sume another  shape.  Its  real  shape  becomes 
different  fh)m  the  Ideal;  Its  equHlbrtum 
is  destroyed,  and  force  Is  manifested  as  a 
tendency  to  restore  the  equilibrium  (or 
unity  of  the  ideal  and  real).  Oeneralize 
this :  all  forces  have  the  sane  nature ; 
(a)  txpaniive  forces  arise  ft'Om  the  Ideal 
existing  without — a  gas,  steam,  for  ex- 
ample, ideally  takes  up  a  more  extended 
space  tiian  It  has  really ;  it  expands  to  fill 
It.  Or  (&)  contractive  forces :  the  rnidtt- 
tjpllclty  ideally  exUts  within ;  v.  g.  uitrao- 
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don  of  gTAvitatloi) ;  matter  tryhiK  to  find 
the  centre  of  the  eartb,  its  ideal.  The  will 
&ots  In  this  way:  llie  ideal  is  cbmiged 
first,  and  draws  tlie  real  alter  it.  I  first 
destroy,  in  thought  and  will,  the  identity  of 
of  Ideal  and  re^i ;  the  tension  resulting  Is 
force.  Thinking,  since  it  deals  with  the 
universal  (or  ihe  potential  and  the  nctnnl) 
is  an  original  source  of  force,  and  ns  will 
result  in  the  seqncl  from  a  reverse  analysis 
(see  below.  V.  3,  O  the  only  source  of  force. 

II.  Persistence  of  force  requires  an  un- 
restorable  equilibrium;  In  raovrng  to  re- 
store one  equilibrium.  It  must  destroy 
another— it"  equivalent. 

in.  But  this  contradicts  the  above  de- 
veloped conception  of  fiTce  as  follows: 
(a)  Since  force  results  from  d^stroyeil 
equilibrium,  it  follows  (b)  that  it  requires 
as  much  force  to  destroy  the  cqnillbriura 
as  is  developed  in  the  resrortti<r  of  It  (and 
this  notion  Is  the  basis  of  the  correlation 
theory).  Bnt  (c)  if  the  first  eqnililirlnni 
(alrendy  destroyed)  can  only  be  restored 
by  the  destroying  of  another  equal  to  the 
same,  it  has  already  formed  an  equtllbrlnm 
with  the  second,  and  the  occasion  of  the 
motion  is  removed. 

If  two  forces  are  eqnal  and  opposed, 
which  «ill  give  way? 

By  this  dialectic  consideration  of  force, 
vre  learn  the  insufficiency  of  the  theory  of 
correlation  as  the  nltlmate  truth.  Instead 
of  being  "the  sole  truth,  which  transcends 
experience  by  underlying  it"  (p.  258),  we 
are  obliged  to  confess  tliat  this  "  persist- 
ence of  force "  resL<  on  the  category  of 
cauHalily;  Its  thin  disguise  consists  hi  the 
substitution  of  other  words  for  the  meta- 
physical expression.  *'  Every  efi'ect  mu^r  be 
equal  to  its  cause."  And  tliis.  when 
tortured  in  the  crucible,  confesses  that 
the  only  efficient  cause  is  "causa  Jtuf,-" 
hence  the  eOect  is  equal  to  its  cause,  be- 
cause It  Is  the  cause. 

And  the  correlation  theory  results  In 
showing  that  force  cannot  be,  unless  self- 
otiginated. 

That  self-determi nation  is  the  liievltHble 
result,  no  matter  what  hypothesis  be  as- 
sumed, is  also  evident.  Taking  nil  coun- 
ter hypotheses  and  generalizing  them,  we 
have  this  analysis : 


I.  Atty  and  every  being  Is  determln«(l 
from  without  through  another.  (This  theo- 
rem includes  all  anti-self-determination 
doctrines.) 

II.  It  results  from  this  that  any  and 
every  being  is  dependent  upon  another  and 
isalinlte  one;  it  cannot  be  isolated  with- 
out destroying  it-  Hence  it  results  that 
ever}*  being  is  an  element  of  a  whole  that 
includes  ft  as  a  subordinate  n 


III.  Dependent  being,  as  a  subordinate 
element,  cannot  be  said  to  support  any 
thing  attached  to  It.  for  Its  own  support  Is 
not  in  Itself  bnt  in  another,  namely,  the 
whole  that  includes  It.  From  this  it  re> 
suits  that  no  dependent  being  can  depend 
upon  another  dependent  being,  ))ut  rather 
upon  tlie  including  wliole. 

'File  Including  wliole  Is  therefore  not  a 
dependent;  since  it  is  for  itJ?elf,  and  each 
element  Is  determined  through  it.  and  for 
it.  It  niiiy  be  called  the  negative  unity  (or 
the  unity  which  negutea  llie  hidependenoe 
of  the  elements). 

Bemark. — A  clialu  of  dependent  beingn 
collapses  into  one  dependent  being.  De- 
pendence is  not  converted  Into  Independ- 
ence by  simple  multiplication.  All  de- 
pendence is  thus  an  element  ol  an  inde- 
pendent whole - 

IV.  What  is  Ihe  charar.ler  of  this  indo- 
pendent  whole,  this  negative  unitj/i  "Char- 
acter'' means  determination,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  say  that  Its  determination  can- 
not bethrough  another,  for  ihen  it  would 
be  adependent.  and  we  should  be  referred 
again  to  the  whole.  Including  it.  Its  de- 
termination by  M'hich  the  multiplicity  of 
elements  arises  is  hence  Its  own  self-deter- 
mination. Thus  all  tliiltnde  and  depend- 
ence presupposes  an  lis  condition,  self- 
deteimi  nation. 

V.  Self-determination  more  closely  ex- 
amtne<l  e\liibils  s'>me  remarkable  results, 
(which  will  Ihrow  light  on  the  dtsousslon 
of  ''Essence  xnd  Phenomenon  "  above) : 

(1.)  It  Ih  "cuiMi  Jifif;''  active  and  pas- 
sive; existing  dually  as  determining  and 
determined;  this  self-diremption  produoet 
a  dlstiiictloii  In  itself  which  Is  again  can- 
celled. 


(3.)  As  determiner  (or  aolive,  or  cause), 
It  is  Ihe  pure  universal— the  pouaaUn  0/ 
ant  determinations.  But  as  determined 
(passive  or  effect)  it  is  the  special,  the  par- 
tloular,  the  oDS'Sldei]  realitv  tliat  enters 
into  change. 

(3.)  But  it  is  ■■negative  unity"  of  these 
two  sides,  and  henoe  an  individual.  The 
pure  universal  whose  negative  relation  to 
Itself  as  determiner  niake:<  the  purticulur, 
nompletes  itself  to  Individuality  throujrh 
this  act 

(a.)  Since  its  pure  universality  is  the 
gnbatrtite  of  its  determination,  and  at  the 
game  time  a  self-related  activity  (or  nega- 
tlvlty).  It  at  once  becomes  Its  own  object. 

(6)  Its  activlly  (limiting  or  determin- 
ing)—a  pure  negativity — turned  to  itself 
aa  object,  dissolves  the  particular  in  the 
universal,  and  thirs  oontituially  realizes 
Its  subjectivity. 

(c.)  Hence  these  two  sides  of  the  nega- 
tive unity  are  more  properly  subject  and 
object,  and  since  they  are  identical  {oanta 
stii)  we  may  name  the  result  "Belf-con- 
sciousneas." 

The  absolute  truth  of  all  truths,  then.  Is 
Uiat  self-con aclonsneas  is  the  form  of  the 
Total.  God  Is  a  Person,  or  rattier  the 
Person.  Through  His  self-conseiouanees 
(thought  of  Himself)  he  makes  Himself 
an  object  to  Himself  (Nature),  and  In  the 
same  act  cancels  it  again  into  His  own 
image  (finite  spirit),  and  thus  comprehends 
ffimself  in  this  self-revelation. 

Two  remarlce  must  be  made  here:  (1.) 
This  is  not  '■Pantheiam;'*  for  It  results 
that  Ood  is  a  Person;  and  aecondiy  Nature 
is  a  self-cancelling  side  in  the  process; 
thirdly,  the  Bo-called  "finite  spirit,"  or 
man,  la  Immortal,  since  otherwise  he  would 
not  be  the  last  link  of  the  chain ;  but  such 
be  is,  tMcause  he  can  develop  out  of  his 
sensuous  life  to  pure  thought,  uncondition- 
ed by  time  and  space,  and  hence  he  can 
surpass  any  fixed  ■'higher  intelligence, " 
00  matter  how  high  created. 

(a.)  It  la  the  result  that  all  profound 
thinkers  have  arrived  at. 

Aristotle  (Heiaphysics  XI.  6  A  7)  car- 
ries this  whole  question  of  motion  back  to 
its  presuppo^liOD  in  a  mode  of  treatment 
"sdA  quadum  tpeeU  atemitatti."  He 
eoncludes  thus :  '"llie  thinking,  however, 
of  that  wblob  Is  purely  for  Itself,  Is  a  think- 


ing of  (bat  which  Is  most  excellent  In  and 
for  itself. 

"The  thinlilng  thlnka  Itself,  however, 
through  participation  with  that  which  Is 
thought  by  it;  it  becomes  this  object  In 
Its  own  activity,  In  such  manner  that  the 
subject  and  object  are  identical-  For  the 
apprehending  of  thought  and  essence  is 
what  constitutes  reason.  The  activity  of 
thinking  produces  that  which  Is  perceived; 
so  that  the  activity  Is  rather  that  which 
Reason  seems  to  have  of  a  divine  uatnre; 
speculation  [pure  thinking]  is  ihe  moat  ex- 
cellent employment;  If,  then,  Ood  is  al- 
ways engaged  In  this,  as  we  are  at  tlmaa. 
He  is  admirable,  an<l  If  In  a  higher  degree, 
more  admirable.  But  be  it  in  this  pure 
thinking,  and  life  too  belongs  to  Mim;  for 
the  activity  of  thought  Is  life,  fie  is  this 
activity.  The  activity,  returning  Into  It- 
self, is  the  moat  excellent  and  elernal  life. 
We  say,  therefore,  that  Gud  is  an  eternal 
and  the  best  living  being.  So  that  life  and 
duration  are  uninterrupted  and  eternal; 
for  this  is  God." 

When  one  geta  rid  of  those  "imagea  of 
sense"  cftlled  by  Spencer  "concelvables," 
and  arrives  at  the  ■■unplcturable  notions 
of  intelligence,"  he  will  And  it  easy  to  re- 
duce the  vexed  antinomies  of  force,  matter, 
motion,  time,  space  and  causality ;  arriv- 
ing at  the  fundamental  principle  —  self- 
determination —  he  will  be  able  to  make  a 
science  of  Biology.  The  organic  realm 
will  not  yield  to  duallstic  Keflection. 
Goethe  la  the  great  pioneer  of  the  school  of 
phyaiclsts  that  will  spring  out  of  the  pres- 
ent activity  uf  Reflection  when  it  shall 
have  arrived  at  a  perception  of  its  own 
method. 

BMuine.— Mr,  Spencer's  results,  so  fkr 
as  philosophy  la  concerned,  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  under  four  general  heads:  1. 
Psychology.  2.  Ontology,  'i.  Theology. 
4.  Cosmology. 

PSyCBOMWY. 

(1.)  Conception  Is  a  mere  picture  in  the 
mind;  therefore  what  cannot  be  pictured 
cannot  be  conceived ;  therefore  the  Infinite, 
the  Absolute, Grod,  Essence,  Matter,  Motion, 
Force — anything.  In  short,  that  involves 
mediation  —  cannot  be  conceived;  hence 
they  are  unknowable. 

(3.)  Consciousness  is  self-knowing;  but 
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tJiat  snbjeot  and  object  are  one.  U  impos- 
riWe.  We  can  timber  know  oiirselvea  not 
any  real  being. 

(3.)  All  reasoning  or  explaining  is  the 
Babsamlng  of  a  aomewbat  tinder  a  more 
general  categoiy;  hence  the  highest  cate- 
gory Is  unsubanmed,  and  hence  inexpll- 

(4.)  Our  Intellectual  faculties  may  be 
improved  to  a  certain  extent,  and  beyond 
this,  no  amount  of  traiaiog  can  avail  any- 
thing.    (Biology,  vol.  1,  p.  188.) 

(S.)  The  "  substance  of  consoioDsnees  " 
U  tbe  basis  of  onr  Ideas  of  persistence  of 
Force,  Hatter,  etc. 

(e.)  All  knowing  Is  reladve ;  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact,  however,  is  not  relatire 
but  absolute. 

OKTOLOQT. 

(1.)  All  that  we  know  is  phenomenal. 
The  reality  passes  all  understanding.  In 
the  phenomenon  the  essence  is  "  manifest- 
ed," bnt  still  It  is  not  revealed  thereby^ 
it  remains  hidden  behind  [t,  Inscrutable  to 
our  perception.  , 

(3.)  And  yet,  since  all  our  knowledge  is 
relative,  we  have  an  obscure  knowledge  of 
the  hidden  and  Inscrutable  essence  of  tbe 
correlate  of  our  knowledge  of  phenomena. 
We  know  that  It  exists. 

(3.)  Though  what  is  inconceivable  Is  for 
that  reason  unknowable,  yet  we  know  that 
persistence  belongs  to  force,  motion  and 
mattery  it  Is  a  positive  result  of  our  "  men- 
tal structure,"  although  we  cannot  con- 
ceive either  destrueablllty  or  Indestructi- 
bUIty. 


(4)  "niough  self- consciousness  la  an 
impossibility,  yet  It  aometimea  occurs,  since 
tbe  "substance  of  consdoosneas "  is  tbe 
object  of  consciousness  when  it  decides 
upon  the  persistence  of  the  Universe,  and 
of  Force,  Hatter,  etc. 

THEOLOeT. 

The  Supreme  B^ng  Is  unknown  and  un- 
knowable; unrevealed  and  unrevealable, 
either  naturally  or  supematurally ;  for  to 
reveal,  reqnlrea  that  some  one  shall  com- 
prehend what  Is  revealed-  The  sole  doc- 
trine of  religion  of  great  value  Is  the  doc- 
trine that  God  transcends  tbe  human  Intel- 
lect. When  Religion  professes  to  reveal 
Him  to  man  and  declare  His  attributes, 
then  it  is  irreligious.  Though  God  is  the 
unknown,  yet  personality,  reason,  eon- 
Bolousness,  etc.,  are  degrading  when  ap- 
plied to  Him.  The  "Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles "  should  be  condensed  into  one,  thus : 
There  is  an  Unknown  which  I  know  that  I 
cannot  know." 

''  Religions  are  envelopes  of  truth  which 
reveal  to  the  lower,  and  conceal  to  the 
higher."  "  They  are  modes  of  manifesta- 
tion of  the  unknowable." 

COSMOLOGY. 

"Evolution  is  t  change  from  an  indeft- 
nlte,  incoherent  homogeneity,  to  a  deflnitet 
coherent  hetrogenelty ;  through  continu- 
ous differentiations  and  Integrations." 
This  is  the  law  of  the  Universe.  All  pro- 
gresses to  an  equilibration— to  a  moving 
equilibrium. 
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Ficht^B  Science  of  Knowledge. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  PICHTE'S  SCIENCE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


TSAKST.ATBD  BY  A.  E.  KROEGER. 


IMOTK.— In  prcaentlng  thla  "  IntroduotloD  "  to  (hi  nmderaor  (be  JoaisAl  ot  SpeonlulTe  Pldloaophy, 
w«  beUevii  -mt  afford  t>i«m  the  oulesl  iiib>£i  of  gsinlnc  an  luif  hi  into  nobte**  greM  work  on  the  Sclanot 
of  Knowledge.  The  preeent  Inlroduclion  w4s  wrlttea  bj  richte  In  1797,  three  j^eari  afler  the  llr*t  pabU. 
oUloD  of  hU  ran  eyetem.  11 1*  certalalr  wrltMa  In  i  remuktblr  cleu  and  vE^rons  style,  (o  u  to  b* 
likilj  to  ureet  tbe  attentlDD  even  of  Ihaw  who  have  bnt  llUle  acqualntanoe  wllh  the  radlmenti  of  tha 
Sotenoa  of  PUloeopbf.  Thli  ledaitogiTe  It  the  pnlbrmee  over  other  MUfi,  alio  written  by  Flohia,  M 
iBlTodnotlODi  to  bli  Sdenea  of  Kuowledga.  A  tranalaUon  of  the  SclMica  ol  Bnowlsdge.  by  Kr.  Sroegar- 
U  >t  preient  in  conrie  of  pnbllcallon  In  Svm  York.  Thli  article  li,  moreorer,  InlereitlDg  ai  being  a  mora 
eonplete  nnfoldlng  of  the  doeCrlne  Of  FUto  npon  Hethod,  hsretofora  Banonneed.—ED.] 


PSELUflKART  RBMARKg. 

iiaai  agUnr,  petlmni.  nl  hombie*.  Mm  n 


.  _ja  laetai  noe  allonJiUi  ant  plaolU,  aad 

nltUllatle  e(  amplitndlnli  hamaoiB  ftrndamenta 
noUrt  Delnde  nt,  mli  commodla  Kqui,  In  oom- 
mooe  oonanlaot,  at  Ipsl  In  partem  TenUDt— itoos 


The  author  of  the  Sdenoe  of  Knowledge 
waa  Boon  coavinced,  through  a  alight  ac- 
qaalat&nc«  with  the  philosophical  literature 
iliiee  the  appearance  of  Kant's  CtitlqueB, 
that  th«  ohject  of  thig  great  man — to  effect 
a  total  reform  in  tbe  aCud^  of  philosophy, 
and  hence  of  all  science— had  regnlted  in  a 
tkOnre,  since  not  one  of  hie  nnmerous  suc- 
eeaaon  appeared  to  undentand  what  he 
had  reallf  spoken  of^  Tbe  author  believed 
that  he  bad  understood  the  latter;  he  re- 
Bolved  to  devote  his  life  to  a  representa- 
tion— totally  Independent  from  Kant's — of 
that  great  discovery,  and  he  will  not  give 
np  this  resolve.  Whether  he  will  succeed 
better  in  making  himself  understood  to  his 
age,  time  alone  can  show.  At  all  events, 
he  knows  that  nothing  true  and  useful, 
which  has  once  1>een  g^ven  to  mankind,  is 
lost,  tbongb  only  remote  posterity  should 
learn  how  to  use  it 

Determiued  by  my  academical  vocation, 
I  wrote.  In  the  flrat  instance,  for  my  hear- 
ers, with  whom  It  was  In  my  power  to  ex- 
plain myself  in  words  nndl  I  was  under- 
stood. 

lUs  is  not  the  place  to  testify  how 
much  cause  I  have  to  be  satisfied  with  my 
efforts,  and  to  entertain,  of  some  of  my 


students,  the  best  hopes  tbr  science.  Hiat 
book  of  mine  has  also  become  known  else- 
where, and  there  are  various  opinions 
afloat  oonoemlng  it  amongst  the  learned. 
A  Judgment,  which  even  pretended  to  bring 
forth  argnmenta,  I  have  neither  read  nor 
heard,  except  fW>m  my  students,  but  I 
have  both  heard  and  read  a  vast  amount  of 
derision,  denunciation,  and  the  general 
assurance  that  everybody  is  heartily  op- 
posed to  this  doctrine,  and  the  confession 
that  DO  one  can  understand  IL  As  f ar  aa 
the  latter  Is  concerned,  I  will  cheerfully 
assume  all  the  blame,  until  others  shall 
represent  It  so  as  to  make  it  comprehensi- 
ble, when  students  will  doubtless  discover 
that  my  representation  was  not  so  very  bad 
after  all;  or  I  will  assume  It  altogether 
and  unconditionally.  If  the  reader  thereby 
should  be  encouraged  to  study  the  present 
representation.  In  which  I  shall  endeavor 
to  be  as  clear  as  possible.  I  shall  con- 
tinue these  representations  so  long  as  I  am 
convinced  that  I  do  not  write  altogether  In 
vain.  But  I  write  In  vain  when  nobody 
examines  my  argument. 

I  still  owe  my  readers  the  fbllowing  ex- 
planations: I  have  always  said,  and  say 
agidn,  that  my  system  is  the  same  aa 
Kant's.  That  Is  to  say,  it  contains  the 
same  view  of  the  subject,  but  is  totally  In- 
dependent of  Kant's  mode  of  representa- 
tion. I  have  said  this,  not  to  cover  myself 
by  a  great  authority,  or  to  support  my 
doctrine  except  by  itself,  but  In  order  to 
say  the  truth  and  to  be  Just. 

Perhaps  It  may  be  proven  after  twen^ 
years.    Kant  la  as  yet  a  sealed  bock,  and 
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what  be  hfte  been  understood  to  W&ch,  is 
exactly  wbat  be  intended  to  eradicate. 

My  writiags  are  iieitber  to  espiala  Kant, 
nor  to  be  explained  by  hfs;  tbey  must 
stand  by  themselves,  and  Kant  must  not  be 
counted  in  tbe  game  at  all.  Hy  object  Is — 
let  me  say  it  frankly — not  to  correct  or 
amplify  such  philosophical  reflecUons  as 
may  be  current,  be  they  called  antl-Kaut 
or  Kant,  but  to  totally  eradicate  them,  and 
to  effect  B.  complete  revolution  in  the  mode 
of  thiuking  regarding  these  subjects,  so 
tbat  bereaner  tbe  Object  will  be  posited 
and  det«rmined  by  Knowledge  (Reason), 
and  aot  vice  verea ;  and  this  aerioiiely.  not 
merely  in  words. 

Let  no  one  object:  "If  this  system  Is 
true,  certain  axioms  cannot  be  npbeld," 
for  I  do  not  Intend  thnt  aiiyChlug  sbould 
be  upheld  which  tbis  system  refutes. 

Again :  "  I  do  not  understand  this  book." 
is  to  me  a  very  uninteresting  and  insignifl- 
oant  confession.  No  one  can  and  shall 
understand  my  writings,  without  having 
studied  them;  for  they  do  not  contain  a 
lesson  heretofore  taught,  but  something— 
iilnce  Kant  has  not  been  understood— alto ' 
gcther  new  to  the  age. 

Censure  without  argument  tolls  me 
^mply  tbat  my  doctrine  does  not  please; 
and  this  confeaslon  is  again  very  unim- 
portant; for  the  question  is  not  at  all, 
whether  it  pleases  you  or  not,  but  whether 
It  has  been  proven.  In  the  present  sketoh 
I  write  only  for  those,  in  whom  there 
still  dwells  an  iuner  sense  of  love  for 
troth ;  who  still  value  science  and  con- 
vlcdon.  and  who  are  Impelled  by  a  lively 
leal  to  seek  truth.  With  those,  who,  by 
long  spiritual  slavery,  have  lost  with  the 
fkith  in  their  own  conviction  their  faith 
Id  the  conviction  of  others;  who  consider 
it  folly  If  anybody  attempts  to  seek  truth 
for  himself;  who  see  nothing  in  science  but 
a  comfortable  mode  of  subsistence;  who 
are  horrifled  at  every  proposition  to  en- 
large its  boundaries  as  Involving  a  new 
labor,  and  who  consider  no  means  die- 
graceful  by  which  they  oiin  hope  to  sup- 
press him  who  makes  such  a  proposition, — 
with  those  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

I  should  be  sorry  if  thej/  understood  me. 
Hitlierto  this  wish  of  mine  has  been  real- 
ized; and  I  hope,  even  now,  that  these 
present  lines  will  so  oonfiise  them  tbat  they 


can  perceive  nothing  more  in  them  tiaui 
mere  words,  while  that  which  represents 
their  mind  Is  torn  hither  and  thither  by 
their  lll-«onceaied  rage. 

1ST  RODUCTIOH . 

I.  Attend  to  thyself;  turn  tAfneeye  away 
trora  all  that  surrounds  thee  and  into  thine 
own  Inner  self!  Such  Is  the  first  task  Im- 
posed upon  the  student  by  Philoaopby. 
We  speak  of  nothing  that  is  without  thee, 
but  merely  of  thyself. 

The  slightest  Belf-observation  must  show 
every  one  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  various  immediate  conditions  of  his 
consciousness,  which  we  may  also  call 
representatlooB.  For  some  of  them  appear 
altogether  dependent  upon  our  freedom, 
and  we  cannot  possibly  believe  that  there 
Is  without  ua  anything  corresponding  to 
them.  Our  Imagination,  our  will,  appears 
to  us  as  Tree.  Others,  however,  we  refO' 
to  a  Truth  as  their  model,  which  is  held  to 
be  flrmly  fixed,  independent  of  ua;  and  in 
determining  such  representations,  we  find 
ourselves  conditioned  by  the  necesrity  of 
their  harmony  with  this  Truth.  In  the 
knowledge  of  them  we  do  not  consider 
ourselves  ft'ee,  as  f^  as  their  contents  are 
concerned.  In  abort:  while  some  of  oar 
representations  are  accompanied  by  the 
feeling  of  freedom,  others  are  accompanied 
by  tbe  feeling  of  necessity. 

Beasonably  the  question  cannot  arlsft— 
why  are  the  repcesentations  dependent 
upon  our  freedom  determined  In  precisely 
this  manner,  and  not  otherwise?  For  in 
supposing  them  to  be  dependent  upon  our 
freedom,  all  application  of  the  conception 
of  a  ground  is  rejected ;  they  are  thus,  b«- 
oanse  I  so  fashioned  them,  and  if  I  had 
fashioned  them  dltferently.  they  would  be 
otherwise. 

But  it  is  ceitainly  a  question  worthy  of 
reflection- what  ia  the  ground  of  the  sys- 
tem of  those  representations  which  ar«  ac- 
companied by  tbe  fueling  of  necesdty  and 
of  that  feeling  of  necessity  its«lff  To 
answer  this  question  is  the  object  of  phi- 
losophy; and,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  Is 
philosophy  but  the  Science  which  solve* 
this  problem.  Tlie  system  of  those  repre- 
sentations, which  are  accompanied  by  the 
feeling  of  necessity,  is  also  called  £^Mr<- 
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Mica — Interu^  as  well  hs  external  experi- 
ence. Philosophy,  therefore,  to  say  the 
■une  thing  In  other  words,  has  to  find  the 
ground  or  all  Experience. 

Only  three  objectiong  can  be  raiaeil 
agalnat  this.  Somebody  might  deny  that 
representations,  accompanied  by  the  feel- 
ing of  oeceislty,  and  referred  to  a  Truth 
determined  withoat  any  action  of  ours,  do 
ever  occur  In  our  consciousness.  Such  a 
person  would  either  deny  his  own  linow- 
l«dg«,  or  be  altogether  differetitly  con- 
structed from  other  men ;  in  which  latter 
oau  Us  denial  would  be  of  no  concern  to 
ua.  Or  somebody  might  say :  the  question 
is  completely  unanswerable,  we  are  in  ir- 
remorable  .  ignorance  concerning  it,  and 
must  remain  so.  To  euter  Into  argument 
with  such  a  person  la  altogether  luperflu- 
oiu.  The  best  reply  he  can  receive  Is  an 
actual  answer  to  the  question,  and  then 
all  he  ean  do  is  to  examine  our  answer, 
and  tell  us  why  and  In  what  matters  it  does 
not  appear  satisfactory  to  him.  Finally, 
somebody  might  quarrel  about  the  desig- 
nation, and  a«Bei-t:  "  Philosophy  is  some - 
tbing  else  than  ntiat  you  have  stated 
■hove,  or  at  least  something  else  besides." 
It  might  be  easily  shown  to  such  a  one, 
(lutt  scholars  have  at  all  times  designated 
exactly  what  we  iiave  just  stated  to  be 
Philoaophy.  and  that  whatever  else  he 
might  assert  lo  be  Philosophy,  has  already 
another  name,  and  that  if  this  word  slgni- 
Be>  anything  at  ail,  It  must  mean  exactly 
this  Science.  But  aa  we  are  not  Inclined 
to  enter  upon  any  dispute  about  words, 
we,  for  our  part,  have  already  given  up 
the  name  of  Philosophy,  and  have  culled 
the  Science  which  has  the  golutlon  of  this 
problem    for   Us   objeo:.    tbe    SeUiux   of 

II.  Only  when  speaking  of  something, 
which  we  consider  accidental,  i.  e.  which 
we  suppose  might  also  have  been  other- 
wise, thoagb  it  was  notdetermined  by  free- 
dom, can  we  ask  for  its  ground;  and  by 
this  very  aAlng  for  its  ground  does  it  be- 
come accidental  to  the  questioner.  To 
And  the  ground  of  anything  accidental 
meana,  to  find  something  else,  fVom  the 
determined  ness  of  which  It  can  be  seen 
why  tbe  occidental,  amongst  the  various 
awuUtions  it  might  have  assumed,  assumed 


preciaely  the  one  it  did.  The  ground  lies 
— by  the  very  thinking  of  a  ground — l>e- 
yond  Its  Grounded,  and  both  are,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  Ground  and  Grounded,  opposed 
to  each  other,  related  tft  each  other,  and 
thus  the  latter  is  explained  from  the  former. 

Now  Philosophy  is  to  discover  tbe 
ground  of  all  experience;  hence  Its  object 
lies  necessarily  beyond  all  Experience  • 
Thla  sentence  applies  to  all  Philosophy, 
and  hac  been  so  spiled  always  heretpfore, 
if  we  except  these  latter  days  of  Kant's 
mlaconstruerg  and  their  l^ts  of  conscious- 
nesa,  I.  e.  of  Inner  experience. 

No  objection  can  be  raised  to  this  para- 
graph; for  tbe  premise  of  our  conclusion 
is  a  mere  analysis  of  the  above-stated  oon- 
oeption  of  Philosophy,  and  from  the  prem- 
ise the  concluaiou  Is  drawn.  If  some- 
body should  wish  to  remind  us  that  the 
coiiceplion  of  a  ground  must  be  dlAerentiy 
explained,  we  can,  to  be  sure,  not  prevent 
him  from  forming  another  conception  of 
It,  if  he  ao  chooses;  but  we  declare,  on 
the  strength  of  our  good  right,  that  tM,  In 
the  above  description  of  Philosophy,  wish 
to  have  nothing  else  uiider^tood  by  that 
word.  Hence,  if  It  la  not  to  be  so  under- 
stood, the  possibility  of  Pbiloaophy,  as  we 
have  described  It,  must  be  altogether  de- 
nied, and  such  a  denial  we  have  replied  to 
in  our  first  section. 

III.  The  finite  intelligence  has  nothing 
beyond  experience ;  experience  contains 
the  whole  substance  of  Its  thinking.  The 
philosopher  stands  necessarily  under  the 
same  conditions,  and  hence  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  he  can  elevate  himself  beyond 
experience. 

But  he  can  abstract;  i.  e.  he  can  separate 
by  the  freedom  of  tbiiiliinK  wliat  in  experi- 
ence is  united.  In  Experience,  IA«  Thing 
— ihat  which  Is  to  be  determined  in  itself 
Independent  of  our  freedom,  and  In  ac> 
oordance  with  which  our  knowledge  is  to 
shape  ilaeir^and  tbe  Intelligence — wbleh 
Is  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  It — are  In- 
separably united.  The  philosopher  may 
abstract  fW>ni  both,  and  if  he  does,  he  has 
abstracted  from  Experience,  and  elevated 
himself  above  11.  If  he  abstracts  from  tbe 
firat,  he  reteins  an  intelligence  in  UmV, 
i.  e.  abstricted  from  Its  relation  to  experi- 
enca;  if  he  abstract  f^om  the  Utter,  b^.r^ 
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tains  the  Tbiag  in  iUelf,  I.  e.  abstracted 
from  the  fact  that  It  occurs  in  experience; 
and  thus  retalas  the  Intelligence  in  Itself, 
or  the  "Thing  in  itself,"  as  the  explana- 
tory ground  of  Experience.  The  former 
mode  of  proceeding  is  called  Mealirm,  the 
latter  Dogmatism. 

Only  these  two  philosophical  systems — 
and  of  that  these  remarks  should  conrince 
everybody — are  possible.  According  to 
the  first  system  the  representations,  which 
are  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  neces- 
sity, are  produciJons  of  the  Intelligence, 
whicli  must  be  presupposed  lu  their  ex- 
planation; according  to  the  latter  system 
they  are  the  productions  of  a  thing  in  itself 
which  must  be  presupposed  to  expl^n 
them.  If  anybody  desired  to  deny  thia, 
he  would  have  to  prove  that  there  Is  still 
another  way  to  go  beyond  experience  than 
the  one  by  means  of  abstraction,  or  that 
the  consciousness  of  experience  contains 
more  than  the  two  components  just  men- 
doned. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  first,  It  will  appear 
below,  it  is  true,  that  what  we  haTe  here 
called  Iiitel^gence  does.  Indeed,  occur  in 
consciousness  under  another  name,  and 
hence  Is  not  altogether  produced  by  ab- 
Bbaction;  but  it  will  at  the  same  time  be 
shown  that  the  consciousness  of  It  is  con- 
ditioned by  ao  abstraction,  which,  bow- 
ever,  occurs  naturally  to  mankind. 

We  do  not  at  all  deny  that  It  Is  possible 
to  compose  a  whole  system  from  fragments 
of  these  incongruous  systems,  and  that 
this  illogical  labor  has  often  been  under- 
taken; but  we  do  deny  that  more  than 
these  two  systems  are  possible  In  a  logical 
course  of  proceeding. 

IV.  Between  the  object— (we  shall  call 
the  explanatory  ground  of  experience, 
which  a  philosophy  asserts,  the  object  of 
that  pkUotophy.  since  it  appears  to  be  only 
through  and  for  such  philosophy) — be- 
tween the  object  of  IdealUm  and  that  of 
Dogmatism  there  is  a  remarkable  distinc- 
tion In  regard  to  tiieir  relation  to  con- 
sciousness generally.  All  whereof  I  am 
conscious  Is  called  object  of  consciousness. 
There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  object 
can  be  related  to  consciousness.  Either 
It  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
representation,  or  as  existing  without  any 


action  of  ours;  and  in  the  latter  case,  a» 
either  also  determined  in  regard  to  Ita 
qualltatlveness,  or  as  existing  merely  In 
regard  to  Its  existence,  while  determinable 
in  regard  to  its  qualitative ness  by  the  free 
inteUigence. 

The  first  relation  applies  merely  to  an 
imaginary  object ;  the  second  merely  to  an 
object  of  Ex:perlcnce;  the  third  applies 
only  to  an  object,  which  we  shall  at  once 
proceed  to  describe. 

I  can  determine  myself  by  ft*eedom  to 
think,  for  instance,  the  Thbig  in  Itself  of 
the  Dogmatists.  Now  if  I  am  to  abstract 
ttoTa  the  thought  and  look  simply  upon 
myself,  I  myself  become  the  object  of  a 
particular  representation.  That  I  appear 
to  myself  as  determined  in  precisely  this 
manner,  and  none  other,  e.  g.  as  thinking, 
and  as  thinking  of  all  possible  thoughts — 
precisely  this  Thing  Id  itself.  Is  to  depend 
exclusively  upon  my  own  freedom  of  self- 
determination  ;  I  have  made  myself  such  a 
particular  object  out  of  my  own  free  wUl- 
I  have  not  made  myulf;  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  forced  to  think  myself  in  advance  as 
determinable  through  this  self-determina- 
tion. Hence  1  am  myself  my  own  object, 
the  det«rminateneM  of  which,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  depends  alt«getber  upon 
the  Intelligence,  but  the  existence  of  which 
must  always  be  presupposed.  Now  this 
very  "  I "  is  the  object  of  Idealism.  The 
object  of  this  system  does  not  occur  actu- 
ally as  something  real  In  coii  acinus  ness, 
not  as  a  TMng  in  a>«l/— for  then  Idealism 
would  cease  to  be  what  It  Is,  and  become 
Dogmatism — but  as  "/"  in  iteeif;  not  aa 
an  object  of  Experience— for  it  Is  not  de- 
termined, but  is  exoluaively  determinable 
through  my  freedom,  and  without  this  de- 
termination it  would  be  nothing,  and  Is 
really  not  at  all— but  as  something  beyond 
all  Experience. 

The  object  of  Dogmatism,  on  the  con- 
trary, belongs  to  the  objects  of  the  first 
class,  which  are  produced  solely  by  Tre» 
Thinking.  The  Thing  In  Itself  is  a  mere 
InvenUon.  and  has  no  reall^  at  all.  It 
does  not  occur  In  Experience,  for  the  sys- 
tem of  Experience  is  nothing  else  than 
Thinking  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of 
neoessl^,  and  can  not  even  be  said  to  b« 
anything  else  by  the  dogmatist,  who,  like 
every  philosopher,  has  to  explain  its  canae. 
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True  the  dogWHtlHt  wftnts  to  obtain  re- 
ality for  It  throufrti  the  necessity  of  think- 
ing it  ns  K  grouDd  of  all  experience,  and 
would  succeed.  If  he  could  prove  that  ex- 
perieoce  can  be,  and  can  be  explained  oaly 
by  meana  of  it.  But  thU  la  the  Tery  thing 
In  dispute,  and  he  cannot  presuppose  what 
most  first  be  proven. 

Hence  the  object  of  Idealism  haa  thia 
adrantage  over  the  object  of  Dogmatism, 
that  it  la  not  to  be  deduced  as  the  explana- 
torj  ground  of  experience — which  would 
be  a  contradiction,  and  change  this  system 
Itself  Into  a  part  of  experience— hnt  that 
It  ia,  neverthelesB,  to  be  pointed  out  aa  a 
part  of  consciousness ;  whereas,  the  object 
of  Dogmatism  can  pass  for  nothing  tat  a 
mere  laTention,  which  obtains  validity 
only  through  the  success  of  the  system. 

Tbta  we  have  aaid  merely  to  promote  a 
clearer  Insight  Into  the  distinction  between 
the  two  systems,  but  not  to  draw  IVom  It 
coDclnriona  against  the  latter  ayatem. 
That  the  obJe<%  of  every  philosophy,  aa 
explanatory  ground  of  Experience,  must 
lie  beyond  all  experience.  Is  required  by 
the  very  nature  of  philosophy,  and  Is  far 
from  being  derogatory  to  a  system.  But 
we  have  as  yet  discovered  no  reasons  why 
that  object  should  alao  occur  In  a  partlo- 
ttlar  manner  within  consciousness. 

If  anybody  should  not  be  able  to  convince 
bfmself  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have  just 
s^d,  thla  would  not  make  hla  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  whole  system  an  Impos- 
siUllty,  since  what  we  have  Just  said  was 
only  intended  aa  a  pasalng  remark.  Still 
in  contbrmlty  to  our  plan  we  will  alao  here 
take  possible  objections  Into  consideration. 
Somebody  might  deny  the  asserted  im- 
mediate self- consciousness  in  a  (tee  act  of 
the  mind.  Such  a  one  we  should  refer  to 
the  conditions  stated  above.  This  self- 
oonscionsness  does  not  obtrude  Itself  upon 
DB,  and  cornea  not  of  its  own  accord;  it  Is 
neoessary  flrst  to  act  free  and  next  to  ab- 
stract r^m  the  object,  and  attend  to  one's 
self.  Nobody  can  he  forced  to  do  this 
and  though  he  may  say  he  has  done  It,  it 
Ik  impossible  to  aay  whether  he  has  done  it 
correctly.  In  one  word,  thia  conacious- 
ness  cannot  be  proven  t«  any  one,  but 
everybody  must  Ti-mij  produce  it  within 
Umeelf.  Against  the  second  aaaertlon, 
that  the  "Thing  In  Itself"  is  a  mere  hi- 


V.  Neither  of  these  two  syatema  can  di- 
rectly refCite  the  other ;  for  their  dispute  is 
a  dispute  about  the  first  principle :  each 
system  if  you  only  admit  Its  first  axiom- 
proves  the  other  one  wrong,  each  denies 
all  to  the  opposite  and  these  two  systems 
have  no  point  in  common  from  which  they 
might  bring  ahoiit  a  mutual  underatanding 
and  reooQ dilation.  Tboughthey  may  agree 
on  the  words  of  a  sentence,  they  will  sure- 
ly attach  a  different  meaning  to  the  worda- 

(Hence  the  reason  why  Kant  haa  not 
been  understood  and  why  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  can  find  no  friends.  The  ays- 
tema  of  Kant  and  of  the  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge are  W«a[£«Me~not  In  the  general  In- 
definite, but  la  the  Juat  described  definite 
sense  of  the  word;  but  the  modern  phi- 
losophers are  all  of  then  dogmatists,  and 
are  firmly  resolved  to  remain  ao.  Kant 
was  merely  tolerated.becauae  It  was  possi- 
ble to  make  a  dogmatist  out  of  him;  but 
the  Science  of  Knowledge,  which  cannot 
be  thus  construed.  Is  insupportable  to  these 
wise  men.  The  rapid  extension  of  Kant's 
philosophy — when  it  was  thna  mlaunder- 
stood — la  not  a  proof  of  the  profundity, 
but  rather  of  the  shallowness  of  the  age. 
For  In  thia  shape  It  la  the  most  wonderful 
abortion  ever  created  by  human  Imagina- 
tion, Biul  it  does  little  honor  to  its  defend- 
ers that  they  do  not  perceive  this.  It 
can  also  be  shown  that  this  philoaophy  waa 
accepted  ao  greedily  only  because  people 
thought  It  would  put  a  stop  to  nil  serious 
speculation,  and  continue  the  era  of  shal- 
low Empiricism-) 

First.  Idealism  cannot  reflite  Dogma- 
tism. True,  the  former  system  haa  the  ad- 
vantage, as  we  have  already  said,  of  being 
enabled  to  point  out  Its  explanatory  ground 
of  all  experience — the  free  acting  Intelli- 
gence—aa  a  fact  of  consciousness.  Thia 
fact  the  dogmatist  must  also  admit,  for 
otherwise  he  would  render  himself  incapa- 
ble of  maintaining  the  argument  with  hla 
opponent;but  heattheaame  tlmcby  a  cor- 
rect conciualon  Trom  hU  principle,  changea 
this  explanatory  ground  into  a  deception 
and  appearance,  and  thue  renders  it  inca- 
pable of  btAng  tlie  explanatory  ground  of 
anything  else  since  it  cannot  midntai^.lt; 
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own  existence  in  iu  own  philosophy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Doj^atiat,  all  phenomena 
of  our  DonsclousnctjS  are  pi'ocluctions  of  a 
Thing  in  itaelf,  even  our  p|-eii:n<le<t  ileter- 
loiiiations  by  I'reedom.  and  tli«  belief  that 
we  are  free.  'fUls  belief  is  iiroduoed  by 
tbe  eflect  of  the  'llilng  upon  ourselves,  uud 
the  determinations,  wiiich  we  deduced  thtm 
freedom,  are  also  produced  by  it.  The  only 
difference  Ib.  ttiat  we  are  not  aware  of  it  in 
these  cases,  and  hence  ascribe  it  to  no 
c«u)ie,  1.  e.  to  our  frecdoni.  Every  logical 
<lo<^atis[i8  necessarily  u  Fatalist)  he  does 
not  deny  the  factof  conedousnei-e.  that  we 
consider  ourselves  free — (or  this  would  be 
against  reason; — bnt  he  proves  from  his 
principle  that  this  is  a  fblsu  view.  He  de- 
nies the  independence  of  the  Ego.  which  is 
tbe  basis  of  the  Idealist,  in  toto,  niakcR  It 
merely  a  production  of  the  Thing,  an  acci- 
dence of  the  World;  and  lience  (he  logical 
dogmatist  Is  necessarily  also  materialist. 
He  can  only  be  refuted  from  the  postulate 
of  tlie  freedom  atid  independence  of  the 
Sgo;  but  this  is  precisely  what  he  denies. 
Neither  can  tbe  dogmatist  refute  the  Ideal- 
ist. 

The  principle  of  the  former,  tlie  Thing 
in  itself.  Is  noiliing  and  lias  no  reality,  UB 
Its  defenders  themselves  mnst  admit,  ex- 
cept that  which  It  is  to  receive  from  the  fact 
that  experience  can  be  explained  ouly 
by  it-  But  this  proof  the  Idealist  annihi- 
lates by  explaining  experience  iu  anotlier 
mtuinar,  hence  by  denying  precisely  what 
dogmatism  assumes.  Thus  the  Thing  in 
itself  becomes  a  complete  Chimera;  there 
is  no  further  reason  why  it  should  be  as- 
sumed; and  with  It  the  whole  edifice  of 
dogmatism  tumbles  down. 

From  what  we  have  Just  stated,  is  more- 
over evident  the  complete  IrrecoucllabiJty 
of  both  systems;  since  the  retulti  of  the 
one  destroy  those  of  the  other.  Wherever 
their  nuion  has  been  attempted  the  mem- 
bers would  not  fit  together,  and  somewhere 
au  immense  gulf  appeared  wlilcfa  conld  not 
be  spanned. 

If  any  one  were  to  deny  this  he  would 
have  to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  a 
union— of  a  union  which  consists  In  an 
everlasting  comiiositlon  of  Hatter  and 
Spirit,  or,  which  is  the  same,  of  Necessity 
and  Liberty. 

Now  since,  as  far  as  we  can  see  at  pres- 


ent, both  systems  appear  to  have  the  same 
speculative  value,  but  since  both  cannot 
stand  together,  nor  j'ct  either  convince  the 
other.  It  occurs  as  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion :  What  can  possibly  tempt  persons  who 
comprehend  thls^aiid  ID  comprehend  it  kc 
so  very  easy  a  matter — to  prefer  tlie  one 
over  the  other;  and  why  skepticism,  as  tbe 
total  renunciation  of  an  answer  to  this 
problem,  does  not  become  universal? 

The  dispute  between  tbe  Idealist  and  the 
Dogmatist  is,  in  reallt}',  the  question, 
whether  the  independence  of  (he  £go  ia 
to  besacrificed  to  thatof  theThing,  or  vfee 
ver»af  What,  then,  is  It  which  induces 
sensible  men  to  decide  in  favor  of  tbe  one 
or  the  Other? 

T^e  philosopher  discovers  from  this  point 
of  view — in  which  he  must  necessarily  place 
himself,  if  he  waiits  to  pass  for  a  philoB- 
.opher.  and  which  lu  the  progress  of  Ttdok- 
ing,  every  man  necessarily  occupies  sooner 
or  later,  —  nothing  farther  EAan  that  he 
i*  forced  to  rtpretent  to  himtelf  both : 
that  he  I^  fri-e,  and  that  there  are  de- 
termined tilings  outside  of  him.  But  it 
is  impossible  for  man  to  stop  at  this 
thought;  tlie  thought  of  a  repreMntatlon 
is  but  a  lialf  a  thought,  a  broken  off  flrag- 
meiit  of  a  thought;  something  must  be 
thouglit  and  added  to  it,  as  coTresponding 
with  the  representation  independent  of  It. 
In  other  words :  the  representation  cannot 
exist  alone  by  itself,  it  is  only  something 
In  connection  with  something  else,  and  iu 
itself  It  is  nothing.  This  necessity  of  tbbilc- 
iug  It  Is,  which  forces  one  from  thatpoinb- 
of  view  to  tlie  question;  What  is  tbe  ground 
of  the  repre&entatiouaV  or,  which  Is  exact- 
ly the  same.  What  is  that  whlcli  corr«- 
spouds  to  tliemV 

Now  the  rtpretenlalion  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Ego  and  that  of  the  Tiling  can 
very  well  exist  together  but  not  the  inde- 
pendence ilge^  of  both.  Only  one  can  be 
tbe  drst.  the  beginning  the  independent; 
the  second  by  the  very  fact  of  being  tbe 
second,  becomes  necessarily  dependent 
upon  the  first,  with  which  it  Is  to  be  con- 
nected— now  which  of  the  two  is  to  b« 
made  the  first?  Reason  furnishes  no  ground 
for  a  decision;  since  the  question  concerns 
not  the  connecting  of  one  link  with  an- 
other, but  the  commeucmeut  of  the  first 
link,  wliloh  as  an  absolute  first  act  la  alto> 
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^ber  coudltlonnl  upon  the  Treedom  or 
Thinking-.  Hence  the  dectsion  is  arbitra- 
ry; and  since  this  ftrbitrarlness  Is  never- 
theless to  have  a  cause,  the  decision  U  de- 
pendent iipuD  inrltnaUon  and  tnlereet.  The 
last  ground,  tlierefore,  of  the  difference 
between  the  Dogmatist  and  the  Idealist  Is 
the  difference  of  their  Interest- 

The  higliest  Interest,  and  lie  nee  the 
jjiround  of  all  other  Intereai-  Is  that  whicli 
we  feel  for  owrgelvtt.  Thus  with  the  Pliil- 
oaopher.  Not  to  lose  hie  Self  in  IiIh  argu- 
mentation, but  10  retain  nnd  assert  it.  thi» 
is  the  Interest  which  uncom^rlously  guides 
all  his  Thinking.  Now.  there  are  two 
grades  of  mankind;  and  In  the  progress 
of  our  race,  before  the  last  grndu  has  been 
nnlTer-'ally  attained,  two  chief  kinds  of 
men.  The  one  kind  is  composed  of  those 
who  have  not  yet  elevated  themselveH  to 
the  full  feeling  of  their  freedom  and  abso- 
lute Independence,  wbo  are  merely  coii- 
selon^  of  themselves  in  the  representation 
of  outward  thingK.  These  Dien  have  only 
a  desultory  conxciousness,  linked  together 
with  the  outward  objects,  and  put  together 
out  of  their  manifoldness.  They  receive  a 
picture  of  their  Self  only  from  the  Thuign. 
as  from  a  mirror;  for  their  own  sake  they 
cannot  renounce  tlieir  fuith  in  the  Inde- 
pendence of  those  things,  iluvv  they  exist 
only  together  with  these  things.  What- 
ever tliey  are  Ihey  have  become  through 
the  outer  W,orld.  Whosoever  Is  only  a 
production  of  the  Things  will  never  view 
bimself  In  any  other  manner;  and  he  Is 
perfectly  correct,  so  long  as  he  speaks 
merely  for  himself  and  for  those  like  him. 
The  principle  of  the  dogmatist  Is :  Faith 
In  the  things,  for  their  own  sake;  hence, 
mediated  Faith  In  their  own  desultory  self, 
as  simply  the  result  of  the  Things. 

But  who.-">ever  becomes  conscious  of  his 
self- existence  and  independence  from  all 
outward  things— and  this  men  can  only  be- 
come by  making  something  of  themselves, 
through  their  own  Self,  Independently  of 
■11  outward  things — needs  no  longer  the 
Things  as  supports  of  his  ^elf,  and  cannot 
use  them,  because  tbcy  annihil.ite  his  inde- 
pendence and  turn  it  into  an  empty  appear- 
ance. The  Sijo  which  he  iiossesses,  and 
which  Interests  him,  destroys  that  Faith  In 
the  Things;  he  twlieves  in  his  Independ- 
ence, from  inclination,  and  seizes  It  with 


affection.  His  Faith  In  himself  la  (mine- 
diate. 

From  this  interest  the  various  passlona 
are  explicable,  which  mix  generally  with 
the  defence  of  these  philosophical  systems. 
The  dogmatist  Is  in  danger  of  losing  hU 
Self  when  his  system  is  attacked;  and  yet 
he  Is  not  nrmed  against  this  attack,  because 
there  Is  something  within  him  which  takes 
part  with  the  aggressor;  henoe.  he  defends 
himself  with  birterness  and  heat.  Tlie 
idealist,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  well  re- 
frain from  looking  down  npon  hi."  opponent 
with  a  certain  carelessness,  since  the  latter 
can  fell  him  nothing  which  he  has  not 
known  long  iigo  and  has  cast  away  as  use- 
less. The  dogmatist  gets  angry,  miscon- 
strues, and  would  persecute,  if  he  had  the 
power;  the  idealist  Is  cold  and  in  danger  of 
ridiculing  his  antagonist. 

Hence,  what  philosophy  a  man  chooses 
depends  eiiMrcly  npon  what  kind  of  man 
he  is;  for  :i  philosophical  system  Is  not  a 
piece  of  dead  iiousehold  furniture,  which 
you  may  use  oi'  not  use,  but  Is  animated 
by  the  sold  of  tlie  man  who  has  it.  Hen 
of  a  naturally  weak-minded  character,  or 
who  have  become  weak-minded  and  crook- 
e<l  through  Intellectual  slavery,  scholarly 
luxuiy  anil  vanity,  will  never  elevate  them- 
"Clves  to  idealism. 

You  can  show  the  dogmatl.^t  the  Insuffi- 
ciency and  Inconsequence  of  his  system,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  directly;  yon  can 
confuse  and  terrify  him  from  all  sides;  but 
yon  cannot  convince  him.  because  he  is 
unable  to  listen  to  and  examine  with  calm- 
ness what  he  cannot  tolerate.  If  Idealism 
should  prove  to  be  the  only  real  Philosophy, 
It  will  also  appear  that  a  man  must  be  bom 
H  philosopher,  be  educated  to  be  one.  and 
educate  himself  to  be  one;  but  that  no 
human  art  (no  external  force)  can  make  a 
philosopher  out  of  him.  Hence,  this  Sci- 
ence expects  few  proselytes  from  men  who 
have  already  formed  their  character;  If 
our  Philosophy  has  any  hopes  at  all.  It 
entertains  them  rather  from  the  young 
generation,  the  natural  vigor  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  submerged  in  the  weak-mind- 
edness of  the  age. 

VI.  But  dogmatism  is  totally  Incapable 
of  explaining  what  It  should  explain,  and 
this  Is  decisive  In  regard  to  Its  Insufflclen- 


so 
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tsy.  It  Is  to  explain  the  representatioii  of 
thing*,  and  proposes  to  expl^n  them  ag  &□ 
eSbotot  the  Things.  Now,  the  dogmadst 
cannot  deny  what  immediate  conscious- 
ness aasei-ts  of  this  representatloD^  What, 
then,  does  It  assert  thereoff  Itlsnotmy 
purpose  here  to  put  in  a  cooccpUon  what 
can  only  be  gathered  in  immeili&l«  contem- 
plaUon,  Dor  to  exhaust  that  which  forms  a 
great  portion  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge. 
I  will  merely  recall  to  memory  what  every 
one,  who  has  but  firmly  looked  within  hitn- 
self,  must  long  since  have  discovered. 

llie  Intelligence,  as  such,  see*  itself,  and 
this  teeing  of  Itself  Is  immediately  con- 
nected with  all  that  ai^rtsins  to  the  Intel- 
ligence; and  this  immediate  uniting  of 
Btiitff  and  Seting  the  nature  of  the  Intel- 
ligence consists.  Whatever  Is  Id  Ihe  Intel- 
ligence, whatever  the  lutelllgence  Is  Itself, 
the  Intelligence  Is  for  it*elf,  and  only  in 
BO  br  as  It  Is  this  for  Utelf  Is  It  this,  aa 
Intelligence. 

I  thinlc  this  or  that  object  I  Now  what 
does  this  mean,  and  bow  do  I  appear  to 
myself  In  this  Thinliiiig?  Not  otherwise 
than  thus:  I  produce  certain  conditions 
within  myself,  if  the  object  is  a  mere  In- 
vention ;  but  if  the  objects  are  real  and 
exist  without  my  Invention,  I  simply  con- 
template, as  a  apectator,  the  production  of 
those  conditions  within  me-  They  are 
within  me  only  in  so  l^r  as  I  contemplate 
them;  my  contemplation  and  their  Being 
are  Inseparably  united- 

A  Thing,  on  the  contrary.  Is  to  be  this 
or  that ;  but  as  soon  as  the  question  Is  put : 
For  uAoM  Is  it  this?  Nobody,  who  but 
comprehends  the  word,  will  reply :  For 
Itself !  But  he  wUI  have  to  add  the 
thought  of  an  Intelligence,  for  which  the 
I'hingla  to  be;  while,  on  tlie  contrary,  the 
Intelligence  is  self-sufflcient  and  requires 
no  additional  tiiought.  By  thlnldng  ft  as 
the  Intelligence  you  Include  already  that 
for  which  It  is  to  be.  Hence,  there  is  in 
the  Intelligence,  to  express  myself  figura- 
tively a  twofold  —  Being  and  Seeing,  the 
Real  and  the  Ideal ;  and  in  the  Inseparabil- 
ity of  this  twofold  the  nature  of  the  Intelli- 
geuce  consists,  while  the  Thing  is  simply 
a  uuit — the  Beal.  Hence  Intelligence  and 
Thing  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other ; 
they  move  in  two  worlds,  between  which 
there  Is  no  bridge. 


The  nature  of  the  IntelUgenee  and  its 
particular  determinations  DogmaUsm  en- 
deavors to  explain  by  the  principle  of 
Causality;  the  Intelligence  is  to  be  a  pro- 
duction, the  second  Unit:  in  a  series. 

But  the  principle  of  causality  applies  to 
a  re<U  series,  and  not  to  a  double  one.  The 
power  of  the  cause  goes  over  into  an  Other 
opposed  to  it,  and  produces  therein  a  Be- 
ing, and  nothing  further;  a  Being  for  a 
possible  outside  Intelligence,  but  not  for 
the  thing  itself.  You  may  give  this  Other 
evens  mechanical  power,  and  It  will  trans- 
fer the  received  Impression  to  the  next 
lioli,  and  thus  the  movement  proceeding 
from  the  first  may  be  transferred  through 
as  long  a  series  as  you  choose  to  make ; 
but  nowhere  will  you  find  a  linti  which  re- 
acts back  upon  Icself.  Or  give  the  Other 
the  highest  quality  which  you  can  give  a 
thhig—i9<n«i6«%— whereby  It  will  follow 
the  laws  of  Its  own  Inner  nature,  and  not 
the  law  given  to  it  by  the  cause— and  It 
will,  10  be  sure,  react  upon  the  outward 
cause;  but  it  will,  nevertheless,  remain  a 
mere  simple  Being,  a.  Being  for  a  possible 
iDtelllgeuce  outside  of  it.  The  Jnteiligence 
you  will  not  get,  unless  you  add  itin  tbink- 
Ing  as  the  primary  and  absolute,  the  con- 
nection of  which,  witli  this  your  indcpeml- 
ent  Being,  you  will  find  It  very  difficult  to 

The  series  Is  and  remains  a  simple  one ; 
and  you  have  not  at  all  explained  what  was 
to  b«  explained-  Yon  were  to  prove  the 
connection  between  Being  and  Represen- 
tatJou;  but  this  you  do  not,  nor  can  you 
do  it;  for  your  principle  contains  merely 
the  ground  of  a  Being,  and  not  of  a  Repre- 
seutatiou,  totally  opposed  to  Being.  Yon 
take  an  immense  leap  into  a  world,  totally 
removed  fi-om  your  principle.  This  le^ 
they  seek  to  hide  in  various  ways.  Rig- 
orously—and this  Is  the  course  of  con- 
sistent dogmntlsm,  which  thus  becomes 
materialism ; — the  soul  is  to  ttiem  no  Thing 
at  all,  and  iudeed  nothing  at  all,  but  merely 
a  production,  the  rcEuit  of  the  reciprocal 
action  of  Tilings  amongst  tliemselves.  But 
this  reciprocal  action  produces  merely  a 
change  in  the  Things,  and  by  no  means 
anything  apart  from  the  Things,  unless  you 
add  an  observing  iulelligence.  The  similes 
which  they  adduce  ta  make  Ibeir  system 
comprelienrible,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
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taannDti7  reaaldng  from  sounds  of  different 
Instruments,  make  Its  Irr&tlooalltf  only 
more  apparent.  For  the  bamiony  Is  not  In 
the  Instruments,  but  merely  in  the  mind  of 
the  bearer,  who  combines  within  himself 
the  manifold  Into  One;  and  unless  you 
have  such  a  hearer  there  is  no  harmony  at 
all. 

Bat  who  oan  prevent  DogmaUsm  from 
AMunlng  Uie  Soal  as  one  of  the  Things, 
per  aeT  The  soul  would  thus  tielong  to 
what  it  has  postulated  for  the  solution  of 
its  problem,  and,  indeed,  the  cate^ry  of 
oause  and  effect  would  thereby  be  made 
applicable  to  the  Soul  and  the  Things- 
materialism  only  permitting  a  reolprocat 
action  of  the  Things  amongst  themselves— 
and  thoughts  might  now  be  produced.  To 
make  tlie  Unthlnlcable  thinkable.  Dogma- 
tism has,  indeed,  attempted  to  presuppose 
Thing  or  the  Soul,  or  both,  in  such  a  man-  . 
ner,  that  the  effect  of  tlie  lliing  was  to 
produce  a  representation.  The  Thing,  as 
inHaencing  the  Soul,  Is  to  be  such,  as  to 
malce  its  influences  representations;  OOD, 
for  instance.  In  Berkeley's  system,was  such 
a  thing.  (Ms  system  was  dogmaHo,  not 
Idealistic.)  But  this  does  not  better  mat- 
ters ;  we  understand  only  mechanical 
effects,  and  It  is  impossible  for  us  lo  under- 
stand any  other  kind  of  effects.  Hence, 
Uiat  presupposition  contains  merely  words, 
but  there  Is  no  sense  In  it.  Or  the  soul 
Is  lo  be  of  such  a  nature  that  every  effect 
upon  th^  Soul  turns  Into  a  representation. 
But  this  also  we  find  It  impossible  to 
noderstand. 

In  this  manner  Dogmatism  proceeds 
everywhere,  whatever  pliase  it  may  as- 
sume. In  the  immense  gulf,  which  in  that 
system  remains  always  open  between 
Things  and  Representations,  it  places'  a 
fewempty  words  instead  of  an  explanaUon, 
which  words  may  certainly  be  committed 
to  memory,  but  In  saj'lng  .which  nobody  has 
ever  jet  thought,  nor  ever  will  tliink,  any- 
thing. For  whenever  one  attempts  to  think 
the  manner  in  which  Is  accomplished  what 
Dogmatism  asserts  to  be  accomplished,  the 
whole  idea  vanishes  Into  empty  foam. 
Hence  Dogmatism  can  only  repeat  its 
principle,  and  repeat  it  In  different  forms; 
can  only  assert  and  re-assert  the  same 
thing ;  but  It  can  not  proeeed  from  what  it 
autm'  to  what  Is  to  be  explained,  uor  ever 


deduce  the  one  t^om  the  other.  But  In 
this  deduction  Philosophy  consists.  Henoe 
Dogmatism,  even  when  viewed  from  a 
speculative  stand-point.  Is  no  Philosophy 
at  all,  but  merely  an  impotent  assertion. 
Idealism  is  the  only  possible  remaining 
Philosophy.  What  we  have  here  said  can 
meet  with  no  objection;  but  It  may  well 
meet  with  inoapablllty  of  anderstandlng  It. 
That  all  influences  are  of  a  meehanioal 
nature,  and  that  no  mechanism  oan  pro- 
duce a  representation,  nobody  will  deny, 
who  but  understands  the  words.  But  this 
is  the  very  difficulty,  ft  requires  a  cert^u 
degree  of  Independence  and  tteedom  of 
spirit  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  In- 
telligence, which  we  have  described,  and 
upon  which  our  whole  refutation  of  Dog- 
matism Is  founded.  Many  persons  have 
not  advanced  further  with  their  Thinking 
than  to  comprehend  the  simple  chain  of 
natural  mechanism,  and  very  naturally, 
therefore, the  Representation,  If  they  choose 
to  think  It  at  all,  belongs,  in  their  eyes,  to 
the  same  chain  of  which  alone  they  have 
any  knowledge.  The  Representation  thus 
becomes  to  them  a  sort  of  Thing  of  which 
we  have  divers  examples  In  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  philosophical  writers. 
For  such  persons  Dogmatism  is  sufficient; 
for  them  tliere  Is  no  gulf,  since  the  opposite 
does  not  exist  for  them  at  all.  Hence  you 
can  not  convince  the  Dogmatist  by  the 
^roof  just  slated,  however  clear  it  may  be, 
for  you  can  not  bring  the  proof  to  his 
knowledge,  since  he  lacks  the  power  to 
comprehend  It. 

Moreover,  the  manner  in  whloh  Dogma- 
tism Is  treated  here,  is  opposed  to  the  mild 
way  of  thinking  which  characterizes  our 
age,  and  which,  though  It  has  been  exten- 
sively accepted  in  all  ages,  has  never  been 
converted  to  an  express  principle  except  in 
ours;  i.e.  that  philosophers  must  not  be 
so  strict  In  their  logic;  in  philosophy  one 
should  not  be  so  particular,  as  for  Instance, 
In  Mathematics.  If  persons  of  Uiis  mode 
of  thinking  see  but  a  few  links  of  Uie 
chain  and  tlie  rule,  according  to  which 
conclusions  are  drawn,  they  at  once  All  up 
the  remaining  part  through  their  Imagina- 
tion, never  Invesiigutlng  further  of  what 
they  may  consist.  If,  for  Instance,  an 
Alexander  Von  loch  tell  them:  "All 
things  are  determined  by  natural  neces- 
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•\tf ;  now  our  represenbdons  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  Things,  and  our  vUl 
depends  upon  our  repreBentfttlona ;  hence 
all  our  will  ts  determined  by  natural  neces- 
sity, and  our  theory  of  a  Tree  will  Is  mere 
deception  1" — ttien  tlie^e  people  think  It 
mightily  compreheasible  and  clear,  al- 
thouj^h  there  is  no  sense  in  It ;  and  they  go 
away  convlticed  and  satisfied  at  the  strin- 
geney  of  this  hU  demonBtratlon. 

I  must  call  to  mind,  that  the  Science  ot 
Knowledge  doen  not  proceed  from  this 
mild  way  of  thinking,  nor  calculate  upon 
it.  If  ooly  a  single  link  in  the  long  chain 
It  has  to  draw  does  not  fit  closely  to  the 
following,  this  Science  docs  not  pretend  to 
have  established  anything. 

VII.  Idealism,  as  we  have  e^d  ahove. 
explains  the  deternilnalluns  of  eonscioua- 
nese  fh)m  the  activity  of  the  Intelligence, 
which,  in  \\x  view.  Is  only  active  and  abso- 
lute, not  passive;  since  It  Is  postulated 
as  the  first  ami  hlgheiit,  preceded  by  noth- 
ing, which  might  explain  its  passivity. 
Prom  the  same  reason  actual  ExUttnce  can 
not  well  be  ascribed  to  the  Intelligence. 
since  such  Enistence  is  the  result  of  recip- 
rocal causality,  but  there  Is  nothing  where- 
with the  Intelligence  might  he  placed  In 
reciprocal  causality.  From  the  view  of 
Idealism,  the  Intell{j;ence  Is  a  Doing,  and 
absolutely  nothing  else;  It  is  even  wrong 
to  call  it  an  Active,  since  this  expression 
points  to  soraethhig  existing,  in  which  the 
activity  is  Inherent. 

But  to  as.ounie  anything  of  this  kiud  is 
ag^nst  the  principle  of  Idealism,  which 
proposes  to  deduce  all  other  things  from 
the  Intelligence.  Now  certain  determined 
representations — as,  for  Instance,  of  a 
world,  of  a  material  world  in  space,  exist- 
ing without  any  work  of  our  own — are  to 
be  deduced  from  the  action  of  the  Intelli- 
gence; but  you  can  not  deduce  anything 
d'.'termlned  from  an  undetermined;  the 
form  of  all  deductions,  the  category  of 
ground  and  sequence.  Is  not  applicable 
here.  Hence  the  action  of  the  Intelligence, 
which  Is  made  the  ground,  must  he  a  de- 
termined action,  and  since  the  action  of 
the  Intelligence  itself  Is  the  highest  ground 
of  explanation,  that  action  must  be  so  de- 
termined bv  lAe  InUlUgenee  iUeff,  and  not 
by  aaything  for^gn  to  It.     Hence  the  pre- 


supposition of  Idealism  will  be  this :  the 
Intelligence  acts,  but  by  Its  very  essence  It 
can  only  ncl  in  a  certain  manner.  If  this 
necessary  manner  of  Its  action  Is  consld* 
ered  apart  from  the  action,  it  may  properly 
be  called  Laws  of  Action.  Hence,  there 
are  necessary  laws  of  the  Intelligence. 

This  explains  also,  at  the  same  time,  the 
feeling  of  necessity  which  accompanies 
the  determined  representations;  the  Intel- 
ligence experiences  in  those  cases,  not  an 
impression  fl-om  without,  but  feels  in  its 
actiOQ  the  limits  of  its  own  Essence.  In 
so  far  as  Idealism  makes  this  only  reason- 
able and  really  explanatory  presupposlllon 
of  necessary  laws  of  the  Intelligence,  It  Is 
called  Critical  or  Trangeendrntal  Idealism. 
A  transcendent  Idealism  would  be  a  sys- 
tem which  were  to  undertake  n  deduction 
of  determined  representations  from  the 
free  and  perfectly  lawless  action  of  the 
Intelligence:  an  altogether  contradictory 
presupposition,  since,  as  we  have  said 
above,  the  category  of  ground  and  sequence 
is  not  applicable  In  that  CK»e. 

The  laws  of  action  of  the  Intelligence, 
as  pure  as  they  nre  to  he  founded  in  the 
one  nature  of  the  Intelligence,  constitute 
In  tlieraselves  a  system :  that  is  to  say,  the 
fact  that  the  Intelligence  acts  in  this  par- 
ticular manner  under  this  particular  con- 
dition ft  explainable,  nnrl  explainable  he- 
cause  under  a  conditlOTi  It  has  always  a 
determined  mode  of  action,  which  again  is 
explainable  from  one  highest  fundamental 
law.  In  the  course  of  its  action  the  Intel- 
ligence gives  Itself  its  own  laws;  and  this 
legislation  itself  Is  done  by  virtue  of  a 
higher  tiecessary  action  or  Representation. 
For  instance,  the  law  of  Causality  Is  not  a 
flrqt  original  law,  but  only  one  of  the  many 
modes  of  combtiiing  the  manifold,  and  to 
be  deduced  from  the  fundamental  law  of 
this  combination;  this  law  of  combining 
[he  manifold  In  again,  like  the  manifold 
Itself,  to  be  deduced  from  higher  laws . 

Hence,  even  Critical  Idealism  can  pro- 
ceed In  a  twofold  manner.  Either  It  de- 
duces this  system  of  necessary  modes  of 
action,  and  together  with  it  (he  objective 
representations  arising  therefrom,  really 
from  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Intelli- 
gence, and  thus  causes  gradually  to  arise 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  reader orhearer 
thewhole  extent  ot  our  representatifins;  or 
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it  gatberg  these  laws—pertaapa  as  they  are 
already  Immedlatel]'  applied  to  objects; 
hence,  In  a  lower  cooditloD,  sod  then  tbejr 
are  called  .categories— gathers  these  laws 
somewhere,  and  nowasBerts,  that  theot^ 
Jecta    are    determined   aod   regulated   by 

I  ask  the  critic  who  follows  the  last- 
mentjoned  method,  and  who  does  not  de- 
duce the  assumed  laws  of  the  Intelligence 
from  the  Essence  of  the  Intelligeooe, 
where  he  gets  the  material  knowledge  of 
these  laws,  the  knowledge  that  thej  are 
Jost  these  very  same  laws ;  for  instance, 
that  of  SubstantlalUT  or  Caosalltyf  For 
I  do  not  want  to  trouble  him  yet  with  the 
qneatioo,  how  he  knows  that  they  are  mere 
Immanent  laws  of  the  Intelligence.  They 
are  the  laws  which  are  Immediately  applied 
to  objects  ond  he  can  only  have  obtained 
them  by  abstraction  from  these  objects, 
i.  e.  ftom  Experience.  It  is  of  no  avail  If 
he  takes  them,  by  a  roundabout  way,  from 
lo^c,  for  lo^C  la  to  him  only  the  result 
of  ahMractlon  (h>m  the  objects,  aod  hence 
he  would  do  indirectly,  what  directly  mlf^t 
appear  too  clearly  in  its  true  nature. 
Hence  he  can  prove  by  nothing  that  his 
postulated  Laws  of  Thinking  are  really 
Laws  of  Thinking,  are  really  nothing  but 
immanent  laws  of  the  Intelligence.  The 
Dogmatist  asserts  In  opposition,  that  they 
are  not,  but  that  they  are  general  quali- 
ties of  Things,  founded  on  the  nature  of 
Things,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  place  more  faith  in  the  unproved 
assertion  of  the  one  than  In  the  unproved 
assertion  of  the  other.  TUs  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, indeed,  ftimlsbes  no  understand- 
ing that  uid  why  the  Intelligence  should 
act  just  In  this  particular  manner.  To  pro- 
duce such  an  understanding,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  premise  something  which  can 
only  appertain  to  the  Intelligence,  and 
lW)m  those  premises  to  deduce  before  our 
eyes  the  laws  of  Thinking. 

By  such  a  course  of  proceeding  it  is 
above  all  Incomprehensible  how  the  object 
Itself  Is  obt^ned;  for  although  you  may 
admit  the  unproved  postulates  of  the  critic 
they  explain  nothing  further  than  the 
quiilitte*  and  r«lfitIoTis  of  the  Thing :  (that 
it  Is.  for  instance,  in  space,  manifested  in 
time,  with  accldcnoes  which  must  be  re- 
ferred to  a  substance,  Ac.)    But  whence 


that  which  has  these  relations  and  qualt- 
tlesf  whence  then  the  substance  wUoh 
Is  clothed  In  these  forms?  This  substance 
Dogmatism  takes  refuge  in,  atid  you  have 
but  Increased  the  erit. 

We  know  very  well:  the  Thing  arises 
only  from  an  act  done  In  accordance  with 
these  laws,  and  Is,  indeed,  nothing  else  than 
oil  thtMt  relatioM  gatltered  together  by  tht 
potoer  of  imagination ;  and  all  these  rela- 
tions together  are  the  Thing.  The  Object 
is  the  orl^nal  Synthesis  of  all  these  con- 
ceptions. Form  and  Substance  are  not 
separates ;  the  whole  formness  Is  the  sub- 
stance, and  only  in  the  analysis  do  we  ar- 
rive at  separate  forms. 

But  this  the  critic,  who  follows  tbe  above 
method,  can  only  assert,  and  it  is  even  a 
secret  whence  be  knows  it.  if  he  does  know 
it  Until  you  causa  the  whole  Thing  to 
arise  before  the  eyes  of  the  thinker,  yon 
have  not  pursued  Dogmatism  Into  its  last 
hiding  places.  But  thU  is  only  possible 
by  letting  the  in'elligence  act  in  Its  whole, 
and  not  in  its  purtUiI,  lawfulness. 

Hence,  an  Idealism  of  this  cbaracter  is 
unproven  and  unprovable.  Against  Dog- 
matism It  bag  no  other  weapon  than  the 
assertion  that  It  is  in  the  right ;  and  against 
the  more  perfected  ci'itidsm  no  other  wea- 
pon than  Impotent  anger,  and  the  assu- 
rance that  you  can  go  no  further  than  itself 

Finally  a  nystem  of  this  character  puts 
forth  only  those  laws,  according  to  wfaiob 
the  objects  of  external  experience  are  de- 
termined. But  these  constitute  by  far  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  laws  of  the  IntelU- 
geiice.  Hence,  on  the  Held  of  Practical  Rea- 
son and  of  Reflective  Judgment,  this  half 
eriticism,  lacking  the  insight  Into  the 
whole  procedure  of  reason,  gropes  about 
as  in  total  darkness. 

Tbe  method  of  complete  tranncendental 
Idealism,  which  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
pursues,  I  have  explained  once  before  in 
my  Essay,  On  tltt  Conetption  of  the  Scienet 
of  Knowledge.  I  cannot  understand  why 
that  Essay  has  not  been  understood;  but 
suffice  It  to  say.  that  I  am  assured  It  baa 
not  been  understood.  I  am  therefore  com- 
pelled to  repeat  what  I  have  said,  and  to 
recall  to  mind  that  everything  depends 
upon  the  correct  understanding  thereof. 

This  Idealism    proceeds   from  a  single 
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fUnd&mental  Law  of  Season,  whicli,  is  Im- 
mediately aliowii  as  contatued  in  con- ' 
sctousnees.  This  is  done  in  the  following 
manner:  The  teacher  of  that  Science  re- 
quests his  re&der  or  hearer  to  think  freely 
a  certain  conception.  If  lie  does  so,  he  will 
And  himself  forced  to  proceed  In  a  parttc- 
nlar  manner.  Two  things  are  to  be  diatiu- 
piished  here :  The  act  of  Thinking,  which  Is 
required — the  realization  of  which  depends 
upon  each  individual's  freedom. — and  un- 
less he  renlizes  it  thus,  he  will  not  nnder- 
■tand  anything  which  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  teaches^  and  the  neoeaeaiy 
manner  in  which  it  alone  can  be  realized, 
which  manner  Is  grounded  in  the  EsEeuce 
of  the  Intelligence,  and  does  not  depend 
upon  ft'eedom ;  it  is  somediing  ntcemary, 
but  which  is  only  discovered  in  and  to- 
gether with  a  ftee  action ;  It  is  something 
iitcovered,  but  the  discovery  of  which  de- 
pends upon  an  act  of  freedom. 

So  far  as  this  goes,  the  teacher  of  Ideal- 
ism shows  hla  assertion  to  be  contained  in 
Immediate  consciouscess.  But  that  this 
necMsiuy  manner  Is  the  fundamental  law 
of  all  reason,  that  from  it  tlie  whole  sys- 
tem of  our  necessary  representaUons,  not 
only  of  a  world  and  the  determinediiess  and 
relations  of  objects,  but  also  of  ourselves, 
as  free  and  practical  beings  acting  under 
laws  can  be  deduced.  Ail  this  is  a  mere 
presupposition,  which  can  only  be  proven 
by  the  actual  deduction,  which  deduction  is 
therefore  the  real  business  of  the  teacher. 

In  realizing  this  deduction,  he  proceeds 
as  follows :  He  shov*  that  (he  firit  /undo- 
mental  law  whUh  una  dUetmtrtd  in  fin- 
mediate  eon«cfoutn«s8,  ti  not  poftiMe^  unleu 
a  teeond  action  U  combined  with  it,  uAieh 
again  U  not  potsible  teitAout  a  (Aird  action  ,- 
antl  io  on,  until  the  eottditiont  of  the  Ftnt 
are  compUtelsi  exhautled,  and  Utelf  U  nam 
ttKule  per/eriXs  comprehejuible  in  its  pot»i- 
bOUj/.  'The  teacher's  method  is  a  contin- 
ual progression  from  the  conditioned  to 
the  condition.  The  condition  becomes 
again  conditioned,  und  its  conditlnn  Is  next 
to  be  discovered. 

If  the  presupposition  of  Idealism  is  cor- 
rect, and  if  no  errors  have  been  made  iu 
the  deduction,  the  last  result,  as  containing 
alt  the  condiiiuns  of  the  tirst  act,  must  con- 
tain tlie  system  of  all  necesaary  representa- 
tions, or  the  total  experience ;— a  compari- 


son, however,  which  is  not  instituted  In 
Philosophy  itself,  but  only  alter  that  sci- 
ence has  flniahed  Its  work. 

For  Idealism  has  not  kept  this  experi- 
ence in  slglit.  as  the  preknown  object  and 
result,  which  it  should  arrive  at;  in  its 
course  of  proceedhig  It  knows  nothing  At 
at  ail  of  experience,  and  does  not  look  upon 
it:  it  proceeds  from  its  starting  point  ac- 
cording to  its  rules,  careless  as  to  what  the 
result  of  its  investigations  might  turn  out 
to  be,  the  right  angle,  l^om  which  it  has 
to  draw  Its  straight  line,  Is  given  to  it ;  la 
there  any  need  of  anotlier  point  to  which 
the  line  abould  be  drawn?  Surely  not;  for 
all  the  points  of  its  line  sre  already  given 
to  it  with  the  angle.  A  cert^n  number  la 
given  to  you.  You  suppose  that  it  la 
the  product  of  certain  factors.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  search  for  the  product  of 
these  factors  according  to  the  well-known 
rules.  Whether  that  product  will  agree 
witii  the  given  number,  you  will  And  out, 
without  any  difflculty,  as  soon  as  you  have 
obtained  It,  Tlie  given  number  is  the  total 
experience ;  those  factors  are :  the  part  of 
Immediate  consciousness  which  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  laws  of  Thinking;  the 
multiplication  is  the  Philosophizing.  Those 
who  advise  you,  while  philosophizing,  also 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  experience,  advise 
yon  to  change  the  factors  a  little,  and  to 
multiply  falsely,  so  as  to  obtain  by  all 
means  corresponding  numbers ;  a  course  of 
proceeding  as  dishonest  as  it  is  shallow. 
In  so  far  as  tliose  final  results  of  Idealism 
are  viewed  as  such,  as  consequencas  of  our 
reasoning,  they  are  what  is  called  the  a 
priori  of  the  human  mtndj  and  in  so  fkr 
as  they  are  viewed,  also  —  If  they  should 
agree  with  expeHence  —  as  given  In  expe- 
rience, they  are  called  a  potteriort.  Hence 
the  a  priori  and  the  a  potteriori  are,  iu  a 
true  Philosophy,  not  two,  but  one  and  the 
same,  only  viewed  in  two  different  ways, 
and  distinguished  only  by  the  manner  Iu 
which  they  are  obtained.  Philosophy  an- 
ticipates the  whole  experience,  Mnkt  it 
only  as  necessary^  and.  in  so  far.  Philoso- 
phy is.  in  comparison  with  real  experience. 
a  priori.  Tlie  number  is  a  poKeriori.  if  re- 
garded ax  given ;  the  same  number  is  a 
priori,  if  regoi-ded  as  product  of  the  fao- 
lors.  Wliosoever  says  otherwise  knows 
not  what  he  talks  about. 
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If  tbe  results  of  &  Philosophy  do  not 
agree  with  experience,  that  PhiloBOphy  Is 
surely  wrong;  for  It  has  not  fulfilled  Its 
promise  of  deducing  the  whole  experience 
from  the  necessary  action  of  the  Intelli- 
gence- In  that  case,  either  the  presuppo- 
sition of  transcendental  Idealism  ts  alio- 
gether  incorrect,  at  It  han  merely  been  in- 
correctly treated  In  the  paitlcular  repre- 
sentation of  that  science.  Noir,  since  the 
problem,  to  explain  experience  from  Its 
ground.  Is  a  problem  contained  in  human 
reuon,  and  as  no  rational  man  will  admit 
that  human  reason  contains  any  problem 
the  solution  of  which  Is  altogether  Impos- 
sible; and  since,  moreover,  there  are  only 
two  ways  of  solving  It,  the  dogmatic  sys- 
tem, (which,  as  we  have  shown,  cannot 
aecompUshwhat  It  promises)  and  the  Ideal- 
istic system,  every  resolute  Thinker  will 
always  declare  that  the  latt«r  has  been  tbe 
case;  that  the  presupposition  In  Itself  Is 
correct  enough,  and  that  no  failure  in  at- 
tempts to  represent  tt  xhould  deter  men 
from  attempilllg  it  again  until  fliially  it 
must  succeed.  The  course  of  this  Ideal- 
Ism  proceeds,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a  fact 
of  coDSclausness— bnt  which  is  only  obtain- 
ed by  a  A-ee  act  of  Thinking— to  the  total 
experience.  Its  peculiar  ground  Is  be- 
tween these  two.  It  Is  not  a  fact  of  con- 
sciousness and  does  not  belong  within  the 
sphere  of  experience;  and.  Indeed, 'how 
could  It  he  caUed  Philosophy  If  It  did,  since 
Philosophy  has  to  discover  the  ground  of 
experience,  and  since  the  grotLUd  lies,  of 
ctrurse,  beyond  the  sequence-  It  is  the 
■production  of  free  Thinking,  but  proceed- 
ing according  to  laws.  This  will  be  at  once 
clear,  if  we  look  a  little  closer  at  the  fuuda- 
meiitsl  assertion  of  Idealism.  It  proves 
that  the  Postulated  Is  not  possible  without 
a  second,  this  not  without  a  third,  &c.,  &c. ; 
hence  none  of  all  its  conditions  Is  possible 
alone  and  hy  Itself,  but  each  one  Is  only 
possible  hi  Its  union  with  all  the  rest. 
Hence,  accordhig  to  Its  own  assertion,  only 
the  Whole  Is  found  In  co use! outness,  and 
this  Whole  is  the  experience.  Yon  want 
to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  it;  hence 
you  must  analyze  It,  not  by  blindly  groping 
about,  but  according  to  the  fixed  rule  of 
composition,  so  that  it  arises  under  your 
eyes  as  a  Whole.  You  are  enabk'd  to  <lo 
tills  because  you  have  the  power  of  ali- 


stractlon ;  because  In  free  Thinking  you  can 
certainly  take  hold  of  each  single  condi- 
tion. For  consciousness  contains  not  only 
necessity  of  Representatlojis,  but  also  free- 
dom thereof;  and  this  freedom  again  may 
proceed  according  to  rules.  The  Whole  Is 
given  to  you  from  the  point  of  view  of  ne- 
cessary consciousness;  yon  find  it  Just  as 
you  find  yourself.  But  the  eompotitioft  of 
this  Whole,  the  order  of  Its  arrangement. 
Is  produced  by  freedom.  Whosoever  un- 
dertakes this  act  of  freedom,  becomes  con- 
scious of  freedom,  and  thus  establishes,  as 
It  were,  a  new  field  within  his  cudbcIous- 
ness ;  whosoever  does  not  undertake  It,  for 
him  this  new  field,  dependent  thereupon, 
does  not  exist  The  chemist  composes  a 
body,  a  metal  for  Instance,  trom  Its  ele- 
ments. The  common  beholder  sees  the 
metal  well  known  to  him ;  the  chemist  be- 
holds, moreover,  the  com  position  thereof 
and  the  elements  which  It  comprises.  Do 
both  now  see  different  objects?  I  should 
think  noti  Both  see  the  same,  only  In  a 
different  manner.  The  chemist's  sight  Is 
a  priori;  he  see^  the  separates;  the  ordi- 
nary beholder's  sight  Is  a  posteriori;  he 
sees  Ihe  Whole.  The  only  liiailnctlon  Is 
this:  the  chemist  niust  first  analyze  the 
Whole  before  he  can  compose  It,  because 
he  works  upon  an  object  of  which  he  can- 
not know  the  rule  of  composition  before 
he  has  analyzed  it;  while  the  philosopher 
can  compose  without  a  foregoing  analysis, 
becanse  he  knows  already  the  rule  of  bis 
object,  of  reason. 

Hence  the  content  of  Philosophy  can 
claim  no  other  reality  than  that  of  neces- 
sary Thinking,  on  the  condition  tbat  you 
desire  to  think  of  the  ground  of  Expe- 
rience. The  Inielligeiicc  can  only  be 
thought  as  active,  and  can  only  be  thought 
aclive  in  this  particular  manner !  Such  Is 
the  assertion  of  Philosophy.  And  this 
reality  is  perfectly  sufBclent  for  Philosophy, 
since  it  Is  evident  from  the  development  of 
that  science  [bat  there  Is  no  other  reality. 

This  now  described  complete  critical 
IdeallBiu,  the  Science  of  Knowledge  Intends 
to  odabllsh.  What  I  have  said  ju^t  now 
contains  the  conception  of  that  science,  and 
I  shall  listen  to  no  objections  which  may 
touch  this  conception,  since  no  one  can 
know  better  than  myself  what  I  Intend  to 
accomplish,  and  lo  deuionstrale  the  Impos- 
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Objections,  to  be  legltUnate.  should  only 
be  raised  Ag^DBt  the  elaboration  of  that 


conception,  and  shoold  only  consider 
whether  It  has  fulfilled  what  it  promised  Co 
accoroplisb  or  not. 


ANALYTICAL   AND   CRITICAL  ESSAY  UPON   THE  ESTHETICS 
OF  HEGEL. 


{Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  (.'h.  Bjnard  by  J.  A.  Hartlins-] 


Having  undertaken  to  translate  into  our 
language  the  yBsthetics  of  Uegel,  we  hope 
to  render  a.  new  service  to  our  renders,  by 
presenting,  in  an  analysis  at  once  cursory 
and  detailed,  the  outline  of  the  ideas  which 
form  the  basis  of  that  vast  work.  'I'be 
thought  of  the  author  will  appear  shorn  of 
Hs  rich  developments ;  but  it  will  be  more 
easy  to  seize  the  general  spirit,  the  connec- 
tion of  the  various  parts  of  the  worli,  and 
to  appreciate  their  value.  In  order  not  to 
mar  the  clearness  of  our  work,  we  shall 
abstabi  from  mingling  oritidem  with  ezpo- 
dtlon;  but  reserve  for  the  conclusion  & 
gener&l  Judgment  upoR  this  book,  which 
represents  even  to-day  the  stnte  of  the 
philosophy  of  art  In  Germany. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  pnits; 
the  first  treats  of  the  beautiful  in  art  in 
general;  the  aecond,  of  the  general  forms  of 
art  in  ila  hUtorie  detelopment ;  the  third 
contain*  the  ggttetn  of  the  arte  —  the  theory 
of  arcAUeeture,  teutpture,  painting,  tntaic. 


OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  IK  ART. 

In  an  extended  Introduction,  Hegel  lays 
the  fouDdations  of  the  scienoe  of  the  Beau- 
tjflil :  he  defines  its  object,  demonstrates 
its  legltimiicy,  and  indicates  Its  method; 
he  then  undert&kes  to  determine  the  nature 
and  the  end  of  art.  Upon  each  of  these 
points  let  us  endeavor  to  state,  In  a  brief 
manner,  his  thought,  and.  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, explain  it. 

.^Isthetics  ie  the  tcieace  of  the  Beauty/iU. 
The  Beautiful  manifests  Itself  in  nature  ood 
in  art;  but  the  variety  and  multiplicity 
of  forms  under  wbicii  beauly  presents 
itself  in  the  real  world,  does  not  permit 
their  description  and  systematic  classifi- 
cation, 'llio  science  of  the  BeauUfui  ba* 
then  as  Its  principal  object,  art  and  Its 
works ;  it  Is  the  philotophg  of  the  Jtne  arte. 

Is  art  a  proper  object  of  science?  No, 
undoubtedly,  if  we  consider  it  <»ily  as  an 
amusement  or  a  fKvolous  relaxation.  But 
it  lias  a  nobler  purpose.  It  will  even  be  a 
misconception  of  its  true  i^m  to  regard  It 
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siniplj  as  on  AuxUiary  of  morals  aud  re- 
ligion. Although  It  often  eerves  ns  inter- 
preter of  moral  and  religious  ideas,  It  pre- 
serves its  independence.  Its  proper  object 
is  to  reveal  truth  under  sensuous  forms- 

Nor  is  it  allowable  to  saf  that  It  produces 
Its  effects  by  illusion.  Appearance,  here, 
[s  truer  limn  reality-  The  images  which  It 
places  under  our  eyes  are  more  Ideal,  more 
transparent,  and  also  more  durable  than 
the  mobile  and  fugitive  existences  of  the 
real  world.  The  world  of  art  is  truer  than 
that  of  nature  and  of  bistoiy. 

Can  science  subject  to  its  formuios  the 
free  creations  of  the  imagination?  Artaud 
science,  it  is  true,  differ  In  their  methods; 
but  imagination,  also,  has  its  laws ;  though 
free,  it  has  not  the  right  to  be  lawless. 
In  art,  nothing  is  arbitrary ;  its  ground  it 
At  etaence  of  thingt;  Its  form  la  borrowed 
from  ibe  real  world,  and  the  Beautiful  la 
the  accord,  the  harmony  of  the  two  terms. 
Philosophy  recognizes  In  works  of  art  the 
eternal  content  of  its  meditations,  the 
lofty  conceptions  of  intelilgeuce,  the  pas- 
sions of  man,  and  the  motives  of  his  vo- 
lition. Philosophy  does  not  pretend  to 
furnish  prescriptioos  to  ai-t.  but  is  able 
to  give  useful  advice;  it  follows  it  In  its 
procedures,  it  points  out  to  It  the  paths 
whereon  it  may  go  astray;  It  alone  can 
flimiab  to  criticism  a  solid  basis  and  Hxed 
principles. 

As  to  the  method  to  be  followed,  two 
exclusive  aud  opposite  courses  present 
themselves.  The  one,  empiric  and  historic, 
seeks  to  draw  from  the  study  of  the  master- 
pieces of  art,  tbe  laws  of  criticism  and  the 
princlpleti  of  taste-  The  other,  rofionol 
and  a  priori^  rises  immediately  to  the  Idea 
of  the  beautiful,  and  deduces  from  it  cer- 
t(dn  general  rules.  Aristotle  and  Plato 
represent  these  two  methods-  The  first 
reaches  only  a  narrow  theory,  incapable  of 
comprehending  art  in  its  universality ;  the 
Other,  isolaUng  Itself  on  the  heights  of 
metaphysics,  knows  not  how  to  descend 
therefrom  to  apply  Itself  to  particular  arts, 
and  to  appreciate  their  works.  The  true 
method  consists  in  the  union  of  these  two 
methods.  In  their  reconciliation  and  simul- 
taneous employment.  To  a  positive  ac- 
quaintance with  works  of  art,  to  the  dis- 
crimination and  delicacy  of  tuste  neces- 
sary to  appreciate  them,  there  should  be 


Joined  philosophic  reflection-  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  seizing  the  Beautiful  in  itself, 
and  of  comprehending  its  characteristics 
and  Immutable  laws. 

What  is  the  nature  of  art?  The  answer 
to  ibis  question  can  only  he  the  philosophy 
of  art  itself;  snd,  furthermore,  t^is  again 
can  be  perfecllj understood  oniyin  Its  con- 
nection with  the  other  philosophic  sciences- 
One  is  here  compelled  to  limit  himself  to 
general  reflections,  and  to  the  discussion 
of  received  opinions. 

In  the  first  place,  art  is  a  product  of  hu- 
man activity,  a  creation  of  the  mind. 
What  distinguishes  it  fh)m  science  is  this, 
that  it  is  the  fruit  of  Inspiration ,  not  of  re- 
flection. On  this  account  it  cannot  be 
learned  or  trnnsmitted;  it  is  a  gift  of 
genius.  Nothing  can  possibly  supply  a 
lack  of  talent  tn  tbe  arts. 

Let  us  guard  ourselves  meanwhile  ft'om 
supposing  that,  like  the  blind  forces  of 
nature,  the  artist  does  not  know  what  he 
does,  that  reflection  has  no  part  Id  hiB 
works.  There  Is,  in  the  first  place,  in  tbe 
arts  a  technical  part  which  must  be  learned, 
and  a  skill  which  Is  acquired  by  practice- 
Furthermore,  the  more  elevated  art  be- 
comes, the  more  it  demands  an  extended 
and  varied  culture,  a  study  of  the  objects 
of  nature,  and  a  pi'ofound  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart.  This  is  eminently  true 
of  the  higher  spheres  of  art,  especially  In 

If  works  of  art  are  creations  of  the 
human  spirit,  they  are  not  on  that  account 
inferior  to  those  of  nature-  They  are,  it 
Is  true,  limAg.  only  In  appearance ;  but  the 
aim  of  art  Is  not  to  create  living  beings ;  it 
seeks  to  offer  to  the  spirit  an  Image  of 
life  clearer  than  the  reality.  In  this.  It 
(urpoMPS  nature-  There  is  also  something 
divine  in  man,  and  Ood  derives  no  less 
honor  from  the  works  of  human  Intelligence 
than  from  the  works  of  natnre- 

Now  what  Is  the  cause  wlilch  Incites  mao 
to  the  production  of  such  worksT  Is  It  a 
caprice,  a  freak,  or  an  earnest,  fundamen- 
tal Inclination  of  his  nature? 

It  Is  tbe  same  principle  which  causes 
him  to  seek  In  science  food  for  his  mind, 
in  public  life  a  theatre  for  his  activity  In 
science  he  endeavors  to  oogniKe  the  truth, 
pure  aud  unveiled;  In  art.  truth  appears 
to  him  not  in  Its  pure  form,  but  expressed 
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by  iiaa^es  which  strike  hl8  sense  at  the  same 
tJme  that  the;  speak  to  his  Intelligence. 
This  ia  the  principle  in  whlcH  art  originates, 
and  which  aesigiiH  to  it  a  rauk  so  high 
among  the  creations  of  the  huioaa  mltid. 

Although  art  is  addressed  to  the  sensi- 
bility, nevenheleEs  its  direct  aim  is  not  to 
exdte  sensation,  and  to  give  birth  to  plens- 
iire.  SeiisaUoii  Is  changeful,  varied,  contra- 
dictory. It  represents  only  the  TarEous 
states  or  modidcations  of  the  soul.  If  then 
we  consider  only  the  impressions  which 
att  produces  upon  us,  we  make  abstrao- 
tion  of  the  truth  which  It  reveals  to  us.  It 
becomes  even  impossible  to  eomprehend 
Its  grand  effects ;  for  the  sentiments  which 
it  excites  in  us,  are  explicable  only  through 
the  ideas  which  attach  t«  them. 

The  sensuous  clement,  nevertheless,  oc- 
cupies a  large  place  la  art.  What  part 
must  be  assigned  to  it?  There  are  two 
modes  of  considering  sensuous  objects  in 
tbeir  conueotlon  with  our  mind.  The  first 
is  that  of  simple  perception  of  objects  by 
the  senses.  The  mind  then  knows  only 
their  individual  side,  tbeir  particular  and 
concrete  form;  the  essence,  the  law,  the 
substance  of  things  escapes  It.  At  the 
same  time  the  desire  which  is  awakened  In 
us,  is  a  desire  to  appropriate  them  to  our 
use,  to  consume  them,  to  destroy  them- 
The  soul.  In  the  presence  of  these  objects, 
feels  Its  dependence;  it  cannot  contem- 
plate them  with  a  free  and  disinterested 
eye. 

Another  relation  of  sensuous  objects 
with  spirit,  is  that  of  speculative  thought 
or  science.  Here  the  intelligence  is  not 
oontent  t»  perceive  the  object  in  Its  con- 
crete form  and  its  individuality;  it  dis- 
cards the  Indlvidua]  side  in  order  to  ab- 
stract and  disengage  from  It  the  law,  the 
universal,  the  essence.  Reason  thus  lifts 
Itself  above  the  individual  form  perceived 
by  sense,  in  order  to  conceive  the  pure 
idea  In  its  uuiversallty. 

Art'differs  both  from  the  one  and  fVom 
the  other  of  these  modes;  it  holds  the 
mean  between  sensuous  perception  and 
rational  abstractjon.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  first  in  that  It  does  not  attach 
itself  to  the  real  hut  to  the  appearance,  to 
the  form  of  the  object,  and  In  timt  it  does 
not  feel  any  selllsh  longing  to  consume  It, 
">  cause  It  to  serve  a  purpose,  to  utilize  It 


It  differs  from  science  iu  that  it  Is  interested 
in  this  particular  object,  and  In  its  sen- 
suous form.  What  it  loves  to  see  iu  It,  is 
neither  Its  materiality,  nor  the  pure  idea 
In  its  generality,  but  an  appearance,  an 
image  of  the  truth,  something  ideal  which 
appears  In  It;  it  seizes  tlie  connective  of 
the  two  terms,  their  accord  and  their  inner 
harmony.  Thus  the  want  which  It  feels 
Is  wholly  contemplative.  In  tbe  presence 
of  this  vision  the  soul  feels  Itself  freed 
from  all  selSsh  desire. 

In  a  word,  art  purposely  creates  images, 
appearances,  designed  to  represent  ideas, 
to  show  to  us  the  truth  under  sensuous 
forms.  Thereby  it  has  the  power  of  stir- 
ring the  soul  in  Its  profouiidest  depths,  of 
causing  It  to  experience  the  pure  deliglit 
springing  n'om  the  sight  and  contempla- 
tion of  the  Beautiful. 

The  two  principles  are  found  equally 
combined  In  the  artist.  The  sensuous  side 
is  included  in  the  faculty  which  creates— 
the  imagination.  It  is  not  hy  mechanical 
toil,  directed  by  rules  learned  by  heart 
that  he  executes  his  works ;  nor  is  it  by  a 
process  of  reflection  like  that  of  the  phllos- 
opbc-,  who  is  seeking  the  truth.  The  mind 
has  a  consciousness  of  Itself,  but  it  cannot 
seize  In  an  abstract  manner  the  Idea  which 
it  conceives;  it  can  represent  it  only  under 
sensuous  forma.  The  image  and  the  Idea 
co-exist  in  thought,  and  cannot  be  separa- 
ted. Thus  the  imagination  Is  Itself  a 
gift  of  natuie.  Scleutllic  genius  is  rather 
a  general  capacity  than  an  Innate  and  spe- 
cial talent  To  succeed  in  the  arts,  there 
Is  necessary  a  determinate  talent  which 
reveals  Itself  early  under  the  form  of 
an  active  and  iiTesistlble  longing,  and 
a  certain  facility  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  materials  of  art.  It  is  this  which 
makes  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  musi- 
cian. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  art.  If  it  be  asked, 
what  is  its  end,  here  we  encounter  the  most 
diverse  opinions.  The  most  common  Is 
that  which  gives  imitation  as  Its  object. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  the 
theories  upon  art.  Now  of  what  use  to  re- 
produce tliat  wtiich  nature  already  offers 
toourviewf  This  puerile  talk,  unworthy 
of  spirit  to  which  it  Is  addressed,  unworthy 
of  man  who  produces  it,  would  only  end 
in   the   revelation    of  Its  impotency  and 
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tbe  vanity  of  iU  efforts ;  for  the  copj  will 
ftlways  remain  Inferior  to  the  orlgiaal. 
Be^dee,  the  more  exact  the  imitation,  the 
iees  Tlvid  is  the  pleasure.  Tta&t  which 
pieues  us  is  not  imitation  but,  creation. 
Tbe  very  least  Invention  surpasses  all  tbe 
maaterpleoes  of  Imitation. 

In  vain  ts  it  s«dd  that  ut  ought  to  1ml- 
tnte  beaatiflil  Nature.  To  select  Is  no 
longer  to  imitate.  Perfection  in  imitation 
is  exactness;  moreover,  cboice  Bupposes  a 
rule?  Where  find  the  criterion?  What 
signiflee.  In  fine.  Imitation  in  architecture, 
in  music,  and  even  In  poetry  f  At  most 
one  can  thus  explain  descriptive  poetrj, 
that  is  to  say,  the  most  prosdc  kind.  We 
most  conclude,  therefore,  that  if,  in  its 
compositions,  art  employs  the  forms  of 
Nature,  and  must  study  them,  its  aim  is 
not  to  copy  and  to  reproduce  them.  Its 
misBion  Is  higher — its  procedure  A-eer-  Bi- 
val  of  nature,  It  represents  ideas  as  well  as 
sbe,  aud  even  better;  It  nses  her  forms  as 
■ymbola  to  express  them ;  and  tt  fashions 
even  these,  remodels  them  upon  a  type 
more  perfect  and  more  pure.  It  is  not 
without  signlflcance  that  its  works  are 
staled  the  creations  of  the  genlns  of  man- 

A  second  system  substitutes  expression 
for  imitation.  Art  accordingly  has  for  its 
aim.  not  to  represent  the  external  form 
of  tUngs,  but  their  eternal  and  living  prin- 
ciple, particularly  tbe  ideas,  sentiments, 
passions  and  conditions  of  the  soul. 

Less  gross  than  the  preceding,  this 
theory  is  no  less  false  and  dangerous. 
Let  ns  here  distinguish  two  things ;  the 
idea  and  Ae  expression — the  content  and 
the  form.  Now,  If  Art  is  designed  for  ex- 
preaalaD  solely— if  expression  is  Its  essen- 
tial object— its  content  Is  indUferent. 
Provided  that  the  picture  be  faithful  the 
expression  lively  and  animated,  the  good 
and  the  bad,  the  vlc^us,  tbe  hideous,  the 
ngly,  have  die  same  right  to  figure  here 
as  tbe  Beautiful.  Immoral,  licentious,  Im- 
pions,  the  artist  will  have  tUIBlled  his  obit 
gadoD  and  reached  perfection,  when  he 
has  succeeded  In  fiilthfully  rendering  a 
fitaaUon,  a  passion,  an  Idea,  be  it  true  or 
Use.  It  Is  clear  that  If  in  this  system 
the  object  of  Imitation  Is  changed,  the 
procedure  is  the  same.  Art  would  be  only 
an  «cho,  a  harmonious  langaage;  a  liv- 
ing mirror,  where  all  sentiments  and  all 


passions  would  find  themselves  reflected, 
the  base  part  and  tbe  noble  part  of  the  soul 
contending  here  for  the  same  place.  The 
true,  here,  would  be  the  real,  would  Include 
objects  tbe  most  diverse  and  the  most  con- 
tradictory. Indifferent  as  to  the  content. 
the  artist  seeksoniy  to  represent  it  well.  He 
troubles  himself  little  concerning  truth  In 
Itself.  Skeptic  or  enthusiast  indifferently, 
he  makes  us  partake  of  tbe  delirium  of 
the  Bacchanals,  or  the  unconcern  of  the 
Sophist.  Such  Is  the  system  which  takes 
for  a  motto  the  maxim.  Art  it  for  art ,-  that 
is  to  say,  mere  expression  for  its  own  sake. 
Its  consequences,  and  the  f^tal  tendency 
which  it  has  at  all  times  pressed  upon  the 
arts,  are  well  known. 

A  ttdrd  system  sets  up  moral  peTftetioit 
as  the  aim  of  art.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  one  of  the  effects  of  art  is  to  soften 
and  purify  manners  {emoUil  morta).  In 
njirroring  man  to  himself,  it  tempers  the 
rudeness  of  bis  appetites  and  his  pasdons ; 
it  disposes  him  to  coiltemplation  and  re- 
flection; It  elevates  his  thought  and  sen- 
timents, by  leading  them  to  an  ideal  which 
It  suggests, — to  ideas  of  a  superior  order. 
Art  has,  from  all  time,  been  regarded  as 
a  powerful  Instrument  of  civilization,  as 
an  auxiliary  of  religion.  It  Is,  together 
with  religion,  the  earliest  instructor  of 
nations;  It  is  besides  a  means  of  Instmc- 
tion  for  minds  Incapable  of  comprehending 
truth  otherwise  than  under  the  veil  of  a 
symbol,  and  by  images  that  address  them- 
selves to  the  sense  as  well  as  to  the  spirit. 

But  this  theory,  although  mOch  superior 
to  the  preceding  Is  no  more  exact.  Its 
defect  consists  In  confounding  the  moral 
effect  of  art  with  Its  real  aim.  This  con- 
fusion has  inconveniences  whii'h  do  not 
appear  st  the  first  glance.  Let  care  be 
taken,  meanwhile,  lest,  in  thus  assigning 
to  art  a  foreign  aim.  it  be  not  robbed  of 
its  liberty,  which  Is  its  essence,  and  with- 
out which  It  has  no  inspiration— that 
thereby  it  be  not  prevented  from  produ- 
cing the  efl^ts  which  are  to  be  expeet«d 
from  It.  Between  religion,  morals  and 
art,'  there  exists  an  el«rnal  and  Intimate 
harmony;  butthey  are,  none  the  less,  es- 
sentlaUy  diverse  (brms  of  truth,  and, 
while  preserving  entire  the  bonds  wldch 
unite  them,  they  olaim  a  complete  inde- 
pendence.    Art  has   Its   peculiar  laws. 
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methods  aud  Juriadiction ;  though  it  ought 
not  to  wound  the  moral  ^ense,  yet  It  is  the 
Mnee  of  the  Beauttful  to  which  It  Is  ad- 
dresaed.  When  It*  works  are  pnre,  its 
effect  on  the  soul  la  aalutary,  but  Its  direct 
and  immediate  aim  Is  not  this  reault. 
Seeking  it,  It  risks  losing  it,  and  does  lose 
Its  own  end.  Suppose,  indeed,  that  the 
aim  of  art  should  be  to  Instruct,  under  the 
veil  of  allegory ;  the  Idea,  the  abstract 
and  general  thought,  must  be  present  fn 
the  spirit  of  the  artist  at  the  very  moment 
of  compoaltion.  It  seeks,  then,  a  form 
which  is  adapted  to  that  idea,  and  fum- 
lahes  drapiery  for  it.  Who  does  not  see 
that  this  procedure  Is  the  very  opposite  of 
inspirBtion  ?  There  can  he  horn  of  It  only 
Mgid  and  lifeless  works :  its  effect  will 
thus  be  neither  moral  nor  religious;  it 
will  produce  only  ennui. 

Another  consequence  of  the  opinion 
wliich  makes  moral  perfection  the  ohj^t 
of  art  and  its  creations,  is  that  this  end  is 
imposed  ao  completely  upon  art  and  con- 
trols It  to  sueh  a  degree,  that  It  has  no 
longer  even  a  choice  of  subject*.  The  se- 
vere moralist  would  have  it  represent  moral 
subjects  alone.  Art  Is  then  undone.  This 
system  led  Plato  to  baniah  poets  ttora  his 
republic.  If,  ttien,  It  Is  necessary  to 
mi^ntain  the  agreement  of  morality  and 
art.  and  the  harmony  of  their  laws,  their 
distinct  baaea  and  Independence  must  also 
he  recognized.  In  order  to  understand 
thoroughly  this  distinction  between  morala 
and  art  It  Is  necessary  to  have  solved  the 
moral  problem.  Morslily  Is  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  "onzht"  by  the  free  will;  It 
is  the  conflict  between  paselon  and  reason. 
Inoliaatlon  and  law.  the  flenh  and  the 
spirit.  Ir  hinges  upon  an  oppo!iltlon. 
Antagonism  is,  Indeed,  the  very  law  of 
the  physical  and  moral  universe.  But  this 
opposition  ought  to  be  cancelled.  Thia  ia 
la  the  destiny  of  beings  who  by  their  devel- 
opment and  progress  continually  realize 
themselves. 

Now,  in  morals,  this  harmony  of  the 
powers  of  our  being,  which  should  restore 
peace  and  happtneas.  does  not  exist. 
Morality  propoaeg  It  as  an  end  to  the  free 
will.  The  aim  and  the  realisation  are  dis- 
tinct. Duty  consists  in  an  incessant  striv- 
ing. Thus,  in  one  respect,  morals  and 
art  have  the  same  principle  and  tlie  same 


aim ;  the  harmony  of  rectitude  and  hap- 
piness, of  actions  and  law.  But  that 
wherein  they  differ  Is.  that  in  morals  the 
end  la  never  wholly  attained.  It  appear* 
separated  from  the  means ;  the  con- 
sequence is  equally  aeparsted  from  the 
prlndlple.  The  harmony  of  rectitude,  and 
happiness  ought  to  he  the  reault  of  the 
efforts  of  virtue.  In  order  to  conceive 
the  Identity  of  the  two  terms,  it  la  aec- 
easary  to  elevate  one's  self  to  a  superior 
point  of  view,  which  la  not  that  of  morals. 
In  empirical  science  equally,  the  law  ap- 
pears di-itlnct  from  the  phenomenon,  the 
eaaence  separated  from  its  form.  In  order 
that  this  distinction  may  be  cancelled. 
there  Is  necessary  a  mode  of  thinking 
which  is  superior  to  that  of  reflection,  or 
of  empirical  science. 

Art.  on  the  contrary,  ofTers  to  na  In  a 
visible  Image,  the  realized  harmony  of  the 
two  terms  of  existence,  of  the  law  of  be- 
ings and  their  manifestation,  of  essence 
and  form,  of  rectitude  and  happinesa. 
The  beautiful  ia  essence  realized,  ac- 
tivity in  conformity  with  Its  end,  and 
Identlfled  with  It;  it  is  the  force  which  is 
harmoniously  developed  under  our  eyes, 
in  the  Innermost  of  existences,  and 
which  cancels  the  contradictions  of  Its 
nature;  happy,  free,  full  of  serenity  tn 
the  very  midst  of  suffering  and  of  sorrow. 
The  problem  of  art  Is  then  distinct  from 
the  moral  problem.  The  good  Is  harmony 
sought  for;  beaiity  is  harmony  realized. 
So  must  we  understand  the  thought  of 
Hegel ;  he  here  only  intimates  It.  but  It  will 
be  fully  developed  In  the  sequel. 

The  true  aim  of  art  Is  then  to  represent 
the  Beautlfiil.  to  reveal  this  harmony.  This 
Is  its  only  purpose.  Every  other  tdm, 
purlllcalion.  moral  amelioration,  ediSca- 
tion.  are  accessories  or.con sequences.  The 
eflectof  the  contemplation  of  the  Beaullflil 
Is  to  produce  In  us  a  calm  pure  Joy,  In- 
compatible with  the  gross  pleasures  of 
sense;  it  lifts  the  soul  above  the  ordinary 
sphere  of  Its  thoughts ;  it  disposes  to  noble 
resolutions  and  generous  actions  by  the 
close  affinity  which  eiiata  between  the  three 
sentiments  and  three  ideas  of  ttaeOood. 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  Divine. 

Such  are  the  principal  Ideaa  which  this 
remarkable  introduction  cont^ns.  Therft- 
malnder.  devoted  to  the  examlnatioD  of 
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works  wbich  likve  in&rkedtliedeT«lopineDt 
of  fBstliellc  aolence  In  Ocnuftny  since 
Kant  Is  scArcel;  susceptible  of  aaaly sis, 
and  does  not  so  muob  deserve  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  firU  part  of  the  science  of  esthelJcB, 
whtcb  might  be  called  the  Hetaphyalcs  of 
the  Besutifal,  contains,  together  with  tbe 
analysis  of  the  Idea  of  the  Beautiful,  tlie 
general  principles  common  to  all  the  ans. 
Thus  Hesel  here  treat* :  Firtt,  of  the  ab- 
Uraet  idea  of  the  Beautiful ;  second,  of  the 
Beautifitl  in  nature ;  third,  of  the  Beautiful 
in  art.  or  of  the  ideal.  He  concludes  with 
an  examination  of  the  qualities  of  the  Art- 
1st.  Bnt  before  entering  upon  these  ques- 
tions, he  thought  It  necessary  to  point  out 
the  place  of  art  in  human  life.  Bad  espe- 
cially iU  conneetiont  teith  religion  and 
phitoiophj/. 

The  destination  of  man,  the  law  of  his 
iwture,  ia  to  develop  himself  Incessantly, 
to  stretch  unceasingly  towards  the  iiiHnite. 
He  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  oppoRttion  wliich  he  flndg  in  himself 
between  the  elements  and  powers  of  liis  be- 
ing; to  place  them  in  accord  by  realizing 
and  developing  them  externally.  Physical 
life  Ih  a  struggle  between  opposing  forces, ' 
and  the  living  being  can  susraln  ifself  only 
through  the  conflict  and  the  triumph  of  the 
force  which  constitutes  It.  With  man,  and 
in  the  moral  sphere,  this  r-onl1ict  and  pro- 
gressive enfranchisement  are  manifested 
under  the  form  of  freedom,  which  la  the 
highest  destination  of  spirit.  Freedom 
consistsin  surmounting  the  obstacles  which 
it  encounters  within  and  without.  In  re- 
moving the  limits,  in  efl'acing  all  contra- 
diction, in  vanquishing  evil  and  sorrow,  in 
order  to  attain  to  harmony  with  the  world 
and  with  itself.  In  actual  life  man  seeks 
to  destroy  that  opposition  by  the  aatisfac- 
tion  of  his  physical  wants.  He  calls  to  his 
aid,  Indoatry  and  the  useful  arts,  but  he 
obtains  thns  only  limited,  reiatlre,  and 
transient  enjoyments-  He  finds  a  nobler 
pleasure  in  aolenoe,  which  ftimlshes  food 
far  his  ardent  ouriostly,  and  promises  to 
reveal  to  him  the  laws  of  nature  and  to 
nnveil  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  Civil 
life  opens  another  channel  to  his  activity ; 
he  bums  to  realize  his  conceptions;  be 
marches  to  the  conquest  of  the  right,  and 
parsnes  the  ideal  of  Justice  which  he  bears 


within  him.  He  endeavors  to  realise  in 
civil  society  his  instioct  of  sociability. 
which  is  also  the  law  of  his  being,  and  one 
of  the  fXindameJital  Inclinations  of  his  mor- 
al nature. 

But  here  again,  he  attains  an  imperfect 
felicity ;  he  encounters  limits  and  obstacles 
which  he  cannot  surmount,  and  against 
which  his  win  is  broken.  He  cannot  ob- 
ttdn  the  perfect  realization  of  his  ideas, 
nor  aUaln  Uie  ideal  which  his  spirit  con- 
ceives and  toward  which  it  aspires.  He 
then  feels  the  necessity  of  elevating  him- 
self to  a  higher  sphere  where  all  contradic- 
tions are  canceled ;  where  the  Idea  of  the 
good  and  of  happiness  In  their  perfect  ac- 
cord and  their  enduring  harmony  Is  real- 
ized. This  profound  want  of  the  soul  Is 
satlafled  In  three  ways :  In  ore.  In  religion. 
and  in  philoiphy.  The  flinction  of  art  Is 
to  lead  us  to  the  contemplation  of  the  true, 
the  Infinite,  under  sensuons  forms ;  for  the 
beaotiful  Is  the  unity,  the  realized  harmo- 
ny of  two  principles  of  exlsience,  of  the 
Idea  and  the  form,  of  the  Infinite  and  the 
finite.  This  Is  the  principle  and  the  bid- 
den essence  of  things,  beaming  through 
their  visible  form.  Art  presents  us.  In  Its 
works,  the  Image  of  this  happy  accord 
where  all  opposition  eeasea.  and  where  all 
contradicilon  is  canceled.  Such  is  the 
aim  of  art :  to  represent  the  divine,  the  in- 
tinlte  under  sensuous  forms.  This  is  Its 
mission.  It  ha?  no  other  and  this  It  alone 
can  fhlflll,  By  this  title  It  takes  its  place 
by  the  side  of  religion,  and  preserves  it* 
independence.  It  takes  its  rank  also  with 
philosophy,  whose  object  Is  the  knowledge 
of  the  trne,  of  absolute  truth. 

Alike  then  as  to  their  general  ground 
and  alms,  these  three  spheres  are  distin- 
guished by  the  form  under  which  they  be- 
come revealed  to  the  spirit  and  c< 
nesa  of  man.  Art,  Is  addressed  tc 
perception  and  to  the  Imagination;  reli- 
gion Is  addressed  to  the  soul,  to  the  con- 
science, and  to  sentiment;  philosophy  is 
addressed  to  pure  thought  or  to  the  reason, 
which  conceives  the  truth  in  an  abstract 

Art,  which  oITere  us  truth  under  sensu- 
ous forms,  does  not,  however,  respond  to 
the  profoundest  needs  of  the  soul.  The 
spirit  is  possessed  of  the  desire  of  entering 
into  itself,  of  contemplating  the  truth  in 
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the  Inner  recesses  of  coiisciousneBS.  Above 
the  doinRln  of  art,  tlien.  religion  Ib  placed 
which  reveals  the  infinite,  and  by  metlita- 
tiOD  conveys  to  the  depths  of  the  heart,  to 
the  centre  of  the  soul,  that  which  in  art  we 
contemplate  externally.  As  l«  pbilosopliy 
Its  peculiar  aim  is  to  conceive  and  to  com- 
prehend by  tlte  intellect  alone,  under  an 
abstract  form,  that  which  is  given  as  sen- 
B  representation. 


I.     Oftht  Idea  of  tht  Beaut(fiil. 

After  these  pre)hninar[ea,  Hegel  enters 
upon  the  questions  which  form  the  object 
of  this  first  pnrt.  He  create,  in  the  first 
place,  of  tite  idea  0/  the  beauli/ut  in  itself, 
in  its  abstract  nuture.  Freeing  his  thought 
from  the  metaphysical  forms  which  render 
It  difficult  of  comprehension  to  minds  not 
familiar  with  liis  system,  we  arrive  at  this 
definition,  already  contained  in  the  fore- 
going: the  Beautiful  is  tlie  true,  thU  is  to 
say,  the  essence,  the  inmost  substance  of 
things ;  the  true,  not  such  as  the  mind  con- 
ceives it  In  its  abstract  and  pure  nature, 
but  as  manifested  to  the  senses  under  visi- 
ble forms.  It  is  the  sensuous  man^fetta- 
tion  of  t}u  id«a,  which  is  the  sonl  and 
principle  of  things.  This  definition  recalls 
that  of  Plato :  the  BeautlAil  is  tbe  tplenAor 
of  the  true. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  beau- 
tiful? First,  it  is  Inficdte  In  this  sense, 
that  it  is  the  divine  principle  itself  which 
is  revealed  and  manifested,  and  that  the 
fbrm  which  expresses  it,  in  place  of  limit- 
ing It,  realizes  it  and  confounds  itself  with 
it;  second  it  Is  free,  for  true  freedom  is 
not  the  absence  of  rule  and  measure,  it  is 
fbrce  which  develops  Itself  easily  and  har- 
moniously. It  appears  in  the  bosom  of 
the  e^stences  of  the  sensuous  world,  as 
thdr  principle  ot'  life,  of  unity,  and  of 
harmony  whether  ttt%  from  ail  obstacle, 
or  victorious  and  triumphant  in  conflict 
always  calm  and  serene. 


The  spectator  who  contemplates  beauty 
feels  himself  equally  free,  and  has  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  inflnite  natui'e.  Ue  tastes 
a  pure  pleasure,  resulting  (W>m  (he  felt  ac- 
cord of  the  powers  of  his  being;  a  celestial 
and  divine  joy.  which  has  nothing  In  com- 
mon with  material  pleasures,  and  does  not 
suffer  to  exist  In  tlie  soul  a  single  Impure 
or  gross  desire. 

The  contemplation  of  the  Beandfbl 
awakens  no  such  cravings;  it  Is  self-suf- 
ficing, and  is  not  accompanied  by  any  re- 
turn of  the  me  upon  itself.  It  suffers  the 
object  to  preserve  its  independence  for  Its 
own  sake.  The  soul  experiences  some- 
thing analagous  to  divine  felicity;  it  Is 
transported  Into  a  sphere  foreign  to  th« 
miseries  of  life  and  terrestrial  existence. 

This  theory  It  is  apparent,  would  need 
ouly  to  be  developed  to  return  wholly  to  Qie 
Platonic  theory.  Hegel  limits  himself  to 
referring  to  It.  We  recognize  here,  also, 
the  results  of  the  Kantian  analysis. 


II.  Of  Iht  BeavtiflU  in  Nature. 


Although  science  cannot  pause  to  de- 
scribe the  beaudes  of  nature,  it  ought, 
nevertheless  to  study  in  a  general  man- 
ner, the  characteristics  of  the  Beaut^l, 
OS  It  appears  to  us  in  the  physical  world 
and  in  the  beings  which  It  contains.  This  la 
the  subject  of  a  somewhat  extended  chap- 
ter with  the  following  title :  Of  the  Beau- 
tiful In  Nature.  Hegel  herein  considers 
the  question  trom  the  particular  point  of 
view  of  his  philosophy,  and  he  applies  his 
theory  of  the  Idea.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
sults at  which  be  arrives,  and  the  maonw 
in  which  he  describes  the  forms  of  physical. 
beauty,  can  be  comprehended  and  aocepted 
Independently  of  his  system,  little  adapted, 
it  must  be  confessed,  to  oast  light  upon 
this  subjeot. 

The  Beautiful  In  nature  is  the  first  manl- 
festatfon  of  tbe  Idea.  The  sucoesaive  de- 
grees of  beanl^  correspond  to  tbe  develop- 
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meiit  of  life  nnd  orginiizntinn  In  belngii. 
Unit}'  Is  ait  essential  characteristic  of  It. 
Tbiis,  In  the  mineral,  begiify  conalatB  in  the 
Arrangement  or  disposition  of  the  parts. 
in  the  force  whicii  resides  in  them.  Hnd 
which  reveals  Itself  In  this  unity-  The 
solar  system  oifers  us  a  more  perfect  unity 
and  a  higher  beauty.  The  bodies  in  that 
system,  while  pret^ervlnj^  entire  their  Indi- 
Tidiial  existence,  co-ordinate  themselves 
into  a  whole,  the  parts  of  which  are  inde- 
pendent, although  attached  to  a  common 
centre,  the  sun.  Beauty  of  this  order 
strikes  us  by  the  rejfularity  of  tiie  move- 
ments of  the  celestial  bodies.  A  unit; 
n^re  real  and  true  1«  (hat  which  is  mani- 
fested In  organized  and  living  beings.  The 
unity  here  eouslsts  In  a  relation  of  reci- 
procity anil  of  mutual  dependence  between 
the  organs,  so  that  each  of  them  loses 
Its  independent  existence  In  order  to  give 
place  to  a  wholly  ideal  unity  which  reveals 
itself  as  the  principle  of  life  animating 

Life  Is  beautiful  In  nature:  for  it  la  es- 
sence, force,  the  Idea  realized  under  Its 
first  form.  Nevertheless,  beauty  In  nature 
is  still  wholly  external ;  It  has  no  conscious- 
ness of  Itself;  It  Is  beautiful  solely  for 
■n  Intelligence  which  sees  and  contem- 
plates It. 

How  do  we  perceive  beauty  In  natural 
beings?  Beaatr,  with  living  and  animate 
beings.  Is  neither  accidental  and  oaprlcions 
>r  simple  conformity  of  those 
an  end  —  the  uniform  and 
mutual  connection  of  parts.  This  point  of 
view  is  that  of  the  naturalist,  of  the  man 
of  science ;  it  Is  not  that  of  the  Beautiful. 
Beauty  Is  total  form  In  so  far  ns  It  reveals 
the  force  which  animates  It  ;  it  Is  this 
force  Itself,  manifested  by  a  totality  of 
forms,  of  Independent  and  free  move- 
ments; It  is  the  Internal  harmony  which 
reveals  Itself  In  this  secret  accord  of  mem- 
bers, and  which  betrays  Itself  outwardly. 
without  the  eye's  pausing  to  consider  the 
relation  of  the  parts  lo  the  whole,  and  thefr 
ttinctjons  or  reciprocal  connection,  as  sci- 
ence does.  The  unity  exhibits  itself  mere- 
ly externally  as  the  principle  which  binds 
the  members  together-  It  manifests  itself 
especially  through  the  sensibility-  The 
point  of  view  of  beauty  is  then  that  of  pure 
contemplation,    not    that    of    reflection, 


which  analyzes,  conipares  and  seizi'S  the 
connection  of  parts  and  their  destination. 

This  internal  and  visible  unity,  this  ac- 
cord, and  this  harmony,  are  not  distinct 
ftxim  the  mateiial  element;  they  are  its 
very  form-  This  is  the  principle  which 
serves  to  determine  beauty  In  its  inferior 
grades,  ttie  beauty  of  the  crystal  with  Its 
regular  forms,  forms  produced  by  an  In- 
ternal and  ft'ee  force.  A  similar  activity 
is  developed  in  a  more  perfect  manner  In 
the  living  organism.  Its  outlines-  the  dispo- 
sition of  its  members,  the  movements,  and 
the  expression  of  sensibility. 

Snch  is  benuty  In  Individual  being.''.  It 
is  otherwise  with  it  when  we  consider  na- 
ture In  its  totality,  the  beauty  of  a  land- 
scape, for  example.  There  Is  no  longer 
question  here  about  an  organic  disposition 
of  parts  and  of  the  life  which  animates 
them;  we  have  under  our  eyes  a  rich  mul- 
tiplicity of  objects  which  form  a  whole, 
mountains,  trees,  rivers,  etc.  In  this  di- 
versity there  appears  an  external  unity 
which  Interests  us  by  Its  agreeable  or  im- 
posing charaeter-  To  this  aspect  there  Is 
added  that  property  of  the  objects  of  na- 
ture through  which  they  awaken  in  ns, 
sympathetically,  certain  sentiments,  by  the 
secret  analogy  which  exista  between  them 
and  the  situations  of  the  human  soul. 

Such  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  silence 
of  the  night,  the  calm  of  a  still  valley,  the 
sublime  aspect  of  a  vast  sea  in  tumult, 
and  the  Imposing  grandeur  of  the  starry 
heavens.  The  significance  of  these  objeets 
is  not  In  themselves;  they  are  only  sym- 
bols of  the  sentiments  of  the  soul  which 
they  excite.  It  is  thus  we  attribute  to  ani- 
mals the  qualities  which  belong  only  to 
man,  courage,  fortitude,  cuuning.  Pliysi- 
cal  beauty  is  a  reHex  of  moral  be«nt>-. 

To  recapitulate,  physical  beauty,  viewed 
In  its  ground  or  essence,  consists  In  the 
manifestation  of  the  concealed  prindple, 
of  the  force  which  is  developed  in  the  bo- 
som of  matter.  This  force  reveals  Itself 
in  a  manner  more  or  less  perfect,  by  unlly 
In  inert  matter,  and  In  living  beings  by  the 
different  modes  of  orgsnlKSIioii. 

Hegel  then  devotes  a  aiiecial  examination 
to  the  external  side,  or  to  beauty  of  form 
in  natural  objects.  Physical  beauty,  oon- 
stdered  externally,  presents  iiself  succea- 
sively  under  the  aspects  of  regtdarity  Bni| 
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■yminctr^  of  eonformitg  to  law  and  or  har- 
mony; lABtlf,  oT  puritg  and  stmplictf  of 
matter. 

1,  Begutarity,  which  is  ouly  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  lonii  equal  to  itself,  1b  the  most 
elementary  and  simple  fbrm.  In  ^(nmctry 
there  already  appears  a  diversity  which 
breaks  the  uniformity.  These  two  forms 
of  beauty  pertain  to  quaMity,  andconsti- 
tDt«  matheniatical  beauty;  they  are  found 
in  organle  and  Inorganic  bodies,  minerals 
and  cryetals.  In  plants  are  presented  less 
regular  and  fteer  forms.  In  the  orf^antzu- 
tlou  of  animals,  this  regular  and  sym- 
metrical disposition  becomes  more  and 
more  subordinated  In  proportion  as  we  as- 
cend to  higher  degrees  of  the  animal  scale. 

i.  Conformity  to  a  law  marks  a  degree 
still  more  elevated,  and  serves  as  a  transi- 
tion to  freer  forms.  Here  there  appears 
an  accord  more  real  and  more  profound, 
which  begins  to  transcend  mathematical 
rigor.  It  Is  no  longer  a  simple  numerical 
relation,  whei'e  quantity  plays  the  princi- 
pal role ;  we  discover  a  relation  of  quality 
between  difl'erent  terms.  A  law  rules 
the  whole,  but  it  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated; it  remains  a  hidden  bond,  which 
reveals  Itself  to  the  spectator.  Such  is 
the  oval  line,  and  above  all.  the  undulating 
line,  which  Hogarth  has  given  as  the  line 
of  beauty.  These  lines  determine,  in  fact, 
the  beautiful  forms  of  organic  nature  In 
living  beings  of  a  high  order,  and,  above 
all,  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  human  body, 
of  man  and  of  woman. 

3.  Harmony  is  a  degree  still  superior  to 
the  precediiitL,  and  it  includes  them.  It 
consists  in  a  totality  of  elements  essen- 
tially distinct,  but  whose  opposiilon  is 
destroyed  and  reduced  to  unity  by  a  secret 
accord,  a  reciprocal  adaptation.  Such 
is  the  harmony  of  forms  and  colors,  that  of 
sounds  and  movements.  Here  the  unity  is 
Stronger,  more  prononU^  precisely  be- 
cause the  Ulfferejices  and  the  opposldous 
are  more  marked.  Harmony,  however  is 
not  as  yet  true  unity,  spiritual  unity, 
that  of  the  soul,  although  the  latter  pos- 
aesaes  within  It  a  principal  of  harmony. 
Harmony  alone,  as  yet,  reveals  neither  the 
soul  nor  tlie  spirit,  as  one  may  see  in  music 
and  dancing. 


Beauty  exists  also  in  matter  itself, 
abstraction  being  made  of  its  form ;  it 
consists  then,  in  tlie  unity  and  simplicity 
which  constitutes  p^arily.  Such  Is  the 
purity  of  the  iky  and  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  purity  of  colors  and  of  sounds;  that  of 
certain  substances— of  precious  stones,  of 
gold,  and  of  the  diamond.  Pure  and  sim- 
ple colors  are  also  the  most  agreeable. 

After  having  desciibed  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  in  order  that  the  necessity  of  a 
beauty  more  exalted  and  more  ideal  shall 
be  comprehended,  Hegel  sets  forth  the  im- 
perfections of  real  beauty.  He  begins  with 
animal  life,  wiiicb  is  the  most  elevated 
point  we  have  reached,  and  he  dwells 
upon  the  characteristics  and  causes  of  thkt 
imperfection. 

Thus  first  in  the  animal,  although  the 
organism  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  the 
plaut,  what  we  see  Is  not  the  central  point 
of  life;  the  special  seal  of  the  operations 
of  the  force  which  animates  tiie  wbole,  re- 
mains concealed  l>om  us.  We  see  only 
the  outlines  of  the  exterual  form,  covered 
with  hairs  seniles,  featbers,  skin  \  second- 
ly, the  human  body,  It  is  true,  exhibits 
more  beautiful  proportions,  and  a  more 
perfect  form,  because  in  it  life  and  sensi- 
bility are  everywhere  manifested — In  the 
color,  the  flesh,  the  freer  movenieuts, 
noiiler  attitudes,  &c.  Vet  here,  besides 
the  Imperfections  in  details,  the  sensibil- 
ity does  not  appear  equally  distributed. 
Certain  parts  are  appropriated  Co  aninial 
functions,  and  exhibit  their  destlcmtion  io 
their  form.  Further,  individuals  in  nature, 
placed  as  they  are  under  a  dependence 
upon  exienial  causes,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  elements,  are  under  the 
dominion  of  necessity  and  want.  Under 
the  continual  actiou  of  these  causes,  phy- 
sical being  Is  exposed  to  losing  the  fUlnesa 
of  its  forms  and  the  flower  of  its  beauty ; 
rarely  do  these  causes  permit  it  to  att^n 
to  Its  complete,  free  and  regular  develop- 
ment. The  human  bod.v  is  placed  under  a 
like  dependence  upon  external  agents.  If 
we  pass  from  the  physical  to  the  moral 
world,  that  dependence  appears  still  more 
clearly. 

Everywhere  there  Is  manifested  diver- 
sity, and  opposition  of  tendencies  and 
interests.  The  individual.  In  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  life  and  beauty,  can  not  pre- 
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serve  tlie  appearance  of  a  free  force.  Each 
individual  belnf;  Is  limited  and  particular- 
ised In  his  excellence.  His  life  flows  in  a 
narrow  circle  of  space  and  time;  he  be- 
IOD}(«  to  a  delerminate  species;  his  type 
Is  gi^en.  his  form  defined,  and  the  condi- 
doDB  of  Ms  developtneiit  fixed.  The  hu- 
man bod^  itself  affvrs,  In  respect  to  beauty. 
a  progression  of  forma  dependei>t  on  the 
diTersity  of  races.  Then  come  hereditary 
qualities,  the  pecullaritiee  which  are  due 
to  temperament,  profession,  age  and  sex. 
All  these  causes  alter  and  dlsflgure  the 
purest  and  most  perfect  primitive  type. 

All  these  imperfections  are  summed  up 
In  a  word:  the  finite.  Human  llfb  and 
animal  life  realize  their  Idea  only  imper- 
fectly. Moreover,  spirit,  not  being  able 
to  find.  In  the  limits  of  the  real,  the  sight 
and  the  enjoyment  of  its  proper  freedom- 
seeks  to  satisfy  Itself  In  a  region  moie  ele- 
vated, that  ofart.  or  of  the  ideal. 


III.     Of  the  heavafia  in  Art  or  of  the  Ideal. 


Art  has  as  its  end  and  aim  the  representa- 
tion of  the  ideal.  Now  wtiat  Is  the  ideaif 
It  la  beauty  In  a  degree  of  perfection  supe- 
rior to  real  beauty.  It  is  force,  life,  spirit, 
the  essence  of  things,  developing  them- 
selves harmoniously  in  a  sensuous  reality, 
which  ts  its  resplendent  Image,  its  faithful 
expression;  it  Is  beauty  disengaged  and 
purified  from  the  accidents  which  veil  and 
disfigure  It,  and  which  alter  Its  purity  In 
the  real  world. 

The  Ideal,  in  art,  is  not  then  the  contrary 
of  the  real,  but  the  real  idealized,  purified, 
rendered  conformable  to  its  idea,  and  pei^ 
feotly  expressing  it.  In  a  word.  It  Is  the 
perfect  Hccord  of  the  Idea  and  the  senauous 

On  the  other  liand.  the  true  Ideal  is  not 
life  In  its  inferior  degree"— blind,  undevel- 
oped force — but  the  soul  arrived  nt  the 
consciousness  of  itself,  free,  and  In  the  full 
ei^oyment  of  Its  tecumes;  It  Is  life,  but 


spiritual  life— In  a  word,  spirit.  The  rep- 
resentation of  the  spiritual  principle.  In 
the  plenitude  of  its  life  and  freedom,  with 
its  high  conceptions,  Its  profound  and  noble 
sentiments.  Its  joys  and  its  Sufferinga:  thla 
In  the  true  ^m  of  art.  the  tnie  Ideal. 

Finally,  the  Ideal  is  not  a  lifeless  abatrao- 
tlon,  a  frigid  generality ;  It  Is  the  Spiritual 
principle  under  the  fbrm  of  the  living  indi- 
vidua],  freed  from  the  bonds  of  the  finite, 
and  developing  Itself  In  Its  perfect  harmony 
with  Its  Inmost  nature  and  essence. 

We  see,  thus,  what  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Ideal.  It  Is  evident  that  in  all 
Its  degrees  It  Is  calmness,  serenity,  felici- 
ty, happy  existence,  freed  from  the  mise- 
ries and  wants  of  life.  This  serenity 
does  not  exclude  earnestness ;  for  the  ideal 
appears  In  the  midst  of  the  cnnlilcta  of 
life;  but  even  the  roughest  experiences, 
in  the  raldet  of  intense  suffering,  the  soul 
preserves  an  evident  calmness  as  a  funda- 
mental trait.  It  la  felicity  in  suffering, 
the  glorification  of  sorrow,  smiling  In 
tears.  The  echo  of  this  felicity  resounds 
In  all  the  spheres  of  the  ideal. 

It  is  Important  to  determine,  with  stU) 
more  precision,  the  relations  of  the  (deal 
and  the  rtat. 

The  opposition  of  the  Ideal  and  the  real 
has  given  rise  to  two  conflicting  opinions. 
Some  conceive  of  the  ideal  as  something 
vague,  an  abstract,  lifeless  generality, 
without  individuality.  Others  extol  the 
natural,  the  Imitation  of  the  real  in  the 
most  minute  and  prosaic  details,  dqual 
exaggeration  I  The  truth  lien  between  the 
two  extremes. 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  Ideal  maybe,  in 
fact,  something  external  and  accidental, 
an  insignificant  form  or  appearance,  a 
common  existence.  But  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  Ideal,  in  this  inferior  degree. 
Is  the  fact  that  this  reality,  imitated  by 
art.  Is  a  creation  of  spirit,  and  becomes 
then  something  artificial  not  real.  It  is 
an  Image  and  a  metamorphosis.  This 
Image  moreover,  Is  more  permanent  than 
its  model,  more  durable  than  the  real  ob- 
ject. In  fixing  that  which  is  mobile  and 
transient,  In  eternizing  that  which  Is  rao- 
menlary  and  fugitive — a  flower,  a  amlle — 
art  surpasses  nature  and  idealizes  It. 

But  it  does  not  stop  here.  Instead  of 
simply  reproducing   these  objects,  while 
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preservlnj;  tfaeir  natur&l  lorm,  it  seizes 
their  Internal  and  deepest  cbaracter,  it 
extends  their  sigulfication,  and  gives  to 
them  a  more  elevated  and  more  general 
significance;  for  it  must  manifest  the  uni- 
versal In  the  individual,  and  i-ender  visible 
the  idea  which  they  represent,  their  eter- 
nal and  fixed  type.  It  allows  this  charac- 
ter of  generality  lo  penetrate  everywhere, 
without  reducing  It  to  an  abstractioii. 
Thus  the  artist  does  not  slavishly  repro- 
duce all  the  features  of  the  object,  and  its 
accident,  but  only  the  true  traits,  tht)Be 
conformable  to  its  Idea.  If.  then,  he  takes 
nature  as  a  model,  he  still  surpasses  and 
idealizes  it.  Naturalness,  faithfulness, 
truth  these  are  not  esact  imitation,  but 
the  perfect  conformity  of  the  form  to  tlie 
idea;  they  are  the  creation  of  a  more 
perfect  form,  whose  essential  traits  repre- 
sent the  idea  more  faithnilly  and  more 
clearly  than  it  Is  expressed  in  nature  Itself. 
To  know  how  to  disengage  the  operative, 
energetic,  essential  and  slgiiiHcaiit  ele- 
ments in  objects,— [bis  is  the  task  of  the 
artist.  The  ideal,  then,  is  not  the  real ;  the 
latter  contains  many  elements  Insigniflcaut 
useless,  conflieed  and  foreign,  or  oppos- 
ed to  the  idea.  The  natural  here  loses 
its  vulgar  slgniHcance.  By  this  word  must 
be  understood  the  more  exalted  expression 
of  spirit.  The  ideal  is  a  trunsfigured,  glo- 
rified nature. 

As  to  vulgar  and  common  natura,  U  ait 
takes  It  also  for  Its  object.  It  is  not  for  its 
cwil  sake,  bnt  because  of  what  in  It  is 
true,  excellent,  interesiiug,  Ingenuous  or 
gay,  as  in  genre  painting,  in  Dutch  paint- 
ing particularly.  It  occupies,  neverthe- 
less, an  inferior  rank,  and  cannot  make 
pret«ntlonB  to  a  place  beside  the  grand 
compositions  of  art. 

But  there  are  other  subjects  — a  nature 
more  elevated  and  more  ideal.  Art,  at  its 
culminating  stage,  represents  the  develop- 
ment of  the  internal  jMwers  of  the  soul, 
its  grand  passions,  profound  sentiments, 
and  lofty  destinies.  Now  it  is  clear  that 
the  anist  does  not  find  In  the  real  world, 
forms  so  pure  and  ideal  that  he  may  safely 
confine  himself  to  imitating  and  cojiylng. 
Moreover,  if  the  form,  itself,  be  given,  ex- 
pression must  be  added.  Beslde^i  he 
ought  to  secure,  in  a  Just  measure,  the 
imloiiof  the  individual  and  the  universal, 


of  the  form  and  the  idea;  to  create  a 
living  ideal,  penetrated  with  the  idea,  and 
in  which  it  animates  the  sensuons  form 
and  appearance  throughout,  so  that  there 
shall  be  nothing  in  It  empty  or  Insig- 
nificant, nothing  that  is  not  alive  with  ex- 
pression Itself.  Where  shall  he  find  in  the 
real  world,  this  Just  measure,  this  an- 
imation, and  this  exact  correspondence 
of  all  the  parts  and  of  all  the  details  con- 
spiring to  the  same  end,  to  the  same  elTectr 
to  say  that  he  will  succeed  In  conceiving 
and  realizing  the  ideal,  by  making  a  felicit- 
ous selection  of  ideas  and  forma,  is  to 
ignore  tlie  secret  of  artistic  composlHou; 
It  is  to  misconceive  the  entirely  sponta- 
neous method  of  genius,— inspiration  which 
creates  at  a  single  eftbrt,— to  replace  it  by 
reflective  drudgery,  which  only  lesults  in 
the  production  of  frigid  and  lifeless 
works. 

It  does  not  snflice  to  define  the  ideal  in 
an  abstract  manner,  the  ideal  is  exhibited 
to  us  In  the  works  of  art  under  very  va- 
rious and  divers  forms.  Thus  sculpture 
represents  It  under  the  motionless  features 
of  lis  figures.  Id  the  other  arts  It  assumes 
the  form  of  movement  and  of  action;  in 
poetry,  particularly,  it  manifests  Itselftn 
tlie  midst  of  most  varied  situations  and 
events,  of  conflicts  between  persons  ani- 
mated by  divers  passions.  How  and  under 
what  conditions,  is  eacli  an  in  partic- 
ular called  upon  to  represent  thus  tlie 
ideal?  This  will  be  the  object  of  the 
theory  of  the  arts.  In  the  general  expo- 
sition of  the  princiiiles  of  art.  we  may. 
nevertheless  attempt  to  define  the  degrees 
of  this  development,  to  study  the  princi- 
pal aspects  under  which  it  manifesto  It- 
self. Such  is  the  object  of  tlioae  con- 
siderations, the  title  of  which  is.  0/ 
tht  DetertainaUon  of  the  Ideal,  and 
which  the  author  develops  In  this  first 
part  of  tlie  work.  We  can  trace  only 
summarily  the  principal  ideas.  devotJnfc 
ourselves  to  marking  tlieli'  order  and  con- 
nection. 

The  gradation  which  ilio  author  estal>- 
lishes  between  the  progressively  determ- 
ined form  of  the  ideal  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  ideal,  under  tlie  most  elevated 
form,  is  the  divine  idea,  the  divine  sudi 
as  the  Imagination  can  represent  it  undei' 
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sensuoos  forms  {  such  1e  the  Greek  Ideal 
of  the  divinities  of  Polytheism;  su3b  the 
Christian  ideal  in  ite  highest  purity,  under 
the  form  of  God  the  Father,  of  Christ,  of 
the  Virghi.  of  the  Apostles,  etc.  It  is 
given,  above  all,  to  sculpture  and  painting, 
to  present  us  the  Image  of  it.  ite  esaen* 
dal  characteristics  are  calmness,  majestr, 
serenity. 

2.  Id  b  degree  less  elevated,  but  more 
determined.  In  the  clrcre  of  human  life, 
the  Ideal  appears  to  us.  with  man.  as  the 
victory  of  the  eterual  principles  which  fill 
the  human  heart,  the  triumph  of  the  noble 
part  of  the  soul  over  rhe  inferior  and 
pastionate.  The  noble,  the  excellent, 
the  perfect,  in  the  human  soul,  Is  the 
moral  and  divine  principle  which  Is  mani- 
fested in  it,  which  goverus  its  will,  and 
causes  it  to  accomplish  grand  actions; 
this  is  the  true  source  of  aelf-saerifice  and 
of  heroism. 

3.  But  the  idea,  when  it  is  manifested 
in  the  real  world,  can  he  developed  only 
under  the  fbrm  of  action.  Now,  action 
Itself  has  for  its  condition  a  conflict  be- 
tween principles  and  persons,  divided  as 
to  Interests,  ideas,  passions,  and  charac- 
ters. It  is  this  especially  that  is  repre- 
sented by  poetry  —  the  art  par  rac«Henc«, 
Qie  only  art  which  can  reproduce  an  action 
in  iu  successive  phases,  with  its  complios- 
tlona,  Its  sudden  turns  of  fortune,  its 
catsstrophy  and  its  denouement. 

AOtoa,  if  one  considers  it  more  closely, 
includes  the  fallowing  conditions;  Ist.  A 
world  which  serves  it  as  a  basis  and 
Uieatre.  a  form  of  lociety  which  renders  it 
possible,  and  Is  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Ideal  flgures.  3d.  A  determinate 
situation,  in  which  the  personages  are 
placed  who  render  necessary  the  conflict 
Itetween  opposing  Interests  and  passions, 
whence  a  collision  may  arise.  3d.  An 
action,  properly  so  called,  whioh  develops 
Itself  in  its  essential  moments,  wlilch  has  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  This  ac- 
don,  In  order  to  aftbrd  a  high  interest, 
should  revolve  upon  Ideas  of  an  elevated 
order,  which  Inspii-e  and  sustain  the  per- 
sonages, ennobling  thetr  passions,  and 
'brming  tlie  basis  of  their  character. 


Hegel  treats,  in  a  general  manner,  each 
of  these  points,  wbloh  will  appear  anew, 
under  a  more  special  form,  in  the  study  of 
poetry,  and  particularly  of  epic  and  dra- 
matic poetry.  . 

1.  The  state  of  society  most  favorable 
to  the  ideal  is  that  wtilch  allows  the  char- 
acters to  act  with  most  A^edom,  to  reveal 
a  lofty  and  powerfhl  personality.  This 
cannot  be  a  social  order,  where  all  is  Axed 
and  regulated  by  laws  and  a  constitution. 
Nor  can  it  be  the  savage  state,  where  aU 
is  subject  t«  caprice  and  violence,  and 
where  man  is  dependent  upon  a  thousand 
external  causes,  which  render  his  existence 
precarious.  Now  the  state  intermediate 
between  the  barbarous  state  and  an  ad- 
vanced civilization,  is  tbe  heroic  age,  that 
in  which  tbe  epic  poets  locate  their  action, 
and  from  which  the  tragic  poets  them- 
selves have  oReii  borrowed  their  subjects 
and  their  personages.  That  which  char- 
acterizes heroes  In  this  epoch  Is  above  all, 
the  independence  which  is  manifested  in 
their  characters  and  acts.  On  Che  other 
band,  tbe  hero  is  all  of  a  piece;  he  as- 
sumes not  only  the  responsibility  of  ills 
act«  and  their  consequences,  but  the  re- 
sults of  actions  he  has  not  perpetrated, 
of  tbe  faults  or  orlmes  of  his  race;  he 
bears  iu  his  person  an  entire  race. 

Another  reason  why  the  ideal  existences 
of  art  belong  to  the  mythologic  ages,  and 
to  remote  epochs  of  history.  Is  that  the 
artist  or  the  poet.  In  representing  or  re-  ' 
counting  events,  has  a  fteer  scope  In  his 
ideal  creations.  Art,  also,  for  the  same 
reason,  has  a  predilection  for  the  higher 
conditions  of  society,  those  of  princes  par- 
ticularly, because  of  the  peifect  Indepen- 
dence of  will  and  action  which  character- 
izes them.  In  this  respect,  our  actual 
society,  with  its  civil  and  political  organi- 
zation ,  Its  manners,  administration,  police, 
etc.,  Is  prosaic.  The  sphere  of  activity  of 
the  Individual  1h  too  restricted ;  he  en- 
counters everywhere  limits  and  shackles 
to  his  will.  Our  moiiarchs  themselves  are 
subject  to  these  conditions;  tlisir  power  is 
limited  by  institutions,  laws  and  customs. 
War,  peace,  and  treaties  are  determined 
by  political  relations  Independent  of  their 
will. 

The  greatest  poets  have  not  been  able 
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to  eBcApe  tbeee  condidons ;  and  when  tbef 
hftve  desired  to  represent  personages 
nearer  to  us,  as  Charles  Hoor,  or  Wallen- 
stetn,  they  have  been  obliged  to  place 
tbem  Id  revolt  agtUnst  society  or  agiUnst 
their  sovereign.  Moreover,  these  heroes 
rash  on  to  an  Inevitable  rutn,  or  tbey  fall 
into  the  ridiouloiis  situatioii,  of  which  the 
Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes  givea  as  the 
most  striking  example. 

3.  To  represent  the  ideal  In  personages 
orin  an  action,  there  is  necessary  not  only 
a  favorable  world  from  which  the  subject 
U  to  be  borrowed,  but  a  situation.  This 
situation  can  be  either  Indeterminate,  like 
that  of  many  of  the  immobile  personages 
of  antique  or  religious  sculpture,  or  de- 
terminate, but  yet  of  little  earnestness. 
Such  are  also  the  greater  number  of  the 
situatlODS  of  the  personages  of  antique 
sculpture.  Finally  It  may  be  earnest,  and 
furnish  material  for  a  veritable  action.  It 
supposes,  then,  ao  opposition,  an  action 
and  a  reaction,  a  conflict,  a  collision.  The 
beauly  of  the  ideal  cousists  In  absolute 
serenity  and  perfeotloo.  Now,  collision 
destroys  this  harmony.  The  problem  of 
art  consists,  then,  in  so  managing  that  the 
harmony  reappears  in  the  denouement. 
Poetry  alone  is  capable  of  developing  this 
opporitlon  upon  which  the  interest,  partic- 
ularly of  tra^c  art  turns. 

Without  examining  here  the  nature  of 
the  different  eoUisiom.  the  study  of  which 
belongs  to  the  theory  of  dramatic  art.  we 
must  already  have  remarked  that  the  colli- 
sions of  the  highest  order  are  those  In 
which  the  conflict  takes  place  between 
moral  forces,  as  In  the  ancient  tragedies. 
Tills  is  the  subject  of  true  classic  tragedy, 
moral  as  well  as  religious,  as  irill  be  seen 
from  what  follows. 

Thus  the  ideal,  in  this  superior  degree, 
is  the  manifestation  of  moral  powers  and 
of  the  ideas  of  spirit,  of  the  grand  move- 
ments of  the  sool,  and  of  the  characters 
which  appear  and  are  revealed  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  representation. 

3.  In  action,  properly  so-called,  three 
things  are  to  he  considered  which  consti- 
tute Its  ideal  object:  I.  The  general  Inter- 
ests, the  Ideas,  the  universal  principles, 
whose  opposition  forms  the  very  founda- 


tion of  the  action;  3.  The  personages.  3. 
Their  character  and  their  passions,  or  tlie 
motives  which  impel  them  to  act. 

In  the  first  place,  the  et«rnal  principles 
of  religion,  of  morality,  of  the  family,  of 
the  state — the  grand  sentiments  of  the 
soni,  love,  honOr,  etc— these  constitute  the 
basis,  the  true  Interest  of  the  action. 
These  are  the  grand  and  true  motives  of 
art,  the  eternal  theme  of  exalted  poetry. 

To  these  legiiimate  and  true  powers  otb- 
ers  are,  without  doubt,  added ;  the  powers 
of  evil ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  repre- 
sented as  forming  the  real  foundation  and 
end  of  the  action.  ''  If  the  idea,  the  end, 
and  aim,  be  something  false  in  Itsaif.  the 
hideousness  of  the  ground  will  allow  still 
less  beauty  of  form.  The  sophistry  of  the 
passions  may,  indeed,  by  a  true  picture, 
att«mpt  to  represent  the  false  under  the 
colors  of  tbe  true,  but  It  places  under  our 
eyes  only  a  whited  sepulchre.  Cruelty  and 
the  violent  employment  of  force  can  be  en- 
dured in  representation,  but  only  when 
they  are  relieved  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
character  and  ennobled  by  tbe  aim  which 
is  pursued  by  the  dramalti  pertonat.  FttF- 
verslty,  envy,  cowardice,  baseneaa  are  only 
repulslve- 

"Evil,  in  itself  is  stripped  of  real  in- 
terest, because  notliing  but  the  false  can 
spring  from  what  is  false;  it  produces  on- 
ly misfortune,  while  art  should  present  to 
ns  order  and  harmony.  Tbe  great  artists, 
tbe  great  poets  of  antiquity,  never  give  us 
tbe  spectacle  of  pure  wickedness  and  per- 
versity." 

We  cite  this  passage  because  it  exhibits 
tbe  character  and  high  moral  tone  which 
prevails  In  the  entire  work,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe  more  than  once 
hereafter. 

If  the  ideas  and  Interests  of  human  life 
form  the  ground  of  the  action,  the  latter  Is 
accomplished  by  the  characters  upon  whom 
the  interest  Is  fastened.  General  lde»s 
may.  Indeed,  be  personated  by  beings  su- 
perior to  man.  by  certain  divinities  like 
those  which  figure  in  the  ancient  epic  poetry 
and  tragedy .  But  It  Is  to  man  that  action, 
properly  so  called,  returns ;  It  is  he  who 
occupies  the  scene.  Now  bow  reconcile 
divine  action  and  human  action,  the  will 
of  the  gods  and  that  of  man !  Snch  Is  the 
problem  whlcb  has  made  sblpwrei-k  of  ><■> 
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nuDf  poetB  and  artists.  To  maintain  a 
proper  equipoise  It  la  necesBuiy  that  the 
goda  hiive  aiipreme  direction,  and  that  man 
preserve  Ilia  fl*eedom  and  bla  Independence 
without  which  he  la  no  more  than  the  paa- 
aive  instrameotof  the  will  of  the  (rods;  far 
tAllty  weffchB  upon  all  hia  acrs.  I1ie  true 
Bolution  consiatB  In  maintahiloK  the  ident- 
ity of  the  two  terms,  in  npice  of  their  dif- 
fereoec;  In  ho  acting  that  what  la  attributed 
to  the  goda  shall  appear  at  the  same  time 
to  emanaie  ftom^  the  Inner  nature  of  the 
dtmiMtit  penon>K  and  from  their  character. 
The  Ulent  of  the  artist  must  reconcile  the 
two  aapecta.  "The  heart  of  man  must  be 
reT«aled  in  his  goda,  personlficaUona  of 
the  grand  motives  which  allure  him  and 
govern  bim  within."  This  is  the  problem 
resolved  h;  tfa«  great  poets  of  antiquity. 
Homer,  j^^cbylus,  and  SophooleR. 

The  general  principles,  those  grand  mo- 
tives wbich  are  the  basis  of  the  action,  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  living  In  the  soul  of 
the  characters,  form,  also,  the  very  ground 
of  thaptwiona;  this  is  the  essence  of  true 
pathos.  Passion  here  In  the  elevated  ideal 
sense.  Is,  in  fact,  not  an  arbitrary,  caprl- 
cloiia.  Irregular  movement  of  the  soul ;  it  Is 
a  noble  principle,  which  blends  Itself  with 
a  great  Idea,  with  one  of  the  eternal  veri- 
ties of  moral  or  religious  order.  Such  is 
the  passion  of  Antl^ne,  the  holy  love  for 
her  brother ;  such,  the  vengeance  of  Orestes. 
It  is  an  essentially  legitimate  power  of  the 
■onl  which  coDt^ns  one  «f  the  eternal 
principles  of  the  reason  and  the  will.  ThU 
is  slUl  the  ideal,  the  true  Ideal,  although  It 
appeara  under  the  form  of  a  passion.  It 
relieves,  ennobles  and  pnrijles  It;  It  thus 
gives  to  the  action  a  serious  and  profound 


It  is  in  this  sense  that  passion  consti- 
tnbes  the  centre  and  true  domain  of  art;  It 
is  the  principle  of  emotion,  the  .''oiirce  of 
true  pathos. 

Now,  this  moral  verity,  this  eternal 
principal  which  descends  into  the  heart  uf 
miu)  and  there  takes  the  form  of  great  and 
DObla  passion,  identifying  Itself  with  the 
will  of  the  dramatU  pertonm,  constitutes 
also,  their  character.  Without  this  high 
Idea  which  serves  as  support  and  as  basis 
to  passion  there  Is  no  true  character. 
Character  Is  the  oulmlnating  point  of  Ideal 
representation.     It  is  the  embodiment  of 


all  that  precedes.  It  is  in  the  creation  of 
the  characters,  that  the  genius  of  the  art- 
ist or  of  the  poet  Is  displayed. 

Three  principal  elements  must  be  united 
to  form  the  Ideal  character,  ncAneti,  vital- 
it]/  and  stabatty.  Richness  consists  in  not 
being  limited  to  a  single  quality,  which 
would  make  of  the  person  an  abstraction, 
an  allegoric  being.  To  a  single  dominant 
quality  there  should  be  added  all  those 
which  make  of  the  personage  or  hero 
a  real  and  complete  man,  capable  of  be- 
ing developed  in  diverse  situations  and 
under  varying  aspects.  Such  a  multiplici- 
ty alone  can  give  vitality  to  the  character. 
This  Is  not  suffloient  however;  it  Is  neces- 
sary that  the  qualities  be  moulded  together 
in  snch  a  manner  as  to  form  not  a  simple 
assemblage  and  a  complex  whole,  but  one 
and  the  same  Individual,  liaving  peculiar 
and  original  physiognomy.  This  is  the 
case  when  a  particular  sentiment,  a  ruling 
passion,  preseiiia  the  salient  trait  of  the 
character  of  a  person,  and  gives  to  him  a 
fixed  aim,  to  which  all  ills  resolutions  and 
his  acts  refer.  Unity  and  variety,  sim- 
plicity and  completeness  of  detail,  these 
are  presented  to  u.i  in  the  cbaraoters  of 
Sopliucles.  Shakespeare,  and  others. 

Lastly  what  uonstitutes  essentially  llie 
ideal  hi  character  Is  consistency  and  stabil- 
ity. All  Inconsistent,  undecided,  irresolute 
character,  Is  the  utter  want  of  character. 
Contradictions,  without  doubt,  exist  in  hu- 
man nature,  but  unity  should  be  m^ntain- 
ed  in  spite  of  these  fluctuations.  Some- 
thliiK  identical  ought  to  be  found  through- 
ojt  as  a  fundamental  tn^t.  To  be  self-do- 
termlnlng,  to  follow  a  design,  to  embrace  a 
resolution  and  persist  In  It,  constitute  the 
very  fonndation  of  personality;  to  suffer 
one's  self  to  be  determined  by  another,  to 
hesitate,  to  vacillate,  this  is  to  surrender 
one's  will,  to  cease  to  he  one's  self,  to  lack 
character;  this  is  In  all  cases,  the  oppo- 
site of  the  Ideal  character. 

Hegel  on  this  subject  sti-ongly  protests 
against  the  characters  which  figure  In  mod- 
ern pieces  and  romances,  and  of  which 
Werther  is  the  type. 

These  pretended  characters,  says  he,  rep- 
resent only  unhealthlnesB  of  spirit,  and 
feebleness  of  soul.  Xow  true  and  healthy 
art  does  not  represent  what  la  false  and 
sickly,  what   lacks  oonslsteucy  and   d^ 
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djAoa,  but  that  which  U  true,  benlthy  &nd 
■trsng.  The  Ideal  la' a  word,  is  the  Idea 
realized ;  man  can  realize  It  only  aa  a  free 
peraoD,  that  is  to  say,  by  displaying  all 
the  energy  and  constancy  which  can  make 
it  triomph. 

We  iball  find  more  than  once,  in  the 
ooorae  ef  the  work,  the  same  ideas  de- 
veloped with  the  same  force  and  precision. 

That  which  constitutes  the  very  ground 
of  the  ideal  is  the  inmost  essence  of  things, 
especially  the  lofty  conceptions  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  development  of  the  powers 
of  the  soul.  These  ideas  are  manifest  in 
an  action  in  which  are  placed  upon  the 
scene  the  grand  interests  of  life,  the  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart,  the  wH]  and  the 
character  of  actors.  But  this  action  is 
itself  developed  in  the  midst  of  an  external 
nature  which  moreover,  leads  to  the  ideal, 
colors  and  a  determinate  form.  These 
external  surroundings  must  also  be  con- 
ceived and  fashioned  in  the  meaning  of  the 
ideal,  according  to  the  laws  of  regiOarUv, 
tymmetry,  and  Iwrmong,  of  which  mention 
haabeenmadeabove.  How  ought  man  to  be 
represented  in  his  relations  with  external 
nature?  How  ought  this  prose  of  life  to  be 
idealized  t  If  art,  in  fact  frees'  man  from 
die  wants  of  material  life.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, elevate  him  above  the  oondlQons  of 
human  existence,  and  suppress  these  con- 
nectlona. 

Hegel  devotes  a  special  eramlnaHon  to 
this  new  phase  of  the  question  of  the  ideal, 
which  be  designates  by  this  title— 0/  the 
CEtemoI  deUrmination  of  the  ideal. 

In  ourdays  we  have  given  an  exaggerated 
Importance  to  this  external  i^ide,  which 
we  have  made  the  principal  object.  We 
are  too  unmindful  that  art  should  repi«- 
seat  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  ha- 
man  soul,  that  this  is  the  true  ground  of 
Its  works.  Hence  all  these  minute  de- 
scriptions, this  external  care  given  to  the 
picturesque  element  or  to  the  local  color, 
totbrrdture,  to  costumes,  toall  those  arti- 
ficial means  employed  to  disguise  Uie 
emptiness  and  Insignificance  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  absence  of  ideas,  the  MslCy  of 
the  situations,  the  feebleness  of  the  char- 
acters,   and    the    Improbability    of    the 

Nevertheless,  this  side  has  its  place  in 
art,  and  should  not  be  neglected.    It  glvea 


clearness.  truthAilness.  lift  and  interest 
to  its  works,  by  the  seor^  sympathy  which 
exists  between  man  and  nature.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  great  masters  to  rq»- 
resent  nature  with  perfect  truthflilness. 
Homer  is  an  example  of  this.  Without 
forgetting  tbe  content  for  the  form,  pic- 
ture for  the  frame,  he  presents  to  us  a 
fkultleSB  and  precise  image  of  the  theatre 
of  action.  The  arts  differ  much  in  this 
respect.  Sculpture  limits  itself  to  certtin 
symbolic  indications ;  painting,  which,  has 
at  its  disposal  means  more  extended,  en- 
riches with  these  objects  the  content  of  Its 
pictures.  Among  the  varieties  of  poetry, 
the  epic  is  more  circumstantial  in  ita  de- 
scriptions than  the  drama  or  lyric  poetry. 
But  this  external  fidelity  should  not  In  any 
art,  extend  to  the  representation  of  insig- 
nificant details,  to  the  making  of  tbem  an 
object  of  predllecUon,  and  to  subordinat- 
ing to  tbem  the  developments  which  the 
sut^ect  itaell  claims.  The  grand  point  in 
these  descriptions  Is  that  we  perceive  a 
secret  barniony  between  man  and  nature, 
between  the  action  and  the  theatre  on 
which  it  occurs. 

Another  species  of  accord  is  established 
between  man  and  the  objects  of  phystcal 
nature,  when,  through  his  free  actlTity,  he 
Impresses  upon  thero  his  Intelligence  and 
will,  and  appropriates  them  to  bis  own 
use;  the  Ideal  conrists  In  causing  misery 
and  necessity  to  disappear  from  the  do- 
main of  art,  In  revealing  the  freedom 
which  develops  Itself  without  efi'ort  under 
our  eyes,  and  easily  surmounts  obstacles. 

Sneh  is  the  ideal  considered  under  tbla 
aspect  Thus  the  gods  of  polytheisoi 
themselves  have  garments  and  arms;  they 
drink  nectar  and  are  nourished  by  ambro- 
sia. The  garment  is  an  ornament  desigtied 
to  heighten  the  glory  of  the  features,  to 
give  nobleness  to  the  countenance,  to  fk- 
ollitate  movement,  or  to  Indicate  force  and 
agility.  The  most  brilliaat  objects,  the 
metals,  precious  stones,  purple  and  ivory, 
are  employed  for  the  same  end.  All  con- 
cur to  produce  the  effects  of  grace  and 
beauty. 

In  tbe  satisfaction  of  physical  wants  the 
ideal  consists,  above  all,  In  the  simpltdty 
of  the  means.  Instead  of  being  artiQclal, 
ftctltlous,  complex,  the  latter  emanate 
directly  from  the  activity  of  man,  and  free- 
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dom.  The  heroes  of  Homer  tbemaelves 
Blm7  the  oxen  which  are  to  serve  for  the 
faaat,  and  rout  them ;  they  Ibr^  their 
arms,  and  prepare  their  couches.  ThU  Is 
not,  as  one  might  think,  a  relic  of  barbar- 
oofl  mannen.  something  prosaic;  but  we 
see.  penetrating  everyirhere.  the  delight  of 
InTentlon,  the  pleasure  of  easy  toil  and 
free  activity  exercised  on  material  objects. 
Everything  is  peculiar  to  aod  inherent  In 
his  character,  and  a  means  for  tlie  hero 
of  revealing  the  force  of  his  arm  and  the 
skill  of  his  hand;  while  In  civilized  rd- 
de^,  these  objects  depend  on  a  thousand 
Cor^gn  causes,  on  a  complex  adjustment 
in  which  man  Is  converted  into  a  machine 
subordinated  to  other  machines.  Things 
have  lost  their  freshness  and  vitality ; 
they  remain  inanimate,  and  are  no  longer 
proper,  direct  ereaUons  of  the  human  per- 
son. In  which  the  man  loves  to  solace  and 
contemplate  himself. 

A  final  point  relative  to  the  external 
form  0/  the  ideal  Is  that  which  concerns 
the  relation  of  toorki  of  art  to  'tA«  pvblie, 
that  Is  to  say,  to  the  nation  nnd  epoch  for 
which  the  artist  or  the  poet  composes  his 
works.  Ought  the  artist  when  he  treats  a 
sntject,  to  consult  above  all,  the  spirit, 
taste  and  manners  of  the  people  whom  he 
addresses,  and  conform  blraself  to  their 
IdcAsf  This  is  the  means  of  exciting  In- 
terest In  fabulous  and  imaginary  or  even 
Ustario  persons-  But  then  there  Is  a  lia- 
bility to  distort  history  and  tradition. 

Oaght  he,  on  the  other  hand,  to  repro- 
dac«  with  scrupulous  exactness  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  another  time,  to  gfve 
to  the  facts  and  the  characters  their  proper 
coloring  and  their  original  and  primitive 
oostume?  This  is  the  problem.  Henoe 
arise  two  schools  and  two  opposite  modes 
of  representation.  In  the  age  of  Louis 
XrV.,  for  exmnple,  the  Greeks  and  Bo^ 
mans  are  conceived  in  the  likeness  of 
Frenchmen.  Since  then,  by  a  natural  ro- 
actton,  the  contrary  tendency  has  prevailed. 
To-day  the  poet  must  have  the  knowledge 
of  an  arcbeologlst,  and  possess  his  scru- 
pulous exactness,  and  pay  close  attention, 
above  all,  to  local  color,  and  histoiic  verity 
has  become  the  principal  and  essential 
aim  of  art. 


at  the  same  time,  the  rights  of  art  and 
those  of  the  public,  to  have  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  spirit  of  the  epoch,  and  to 
satisfy  the  exlgenolus  of  the  subject  treated. 
These  are  the  very  Judicious  rules  which 
the    author    states     upon     this    dell(»te 

The  subject  should  he  Intelllglble  and 
Interesting  to  the  public  t«  which  It  Is  ad- 
dressed. But  this  end  the  poet  or  the 
nrttst  will  artalii  only  so  far  as,  by  his 
general  spirit,  his  work  responds  to  some 
one  of  tlie  esi<ctitlnl  ideas  of  the  human 
spirit  and  to  the  general  Interests  of  hu- 
manity. The  particularities  of  an  epoch 
are    not   of  true   and    enduring   Interest 

If,  then,  the  subject  Is  borrowed  f^m  re- 
mote epochs  of  history,  or  trom  some  far- 
off  tradition,  it  Is  necessary  that,  by  our 
general  culture,  we  should  be  Ikmlliarised 
with  It.  It  Is  thus  only  that  we  can  sym- 
pathize with  an  epoch  and  with  manners 
that  are  no  more.  Hence  the  two  essen- 
tial condltJons;  tbM  the  subject  present 
the  general  human  character,  then  that  It 
be  In  relation  with  onr  ideas. 

Art  Is  not  designed  for  a  small  number 
of  scholars  and  men  of  science;  It  Is  ad- 
dresiied  to  the  entire  nation.  Its  works 
should  be  comprehended  and  relished  of 
themselves,  and  not  after  a  course  of  dlfS- 
cnlt  research.  Thus  national  subjects  are 
the  most  favorable.  All  great  poems  are 
national  poems.  The  Bible  histories  have 
for  us  a  particular  charm,  because  we  are 
familiar  with  them  fh>ra  our  infancy.  Nev- 
ertheless. In  the  measure  that  relations  ar« 
multiplied  between  peoples,  art  can  bor- 
row its  subjects  from  alllatltudes  and  tram 
all  epochs.  It  should,  indeed,  as  to  the 
principal  features,  preserve,  to  the  tradl- 
tlons.  events,  and  personages,  to  mannetfl 
and  Institutions,  their  historic  or  tradl- 
dltlouKl  chsraoter;  but  the  duty  of  the  ar- 
tist, above  all,  Is  to  place  the  idea  which 
confltltut«ti  its  content  In  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  Ills  own  age,  and  the  peculiar 
genius  of  his  nation. 

In  tids  necessity  lies  the  reason  and  ex- 
cuse for  what  Is  called  anachronism  In  art. 
When  tlie  anachronism  bears  only  upon 
external  circumstances  It  is  unimportant. 
It  becomes  a  matter  of  more  moment  If 
we  attribute  to  the  char«ct«s,  the  ideas. 
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and  senUmenta  of  another  epoch.  Re- 
spect muist  tie  paid  to  hletoi'lo  ti'uth.  but 
regard  mu^t  also  be  had  to  the  maniiera 
and  Intellectual  culture  of  one'R  own  time. 
The  heroes  of  Homer  theraselvea  are  more 
than  wei'e  the  real  personages  of  the  epoch 
which  he  presents;  and  the  characters, of 
Sophocles  are  brought  still  nearer  to  us. 
To  violate  thus  the  rules  of  historic  reali- 
ty, is  a  necessary  anachronism  Id  art.  Fi- 
nally, another  form  of  anachronism,  which 
the  utmost  moderation  and  genius  can 
alone  make  pardonable,  is  that  which 
transfers  the  religious  or  moral  Ideas  of  a 
more  advanced  civilization  to  an  anterior 
epoch;  when  one  attributes,  for  example, 
to  the  ancients  the  ideas  of  ihe  mod- 
erns. Some  great  poets  have  ventured  up- 
on thU  intentionally;  few  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  It. 

The  general  conclusion  is  this:  "The 
artist  should  be  required  to  make  hlmseif 
the  cotemporary  of  past  ages,  and  become 
penetrated  himself  with  their  spirit.  For  if 
the  substance  of  those  Ideas  be  time.  It  re- 
mains clear  for  all  time.  But  to  undertaice 
to  reproduce  with  a  scrupnlous  i 


the  external  element  of  history,  with  all  lU 
details  and  particulars — in  a  word  all  the 
rust  of  antiquity,  Is  the  worL  of  a  puerile 
erudition,  which  attaches  itself  only  to  a 
auperSclal  aim.  We  should  not  wrest  from 
art  the  right  which  It  has  to  float  between 
reality  and  fictton." 

This  first  part  concludes  with  an  exami- 
nation of  the  qualities  necessary  to  an 
artist,  snch  as  Imagination,  genius,  inspi- 
mtton,  originality,  etc.  The  author  does 
not  deem  It  obligatory  to  treat  at  much 
length  this  subject,  which  appears  to  him 
to  allow  only  a  small  number  of  general 
rules  or  psychological  ottservationa.  The 
manner  In  which  he  treats  of  many  points, 
and  particularly  of  the  imagination,  cause* 
us  to  regret  that  he  has  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  give  a  larger  space  to  these 
questions,  which  occupy  the  principal 
place  in  the  majority  of  asth^cai  treati- 
ses; we  shall  find  them  again  under 
another  form  in  the  theory  of  the  arts. 

[The  next  number  will  oonUnue  this  traaa- 
iation  through  ihe  treatment  of  the  Sym- 
bolic, Classic  and  Romando  forms  of  art.] 
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NOTES     ON    RAPHAEL'S    "TRANSFIGURATION.' 
[Read  before  the  St-^ouls  Art  Society  In  November,  1866.] 


I.   THE  KNORAVINO. 

He  who  Btudies  tlie  "Transfiguration" 
of  Raphael  U  fortunate  if  he  has  access  to 
the  engraving:  of  It  by  Raphael  Morghen. 
This  engraver,  as  one  learus  from  the  En- 
Cfclopaedia,  was  a  Florentine,  and  executed 
this — hU  most  elaborate  work — In  17B5, 
from  a  drawing  of  TofanelU,  after  having 
discovered  that  a  copy  be  bad  partly  flu- 
Ished  from  another  drawing,  «aa  very 
iDadeqnate  when  compared  with  the  ori- 
ginsL 

Upon  oomparison  with  engravings  by 
other  artlstfl,  it  seems  to  me  that  thU  en- 
graving faaa  not  received  all  the  praise  it 
deaerves ;  I  refer  especially  to  the  seizing 
of  tbe  "  motives  "  of  the  picture,  which  are 
to  easential  In  a  work  of  great  scope,  tu 
give  It  the  requisite  unity.  What  the  en- 
graver has  achieved  In  the  present  instance, 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  tn  some  degree- 
But  one  will  not  be  able  to  verify  my  results 
if  he  takes  up  an  engraving  by  a  less  foi^ 
tunato  artist;  e.  g. :  one  by  PavonI,  of 
recent  (»igiD. 


U.    HISTOBICAL. 

It  1b  currently  reported  that  Raphael 
painted  the  "Transfiguration"  at  the  In- 
stance of  Cardinal  Olullo  de  Uedicl,  and 
Ihst  la  honor  of  the  latter  he  introduced 
the  two  saints — Julian  and  Lawrence — on 
the  mount;  St.  Julian  suggesting  the  Ill- 
fated  GluUano  de  Hedlcl,  the  Cardinal's 
father,  and  St.  Lawrence  representing  his 
ancle,  "  Lorenzo  the  Uagnlflcent, "  the 
greatest  of  the  Medici  line,  aud  greatest 
man  of  hla  time  In  Italy.  "  The  haughty 
Hlchael  Angelo  refused  to  enter  the  lists 
in  person  against  Raphael,  but  put  forward 
as  a  fitting  rival  Sebastian  del  plombo,  a 
Tenetlan."    R^hael  panted,  as  hla  mas- 


terpiece, the  "Transfiguration,"  and  Se- 
bastian, with  the  help  of  Uichael  Angelo, 
painted  Uie  "Rnlslng  of  I..a*arus. "  In 
1620,  before  the  picture  was  quite  flnisbed, 
Raphael  died.  His  fnvorlte  disciple,  Olu- 
llo Romano,  finished  the  lower  part  of  tbe 
picture  (especially  the  demoniac)  In  the 
spb-it  of  Itaphael,  who  had  completed  the 
upper  portion  and  most  of  the  lower. 


III.    LEGEMD. 

The  Legend  portrayed  here— slightly  va- 
rying from  the  account  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment but  not  contradicting  It — is  as  follows: 
Christ  goes  out  with  his  twelve  disciples 
to  Mount  Tabor,  and.  leaving  the  nine 
others  at  the  foot,  ascends  with  tbe  favored 
three  to  tbe  summit,  where  the  scene  of 
the  Tranaflguratlou  takes  place.  While 
this  transpires,  the  family  group  approach 
with  the  demonlao,  seeking  help  trom  m 
mb'aoulous  source. 

Raphael  baa  added  to  this  version  tbe 
circumstance  that  two  sympathetic  strang- 
ers, paasiiig  that  way  up  tbe  mount,  carry 
to  the  Beatified  One  the  Intelligence  of  tbe 
event  below,  and  solicit  his  Immediate  and 
gracious  interference. 

The  Testament  account  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose the  scene  to  be  Mount  Tabor,  south- 
east of  Nazareth,  at  whose  base  he  had 
healed  many,  a  few  days  before,  and 
where  he  had  held  many  conversatlona 
with  his  disciples,  "On  the  following 
day,  when  they  weie  come  down,  they  met 
the  family,"  says  Luke ;  but  Matthew  and 
Mark  do  not  fli;  so  precisely  the  day. 


IV.    CHABACTBRI2ATION. 


It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  picture  in  existence  in  whloh 
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the  Individ aalldeB  are  more  etrongly  mark- 
ed by  internal  easentiaJ  char&ct«rlstlca. 

Above,  tbere  Is  no  figure  to  be  mlstakeii  r 
Cbrtst  floats  toward  the  Bource  of  light  — 
the  Invisible  Father,  by  whom  all  Is  made 
vldble  that  U  visible.  On  the  ri^t,  Hoses 
appears  In  strong  contrast  to  Ellas  on  the 
left — the  former  the  law-glver,  and  the 
latter  the  apontaneous,  flery,  eagle-eyed 
prophet. 

Oil  the  mountain  tup— prostrate  beneath, 
are  the  three  disciples~one  recognizes  on 
Che  right  hand,  John,  gracefttlly  bending 
bis  face  down  from  the  overpowering  light, 
while  on  the  left  James  hides  his  face  In 
his  humility.  But  Peter,  the  bold  one,  la 
Cain  to  gaze  directly  on  the  splendor.  He 
turns  his  face  up  In  the  act,  but  is,  as  on 
another  occasion,  mistaken  in  his  estimate 
of  his  own  endurance,  and  Is  obliged  to 
cover  his  eyes,  Involuntarily,  with  his  hand. 

Below  the  mount,  are  two  opposed 
groups.  On  the  right,  coming  from  the 
hamlet  In  the  distance,  is  the  family  group, 
of  which  a  demoniac  boy  forms  the  centre. 
They, without  doubt,  saw  Christ  pass  on  his 
way  to  this  solitude,  and,  at  length,  oon- 
clnded  to  follow  him  and  t«st  hts  might 
whlchhadbeen'' noised  abroad"  in  that  re- 
gion. It  laeasytoseetherelationsbipofthe 
whole  group.  First  the  boy,  actually  "pos- 
seesed,"or  amaniac ;  then  bis  tatber— a  man 
evidently  predisposed  to  Insanity — support- 
ing and  restraining  bim.  Kneeling  at  the 
right  of  the  boy  Is  his  mother,  whose  fair 
Oredan  face  has  become  haggard  with  the 
trials  she  has  endured  from  her  son .  Just 
beyond  her  la  her  brother,  and  In  the  shade 
of  the  mountain,  \s  her  ftther.  In  the  fore- 
ground Is  her  sister.  Back  of  the  father, 
to  the  right.  Is  seen  an  uncle  (on  the 
fotber's  side)  of  the  demoniac  boy,  whose 
features  and  gestures  show  him  to  be  a 
simpleton,  and  near  him  Is  seen  the  face 
of  the  fatber'R  sister,  also  a  weak-minded 
person.  The  parents  of  the  father  are  not 
to  he  seen,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  old 
age  is  not  a  charncterlstic  of  persons  pre- 
disposed to  insanity.  Again.  It  is  marked 
that  in  afamily  thus  predisposed,  some  will 
be  brilliant  to  a  degree  resembling  genius, 
and  others  will  be  simpletons.  The  whole 
group  at  the  right  are  supplicating  the 
nine  disciples,  in  the  moat  earnest  manner, 
for  relief.    The  disciples,  grouped  on  the 


left,  are  ftill  of  sympathy,  but  tb^  looka 
tell  plainly  tbat  they  oan  do  nothing.  One, 
at  the  left,  and  near  the  Itoat,  holds  the 
books  of  the  Law  In  his  right  band,  but 
the  letter  needs  the  Spirit  to  give  lUb,  and 
the  mere  Law  of  Hoses  does  not  help  the 
demoniac,  and  only  excites  the  sorrowflil 
indignation  of  the  beiintinil  sister  in  the 
foreground. 

The  curious  student  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment may  succeed  In  Identifying  the  differ- 
ent disciples :  Andrew,  holding  the  books 
of  the  Law,  Is  Peter's  brother,  and  bears  & 
family  resemblanco.  JudaSi  at  the  extreme 
left,  cannot  be  mistaken.  Matthew  looks 
over  the  aboulder  of  Bartholomew,  wlio  Is 
pointing  to  the  demoniac ;  wlille  Thomas— 
distinguished  by  bis  youthfbl  appearance — 
bends  over  toward  the  boy  with  a  look  of 
intense  interest.  Simon  (f),  kneellngbe- 
tween  "nioma*  and  Bartholomew,  talndl- 
catlng  to  the  mother,  by  the  gesture  wltb 
bla  left  hand,  the  absence  of  tbe  lCaat«r. 
Philip,  whose  face  Is  turned  towards  Judas, 
is  pointing  to  the  scene  on  the  mount,  and 
apparently  suggesting  the  propriety  of 
going  for  the  absent  master.  James,  tiie 
eon  of  AlpheuB,  resembles  Christ  In  features, 
and  stands  behind  Jude,  his  brother,  who 
points  up  to  tbe  monnt  while  looking  at 
the  father. 


V.    OBOANIC  DNITT. 

(a)  Doiibtieaa  every  true  work  of  art 
should  have  what  Is  called  an  "organic 
unity."  That  Is  to  say.  all  the  parts  of  the 
work  should  be  related  to  each  other  in  such 
a  way  that  a  hannonj  of  design  arises. 
Two  entirely  unrelated  things  brought  into 
the  piece  wouldform  two  centres  of  attrac- 
tion and  hence  divide  the  work  Into  two 
different  works.  It  should  be  so  consUtii- 
ted  that  the  study  of  one  part  leads  to  ail 
the  other  parts  as  being  necessarily  Implied 
In  it.  This  common  life  of  the  whole  work 
Is  the  central  idea  which  necessitates  all 
the  parts,  and  hence  makes  the  work  so 
organism  instead  of  a  mere  conglomerate 
or  mechanical  aggregate  — a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms  which  wonld  be  a 
chaos  only. 

(6) .  This  central  idea,  however,  oaimot 
be  represented  In  a  work  of  art  wltbont 
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eoDtruCs,  and  hanoe  there  must  be  luitithe- 
HS  presant. 

(e)  And  these  antitbeses  must  be  tgiia 
reduced  to  Qnlty  by  the  mantfeBt  depend- 
ence of  each  side  upon  the  oentr&l  Idea. 

What  is  the  central  Idea  of  this  ploture? 

(a)  Almost  every  thoughtful  person  that 
haa  examined  It,  has  said :  "  Here  is  the 
Dlrlne  in  contrast  with  the  Human,  and 
the  dependence  of  the  latter  upon  the 
farmer."  TMs  may  be  stated  in  a  varietj 
of  ways.  The  Inflalte  Is  there  above,  and 
the  Finite  here  below  seelclng  It- 

(b)  The  grandest  antltheris  is  that  be- 
tween the  two  parte  of  the  Picture,  the 
above  and  the  below.  The  transBgured 
Chriat,  there,  dazzling  with  light;  below, 
tbe  shadow  of  mortal  life,  only  illuminated 
by  sach  rays  as  comfl  from  above.  There, 
serenity ;  and  here,  reudlng  calamity. 

Then  there  are  minor  antitheses. 

(1)  Above  we  have  a  Twofold.  The 
three  celestial  light-seekers  who  soar  rap- 
taronely  to  the  invisible  souroe  of  light, 
and  below  tbem,  the  three  disciples  swooo- 
ing  beneath  the  power  of  the  celestial  vis- 
ion. (3)  Then  below  tbe  mount^n  we 
liave  a  similar  contrast  in  the  two  groups; 
tbe  one  broken  In  spirit  by  the  ealaml^ 
that  "pierces  their  own  souls,"  and  ttie 
other  gronp  powerfully  aSected  by  sympa- 
thy, and  feeling  keenly  their  Impotence 
daring  the  absence  of  their  Lord. 

Again  even,  there  appear  other  anti- 
theses. So  completely  does  the  Idea  pene- 
trate the  material  in  this  work  of  an,  that 
everywhere  we  see  the  mirror  of  the  whole. 
In  tbe  highest  and  most  celestial  we  have 
tbe  anUthesls  of  Christ  and  the  twain; 
Hoses  tbe  law  or  letter,  Bllas  the  spirit  or 
tbe  prophet,  and  Chiist  the  living  unlty- 
Bven  Christ  himself,  though  comparatively 
tbe  point  of  repose  of  tbe  whole  plotare, 
Is  a  contrast  of  soul  striving  against  the 
visible  body.  So,  too,  the  antitheses  of 
tlie  three  disciples,  John,  Peter,  James,— 
grace,  strength,  and  hamllity.  Every- 
where the  subject  Is  exhaustively  treated; 
ttie  femlly  in  its  dlObrent  members,  the  dis- 
dples  wWb  the  different  shades  of  sympa- 
thy and  conoeril.  (The  maniac  l>oy  is  a 
perfect  picture  or  a  being,  torn  asunder  by 
violent  Internal  oontradlction.) 

(c)  The  unity  )s  no  less    remarkable. 


First,  the  absolute  unity  of  the  piece,  is 
the  transflgnred  ChrisL  To  It,  mediately 
or  Immediately,  everything  refers.  All 
the  light  in  the  picture  streams  thence- 
All  the  action  In  the  piece  has  its  motive 
power  in  Him; — first,  the  two  celesttala 
soar  to  gaze  in  his  light;  then  the  three 
dlsdples  are  expressing,  by  the  posture  of 
every  limb,  the  Intense  effect  of  tbe  some 
light.  On  the  left,  the  mediating  strangers 
stand  Imploring  Christ  to  deseend  and  be 
merciful  to  the  miserable  of  this  life.  Be- 
low, the  disciples  are  painftilly  reminded 
of  Him  absent,  by  the  present  need  of  his 
all-healing  power,  and  their  gestures  refer 
to  his  stay  on  the  mountain  top ;  while  the 
group  at  the  right  are  frantic  in  snppUea- 
tlons  for  his  assistance. 

Besides  the  central  unity,  we  find  minor 
unities  that  do  not  contradict  the  higher 
unity,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  only 
reflecdons  of  it,  and  each  one  oarrles  us,  of 
Its  own  accord,  to  the  higher  unity,  and 
loses  Itself  in  It.  To  Illustrate:  Below, 
the  immediate  unity  of  all  (centre  of  In- 
terest) is  the  maniac  boy,  and  yet  he  con- 
vulsively points  to  the  miraculous  scene 
above,  and  the  perfect  unrest  ezliiblted  in 
his  attitude  repels  the  soul  irresistibly  to 
seek  another  unity.  Tbe  (Christ  above,  . 
gives  us  a  comparatively  serene  point  of 
repose,  while  the  unity  of  the  Below  or 
finite  side  of  the  picture  is  an  absolute  an- 
tagonism, hurling  us  beyond  to  tbe  bigher 
unity. 

Before  the  approach  of  the  distressed 
Ikmily,  the  others  were  intently  listening 
to  the  grave  and  elderly  dlstdple,  Andrew, 
who  was  reading-  and  expounding  the 
Scriptures  to  them.  This  was  u  different 
unity,  and  would  have  clashed  with  tbe 
organic  unity  of  the  piece;  the  approach 
of  the  boy  brings  in  a  new  unity,  wUoh 
immediately  reflects  all  to  the  higher  unity. 


At  this  point  a  f^w  reflections  are  sug- 
gested to  render  more  obvious,  certain 
higher  phases  in  the  uulty  of  this  work  of 
art,  which  must  now  be  considered. 

A  work  of  art.  It  wUl  be  conceded,  most, 
first  of  all.  appeal  to  the  senses .    Equally, 
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Baj^wuTt  T^n^guration. 


too,  lU  content  must  be  an  idea  of  the 
Reason,  and  this  is  not  so  readily  ((Tinted 
bj  every  one.  But  If  tliei'e  were  no  idea 
of  tlie  Reason  in  it,  there  would  be  no  unl^ 
to  the  work,  and  It  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  any  other  work  not  a  work 
of  art.  Between  the  Beaaon  and  the  Senses 
there  lies  a  broad  realm,  called  the  "Tin- 
deratauding-"  by  modem  speculative  wri- 
ters. It  was  formerly  called  the  "  discur- 
sive intellect."  The  Understanding  applies 
the  criterion  '''»««."  It  does  not  know 
btantf,  or.  Indeed,  anything  which  is  for 
iUtlf;  it  knows  only  what  is  good  f)}r  some- 
thing else.  In  a  work  of  art,  alter  it  has 
afiked  what  it  Is  good  fbr,  It  proceeds  to 
construe  It  all  into  prose,  for  It  Is  theproM 
faculty-  It  must  have  the  picture  tell  us 
what  Is  the  ecternal  fact  in  nature,  and  not 
double  us  with  any  transcendental  Imagi- 
native products.  It  wants  imitation  of  na- 
ture merely. 

But  the  artist  frequently  neglects  this 
Acuity,  and  shocks  It  to  the  uttermost  by 
snch  things  as  the  abridged  mountain  In 
tliis  picture,  or  the  shadow  cast  toward  the 
ann,  that  Eckermann  tells  of. 

The  artist  must  never  violate  the  sensu- 
ous taarmony,  nor  fall  to  have  the  deeper 
unity  of  the  Idea.  It  is  evident  that  the 
sensuous  side  is  always  cared  for  by  Ka- 

Here  are  some  of  the  effects  in  the  pic- 
ture that  are  purely  sensuous  and  yA  of 
snch  a  kind  that  they  Immediately  call  np 
tlie  idea.  The  source  of  light  In  the  pic- 
ture Is  Christ's  form ;  ftelow,  It  Is  reflected 
in  the  garments  of  the  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  foreground.  Above,  Is  Christ;  op- 
posite and  helow.  a  female  that  suggests 
the  Uadonna.  In  the  same  manner  Ellas, 
or  the  inspired  prophet.  Is  the  opposite  to 
the  maniac  boy;  the  former  Inspired  by  the 
otUattal;  tbe  latter,  by  the  demonic.  So 
Hoses,  tbe  law-giver,  la  anlltheticto  the 
old  disciple  that  baa  the  roll  of  the  Law  In 
his  hand.  So,  too.  In  the  posture,  Ellas 
floats  freely,  while  Moses  Isbrought  against 
the  tree,  and  mars  the  impression  of  free 
self-support.  The  heavy  tables  of  the  Law 
eeem  to  draw  blm  down,  wliUe  Ellas  seems 
to  have  dlfflcolty  in  descending  sufficiently 
to  place  himself  In  subordlnstion  Co  Christ. 

Even  the  contradiction  that  the  under- 
standing Bnds  in  the  abridgment  of  the 


mountain.  Is  corrected  sensuously  by  tbe 
perspective  at  the  right,  and  the  shade  that 
the  edge  of  the  rock  easts  which  Isolate* 
the  above  so  completely  ft'om  the  below. 

We  see  that  Baphael  has  brought  then 
to  a  secluded  spoi  Just  near  the  top  of  tbe 
mountain.  The  view  of  the  distant  vale 
tells  us  as  effectually  that  this  is  a  moun- 
tain top  ae  could  he  done  by  a  full  length 
painting  of  It.  Hence  the  criticism  rests 
upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  fact  which 
Raphael  ha*  portrayed. 


VU.  ROMANTIC  DI.  CLAaSIC. 

Finally,  we  must  recur  to  those  distinc- 
tions so  mnch  talked  of.  In  order  to  Intro- 
duce the  consideration  of  the  grandest 
strokes  of  genius  which  Raphael  haa  dis- 
played In  this  work. 

The  distinction  of  Classic  and  Romantio 
Art,  of  Greek  Art  ft-om  Christian:  tho 
former  Is  characterlited  by  a  complete  re- 
pose, or  equilibrium  between  the  Sense  and 
Reason — or  between  matter  and  form. 
The  idea  seems  completely  espressed,  and 
the  expression  completely  adequate  to  tbe 
Idea. 

But  in  Christian  Art  we  do  not  find  this 
equilibrium;,  but  everywhere  we  And  an 
intimation  that  the  Idea  Is  too  transcendent 
for  tbe  matter  to  express.  Hence,  Roman- 
tic Art  is  self-contradictory— 
the  tnadequacj/  of  tx^reaiion. 


d  the  laiU  of  woe." 


■'IhaTsthatwiUil&i 

In  Qothic  Architecture,  all  strives  up- 
ward and  seems  to  derive  its  support*  from 
above,  (i.e.  the  Spiritual,  light).  Ail  Ro- 
mantic Art  points  te  a  btyond.  The  Ha- 
donnas  seem  to  say  :  '4  am  a  beyond  which 
cannot  be  represented  in  a  sensuous  form ;" 
■'  a  saintly  contempt  fbr  the  flesh  bovera 
about  their  features,"  as  some  one  has  rat- 
pressed  it. 

But  in  this  picture,  Christ  himself,  no 
more  a  child  in  the  Hadonna*s  arms,  but 
even  In  his  meridian  glory,  looks  beyond, 
and  expresses  dependence  on  a  Being  wbo 
is  notand  cannot  be  represented.  His  tmon 
is  serene,  beatlflc;  He  is  at  unity  with  tbia 
Absolute  Being,  but  the  unity  Is  an  inter- 
nal one,  and  his  upraised  gaze  towards  Qio 
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source  of  llfrht  Is  &  plain  statement;  that  the 
Trae  which  supports  blni  Is  not  a  sensuous 
one.  "Qod  dwelletb  not  In  temples  made 
Kith  hands;  but  those  who  would  approach 
Wm  must  do  It  In  tpirU  and  In  truth." 

TMs  Is  the  ide&  which  belongs  to  the 
method  of  all  modern  Art;  but  Esphsel 
fau  not  left  this  M  the  general  spirit  of 
Uie  picture  merely,  but  has  emphasized  it 
in  a  way  that  exhibits  the  happy  temper  of 
his  genius  In  dealing  with  reA'actory  sub- 
jects. And  this  lut  point  has  proved  too 
much  for  hts  crillcs.  Reference  Is  made 
to  the  two  saints  panted  at  the  left.  How 
floe  It  would  be.  thought  the  Cardinal 
de  Uedlcl,  to  have  St.  Lawrence  and  St. 
Julian  painted  In  there,  to  oommemorate 
my  father  and  uacle  I  They  can  represent 
mediators,  and  thereby  connect  the  two 
parts  of  the  picture  more  closely  I 

Of  course,  Baphsel  put  them  there! 
^'  Alas  I "  say  Ms  oilUcs.  "  what  a  &tal  mis. 
takel  What  have  those  two  figures  to 
do  there  bm  to  mar  the  work!  All  for 
the  gratlScstlon  of  a  selfish  pride  I " 

Always  trust  su  Artist  to  dispose  of  the 
nnlte;  he,  of  all  men,  knows  how  to  digest 
t(  knd  subordinate  ttto  the  Idea. 

Raphael  wanted  Just  such  figures  in  Just 
that  place.  Of  course,  the  most  natural 
Oilng  in  the  world  that  could  happen,  would 
be  the  ascent  of  some  one  to  bear  the  mes- 
sage to  Christ  that  there  was  need  of  him 
bdow.  But  what  is  the  effect  of  that  upon 
the  work  as  a  piece  of  Romantic  Art?  It 
would  destroy  that  characteristic,  unless 
confined  to  special  forma.  Ruphael,  how- 
ever seizes  upon  this  incident  to  show  the 
entire  spiritual  character  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  picture.  The  disciples  are  dazzled 
so,  that  even  the  firm  Peter  cannot  endure 
the  light  at  aU.    Is  this  a  physical  light? 


Look  at  the  messengers  that  have  come  up 
the  mountain  1  Do  their  eyes  Indicate  any~ 
thing  bright,  not  to  say  dBssIingf  lliey 
stand  there  with  supplicating  looks  and 
gestures,  but  see  no  transfiguration.  It 
must  be  confessed,  Cardinal  de  Uedlcl. 
that  your  uucle  and  Ihther  are  not  much 
complimented,  afler  all ;  they  are  merely 
natural  men,  and  have  no  Inner  sense  by 
which  to  see  the  Eternal  Verities  that  Il- 
lumine the  mystery  of  existence!  Even  if 
you  are  a  Cardinal,  and  they  were  Popes' 
counselors,  they  never  saw  anything  higher 
In  Religion  than  what  should  add  comfort 
to  us  here  below. 

No]  The  trausOguraiion,  as  Raphael 
dearly  tells  us ,  was  a  Spiritual  one :  Christ, 
on  the  mountain  with  his  favored  three 
disciples,  opened  up  such  celestlsl  clear- 
ness In  his  exposition  of  the  iruth,  that 
they  saw  Moses  and  Ellas,  as  it  were,  coin- 
bined  in  one  Person,  and  a  new  Heaven 
and  a  new  earth  arose  before  them,  and 
they  were  lost  in  that  revelation  of  Inanite 
splendor. 

In  closing,  a  remark  forces  itself  upon 
us  with  reference  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo. 

Raphael  is  the  perfection  of  Romantic 
Art.  Michael  Angelo  is  almost  a  Greek. 
His  paintings  all  seem  to  be  pictures  of 
statuary.  In  his  grandest — The  Last  Judg- 
ment— we  have  the  visible  presence  as  the 
highest.  Art  with  him  could  represent 
the  Absolute,  with  Raphael  It  could  only, 
in  Its  loftiest  flights,  express  Its  own  imp<K 
tence. 

Whether  we  ore  to  consider  Eapbael  or 
Michael  Angelo  as  the  higher  artist,  must 
be  decided  by  an  Investigation  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  "  Lost  Judgment." 


INTRODUCTION"    TO  PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAFrBE  I. 

The  object  of  this  series  is  to  furnish, 
lu  as  popular  a  form  as  possible,  a  course 
of  discipline  for  those  who  are  beginning 
tlie  stody  of  philosophy.  Strictly  popwiar, 
la  the  aeose  the  word  Is  used— L  e.  sig- 


nifying that  which  holds  fkst  to  the  ordi- 
nary consciousness  of  men,  and  does  not 
take  flights  beyond — I  am  well  aware,  no 
philosophy  can  be.  The  nearest  approach 
to  It  that  can  be  made,  oousiats  lu  starting 
from  the  common  external  views,  and 
drawing  them  into  the  speculative,  sc^  by 
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step.  For  this  purpose  the  roetbod  of  deB- 
Dltions  and  axiomB,  with  deductions  there- 
from, HB  employed  h;  Spinoza,  is  more  sp- 
proprfate  at  first,  and  afterwards  a  gradual 
approach  to  the  Dialectic,  or  true  pbUOBO- 
phic  method.  In  the  mathemBtJcal  method 
(that  of  Spinoza  Just  alluded  to)  the  con- 
tent may  be  speculative,  but  its  fbrm, 
never.  Hence  the  student  of  philosophy 
needs  only  to  turn  his  atti  ntlon  to  the 
content  at  first;  when  that  becomes  in  a 
raeasore  familiar,  he  can  then  the  more 
readily  pass  over  to  the  true  form  of  the 
ipeculative  content,  and  thus  achieve  com- 
plete Insight.  A  course  of  discipline  In 
the  speculative  content,  though  under  an 
Inadequate  form,  would  make  a  grand 
preparation  for  the  study  of  Hegel  or 
Plato;  while  a  study  of  these,  or.  In  short, 
of  any  writers  who  employ  speculattve 
methods  In  treating  speculative  eoiOeM— 
a  study  of  these  without  prevlons  ac- 
quaintance with  the  content  Is  well  ntgb 
fruitless.  One  .needs  only  to  read  Uie 
commetita  of  translators  of  Plato  upon  his 
speculative  passages,  or  the  preralilng 
verdicts  upon  Hegel,  to  be  satisfied  on  this 

The  course  that  I  shall  here  present  will 
embody  my  own  experience  to  a  great 
extent,  In  the  chronological  order  of  Its  d»- 
velopment.  Each  lesson  will  endeavor  to 
present  an  aperov  derived  trom  some  great 
philosopher.  Those  coming  lal«r  will  pre- 
suppose the  earlier  ones,  and  f^^uently 
Oirow  new  light  upon  them. 

As  one  who  undertakes  the  manufacture 
of  an  elegant  piece  of  furniture  needs  care- 
fully elaborated  tools  for  that  end,  so  must 
die  thinker  who  wisbex  to  comprehend  the 
universe  be  equipped  with  the  tools  of 
thought,  or  else  he  will  come  off  as  poorly 
u  be  who  should  undertake  to  make  a 
carved  mahogany  chair  with  no  tools  ex- 
cept his  teeth  and  finger  nails.  What  com- 
plicated machinery  is  required  to  transmute 
the  rough  ores  into  an  A.mericBn  watch  t 
And  yet  how  common  Is  the  delusion  that 
no  elaboration  of  tools  of  thought  Is  re- 
quired to  enable  the  commonest  mind  to 
manipulate  the  highest  subjects  of  investl- 
^tion  t  The  alchemy  that  turned  base 
metal  Into  gold  Is  only  a  symbol  of  that 
ennning  alchemy  of  thought  that  by  means 
of  the  philosopher's  stone  (sclentUic  meth- 


od) dissolves  the  base  /act*  of  eocpertence 
into  universal  tmths. 

The  uninitiated  regards  the  philosophic 
treatment  of  a  theme  as  difficult  solely  by 
reason  of  Its  technical  t«rms.  "If  I  only 
understood  your  use  of  words,  I  think  I 
should  find  no  difficulty  Iii  your  thought." 
He  supposes  that  under  those  bizarre  terms 
tbere  lurks  only  the  meaning  that  he  and 
others  put  into  ordinary  phrases.  He 
does  not  seem  to  think  that  tbe  concepts 
likewise  are  new.  It  is  Just  as  though  an 
Indian  were  to  say  to  the  carpenter,  '^I 
could  make  as  good  work  as  you,  if  I  only 
had  tbe  secret  of  using  my  finger-nails  and 
teeth  as  you  do  the  plane  and  saw."  Spec- 
ulative philosophy— It  cannot  be  too  early 
incolcated — docs  not  "conceal  under  onni- 
brous  terminology  views  which  men  ordi- 
narily hold."  The  ordinary  refiectlon 
would  say  that  Being  is  the  ground  of 
thought,  while  speculative  philosophy 
would  say  that  thought  Is  the  ground  of 
Bdbg;  whether  of  other  being,  or  of  Itself 
as  tieing— for  it  Is  eaiun  mi. 

Let  us  now  address  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  elaborating  our  technique — the  tools  of 
thought — and  see  what  new  worlds  become 
accessible  through  our  mental  telescopes 
and  microscopes,  our  analytical  scalpels 
and  psycholoj^oal  plummets. 

1.— A  CRIOI  AND  A  POSTERIORI. 

A  priori,  as  applied  to  knowledge,  eignt- 
fies  that  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the 
mind  itself.  Knowledge  which  Is  before 
experience,  or    not    dependent  on  It,  Is 

A  pou»Tit>ri  or  empirical  knowledge  Is 
derived  from  experience. 

A  criterion  to  be  applied  in  order  to  test 
tbe  application  of  these  categories  to  any 
knowledge  in  question,  Is  to  be  found  in 
imivenalitt/  and  tteeeMitj/.  If  the  truth  ex- 
pressed has  universal  and  necessary  yalld> 
Ity  it  must  be  a  priori,  for  it  could  not  have 
been  derived  from  experience.  Of  empir- 
ical knowledge  we  can  only  say:  "It  U 
true  so  far  as  experience  has  extended." 
Of  ajiriorf  knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  we 
affirm :  "  It  Is  universally  and  necessarily 
true  and  no  experience  of  Its  opposite  can 
possibly  occur;  trom  the  very  natiure  of 
things  It  must  be  so." 
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n.— AHAl-TTIOAI,  AND  8YHTHBT1CAL. 

A  Judgment  irhicb  la  the  predicate, 
addi  nothing  new  to  the  eubject,  is  aaid  to 
be  anatj/tUal,  aa  e.  g.  ''Horse  Is  an  ani- 
mal;"— the  concept  "animal"  Is  already 
ooDtalnedin  that  of  -'horse." 

SgntfieOcal  Judgment8,  on  the  contrary, 
add  in  tlie  predicate  something  new  to  the 
conception  of  the  subject,  as  e.  g.  "  TblH 
roM  is  red,"  or  "The  ahortest  distaoce 
between  two  points  is  a  straight  line  {"—tn 
the  first  Judgment  we  have  ''  red  "  added 
to  the  general  concept  "rose;"  whLe  in 
the  second  example  we  have  ttraightneit, 
which  is  quality,  added  to  sAortest,  which 
ia  quantity. 

III.— APODKlCTICAl,. 

Omitting  the  consideration  of  a  potterioH 
knowledge  for  the  present,  let  us  Investi- 
gate the  a  priori  in  order  to  learn  some- 
tblng  of  the  constltDtlon  of  the  intelligence 
wUeh  knows — always  a  proper  subject  for 
phfloeophy.  Since,  moreover,  the  a  priori 
anatj/tUsal  ("A  borse  is  an  animal")  adds 
notmng  to  onr  knowledge,  we  may  con- 
fine ourselves,  aa  Kant  does,  to  a  priori 
tjfnAetieat  knowledge.  "Hie  azioms  of 
nutUietnatlcs  are  of  this  character.  They 
are  tmiwsal  and  necessary  In  their  appli- 
cation, and  we  know  this  without  making 
a  dngle  practical  experiment.  "  Only  one 
straight  line  can  be  drawn  between  two 
p<toti,"  or  the  proposition :  "  The  sum  of 
Qie  three  angles  of  a  triangle  Is  equal  to 
two  right  angles, " — these  are  true  in  all 
possible  experiences ,  and  hence  transcend 
any  actual  experience.  T^e  any  a  poste- 
riori Judgment,  e.  g.  "All  bodies  are 
heavy, "  and  we  see  at  once  that  it  Im- 
plies the  restriction,  -'So  far  as  we  have 
experienced, "  or  else  la  a  mere  analytical 
Judgment.  The  ttnivertal  and  neeestary  Is 
sometimes  called  the  apodeietieal.  The 
conception  of  the  apodeiaUal  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  true  philosophical  thinldng. 
He  who  does  not  diatlngulsh  between  apo- 
deiette  and  contingent  Judgments  must  pause 
here  until  he  can  do  so. 

IT.— SPACE  AND  TIUB. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  exhaustlTe  appli- 
cadon  to  our  technique,  let  ns  seek  the 


universal  oondltlons  of  experience.  The 
mathematical  trutba  that  we  quoted  ro- 
late  to  Space,  and  similar  ones  relate  to 
Time.  No  experience  would  be  possible 
without  presuppo^g  lime  and  Space  as 
its  logical  condition.  Indeed,  we  should 
never  conceive  our  sensations  to  have  an 
origin  outside  of  ourselves  and  In  distinct 
objects,  unless  we  had  the  conception  of 
Space  a  priori  by  which  to  render  it  pos- 
sible. Instead,  therefore,  of  our  hdng 
able  to  generalize  pardcnlar  experiences, 
and  collect  ttaeret^om  the  idea  of  Space 
and  Time  in  general,  we  must  have  added 
the  Idea  of  Space  and  Hme  to  our  sensa- 
tion before  It  conld  possibly  become  an 
experience  at  ail.  This  l>eoomes  more  clear 
when  we  recur  to  the  opodeidie  nature  of 
Space  and  'nme.  Time  and  Space  are 
thought  as  {jiflnitet,  I.  e.,  they  can  only  be 
UiQlted  by  themselves,  and  hence  are  uni- 
versally continuous.  But  no  such  conoep- 
tion  as  itiftniu  can  he  derived  analytically 
from  an  object  of  experience,  for  It  does 
not  contain  It.  All  objects  of  experience 
must  be  wUhin  lime  and  Space,  and  not 
vice  verea.  All  that  is  limited  In  eAent 
and  duraUoa  presupposes  Time  and  Space 
as  its  lo^oal  condition,  and  this  we  know, 
not  from  the  senses  but  from  the  consUtn- 
tlon  of  Reason  itself.  "The  third  side  of 
a  triangle  Is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  two 
other  sides."  This  we  never  measured,  and 
yet  we  are  cert^n  that  we  cannot  be  mis- 
taken about  it  It  is  so  In  oil  triangles, 
present,  paet,  future,  actual,  or  possible- 
If  this  was  an  inference  a  potteriori,  we 
could  only  say:  "It  baa  been  found  to  bo 
so  in  ail  caaea  that  have  been  measured 
and  reported  to  us. " 


Hind  bos  a  certain  a  priori  conatitutlon ; 
this  is  our  Inference.  It  must  be  so,  or 
else  we  could  never  have  any  experience 
wbatever.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
possibility  of  apodeictic  knn\y]viii-i-  vau  be 
accounted  for.  What  I  do  not  get  f^m 
without  I  must  get  from  within,  if  I  have 
It  at  all.  Mind.  It  would  seem  from  this, 
cannot  be,  according  to  Its  nature,  a  finite 
affair— a  thing  with  properties.  Were  It 
limited  in  Time  or  Space,  it  could  never 
(without  bvnacendlng  itself)  concave  Time 


and  Space  as  univerBBllj'  conUnuoas  or 
Infinite.  Mind  )i  not  within  Time  and  Space, 
it  is  as  oaiTersal  and  necessary  as  the 
(g>od«tetie  Judgments  it  forms,  and  benoe 
It  U  ttie  aubstantlal  essence  of  all  that  ex- 
ists. Time  and  Space  arc  the  lojrfoal  can- 
ditlons  of  finite  existences,  nnd  Mind  is 
tbe  logical  condition  of  Time  and  Space. 
Hence  it  Is  ridiculous  to  apeak  of  my  mind 
and  your  mind,  for  mind  is  ratlier  the  uni- 
versal snbstrate  of  all  Individuality  than 
owned  by  anj  particular  Individual. 

These  results  are  so  startling  to  the  one 
who  first  begins  to  think,  that  he  is  tempted 
to  reject  the  whole.  If  he  does  not  do  thls,- 
but  scrutinizes  the  whole  fabric  keenly, 
be  win  dlscOTer  what  he  supposes  to  be 
lUlAclea.     We  cannot  antlcipste  the  an- 


swer to  his  objections  here,  for  his  objeo- 
tluns  arise  from  bis  inability  to  dlstlngulBta 
between  his  iroagluatioa  and  his  thinking; 
and  tbls  must  be  treated  of  In  the  next 
chapter.  Here,  we  can  only  int«rpose  an 
earnest  request  to  the  reader  to  persevere 
and  thoroughly  refute  tbe  whole  argument 
before  he  leaves  It.  But  this  Is  only  one 
anil  the  most  elementary  position  from 
which  the  philosophic  traveler  sees  tbe 
Eternal  Veriiles.  Every  perfect  analysis — 
no  matter  what  the  subject  be — will  bring 
us  to  the  same  result,  though  the  degrees 
of  concretenesa  will  vary, — some  leaving 
the  solution  In  an  abstract  and  vogue  forni, 
—others  again  arriving  at  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  view  of  rhe  matter  In  detail. 


SEED    LIFE. 


Ah  I  woe  for  the  endless  sUrring, 

Tbe  hunger  for  air  and  llgbt, 
Tbe  fire  of  the  blazing  noonday 
'  Wrapped  round  in  a  chilling  night  I 

The  muffled  Uirob  of  an  instinct 
That  Is  kin  to  the  mystic  To  Be; 

Strong  muscles,  cut  with  their  fetters. 
As  they  writhe  with  claim  to  be  Tree. 

A  voice  that  cries  out  In  tbe  silence, 
And  Is  choked  in  a  stifling  air; 
Arms  taU  of  an  endless  reaching, 
While  tbe  "Nay"  stands  everywhere. 

The  burning  of  conscious  selfhood, 
That  flghu  with  pitiless  fate! 

Ood  grant  that  deliverance  stay  not, 
1111  it  come  at  last  too  late; 

Till  tbe  crushed  cut  instinct  waver. 
And  fainter  end  faJuter  grow. 

And  by  suicide,  through  nnuslng. 
Seek  freedom  from  its  woe. 

Ota  I  despair  of  constant  losing 
The  life  that  is  clutched  In  vidnt 

Is  It  death  or  a  Joyous  growing 
That  shall  put  an  end  to  pain? 
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A    DIALOGUE    ON   IMMORTALITY. 

BT  ARTHUR  SCBOPKHHAOEK. 

[Translxted  ttota  ihe  GeriuAn,  by  Chas.  L.  Berna.rs.] 


A(IaI«tA««.— I  could  tell  you  that  after 
your  death,  you  will  be  what  you  were 
prerloQB  to  your  birth ;  I  could  tell  yOu  that 
we  are  iieveiL  horn,  and  tbftt  we  only  seem 
to  die— that  we  have  always  be«n  precisely 
tbe  same  that  we  ara  now,  and  that  we 
■ball  always  remain  the  same— that  TYme 
la  tbe  apparatus  which  prevents  us  from 
beln)(  aware  of  all  this;  I  could  tell  you 
that  our  consciousness  stands  always  In 
ttae  centre  of  TVim— never  on  one  of  its 
termini;  and  that  any  one  among  us, 
therefore,  bas  the  Immovable  centre  of 
tbe  whole  Infinite  Time  In  himself.  I  then 
could  tell  yon  that  those  who  by  that 
knowledge,  are  assured  that  the  present 
time  always  originates  In  ourselves,  can 
never  doubt  ttae    indestructlblli^  of  their 


Thnuymaeluu. — All  of  that  Is  too  long 
mud  too  ambiguous  for  me.  Tell  me, 
briefly  what  I  shall  be  after  death. 

/%fj — All  and  nothing. 

ThroM. — There  we  are  I  Instead  of  a  so- 
lution to  the  problem  you  give  me  a  con- 
tradiction ;  that  is  an  old  trick. 

Pka. — To  answer  transcendental  ques- 
tions In  language  that  Is  only  made  ft>r 
Immanent  perceptions,  may  in  fact  lead 
US  into  contradiction  B. 

Tlira*. — What  do  you  mean  by  "trans- 
cendental "  and  "  Immanent  "perceptions? 

Pfcii.— Well!  TVuMMndentol  perception 
Is  rather  the  knowledge,  which,  by  exceed- 
ing any  possibility  of  experlenoe,  tends  to 
discover  the  essence  of  things  as  they  are 
by  themselves;  fntnuinenC  perception  It  is. 
If  It  keeps  inside  of  the  limits  of  experi- 
ence- In  this  case.  It  can  only  speak  of 
appearances.  You  as  an  Individual,  end 
with  your  death.  Yet  Individuality  Is  not 
your  true  and  final  essence,  but  only  a 
mere  appearance  of  it  It  Is  not  tbe  tAtnp 
in  iuelf.  but  only  Its  appearance,  estab- 
Usbed  in  the  form  of  time,  thereby  having 
a  beginning  and  an  end.  That  which  is  es- 
sential In  you,  knows  neither  of  beginning 
nor  ending,  nor  of  Time  Itself;  It  knows 
no  limits  such  as  belong  to  a  glvtn  Indi- 


viduality, but  exists  In  all  and  In  each.  In 
the  Brst  sense,  therefore,  you  will  become 
nothing  after  your  death;  in  the  second 
sense  you  are  and  remnln  all.  For  that 
reason  I  said  you  would  be  all  and  nothing 
Yon  desired  a  short  answer,  and  1  believe 
that  hardly  a  more  correct  answer  oould  be 
given  brirfi}!.  No  wonder  too  that  It  ood- 
toins  a  contradiction;  for  your  life  Is  In 
Time,  while  your  Immortality  Is  In  Bter- 
nity. 

Thrai.  —  Without  the  oontinuatlon  of 
my  Individuality,  I  would  not  give  a  far- 
thing for  all  your  "Immortality." 

Pftil.— Peihaps  you  could  have  it  even 
cheaper.  Suppose  that  I  warrant  to  yon 
the  continuation  of  your  IndlvidHality,  bat 
under  the  condition  that  a  perfectly  uncon- 
scious slumber  of  death  far  three  months 
should  precede  Its  resuscitation. 

TAnj*.— Well,  I  accept  the  condition. 

Pftfl.  —  Now,  In  an  absolutely  uncon- 
scious condition,  we  have  no  measure  of 
time;  hence  It  Is  perfectly  Indifferent 
whether,  whilst  we  He  asleep  in  death  In 
the  unconscious  world,  three  months  or 
ten  thousand  years  arepasslngaway.  We 
do  not  know  either  of  tbe  one  or  of  tbe 
other,  and  have  to  accept  some  one's  word 
with  regard  to  the  duration  of  our  sleep, 
when  we  awake.  Hence  It  Is  tndlffisrent 
to  you  whether  your  Individuality  Is  given 
back  to  you  after  three  months  or  after 
ten  thousand  years. 

Thrai. — That  I  cannot  deny. 

Fha.  —  Now,  suppose  that  after  ten 
thonsiind  years,  one  bad  forgotten  to 
awake  you  at  all,  then  I  believe  that  the 
long,  long  state  of  non-being  would  be- 
come so  habitual  to  you  that  your  mis- 
fortune could  hardly  be  very  grent.  Cer- 
tain It  Is,  any  way,  that  you  would  know 
nothing  of  It;  nay,  you  would  even  console 
yourself  very  easily,  if  you  were  aware 
that  tbe  secret  mechanism  which  now  keeps 
your  actual  appearauoe  In  motjon,  had  not 
ceased  during  all  tbe  ten  thousand  years 
for  a  single  moment  to  establish  and  to 
move  other  beings  of  ihe  same  kind. 
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TAro*.— In  that  nikDiier  you  meRii  to 
cfae&t  me  ont  or  mj  Individuality,  do  yon? 
I  will  not  be  fooled  In  that  way.  I  bave 
barg;alned  for  the  contlnimtlon  of  my  in- 
dividuality, and  none  of  your  motives  can 
console  me  for  the  loss  of  that  \  I  have  It  at 
heart,  and.  never  will  abandon  It. 

FhU.—lt  seems  that  you  hold  Individu- 
ality to  be  so  noble,  ro  perfect  so  Incom- 
parable, that  there  can  be  nothing  superior 
to  It;  you  therefore  would  uot  like  to  es- 
change  It  for  another  one,  though  tn  that, 
you  could  live  with  greater  ease  and  per- 
fection. 

Thra*.  —  Let  my  Individuality  be  as  It 
may.  It  Is  alvrays  myaelf.  It  Is  I  —  I  my- 
self—who want  to  be.  That  is  the  indi- 
viduality which  I  insist  upon,  and  not  such 
a  one  as  needs  argument  to  convince  me 
that  II  may  be  n^y  own  or  a  better  one. 

Pha.—OnXj  look  about  youl  That 
which  cries  out—"  I,  I  myaelf.  wish  to  ex- 
ist"— that  la  not  yourself  alone,  but  all 
that  has  the  least  veatige  of  consciousness. 
Hence  this  desire  of  yours.  Is  Just  that 
which  la  not  individual,  but  common 
rather  to  all  without  exception ;  it  does 
not  originate  In  Individ  oallty,  but  in  the 
very  nature  of  existence  itself;  it  Is  es- 
sential to  anybody  who  lives,  nay,  It  Is 
that  through  which  It  Is  at  all ;  It  seems 
to  belong  only  to  tho  Individual  because 
it  can  become  conscious  only  in  the  Indl- 
Tldnal.  What  cries  In  us  so  loud  for  ex- 
istence, does  BO  only  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  hidivldual;  Immediately  and 
essentjally  It  la  the  lodi  to  exist  or  to  live, 
and  this  wUl  is  one  and  the  same  In  all  of 
us.  Our  existence  being  only  the  free 
work  of  the  will,  existence  can  never  (Ul 
to  belong  to  it  as  far  at  least,  as  that 
eternally  dissatisfied  will,  can  be  satisfied. 
The  individualities  are  indifferent  to  the 
will;  it  never  speaks  of  them;  though  it 
seems  to  the  Individual,  who.  In  himself  Is 
the  bnmedlate  percipient  of  It  aa  If  It 
spoke  only  of  his  own  individuality.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  individual  cares 
for'  his  own  existence  with  so  great 
anxiety,  and  that  he  thereby  secures  the 
preservation  of  his  kind.  Hence  It  fol- 
lows that  Individuality  la  no  perfection, 
but  rather  a  restriction  or  imperfeotlon ; 
to  get  lid  of  It  Is  not  a  loss  but  a  gain. 


Hence  If  you  would  not  appear  at  once 
childish  and  ridiculous,  yon  should  aban- 
don that  care  for  mere  Individuality,  for 
childish  and  ridiculous  it  will  appear 
when  you  perceive  your  own  essence  to  be 
the  universal  will  to  live. 

Thrat.  —  You  yourself  and  all  phlloao- 
phera  are  childish  and  ridiculous,  and  in 
fact  it  Is  only  for  a  momentary  diverdon 
that  a  man  of  good  common  sense  ever 
consents  to  squander  away  an  idle  hour 
with  the  like  of  you.  I  leave  your  talk  for 
weightier  matters. 

[The  reader  will  perceive  by  the  posi- 
tions here  assumed  that  Schopenhauer  has 
a  truly  speculative  stand-point;  that  he 
holds  self-determination  to  be  the  onlj- 
substantial  (ox  abiding)  reality.  But 
while  Aristotle  and  tbnse  like  him  have 
seized  this  more  definitely  as  the  self- 
conscious  thinking.  It  Is  evident  that 
Schopenhauer  seizes  it  only  from  its  Im- 
mediate side,  i.  e.  as  the  will.  On  this 
account  he  meets  with  some  difficulty  In 
solving  the  problem  of  Immortality,  and 
leaves  the  question  of  conscious  idenlitj* 
hereafter  not  a  little  obscure.  Hegel,  on 
the  contrary,  for  whom  Schopenhauer 
everywhere  evinces  a  hearty  contempt, 
does  not  leave  the  Individual  in  any  doubt 
as  to  his  destiny,  but  shows  how  individu- 
ality and  universality  coincide  in  self-con- 
sclousneas,  so  that  the  desire  for  eternal 
existence  is  fully  satisfied,  llils  Is  the 
legitimate  result  that  PAfloIelhcs  arrives 
at  In  his  last  speech,  when  be  makes  the 
individuality  the  product  of  the  will ;  for  if 
the  will  is  the  essential  that  he  holds  it  to 
be,  and  the  product  of  its  activity  is  indi- 
viduality, of  course  Individuality  belongs 
et«rnaUy  to  It.  At  the  close  of  his  PAOoa- 
ophy  of  Nature  (EnoyolopKd,  vol.  n.) 
Hegel  shows  how  death  which  follows  1if% 
In  the  mere  animal — and  tn  man  as  mere 
animal— enters  consoloosnesa  as  one  of  Its 
necesearr  elements,  and  hence  doea  not 
stand  opposed  to  it  as  It  does  to  animal 
life.  Conscious  being  iSpirtt  or  JHttd  m 
It  may  be  called,)  is  therefore  Immortal 
because  It  contains  already,  within  itself, 
its  limits  or  determinations,  and  thuaoan- 
not,  like  finite  things,  encounter  dlMtdit- 
tlon  through  external  ones. — Ed.] 
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OOETHE'S  THEORY  OP  COLOES. 

rram  an  expoaltloa  giTen  boOne  the  Bt.  Loola  PhUotapfalol  Bodetr,  Not.  M,  IMI. 


I.— Color  arises  through  the  reciprocal 
motton  of  light  and  darkneu. 

(a.)  When  a  light  object  Is  seen  through 
a  mediam  that  dims  it.  it  appears  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  yellow;  If  the  medium  1b 
dark  or  dense,  the  color  Is  orange,  or  ap- 
proaches red.  Esamples :  the  sun  seen  in 
the  morning  through  a  sligbtl;  haxy  atmos- 
phere  appears  yellow,  but  If  Che  air  Is 
thick  with  mist  or  smoke  the  sun  looks  red. 

(b.)  On  the  other  hand  a  dark  object, 
Been  through  a  medium  slightly  Illuminat- 
ed, looks  blue.  If  the  medium  1b  very 
strongly  illuminated,  ttie  blue  approaches 
a  light  blue;  It  less  so,  then  Indigo;  If 
still  leas,  the  deep  violet  appears.  Ex- 
amples: a  mountain  situated  at  a  great 
distance,  from  which  very  few  rays  of  light 
come,  looks  blue,  because  we  see  it  through 
a  light  medium,  the  air  Illuminated  by  the 
aan.  The  sky  at  high  altitudes  appears  of 
ftdeeprlelet;  at  still  higher  ones,  almost 
perfectly  black;  at  lower  ones,  of  a  faint 
blue.  Smoke — an  Illuminated  medium — 
appears  blue  against  a  dark  ground,  bnt 
yellow  or  flery  against  a  light  ground. 

(&]  The  process  of  bluing  steel  is  a 
line  Illustration  of  Goethe's  theory.  The 
steel  Is  polished  so  that  It  reflects  light 
like  a  mirror.  On  placing  It  In  Che  char- 
coal furnace  a  film  of  oxydlzatlon  begins  to 
form  BO  that  the  light  Is  reflected  through 
tbli  dimming  medium;  this  glrei  a  straw 
color.  Then,  as  the  film  thlohens,  the 
color  deepens,  passing  through  red  Co 
bine  and  Indigo. 

(d.)  The  prism  Is  the  grand  instrument 
In  the  exiwrimental  field  of  research  Into 
light.  The  cnrrent  theory  that  light,  when 
pure.  Is  composed  of  seren  colors,  Is  de- 
rired  from  supposed  actual  Tcrlflcatlons 
with  this  Instrument.  The  Ooethean  ex- 
planation Is  by  far  the  slmplesC,  and.  In 
the  end.  It  propounds  a  question  which 
the  Newtonian  theory  cannot  answer  with- 
out admitting  the  truth  of  Ooethe's  theory. 


II. — The  phenomenon  of  refraotton  Is 
produced  by  Interposing  different  transpa- 
rent media  between  the  luminous  object 
and  the  Illuminated  one.  In  such  a  manner 
that  there  arises  an  apparent  displacement 
of  one  of  the  objects  as  viewed  fK>m  the 
other.  By  means  of  a  prism  the  displace- 
ment is  caused  to  lack  uniformity;  one 
pare  of  the  light  Image  is  displaced  more 
than  another  part;  several  Images,  as  Ic 
were,  being  formed  with  different  de- 
grees of  displacement,  so  that  they  to> 
gether  make  an  Image  whose  edges  are 
blurred  In  the  line  of  displacement.  If 
the  displacement  were  perfectly  unlfbrm, 
no  color  would  arise,  as  ts  demonstrated 
by  the  achromatic  prism  or  lens.  The 
difference  of  degrees  of  refraction  causes 
the  elongation  of  the  image  into  a  spec- 
trum, and  hence  a  mingling  of  the  edges 
of  the  image  with  the  outlying  dark  sur- 
face of  tl)e  wall,  (which  dark  surface  Is 
essential  to  the  producHon  of  the  ordinary 
spectrum).    Its  rationale ii  Che  following: 

(a.)  The  light  Image  refracted  by  the 
prism  iB  extended  over  the  dark  on  one 
side,  while  the  dark  on  the  other  side  is 
extended  over  It. 

(fi.)  The  bright  over  the  dark  produces 
tbe  blue  In  different  degrees.  The  side 
nearest  tbe  dark  being  Che  deepest  or  vio- 
let, and  the  side  nearest  the  light  Image 
being  the  lightest  blue. 

(c.)  On  the  other  side,  the  dark  over 
light  produces  yellow  hi  different  degrees ; 
nearest  tbe  dark  we  have  tbe  deepest  color, 
(orange  approaching  to  red)  and  on  tbe 
side  nearest  the  light,  the  light  yellow  or 
saflTron  tint. 

(d.)  If  the  Image  Is  large  and  but  little 
reft-acted  (as  with  a  water  prism)  there  will 
appear  between  the  two  apposite  colored 
edges  a  colorless  Image,  proving  that  the 
colors  arise  Item  the  mingling  of  the  light 
and  dark  edges,  and  not  from  any  peculiar 
property  of  the  prism  which  should  "de- 
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compose  the  nij  of  light,"  u  the  current 
theorjr  expreseea  it.  If  the  luter  theory 
were  correct  the  deoompoBilJon  would  be 
throughout,  and  the  whole  image  be  col- 

(e.)  If  the  image  is  a  amall  one,  or  it  is 
very  strongly  refi'aeted,  the  colored  edges 
come  together  In  the  middle,  and  the 
mingling  of  the  light  yellow  with  the  light 
blue  produces  green  —  a  new  color  which 
did  not  appear  so  long  as  the  light  ground 
appeared  in  the  middle. 

{/.)  If  the  refraction  is  Still  Stronger, 
the  edges  of  the  opposite  colors  lap  still 
more,  and  the  green  vanishes.  The  New- 
tonian theory-  cannot  explain  this,  but  it 
Is  to  be  expected  according  to  Qoethe's 

(p.)  According  to  Goethe's  theory,  if  the 
object  were  a  dark  one  instead  of  a  light 
one,  and  were  refracted  on  a  light  surface, 
the  order  of  colors  would  be  reversed  on 
each  edge  of  the  image.  This  Is  the  same 
experiment  as  one  malces  by  iooliiag 
through  a  prism  at  the  bar  of  a  window 
appearing  against  the  sky.  Where  in  the 
Ught  image  we  had  the  yellow  colors  we 
should  now  expect  the  blue,  for  now  It  la 
dark  over  light  where  before  It  was  light 
over  dark.  So,  also,  where  we  had  blue 
we  should  now  have  yellow.  This  eiperl- 
ment  may  be  so  conducted  that  the  cur- 
rent doctrine  that  violet  Is  reftacted  the 
most,  and  red  the  least,  shall  be  refuted. 


(A.)  This  co[)Etltutes  the  e 
cruei*.  If  the  prUm  be  a  large  water  prism, 
and  a  black  strip  be  pasted  across  the  mid- 
dle of  It,  parallel  with  its  axis,  so  Chat  In 
the  midst  of  the  image  a  dark  shadow  In- 
tervenes, the  spectrum  appears  Inverted  in 
the  middle,  so  that  the  red  is  seen  where 
the  green  would  otherwise  appear,  and 
those  rays  supposed  to  be  the  least  refran- 
gible are  found  refracted  the  most. 

(<■)  When  the  two  colored  edges  do  not 
meet  In  this  latter  experiment,  we  have 
blue,  indigo,  violet,  as  the  order  on  one 
side;  and  on  the  other,  orange,  yellow, 
saffron ;  the  deeper  colors  being  next  to 
the  dark  Image.  If  the  two  colored  edges 
come  together  the  union  of  the  orange  with 
the  violet  produces  the  perfect  red  (oalled 
by  Goethe  "jjurpur"). 

(j.)  The  beet  method  of  making  experi- 
ments is  not  the  one  that  Newton  employ- 
ed—tliat  of  a  dark  room  and  a  pencil  of 
Ught— but  tt  is  better  to  look  at  dark  and 
bright  stripes  on  grounds  of  the  opposite 
hue,  or  at  the  bars  of  a  window,  the  prism 
bdng  held  in  the  hand  of  the  investigator. 
In  the  Newtonian  form  of  the  experiment 
one  is  apt  to  forget  the  importance  of  the 
dark  edge  where  It  meets  the  Ught. 

[For  further  Infbrmation  on  this  inteis 
esting  subject  the  English  reader  Is  reftai^ 
red  to  Bastlake's  translation  of  Goethe'a 
Philosophy  of  Colors,  pnbllsbed  In  Lou- 
den.] 
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Goefhe  began  nothing  if  the  whole  of 
the  work  did  not  hover  before  IiIb  mind. 
By  thisdeterminateQeMof  plan  he  preaer- 
red  ■  most  persevertng'  attachment  to  the 
mAterials  of  which  he  bod  once  laid  hold; 
they  were  elements  of  his  existence,  which 
for  him  were  immortal,  because  they  con- 
stituted his  inmost  being.  He  could  put 
off  their  execation  for  years,  and  itltl  be 
certain  that  bis  lore  for  them  would  re- 
turn, that  his  interest  in  them  would  ani- 
mate him  anew.  Through  this  depth  of 
conception  he  preeerved  freah  to  the  end 
his  original  purpose;  be  needed  not  to 
fear  that  the  fire  of  the  first  enthusiasm 
wonidgoout;  at  the  moatdiffflrent  times 
he  could  take  up  his  work  again  with 
yontlifU  zeal  and  stroNgth.  Thas  in  the 
circle  of  his  poetical  labors,  two  concep- 
tions that  arein  internal  opposition  to  one 
another,  accompanied  him  through  his 
whole  llfb.  The  one  portrays  a  talented 
but  fickle  man,  who,  in  want  of  Qultnre, 
attaches  Idmself  to  this  person,  then  to 
that  one,  in  order  to  become  spiritually 
independent.  This  struggle  carries  him 
into  the  breadth  of  life,  Into  manifold  re- 
lattona  whose  spirit  he  longs  to  seize  and 
appropriate;  anch  is  Wilhelm  Ueister. 
^le  other  is  the  picture  of  an  absolutely 
Independent  personality  that  has  cnltl- 
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yated  its  lordly  power  in  solitary  lofti- 
ness, and  aspires  boldly  to  subject  the 
world  to  itself;  such  is  Faust.  In  the 
development  of  both  subjects  tlieie  is  a 
decisive  turning-point  which  is  marked 
in  the  first  by  the  "Travels" ;  in  ihe  sec- 
ond, by  the  Second  Fart  of  the  Tragedy. 
Up  to  this  point,  both  iu  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter  and  iu  Fanst,  subjective  uonditions 
prevail,  which  gradually  purify  ihcm- 
selves  to  higher  views  and  aiiu^.  For  the 
one,  the  betrothal  with  Natalia  clo^H  the 
world  of  wild,  youthful  desire ;  for  the 
Other,  the  death  of  Margeiret  has  the  same 
efibot.  The  one  steps  into  civil  society 
and  its  manifold  activity  with  the  earnest 
endeavor  to  comprehend  all  ir-.  uluuients, 
to  acquire,  preserve  andboautiry  proper- 
ty, and  to  assist  in  illuminating  and  en- 
nobling social  relations ;  the  uihcr  takes 
likewise  a  practical  turn,  but  from  the 
sommit  of  Society,  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  State  itself.  If,  therefore,  in  the 
"Apprenticeship"  and  First  I'art  of  the 
Tragedy,  on  account  of  the  excess  of  sub- 
jective conditio  us,  a  closer  connection  of 
the  character  and  a  passionate  pathos  are 
necessary,  there  appears,  on  the  contra 
ry,  in  the  Travels  and  Second  Fart  of  the 
Ti«gedy  a  thongbtfnlness  which  moder> 
ates  everything — a  oool  designingness ; 
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the  psrticnUr  elemenU  are  sharplf  char- 
acterized, bnt  the  personagea  seem  rather 
as  snpportera  of  univerBal  alms,  in  the 
■ccompliafamentof  which  their  own  per- 
sonaiity  ieaabmerged;  theUnlTeraaland 
ite  language  i«  their  pathos,  and  the  in- 
terest in  their  history,  that  before  was  bo 
remarkably  fascinating,  ia  bliiftcd  of  its 
keenness. 

We  have  seen  "Faast"  grow,  fragment 
by  Augment,  before  oureyes.  80  long  as 
thei-e  existed  only  a  Fim  Part,  two  views 
arose.  Theone  maintained  that  itwasin 
this  incompleteness  what  it  should  be,  a 
wonderful  Torso;  that  this  mogiilflcent 
poem  only  as  a  fragment  could  reflect  the 
World  In  order  to  indicate  Chat  man  is 
able  to  gra!ip  the  Universe  in  a  one-sided. 
Incomplete  manner  only  ;  that  as  the  poet 
touched  the  mysteries  of  the  World,  but 
did  not  give  a  complete  solution,  so  the 
Enigmatical, the  Prophetic,  is  that  which 
is  truly  poetic,  infinitely  charming,  real- 
ly mystic.  This  view  was  considered  as 
genial,  particularly  because  it  left  to  ev- 
ery one  free  play — in  fact,  invited  every 
one  in  his  imagination  to  fill  up  the  out- 
lines: for  it  could  not  be  defended  from 
a  philosophic  nor  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point. Knowing  ceeks  not  Ifknowl- 
edge.  Art  aims  not  at  halfnass  of  execu- 
tion. IfDante  inhis  DivineComedy  had 
neglected  any  element  o  nature  or  of  his- 
tory, if  he  had  uot  wrought  ont  all  with 
equal  perseverauceiucori'esponding  pro- 
portion, could  it  be  said  that  his  poem 
woulil  Ktand  higher  without  this  comple- 
tion? Oi',  conversely,  shall  we  praise  it 
as  a  merit  that  Novalis'  Ofttrdingen  has 
remained  mere  fragments  and  sketches? 
This  would  be  the  same  as  if  we  should 
admiretheColognecathedi'alless  than  we 
now  do  were  it  complete.  Auother  view 
supposed  that  a  Second  Part  was  indeed 
possible,  and  the  question  arore,  in  what 
manner  shall  this  possibility  be  thought? 
Here  again  twoopposiieoplnionsshowed 
themselves.  According  to  the  one,  Fanst 
must  perish;  reconoiliatloa  with  God 
would  be  unbecoming  to  the  northern  na- 
ture of  this  Titanic  character ;  the  teetb- 
gsashiiig  defiance,  the  insatiate  restless- 


nesa,  the  crushing  doubt,  the  heaven  de- 
riding fierceness,  must  send  him  to  hell. 
In  this  the  spirit  of  the  old  legend  was 
expressed  as  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation — for  in  the  middle  ages  the 
redemption  of  the  sinner  throtigb  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Virgin  Mary  first  ap- 
peai-ed  — as  the  VolkOnteh  simply  bnt 
strikingly  narrates  it,  as  the  Englishman, 
Marlowe,  has  dramatized  it  so  excellent- 
ly iu  his  "Doctor  Faustus."  But  all  this 
was  not  applicable  to  the  Faust  of  Goe- 
the, for  the  poet  had  in  his  mind  an  alte- 
ration of  the  old  legend,  and  so  another 
party  maintained  that  Fanst  must  be 
saved.  This  party  also  asserted  that  the 
indication  of  the  poet  in  the  Prologue  led 
to  the  same  conclusion ;  that  God  could 
not  lose  his  bet  against  the  Devil ;  that 
the  destruction  of  Faust  would  be  blas- 
phemous irony  on  Divine  Providence. 
This  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  Faust's 
rectAiciliatlon  found  much  favor  in  allme, 
like  ours,  which  has  renounced  not  indeed 
thecon<ii:iau3uess  and  recognition  of  Evil, 
but  the  belief  In  a  separate  extra-human 
Devil;  which  purposes  not  merely  the  * 
punishment  but  also  the  improvement  of 
the  criminal;  which  seeks  even  to  annul 
the  death  penalty,  and  transfer  the  atone- 
ment for  murder  to  the  Inner  conscience 
aud  to  the  effacing  power  of  the  Mind. 
But  how  was  Poetry  to  exhibit  such  a 
transition  from  Internal  strife  to  celestial 
peace?  Some  supposed,  as  Reinrichit 
that  since  Faust's  despair  resulted  ori- 
ginally from  science,  which  did  uot  fur- 
nish to  him  that  which  II  had  at  tirst  pro- 
milled,  and,  since  his  childish  faith  had 
been  destroyed  by  scepticism,  he  must  be 
saved  through  the  scientific  comprehen- 
sion of  Truth,  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
that  Speculative  Philosophy  must  agidn 
reconcile  him  with  God,  with  the  world, 
and  with  himself.  They  confessed  indeed 
that  this  procesti — study  and  speculation 
— cannot  be  represented  in  poetry,  and 
therefore  a  Second  Part  of  Fanst  was  not 
to  be  expeoiMi.  Others,  especially  poets, 
took  Fanat  in  a  more  general  sense;  he 
was  to  penetrate  not  only  Science  but 
Ufe  in  its  entirety ;  the  most  manifold 
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ftctioii  was  to  move  hlnii  and  the  iwest  of 
labor  waa  to  be  the  penance  which  shonld 
bring  him  peace  and  ftimiBh  the  cleameu 
promised  hy  the  Lord.  Several  toogbt  to 
complete  the  work — all  with  indifibreat 


Li  what  manner  the  poet  hlmaelf  wonld 
add  a  Second  Fart  to  the  FIrat,  what 
atand-polnt  he  himself  would  take,  re- 
maned a  secret;  now  it  is  aasenled;  the 
poem  is  nnrolled  before  ns  complete  j 
with  wondering  look  we  stand  before  it, 
with  a  beating  heart  we  read  il,  and  with 
modeBt  anxietf ,  excited  by  a  thonund 
feelings  and  misgivings,  we  veiitnre  cnr- 
sorily  to  indicftie  the  design  of  the  gKat 
Uaster;  for  yeurs  shall  pass  away  before 
the  meaning  of  the  all-comprehensive 
poem  shall  be  nnveiled  completely  in  its 
details.  Still  this  explanation  of  parti- 
culars in  poetry  is  a  eiibordinate  matter. 
The  main  tendency  of  a  poem  mast  be 
seen  upon  its  &ce,  and  it  would  be  a 
Borry  work  if  it  did  not  excite  a  living 
interest  the  first  time  that  it  was  offered 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  people — if  this  in- 
terest should  resolt  from  microscopic 
explauaiioas  and  fine  unravelling  of  con- 
cealed allusions — if  enthusiasm  should 
not  ari»e  from  the  poetry  as  well  as  from 
the  lenniingand  acateness  of  the  poet. 
Such  particulars,  which  are  bard  to  un- 
derstand, almost  every  gi-eat  poem  will 
rurnish ;  latterly,  the  explanatory  obser^ 
vatioiis  on  epic  poems  have  become  even 
steraotypcd ;  it  must  be  possible  to  dis- 
regard them ;  through  Ignorauce  of  them 
nothing  essential  must  be  lost. 

The  First  Part  had  shown  us  Faust  in 
his  still  cell,  engaged  in  the  study  of  all 
sciences.  The  results  of  bis  investiga- 
tion did  not  satisfy  the  bonndless  seeker, 
and  as  an  experiment  he  bound  lilmself 
to  the  Devil  to  see  if  the  latter  could  not 
slake  his  burning  thirst. 

Tfaas  be  rushed  Into  Life.  Earthly  en- 
joyment surrounded  him,  Love  enchain- 
ed him.  Desire  drove  him  to  sudden,  to 
bad  deeds;  in  the  mad  Walpurgiinaeht, 
he  reached  tbe  summit  of  waste  worldli- 
nesa.  Bat,  deeper  than  the  Devil  sup- 
posed, Faust  felt  for  hie  Margaret;  he 
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desired  to  save  the  unfortunate  girl,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  learn  that  this  waa 
impossible,  but  that  only  endurance  of 
tbe  pnnishmeut  of  crime  could  restore 
tbe  harassed  mind  to  peace.  The  simple 
story  of  love  held  everything  together 
here  In  a  dramatic  form.  The  Prologue 
in  Heaven,  the  Witch-kitohen,  the  Wal- 
purgimacht,  and  several  contemplative 
scenes,  could  he  left  out,  and  there  still 
would  remain  a  theatrical  Whole  of  r^ 
markable  effect. 

The  relation  to  Margaret — her  death — 
had  elevated  Faust  above  every  thing  sub- 
jective. In  the  continuation  of  his  life, 
objective  relations  alone  could  constitute 
the  motive  of  action.  The  living,  tteah 
breath  of  the  First  Part  resulted  just  ttoia 
this  fact,  that  every  thing  objective,  uni- 
versal, was  seized  troia  the  point  of  sub- 
jective interest;  in  the  Second  Part,  the 
Universal,  (he  Objective,  stands  out 
prominently ;  subjective  interests  appear 
onlyuuder  the  presupposition  of  the  Ob- 
jective; tbe  form  becomes  allegorical. 

A  story,  an  action  which  rounds  itself 
off  to  completion.  Is  wanting,  and  there- 
fore the  dramatic  warmth  which  pulsates 
through  every  scene  of  the  First  Part  Is 
no  longer  felt.  The  unity  which  is  traced 
through  the  web  of  the  manifold  situa- 
tion, is  the  universal  tendency  of  Faust 
to  create  a  talis/action  for  himteff 
through  work.  Mepbistopheles  has  no 
longer  the  position  of  a  being  superior 
by  his  great  uudei-standing  and  immov^ 
ble  coldness,  who  bitterly  mocks  Faust's 
striving,  but  he  appears  rather  as  a  pow- 
erful companion  who  skilfully  procures 
the  material  means  for  the  aims  of  Faust, 
and,  in  all  his  activity,  only  awaits  the 
moment  when  Faust  shall  finally  acknow- 
ledge himself  to  be  satisfied.  But  tbe 
striving  of  Fanst  is  infinite;  each  goat, 
when  once  reached,  is  again  passed  by; 
nowhere  does  he  rest,  not  in  Society,  not 
in  Nature,  not  in  Art,  not  in  War,  not 
in  Industry;  only  the  thought  of  Free- 
dom itself,  the  presentiment  of  the  hap- 
piness of  standing  with  a  free  people 
upon  a  free  soil  wrung  from  the  sea, 
thrills  the  old  man  with  a  momentary 
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utiBfaotioa — ftudhedlea.  Upoa  ploturea 
and  wood-oats  of  the  middle  ages  repre- 
■entatioDB  of  dying  pertODS  kre  found, 
in  which  the  Devil  on  one  Bide  of  the 
death-bed  and  angels  on  the  other  await 
eagerly  the  departing  soul  to  pull  it  to 
themselTCS.  Goethe  has  revived  this  old 
Idea  of  a  jealousy  and  sttife  between  the 
angels  and  the  Devil  for  Man.  Mephis- 
topheles,  with  his  horde  of  devils,  strug- 
gles to  carry  away  the  sonl  of  Faust  to 
hetl,  but  he  forgets  himself  In  unnatural 
Inst,  and  the  angels  bear  the  immortal 
part  of  Faust  to  that  height  where  rest 
and  illnmination  of  the  dying  begin. 

Such  au  allegorical  foundation  could 
not  be  developed  otherwise  than  in  huge 
masses ;  the  division  of  each  mass  in  Itself, 
so  that  all  the  elements  of  the  thought  ly- 
ing at  the  bottom  should  appear,  was  the 
proper  object  of  the  eomposition.  The 
First  Part  could  also  be  called  allegorical, 
in  BO  far  as  it  refieoted  the  universal  Es- 
sence of  Spirit  in  the  Individual;  but  it 
could  not  be  said  of  it  in  any  other  sense 
than  of  every  poem;  Allegory  in  its  strict' 
er  Beose  was  not  to  be  found ;  the  shapes 
had  all  flesh  and  blood,  and  no  design 
was  felt.  In  the  Second  Part  everything 
passes  over  iuto  the  really  Allegorical, 
to  which  Goethe,  the  older  he  grew, 
seems  to  have  had  the  greater  inclina- 
tiou;  the  Xenien,  the  THlogie  der  Lei- 
detuchajl,  the  Lieder  zur  Loge,  the 
Maskenzage,  Epimenidet  Brvachen,  the 
cultivation  of  the  Eastern  manners,  all 
proceeded  from  a  didactic  turn  which 
delighted  in  expressing  itself  in  gnomes, 
pictures,  and  symbolical  fonuB.  With 
wonderful  acuteness  Goethe  has  always 
been  able  to  seize  the  characteristic  de- 
terminations, and  unfold  them  in  neat, 
living  language ;  however,  it  lies  in  the 
nature  of  such  poems  that  they  exercise 
the  reflective  faculty  more  than  the  heart, 
and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Second 
Part  of  Paxiat  would  never  acquire  the 
popularityofthe  First  Part;  tliat  it  would 
not,  as  the  latter,  charm  the  nation,  and 
educate  the  people  to  a  conieionsnees  of 
Itaelf,  but  that  it  would  always  have  a 
sort  of  esoteric  existence.   Many  will  be 


repelled  by  the  mythological  learning  oT 
the  second  and  third  acts ;  and  the  more 
lo,  as  they  do  not  see  themselves  recom- 
pensed by  the  dialectic  of  an  action;— 
however,  we  would  unhesitatingly  de- 
fend the  poet  against  this  reproach;  a 
poem  which  has  to  compass  the  immeas- 
urable material  of  the  world,  cannot  be 
limited  in  this  respect.  What  learning 
has  not  Dante  supposed  In  his  readers  t 
Humbly  have  we  sought  it,  in  order  to 
acquire  an  understanding  of  his  poem,  in 
the  certainty  of  being  richly  rewarded; 
the  censure  which  has  been  cit^t  upon  it 
for  this  reason  has  effected  nothing.  In- 
dee^,  Bach  fault-finders  would  here  for* 
get  what  the  flrnt  ackno.vledged  Purt  of 
FauBthajcompolled  themtolearn.  With 
this  difference  ofplan,  the  stylo  must  also 
change.  Instead  of  dramatic  patlio.,  be- 
cause action  is  wanting,  dc^oription, 
explanation,  Indication,  have  become 
necessary;  and  instead  of  the  lively  ex- 
change of  dialogue,  the  lyrical  portion 
has  become  more  prominent,  in  order  to 
eml>ody  with  simplicity  the  elements  of 
the  powerful  world-life.  The  descrip- 
tions of  nature  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
in  particular.  The  most  wanton  fancy, 
the  deepest  feeling,  the  most  accurate 
b)owledg<^,  and  the  closest  observation 
into  the  individual,  prevail  in  all  these 
pictures  with  au  indescribable  charm. 

We  shall  now  give  a  short  account  of 
the  contents  of  each  act.  In  a  more  com- 
plete exposition  we  would  polul,  out  the 
places  in  which  the  power  of  the  parti- 
cular developments  centres ;  in  the-^e  ouU 
lines  it  is  our  design  to  confine  ourselves 
to  tracing  out  the  universal  meaning.  To 
exhibit  by  single  verses  and  songs  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  the  language',  par- 
ticularly In  the  lyrical  portions,  would 
seem  to  be  im  superfluous  as  the  effort  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence by  anecdotes  of  strauge  coinci- 
dences. 

The  first  act  bringa  ns  into  social  life ;  a 
mulUtude  of  shapes  pass  by  us — the  most 
different  wishcB,  opinions,  and  humors, 
are  heard;  still,  a  secret  unity,  which 
we  shall  note  even  more  closely,  per- 
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Tades  tbeconfnsed  tamalt.  Inadellght- 
jb)  spot,  lying  npon  the  flowery  sward, 
we  Bee  Fauat  aloue,  tormented  by  deep 
paoge,  seeking  reet  and  alnmber.  Ont 
of  pare  pity,  iudifferent  whether  the  nn- 
fbrtnnate  man  is  holy  or  wicked,  elves 
bover  around  him  and  fau  bim  to  Bleep, 
iu  order  that  the  past  may  be  sunk  into 
tbe  Lethe  of  forgetfulness;  otherwise,  a 
continiiauce  of  life  and  endeavor  is  im- 
posBible.  The  mind  had  the  power  to  free 
itself  from  the  past,  and  throw  it  behind 
Itself,  and  treat  as  if  it  bad  never  been. 
The  seci-et  of  renewing  ourselves  per- 
petually consists  in  this,  that  we  can  de- 
stroy ourselves  within  ourselves,  and,  as 
a  veritable  Phoenix,  be  resurrected  from 
the  ashes  of  self-immolation.  Still,  this 
negaUve  action  snfQces  not  for  our  free- 
dom ;  the  Positive  must  be  nnited  to  ns ; 
there  must  arise,  with  "  tremendons 
■quaking,"  the  sun  of  new  activity  and 
fresh  endeavor,  whereby  the  stillness  of 
nightly  repose,  the  evanishmen't  of  all 
tbouKhta  and  feelings  which  had  become 
stable,  passes  away  in  refreshing  slum- 
ber. Faust  awakened,  feels  every  poise 
of  nature  beating  with  fresh  life.  The 
glare  of  the  pure  sunlight  dazzles  him — 
the  fall  of  waters  through  th^  chasms  of 
the  rock  depicta  to  him  his  own  unrest; 
but  from  the  suDlight  and  silvery  vapor 
of  the  whirlpool  there  is  created  the  rich- 
ly colored  rainbow,  which  is  always  qui- 
etly glistening,  bat  is  forever  shifting :  it 
is  Life.  After  this  solitary  encoarage- 
ment  to  new  venture  and  endeavor,  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  receives  us,  where 
a  merry  masquerade  is  about  to  take 
place.  Bat  first,  from  all  sides,  the  pro- 
saic complaints  of  the  Chancellor,  the 
Steward,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
Treasurer,  fall  upon  the  ear  of  the  Em- 
peror; money,  the  cement  of  all  rela^ 
tions,  is  wandng  to  the  State;  for  com- 
merce, for  pleasnre,  for  loxury,  money 
is  the  indispensable  basis.  At  this  point, 
Mepbistopheles  presses  forward  to  the 
place  of  the  old  conrt^fbol,  who  has  just 
disappeared,  and  excites  the  hope  of 
bringing  to  light  concealed  treasure.  To 
the  Chancellor  this  way  seems  not  exactly 


CbrisUan,  the  maltjtnde  raises  a  mm- 
mur  of  suspicion,  the  Astrologer  di^ 
cusses  the  possibility  —  and  the  propo- 
siiioa  is  adopted.  After  this  hopefnl 
prospect,  the  masqnerade  can  come  off 
without  any  secret  anxieties  disturbing 
their  merriment.  The  natnre  of  the 
company  is  represented  in  a  lively  man- 
ner. No  one  i»  what  he  teems  to  be; 
each  has  thrown  over  himself  a  conceal- 
Ing  garment;  each  knows  of  the  other 
that  he  is  not  that  which  his  appearance 
or  his  language  indicates ;  this  effort  to 
hide  his  own  being — to  pretend  and  to 
dream  himself  into  something  different 
fram  himself—  to  make  himself  a  riddle 
to  others  in  all  openness,  is  the  deepest, 
most  piquant  charm  of  social  interests. 

The  company  will  have  enjoyment— it 
unites  itself  with  devotion  to  the  festive 
play,  and  banishes  rough  egotism,  whose 
casual  outbreaks  the  watchful  herald 
sharply  reproves ;  bat  still,  in  the  heartof 
every  one,  there  remains  some  intention 
which  is  directed  to  the  accomplishment  ' 
of  earthly  aims.  The  young  Florentiue 
women  want  to  please ;  the  mother  wish- 
es her  daughter  to  make  the  conquest  of 
a  hnsband ;  the  flshermen  and  bird-catch- 
ers are  trying  their  skill;  the  wood- 
chopper,  buffoons,  and  parasites,  are  en- 
deavoring, as  well  aB  they  can,  to  make 
themselves  valid;  the  drunkard  forgets 
everything  over  his  bottle;  the  poeta, 
who  could  sing  of  any  theme,  drown  each 
other's  voices  in  their  zeal  to  be  heard, 
and  to  the  satirist  there  scarcely  remains 
an  opportunity  for  a  dry  sarcasm.  The 
following  allegorical  figures  represent  to 
ns  the  Inner  powers  which  determine  so- 
cial life.  First,  the  Graces  appear,  for 
the  first  demand  of  society  Ib  to  behave 
with  decency ;  more  earnest  arc  the  Par- 
cto,  the  continnoas  change  of  duration — 
still,  they  work  only  mechanically ;  but 
the  Furies,  although  they  come  as  beau- 
tiful maids,  work  dynamically  tlirough 
the  excitement  of  the  passions.  Here 
the  wm  is  to  conquer,  Victoria  is  thron- 
ed high  upon  a  sure-footed  elephant, 
which  Wisdom  guides  with  skilful  wand, 
while  Fear  and  Hope  go  along  on  each 
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Bide;  betweeu  these  the  Deed  wavers  un- 
til it  has  reached  the  proud  repose  of  vic- 
tory. Bat,  SB  soon  as  this  happens,  the 
quarrelsome,  hatefbl  Theraites  breaks 
forth,  to  soil  the  glory  with  his  biting 
sneer.'  But  hie  derision  effects  nothing. 
The  Herald,  aa  the  regulating  Under- 
standing and  as  distributive  Justice,  can 
reconcile  the  differences  and  mistakes 
vhich  have  arisen,  and  he  strikes  the 
scoffer  in  such  a  manner  that  he  bursts 
and  turns  into  an  adder  and  a  bai.  Gra- 
dnally  the  company  returns  to  Its  exter- 
nal foundatiou ;  the  feeling  of  Wealth 
must  secure  to  it  inexhaustible  pleasure. 
But  Wealth  is  two-fold :  the  earthly,  mo- 
ney— the  heavenly,  poetry.  Both  must 
be  united  in  society,  if  it  would  not  feel 
wealk  and  weaiy.  The  Boy  Drivei-— that 
is.  Poetry,  which  knows  how  to  bring 
fbrtb  the  Infinite  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  and  through  the  same  to  expand, 
elevate  and  pacify  the  heart — is  acknow- 
ledged by  Plutus,  the  god  of  common 
•  riches,  as  the  one  who  can  bestow  that 
which  he  himself  is  too  poor  to  give.  In 
the  proud  fullnesB  of  youth,  bounding 
lightly  around  with  a  whip  in  liis  hand, 
the  lovely  Genius,  who  rules  all  hearts, 
drives  with  horses  of  winged  speed 
tlirough  the  crowd.  The  buffoon  of  Plu- 
tus, lean  Avarice,  is  merrily  ridiculed  by 
the  women ;  Poetry,  warned  by  the  fa- 
therly love  of  Plutus,  withdraws  fi'om 
the  tumult  which  arises  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  golden  treasures.  Gnomes, 
Giants,  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  press  on  with 
iMicchantlc  frenzy ;  earthly  desire  glows 
through  the  company,  and  it  celebrates 
great  Pun,  Nature,  as  its  God,  as  the 
Giver  of  powerful  Wt-alth  aud  fierce 
Lust.  A  whirling  tumult  threatens  to 
seize  hold  of  everybody — a  huge  tongue 
of  flame  darts  over  all ;  but  the  majesty 
of  the  Emperor,  the  self- conscious  dig- 
nity of  mail,  puts  an  end  lo  the  juggling 
game  of  the  half-unchained  Earth-spirit, 
and  restores  spiritual  selt-possesBion. 

Still  Mephistopheles  keeps  the  promise 
which  he  has  made.  He  succeeds  in  re- 
vivifying the  company  by  fresh  sums  of 
money,  obtained  In  conformity  with  his 


nature,  not  by  unearthing  burled  treas- 
ures ftam  the  heart  of  the  monntains  by 
means  of  the  wishing-rod,  hut  by  mak- 
ing paper  money  1  It  is  not,  indeed,  real 
coin,  but  the  effect  is  the  same,  for  iu  so- 
ciety everything  rests  upon  the  caprice 
of  acceptance ;  its  own  life  and  preserra- 
tion  are  thereby  guaranteed  by  itself, 
and  Its  authority,  here  i-epresented  by 
the  Emperor,  has  infinite  power.  The 
paper  notes,  this  money  stamped  by  the 
airy  imagination,  spread  everywhere 
confidence  and  lively  enjoyment.  It  is 
evident  that  the  means  of  prosperity  Iiave 
not  been  wanting,  nor  stores  of  eatables 
and  drinkables,  bat  a  form  was  needed 
to  set  the  accumulated  materials  in  mo- 
tion, and  ti>  weave  them  into  the  changes 
of  circulation.  With  delight,  the  Chan- 
cellor, Steward,  Commander-in-Chief, 
Treasurer,  report  the  -  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  army  and  the  citizens; 
presents  without  stint  give  rise  to  the 
wildest  luxury,  which  extends  from  the 
nobles  of  the  realm  down  to  the  page 
and  fool,  and  in  saoh  Joyfulness  every- 
body can  anbesltadngly  look  about  him 
for  new  means  of  pleasure.  Becaase  the 
company  has  its  essence  in  the  pi'oduc- 
tion  of  the  potes,  its  internal  must  strive 
for  the  artistic  ;  every  one  feels  best 
when  he,  though  known,  i-emains  unre- 
cognized, and  thus  a  theatrical  tendeucy 
develops  itself.  For  here  the  matter  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  dramatic  as  real 
art,  In  reference  to  the  egotism  which 
binds  the, company  together.  The  thea< 
tre  collects  the  idle  multitude,  and  it  has 
nothing  to  do  hat  to  see,  to  hear,  to  com- 
pare, and  to  judge.  Theatrical  enjoy- 
ment surpasses  all  other  kinds  in  com- 
fort, and  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
varied.  The  Emperor  wishes  that  the 
great  magician,  Faust,  should  play  a 
drama  before  himself  and  the  court,  and 
show  Paris  and  Helen.  To  this  design 
Mephistopheles  can  give  no  direct  aid; 
in  a  dark  galien-  he  declai-es,  in  conver- 
sation with  Faust,  that  the  latter  himself 
must  create  the  shapes,  and  therefore 
must  go  the  Mothers.  Faust  shudders  at 
their  names.    Mephistopheles  gives  him 
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K  Email  but  importaut  kej,  with  which 
he  must  eater  the  shadowy  realm  of  the 
Ifothers  for  a  glowing  tripod,  and  briD^ 
back  the  lame ;  by  burning  Incense  upon 
it,  he  would  be  able  to  create  whatever 
shape  he  wished.  Aa  a  reason  why  he 
is  unable  to  form  them,  Mcphistopheles 
save  expressly  that  he  is  in  the  Berrice 
of  big-uecked  dwarfs  and  wlt^he^,  and 
not  of  heroines,  and  that  tlie  Heathen 
have  their  own  Hell,  with  nliich  he,  the 
Chriaiiau  and  rouiaiiiic  Devil,  has  noth- 
ing to  do.  And  yet  he  fio^iiesses  the  key 
to  It,  aud  hence  it  i^  not  mikiiown  to 
him.  And  why  does  Faust  shudder  at 
the  name  of  the  Mothers  7  Who  are  these 
women  that  are  spoken  of  bo  myBteri* 
ously?  If  it  were  said,  the  trliHgiuation, 
JfoMer*  would  be  itii  luept  expreasion; 
if  it  were  aaid,  tb>^  Past,  Present,  and 
Fature,  Fauat'B  shuddering  could  not  be 
Bufflciently  accounted  for,  since  how 
shonld  Time  fHghten  him  who  has  -.1- 
ready  livf -'.  tlirough  the  terrors  of  death? 
From  the  predicates  which  irn  attached 
to  the  Mothers,  bow  they  everlastingly 
occupy  the  busy  mind  with  all  t  lie  forms 
of  creation;  how  ftoin  the  ahadcs  which 
surrouud  them  in  thousand- fold  variety, 
from  the  Being  whiuli  h  Nothing.  All 
becomes;  how  from  their  empty,  mobt 
loneh  depth  the  living  existence  coinea 
forth  to  the  surface  iif  Appearance ;  from 
ench  designations  (scarcely  anything  el^e 
can  be  understood  by  the  realm  of  the 
Mothers  than  the  world  ol'Pure  Thought. 
This  explanation  mi^lit  siaitle  at  the  tir^t 
glance,  but  we  need  only  put  Idea  for 
Thought  —  we  need  only  remember  the 
Idea-world  of  Plato  In  oi'der  to  compre- 
hend the  matter  better.  The  eternal 
thoughts,  the  Ideas,  are  they  l^t  the  still, 
ehadowy  abyss  In  which  blH>mlng  Life 
buds — into  whose  dark,  agi&tcd  depths 
it  sends  down  Its  roots?  Mephiscophe- 
les  has  the  key;  for  the  Uuderstandiug, 
which  is  negative  Determination,  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  not  m  pei-tsh  in  the  infi- 
nite universality  of  Thought ;  it  is  itself, 
however,  only  the  Negative,  and  there- 
fore cannot  bring  the  actual  Idea,  Beau- 
ty, to  appearance,  but  he,  in  his  devilish 


barrenness,  must  hand  this  work  over  to 
Faust;  he  can  only  recommend  ID  the 
latter  moderation,  bo  aa  not  to  lose  him- 
self among  the  phantoms,  and  he  is  cari- 
ous to  know  whether  Faust  will  i-etnrn. 
But  Faust  shudders  because  he  Ib  not  to 
experience  earthly  solitude  alone,  like 
that  of  the  boundleas  oueau,  when  yet 
star  foHifWH  at  nr  and  wave  follows  wave; 
the  deepest  solitude  of  tlie  creative  spi- 
rit ;  the  retirement  Into  the  Invisible, 
yet  almighty  Thought,  the  sinking  into 
the  eternal  dea  is  demanded  of  him. 
Whoever  h\s  liad  the  boldvesa  of  this 
Thought — whoti'er  has  ventured  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  magic  circle  of  the  Logi- 
cal, and  its  world-subduing  Dialectic, 
into  this  moat  simple  element  of  infinite 
formation  and  transl'ortaiation,  lias  over- 
come all,  aud  has  nothing  more  to  fear, 
as  the  HomunculuB  afterwards  expresses 
it,  becau'^e  he  hds  beheld  the  naked  es- 
sence, bcciuse  Necessity  has  stripped 
herself  to  his  gaze.  But  it  is  &Uu  to  be 
observed  that  the  tnpod  Is  meiuioued, , 
for  by  this  there  is  au  evident  allusiou 
to  subjective  Knlhusiasm  aud  individual 
Itnaglnalion,  by  which  the  Idea  i  ii  Art  is 
bi'onght  out  of  it«  ujiiveraality  to  the  de- 
teiminaie  existence  of  coucrcle  Appear- 
ance- Beauty  is  identical  in  content  with 
Truth,  but  its  furm  belongs  to  the  sphere 
ufthoSeusuous. 

While  Fan«t  is  stdving  after  Beauty, 
Mephistopheles  is  besieged  by  women  in 
the  illumiuaied  halls,  to  Improv*- their 
looks  and  ussi'-t  them  in  their  love  af- 
fairs. After  this  dtlicate  point  is  settled, 
no  superstition  is  too  excessive,  no  sym- 
pathetic cure  too  strange  —  as,  for  exam- 
ple, a  tread  of  the  foot  — and  the  knave 
fools  them  until  they,  with  a  love-lorn 
page,  become  too  much  for  him. . 

Next,  the  stagt.  by  its  decorations, 
which  represents  Grecian  arctiitecture, 
causes  a  discussion  of  the  antique  and 
romantic  taste ;  Mephislupheles  has  hu- 
morously taken  possession  of  the  promp- 
ter's box.  and  so  ibe  entertainment  goes 
on,  in  pallor  fashion,  till  Faust  actually 
appeal's,  and  Paris  and  Helen,  in  the 
name  of  the  all-powerful  Mothers,  ar« 
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formed  from  the  incense  which  ucende 
in  magic  power.  The  Pablic  indulges 
itself  in  an  ontponring  of  egotistical 
cHticism ;  the  men  despise  the  nnmanly 
Paris,  and  interest  themselves  deeply  in 
the  charms  of  Helen ;  the  women  ridi- 
cule the  coquettish  beauty  with  enrious 
moralizing,  and  fall  in  love  for  the  nonce 
with  rhe  fair  youth.  But  as  Paris  is 
about  to  lead  away  Helen,  Faust,  seized 
with  the  deepest  passion  for  her  wonder- 
ful bcanty,  falls  upon  the  stage  and  de- 
stroys his  own  work.  The  phantoms 
vanish ;  slill  the  purpose  remains  to  ob- 
tain Helen ;  that  in,  the  artist  must  hold 
on  to  the  Ideal,  but  he  must  know  that 
it  is  the  Ideal.  Fauat  confuses  it  with 
common  Actuality,  and  he  has  to  learn 
that  abaolule  Beauty  is  not  of  an  earthly, 
but  of  a  fleeting,  etherial  nature. 

The  pccond  act  brings  us  away  from 
our  well-known  German  home  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  and  its  mysterious  se- 
crets. Faust  is  in  search  of  Helen;  where 
else  can  he  find  her,  perfect  Beauty,  than 
in  Greece?  But  first  he  seeks  her,  and 
meets  therefore  mere  shapes,  which  un- 
fold themselves  from  natural  existence, 
which  are  not  yet  actual  humanity.  In- 
deed, since  ho  seeks  natural  Beauty — for 
spiritual  Beauty  he  has  already  enjoyed 
Id  the  heavenly  dispofition  of  Margaret 
— the  whole  realm  of  Nature  opens  upon 
us;  all  the  elements  appear  in  succes- 
sion ;  the  rocks  upon  which  the  earnest 
Spliixos  rest,  in  which  the  Ants,  Dactyls, 
Onomex  work,  give  tlie  surrounding 
ground;  the  moist  waters  contain  in 
their  b"som  the  seeds  of  all  things.  The 
holy  fire  infolds  it  with  eager  flame :  ac- 
cording to  the  old  legend,  Veuus  sprang 
fVom  the  foam  of  the  sea. 

Next  we  find  ourselves  at  Wittenberg, 
in  the  ancient  dwelling,  where  it  is  easy 
to  see  by  the  cobwebs,  dried-np  ink,  tar- 
nished paper,  and  dust,  that  manyyears 
have  pnssed  since  Faust  went  out  into 
the  world.  Mephistopheles,  from  the 
old  coat  in  wliicli  lie  once  insti'iicted  the 
knowledge-seeking  pupil,  shakes  out  the 
lice  and  crickets,  which  swarm  around 
the  old  master  with  a  Joyfbl  greeting,  as 


also  Farseeism  makes  Ahriman  the  fa- 
ther of  all  vermin.  Faust  lies  on  his  bedf 
sleeps  and  dreams  the  lustful  story  ot 
Leda,  which,  in  the  end,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  most  decent  and  hence  prodn<d- 
ble  representation  of  generation.  While 
Uephisfopheles  in  a  humorous  and,  as 
well  as  the  Devil  can,  even  in  an  idyllic 
manner,  amuses  himself,  while  he  in- 
quires sympafhetically  after  Wagner  of 
the  present  Famulus,  a  pupil,  who,  in  the 
meanwhile,  has  become  a  Baccalaureate, 
comes  storming  in,  in  older  to  see  what 
the  master  is  doing  who  formerly  incul- 
cated such  wise  doctrines,  aud  iu  order 
to  show  what  a  prodigiously  reasonable 
man  he  has  himself  become.  A  persi- 
flage of  many  expressions  of  the  modem 
German  Natural  Philosophy  seems  re- 
cognisable in  this  talk.  Despising  age, 
praising  himself  as  the  dawn  of  anew 
life,  he  spouts  his  Idcallsni,  by  means  of 
which  he  creates  everything,  Sun,  Moon 
and  Stars,  purely  by  the  absolatenesB 
of  subjective  Thought.  Mephistopheles, 
thongh  the  pupil  assails  hini  bitterly,  lis- 
tens to  his  wise  speeches  with  lamb-like 
patieDce,and,  after  this  re  freshing  scene » 
goes  into  Wagner's  laboratory.  Thegood 
mau  has  stayed  at  home,  and  has  applied 
himself  to  Chemistry,  to  create,  through 
its  processes,  men.  To  his  tender,  hu- 
mane, respectable,  intelligent  miud,  tha 
common  way  of  begetting  children  is  too 
vulgar,  and  unworthy  of  spirit.  Suience 
must  create  man ;  a  real  materialism  will 
produce  him.  Mephistopheles  cornea 
along  just  at  this  time,  to  whom  Wagner 
beckons  silence,  and  whispers  anxiouely 
to  him  his  undertaking,  as  in  the  glass 
retort  the  hermaphroditic  lioy,  the  Ho- 
munculus,  begins  to  stir.  Bui  alas  I  the 
Artificial  requires  enclosed  space.  Ths 
poor  fellow  can  live  only  iu  the  glass  re- 
tort,  the  outer  world  is  too  rough  for 
him,  and  still  he  has  the  greatest  desire 
Eo  be  actually  born.  A  longing,  univer- 
sal  feeling  for  natural  life  sparkles  from 
him  with  clear  brilliancy,  and  cousin 
Mephi({Lu|ihek'S  lukcs  iiim  along  to  the 
classic  Walpurgisnacht,  where  Homus- 
culn|  hopes  to  find  a  favorable  moment. 
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Mephistophelea  i§  related  to  the  littla 
man  for  thii  reuon,  becaoae  the  Utt«r 
is  only  the  product  of  n&tnre,  became 
God'a  breath  baa  not  been  breathed  into 
him  aa  into  a  real  man. 

After  these  irooical  scenes,  the  fesrfal 
olght  of  the  Pharsallan  Fielda  aacceeds, 
where  the  aniiqne  world  terminated  ita 
fi-«elife.  This  pliUn,  associated  with  dark 
remembrances  and  bloody  shadows,  ia 
the  scene  of  the  classical  WeUpurgit- 
nacht.  Goethe  coald  choose  no  other 
spot,  for  just  opon  this  battle-field  the 
spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity 
ceased  to  be  a  living  actuality.  As  an 
external  reason,  it  is  well  known  that 
Xhessaly  was  to  the  ancients  the  land  of 
'wizards,  and  especially  of  witches,  so 
that  from  this  point  of  view  the  parallel 
with  the  German  Blocksberg  is  very 
striking.  Faust,  driven  by  impatience 
to  obtain  Helen,  is  in  the  beginning  sent 
&om  place  to  place  to  learn  her  resi- 
dence, until  Chiron  takes  him  upon  the 
neck  wliich  had  once  borne  that  most 
loving  beauty,  and,  with  a  passing  sneer 
ftt  the  coujGctural  troubles  of  the  Philol- 
ogist, tells  him  of  the  Argonauts,  of  the 
most  beautiful  man,  of  Hercules,  nutil 
he  stops  Ilia  wild  course  at  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  prophetic  M&nto,  who  prom- 
iaea  to  lead  Faust  to  Helen  on  Olympus. 
Hephistopheles  wanders  in  the  mean- 
while among'  Sphinxes,  Griffons,  Sirens, 
&c.  To  him,  the  Devil  of  the  Christian 
and  Germanio  world,  this  classic  ground 
Is  not  at  all  pleasing;  he Ioujitb  for  the  ex- 
cellent Blocksberg  of  the  North,  and  its 
ghostly  visages;  with  the  Lamite indeed 
be  resolves  to  have  his  own  sport,  but 
is  roguishly  bemockcd ;  finally,  he  comes 
to  the  horrible  Fhorcyada,  and  after 
their  pattern  he  equips  himself  with  one 
eye  and  a  tusk  for  hia  own  amusement ; 
that  b,  he  becomes  the  absolutely  CTgly, 
while  Faust  is  wooing  the  highest  Beau- 
ty. In  the  Christian  world  the  Devil  is 
also  represented  as  fundamentally  ugly 
and  repDlfive ;  but  he  can  also,  under  all 
Ibrtus,  appear  as  uu  angel  of  li^t.  In 
the  Art-world,  on  the  contrary,  he  can 
be  known  only  as  the  Ugly.   In  all  these 


scenes  there  Is  a  mingling  of  the  High 
and  the  Low,  of  the  Horrible  and  tbe  Bi- 
diculoasgOf  Vexation  and  Whimsicality, 
of  the  Enigmatical  and  the  Perspiouous, 
BO  that  no  better  contradictions  could  be 
wished  for  a  Walpurgimacht.  The  Ho- 
munoulns  on  his  part  is  ceaselessly  striv- 
ing to  come  to  birth,  and  betakes  himself 
to  Thales  and  Aiiozagoras,  who  dispute 
whether  the  world  arose  in  a  dry  or  wet 
way.  Thales  leads  the  little  man  to  Ke- 
rens, who,  however,  refuses  to  aid  the 
seeker,  partly  because  he  has  become  an- 
gry with  men  who,  like  Paris  and  Ulys- 
ses, have  always  acted  against  his  advice, 
and  partly  because  he  is  about  to  cele- 
brate a  jrreat  feast.  Afterwards  they  go 
to  Proteus,  who  at  first  is  also  reticent, 
but  soon  takes  au  interest  in  Homuncn- 
luB  aa  he  beholds  his  shining  brilliancy, 
for  he  feels  that  he  is  related  to  the  chang- 
ing fire,  and  gives  warning  that  as  the 
latter  can  become  everj'thing,  he  should 
be  careful  about  becoming  a  man,  for  It 
is  the  most  miserable  of  all  existences. 
In  the  meanwliile,  the  Peneios  rosrs ;  the 
earth-shaking  Seismos  breaks  forth  with 
a  loud  noise ;  the  silent  and  industriouB 
mountain-spirits  become  wakeful.  But 
always  more  clearly  the  water  declarea 
itself  as  the  womb  of  all  things ;  the  fes- 
tive train  of  the  Tclchlnes  points  to  the 
hoary  Cabiri;  hewitchingly  resound  the 
songs  of  the  Sirens;  Hippocamps,  Tri- 
tons, Nereids,  Pselli  and  Marci  arise  from 
the  green,  pearl-decked  ground  ;  the 
throne  of  Nci'ens  and  Galatea  arches  over 
tbe  crystalline  depths;  et  their  feet  the 
eager  Homunculus  falls  to  pieces,  and 
all-moving£ros  in  darting  flamesstrcame 
forth.  Ravishing  songs  flout  aloft,  cele- 
brating the  holy  elements,  which  the 
ever-creating  Love  holda  together  and 
pnrifleB.  Thales  is  just  as  little  in  tbe 
right  as  Anaxagoras;  together,*  both  are 
right,  for  Nature  is  kindled  to  perpetual 
new  life  by  the  marriage  of  fire  and  water. 
The  difference  between  thi»  Walpur- 
gUnackt  and  the  one  in  the  First  Part 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  principle  of  the 
latter  is  the  relation  of  Spirit  to  God. 
In  the  Christian  world  the  first  question 
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Is,  what  is  the  posltiou  of  mui  towards 
God  ?  therefore  there  appear  forms  which 
are  self-contradictory,  lacerated  spiritu- 
ally, torn  in  pieces  by  the  curte  of  con- 
demnation to  alt  tortnre.  Classic  Life 
bas  for  its  basis  the  relation  to  NatQre; 
the  mysterious  Gablri  were  only  the  mas- 
ter-workmen of  Nature.  Nature  finds  in 
man  her  highest  goal ;  in  bis  fair  Hgura, 
In  the  majesty  of  his  form,  she  ends  her 
striTing;  and  therefore  the  contradic- 
tions of  the  clast'ic  WalpurgUriOcht  are 
not  so  foi'elgn  to  Mephistophelea,  who 
has  to  do  with  Good  and  Bad,  that  he  does 
not  feel  bis  contact  with  them,  but  sEill 
they  are  not  native  to  him.  The  general 
contradiction  which  we  meet  with,  and 
which  also  in  MephUcopbeles  expresses 
itself  by  the  cloven  foot  at  least,  is  the 
union  of  the  human  and  animal  fhime ; 
the  human  is  at  fli-st  only  half  existent, 
on  earth  iji  Sphinxes,  Oreads,  Sii-ens, 
Centaurs ;  In  water.  In  Hippocamps,  Tri- 
tons, Nymphs,  Dorids,  &c.  For  the  lair 
bodies  of  the  latter  siill  share  the  moist 
loiuriance  of  ilieir  element.  Thns  Na- 
ture expands  itself  in  innumei'able  crea- 
tions in  order  to  purify  itself  in  man,  in 
the  self-conscious  spirit,  in  order  to 
pacify  and  shut  ofl  in  him  the  infinite 
ImpuUe  to  formaiion,  because  it  passes 
beyond  bim  to  no  new  form.  He  Is  the 
embodied  image  of  God.  The  inclosed 
Homuuculns,  with  bis  fiery  trembling  ea- 
gerness to  pass  over  into  an  independent 
actuality,  is,  as  it  wei-e,  the  serio-comic 
representation  of  this  tendency,  until  ho 
breaks  the  narrow  glass,  and  now  is  what 
he  should  be,  the  union  of  the  elements, 
for  this  is  £!ros  according  to  the  most  au- 
cient  Greek  conceptiou,  as  we  still  find 
even  in  the  Philosophers. 

In  Ihe  third  acl  Goethe  has  adhered  to 
the  old  legend,  sccording  lo  which,  Faust, 
by  meaits  of  Mcpbistopheles,  obiaiued 
Helen  as  a  concubine,  and  begat  a  son, 
Justus  Faus'us.  Ceiiainly,  the  employ- 
ment of  this  feature  was  very  difficult:  and 
still,  even  in  our  days,  a  poet,  L.  Bech- 
steiu,  has  been  wrecked  upon  this  lock. 
He  has  Helen  marry  Fanst ;  they  beget  a 
child ;  but  finally,  when  Faust  makes  his 
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will,  and  torus  away  uulovingly  from 
wife  and  child.  It  is  discovered  that  the 
Grecian  Helen,  who  in  the  copper-platea 
is  also  costumed  completely  in  the  an- 
tique manner,  is  a  German  counters  of 
real  fieah  and  blood,  who  has  been  snb- 
stituted  by  the  Devil — an  undeceiving 
which  onght  to  excite  the  deepext  sym- 
pathy. Goethe  has  finely  idealized  thia 
legend;  he  has  expressed  therein  the  uo- 
ion  of  the  romantic  and  classic  arts.  The 
thii'dact,  thisPhantasmagoryiis  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  of  all,  and  executed  in  the 
liveliest  manner.  Noble  as  is  the  diction 
of  the  first  and  second  acts,  especially  in 
the  lyrical  portions,  it  is  here  nerertbe- 
lessbv  tar  surpassed.  Such  a  majesty  and 
simplicity,  such  strength  and  mildness, 
unity  and  variety,  in  so  small  a  space,  are 
astonishing.  First  resounds  the  inter- 
change of  the  dignity  of  j£schylus  and 
Sophocles,  with  the  sharp-steeled  wit  of 
Aristophanes;  then  is  heard  the  tone  of 
the  Spanish  romances,  an  agreeable  iam- 
bic measure— a  sweet,  ravishing  melody ; 
flnatly,  new  styles  break  forth,  like  the 
fragments  of  a  prophecy;  ancient  and 
modem  rhythms  clash,  and  the  harmony 
is  destroyed.  —  Heleu  returns,  after  the 
burning  of  Troy,  to  the  home  of  her 
spouse,  Menelans;  the  stewardess,  aged, 
wrinkled,  ugly,  but  experienced  and  in- 
telligent, Phorcyas,  receives  her  mistresa 
in  the  citadel  by  command.  Opposed  to 
Beauty,  as  was  before  said,  Mephiet»- 
pbeles  can  only  appear  as  Ugliness,  be- 
cause in  the  realm  of  beautiful  forms  the 
Ugly  is  the  Wicked.  There  arises  a  quar- 
rel between  the  graceful  yet  pi-etentioue 
youth  of  the  Chorus  and  world-wise  yet 
stubborn  Old  Age.  Helen  hat  to  appease 
it,  and  she  learns  with  horror  from  Phor- 
cyas that  Menelaus  is  going  to  sacrifice 
her.— Still  (as,  on  the  one  band,  Grecian 
fugitives,  after  the  conquest  of  Consian* 
linopte,  instilled  everywhere  into  Ger- 
man Life  the  taste  for  classic  Beauty, 
and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  Ot- 
tomans in  Theophanla — like  Faust — won 
a  Heleu,  and  thereby  everjwhere  arose 
a  striving  after  the  appropriation  of  the 
Antjrine),  the  old  sti'wardeBs  saves  her. 
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and  be&n  her  through  the  Kir  together 
-with  her  beaatifbl  train,  to  the  Gothic 
citadel  of  Faust,  wheie  the  hnmbte  and 
gracefol  behavior  of  the  iron  men  tow- 
ards the  women,  in  striking  contrast  to 
their  bard  treatment  od  ihe  banks  of  the 
£arol&i,  at  once  wins  the  female  heart. 
The  watchman  of  the  tower,  Lyncetu, 
lost  in  wondering  deifght  over  the  ap- 
proaching beauty,  forgets  to  announce 
ber,  and  has  brought  upon  himself  a 
bearir  punishment;  but  Helen,  the  cause 
of  his  misdemeanor,  is  to  be  Jndge  in  his 
ease,  and  she  pardons  bim. 

Faust  and  all  his  vassals  do  homage  to 
the  powerful  beauty,  iu  whom  the  an- 
tique pathos  soon  disappears.  In  the 
new  surroundings,  In  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  quick  and  confiding  love,  the 
sweet  rhjme  soon  flows  from  their  kiss- 
ing lips.  An  attack  of  Menelaus  iuter- 
rnpts  the  loving  courtabip ;  but  Valor, 
which  in  the  battle  for  Beauty  and  favor 
of  the  ladies,  seeks  its  highest  honor  and 
purport,  is  unconquerable,  and  the  swift 
might  of  the  army  victoriously  opposes 
Uenelaas.  Christian  chivalry  protects 
the  jewel  of  beauty  which  has  fled  to  it 
for  safety,  against  all  barbarism  pressing 
on  from  the  East. — Thns  the  days  of  the 
lovers  pass  rapidly  away  in  seci-et  grot- 
toes amid  pastoral  dalliance  ;  as  once 
Uars  refreshed  himself  in  the  arms  of 
Venus,  so  in  the  Middle  Ages  knights 
passed  gladly  from  the  storm  of  war  to 
the  sweet  service  of  women  in  quiet 
trustfulness.  Yet  the  son  whom  they  be- 
get, longs  to  free  himself  from  this  idle, 
Arcadian  life.  The  nature  of  both  the 
moche*  and  the  father  drivei^  him  for- 
ward, and  soon  consummatei<  ilie  matter. 
Beautiful  and  graceful  as  Helen,  the  in- 
aatiate  longing  for  freedom  glows  in  him 
as  in  Fanat.  He  strikes  the  tyre  with 
wonderful, enchanting  power;  he  revels 
wildly  amid  applauding  maidens  ;  he 
rashes  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  to 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  to  see  far  out 
Into  the  world,  and  to  breathe  freely  in 
the  fi^ee  air.  His  elastic  desire  r^ses 
bim,  a  second  Icarus,  high  in  the  clonds; 
bat  be  soon  falls  dead  at  the  feet  of  the 


parents,  while  an  aureolai  like  a  comets 
streaks  the  heavens.  Thns  perished  Lord 
Byron.  He  Is  a  poet  more  romantic  than 
Goethe,  to  whom,  however,  Art  gave  no 
final  satisfaction,  becaase  he  had  a  syni' 
pathy  for  the  sufi'erings  of  nations  and  of 
mankind,  which  called  him  pressiugly  to 
action.  His  poems  are  fall  of  this  striv- 
ing. In  them  he  weeps  away  bis  grief 
for  fteedom.  Walter  Scott,  who  never 
passed  out  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  read 
more  than  Byron,  But  Byron  is  more 
powerful  than  he,  becanse  the  Idrn  took 
deeper  root,  and  that  demoniacal  i;harac- 
ter  concentrated  in  Itself  all  the  strug- 
gles of  OUT  agitated  time.  Divine  poesy 
softened  not  the.  wild  sorrow  of  his  heart, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  himself  for  the  free- 
dom of  a  beloved  people  and  laud  could 
not  reprodace  classic  Beauty.  The  fair 
mother,  who  evidently  did  not  under- 
stand the  stormy,  self-conscious  charac- 
ter of  her  son,  sinks  afier  him  imo  the 
lower  world.  As  everything  in  this  phan- 
tasmagory  is  allegorical,  I  ask  whether 
this  can  mean  anything  else  than  that 
freedom  is  necessary  for  beauty,  and 
beauty  also  for  fl-eedom?  EuphoHon  is 
boQiidless  in  his  striving;  the  warnings 
of  the  parents  re  unavailing;  he  top- 
ples over  into  destraction.  But  Helen, 
i.e.  Beauty,  cannot  survive  him,  for  all 
beauty  is  the  expression  of  freedom, 
of  independence,  although  it  does  not 
need  to  know  the  fact.  Only  Faust, 
wlio  unites  all  in  himself,  who  strives 
to  reach  beyond  Nature  and  Art,  Pi-es- 
ent  and  Past — that  Is,  the  knowing  of 
the  True  —  survives  her;  upon  her  gar- 
ments, which  expand  like  a  cloud,  he 
moves  forth.  What  remains  now,  since 
the  impulse  of  spiritual  Life,  the  claHfl- 
catton  of  Natui-e  in  Art,  the  immediate 
spiritual  Beauty,  have  vani^iied?  Noth- 
ing but  Nature  in  her  nakedties^,  whose 
chorusesof  Oreads,  Dryads  and  Nymphs- 
swarm  forth  Into  the  mouniains,  woods, 
and  vineyards,  for  bacchauiic  revelry— 
an  invention  which  belongs  to  tlie  high- 
est effort  of  all  poetry.  It  is  a  great  kind- 
ness in  the  Devil,  when  Phorcyas  at  last 
discloses  bei-solf  as  Hcphislopheles,  and 
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where  there  is  need  offers  herself  u  com- 
meuutor. 

The  life  of  Art,  of  Beauty,  darkens  like 
a  mist;  upon  the  height  of  the  tnonntain, 
Faust  atepa  out  of  the  departing  cloud, 
and  looks  after  it  ae  it  changes  to  other 
forms.  His  restless  mind  longs  for  new 
activity.  He  wants  to  battle  with  the 
waters,  and  from  them  win  laud;  that 
is,  tbe  land  shall  he  his  own  peculiar 
property,  since  he  brings  it  forth  artifi- 
cially. As  that  money  which  he  gave  to 
the  Emperor  was  not  coined  from  any 
metal,  but  was  a  product  of  Thought ;  as 
that  Beauty  which  charmed  him  was 
sought  with  trouble,  and  wrung  from 
Nature ;  and  as  he,  seizing  the  sword  for 
the  protection  of  Beauty,  exchanged 
Love  for  the  labor  of  chivalry,— so  the 
laud,  the  new  product  of  his  endeavor, 
not  yM  is,  but  he  will  first  create  it  by 
means  of  bis  activity.  A  war  of  the 
Emperor  with  a  pretender  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  realize  bis  wish.  He  sup- 
ports tbe  Emperor  iu  the  decisive  battle. 
Uephistopheles  is  indifierent  to  the  Right 
and  tofi'ccdom;  the  material  gain  of  the 
war  is  the  principal  thing  with  him;  so 
be  takes  along  the  three  mighty  robbers. 
Bully,  Uavequick,  and  Holdfast.  (See 
2d  Samuel,  23:  8.)  The  elements  must 
also  fight — the  battle  is  won — and  the 
gralet'nl  Emperor  grants  the  request,  of 
Faust  to  leave  the  sea-shore  for  bis  pos- 
session. Tbe  State  is  again  pacified  by 
the  destruction  of  the  pretender;  a  rich 
booty  in  his  camp  repays  many  an  inju- 
ry; the  four  principal  officers  promi.-e  a 
joyful  entertainment;  but  Ihe  Church 
comes  in  to  claim  possession  of  the 
ground,  capital  and  interest,  in  order 
that  the  Emperor  may  be  purified  from 
tbe  guilt  of  having  bad  dealings  with  the 
suspicious  magician.  Humbly  the  Em- 
peror promises  all ;  butas  tbe  archbishop 
demands  tithe  from  tbe  strand  of  the  sea 
which  is  not  yet  in  existence,  the  Em- 
peror turns  away  in  gi-eat  displeasure. 
The  boundless  rapacity  of  the  Chnroh 
causes  the  State  to  rise  up  against  It. 
This  act  has  not  the  lyrical  fire  of  the 
previous  ones ;  theaction,if  thewar  can 


thus  be  called,  is  diffuse ;  the  battle,  aa 
broad  as  it  is,  is  without  real  tension  ; 
the  three  robbers  are  allegorically  true. 
If  we  look  at  tlie  meaning  wbich  they 
express,  but  are  In  other  respects  not 
very  attractive.  In  all  the  brilliant  par- 
ticulars, profound  thoughts,  striking 
turns,  piquant  wit,  and  wise  arrange- 
ment, there  is  still  wanting  the  living 
breath,  the  internal  connection,  to  ex- 
hibit a  complete  picture  of  the  war.  And 
still,  from  some  indications,  we  may  bo- 
lieve  that  this  tediousness  is  designed,  in 
order  to  portray  ironically  the  dull  uni- 
formity, the  spiritual  waste  of  external 
political  life,  and  the  littleness  of  Ego- 
tism. For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  war  is  a  civil  war;  tbe  genuine  po- 
etic war,  where  people  is  against  people, 
falls  into  Phantasmagory.  The  last  scene 
would  he  in  this  respect  the  most  suc- 
cessful. Tiie  continued  persistency  of 
the  spiritual  lord  to  obtain,  in  tbe  name 
of  the  heavenly  church,  earthly  posses- 
sion^i,  the  original  acquiescence  of  the 
Emperor,  lint  his  final  displeasure  at  the 
boiitidlesB  shamelessnesB  of  tbe  priest, 
are  excellently  portrayed,  and  the  pre- 
tentious pomp  of  the  Alexandrine  has 
never  done  better  service. 

In  the  fifth  act  we  behold  a  wander- 
er,  who  is  saved  from  shipwreck,  and 
brought  to  tbe  house  of  an  aged  couple, 
Philemon  and  Baucis.  He  vints  the  old 
people,  eats  at  their  frugal  table,  sees 
them  still  harpy  in  their  limited  sphere, 
but  listens  with  astonishment  to  them  as 
they  tell  of  tbe  impi-ovements  of  their 
rich  neighbor,  and  they  express  the  fear 
of  being  ouhti^d  by  him  Still,  thvypall 
tbe  little  bell  of  their  chapel  to  kneel  and 
pray  with  accustomed  ceremony  in  pres- 
ence of  tbe  ancient  God. — The  neighbor 
is  Fanst.  He  has  raised  dams,  dug  ca- 
nals, built  palaces,  laid  out  ornamental 
gai'dens,  educated  tbe  people,  sent  oat 
navies.  The  Industry  of  oiir  time  occu- 
pies him  unceasingly ;  he  revels  in  the 
wealth  of  trade,  in  tbe  turmoil  uf  men,  io 
tbe  commerce  of  the  world.  That  tb<»a 
aged  people  still  tiave  property  in  the 
middle  of  liis  posseesions  is  extremely 
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dlMtgreeabte  to  Um,  for  Jnat  this  UtU« 
■pot  where  the  old  moifly  oharch  stands, 
the  soandof  whoM  bell  pierces  bis  heart, 
vhere  the  airy  liodetie  anfold  themselTea 
to  the  breeze,  he  woald  like  to  have  aa  a 
tMlvedere  to  look  overall  his  creations  at 
a  glance.  Like  a  good  man  irhoae  head 
Ib  always  fall  of  plana,  he  means  well  to 
the  people,  and  is  willing  to  glvu  Lbem 
larger  posaessions  where  they  can  qol* 
«tly  await  death,  and  he  sends  Hephi^' 
topheles  to  treat  with  them.  But  the 
ftged  people,  who  care  not  for  eatlngand 
drinking,  bnt  for  comfort,  will  not  leave 
their  happy  hnt;  their  refusal  brings  on 
disputes, and  the  dwelling,together  with 
the  ^ed  couple  aud  the  lindens,  perishes 
by  fir«inthis  conflict  between  the  active 
Understanding  and  the  poetry  of  Feel- 
ing, which,  in  the  routine  of  pious  cus- 
tom,clings  towhatis  old.  Faust  Isvexed 
over  the  turn  which  affairs  have  taken, 
imrLlculiirly  over  the  loss  of  the  beautiful 
lindens,  but  consoles  himself  with  the 
pnrpose  to  build  in  their  stead  a  watch- 
tower.  Then,  before  the  palace,  appear 
Id  the  night,  announcing  death,  four 
hoary  women,  Starvation,  Want,  Gnllt, 
ftad  Care,  as  the  Furies  who  accompa- 
ny the  external  prosperity  of  our  indus- 
trial ceutury.  Still,  Care  can  only  press 
t&rongh  the  key-hole  of  the  chamber  of 
the  ricli  man,  and  places  herself  with 
fearful  suddenness  at  bis  side.  The  Ne- 
gative of  Thought  is  to  be  excluded  by 
mo  walls.  Bat  Faust  immediately  col- 
lects himself  again  ;  with  impressive 
clearness  he  declares  his  opinion  of  life, 
of  the  value  of  the  earthly  Present ;  Care 
be  hates,  and  does  not  reeoguize  it  as  an 
independent  existence.  She  will  never- 
theless make  herself  known  to  him  at  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  passes  over  his  &ce 
and  makes  him  blind.  Still,  Faust  ex- 
presses no  solicitude,  though  deprived 
of  his  eyes  by  Care;  no  alteration  b  no- 
ticed in  him,  he  is  bent  only  upon  bis 
aims;  the  energy  of  his  tension  remains 
nniform  :  Spirit,  Thought,  is  the  true 
eye ;  though  the  external  one  is  blinded, 
the  internal  one  remains  open  and  wake- 
ftll.  The  transition  from  this  point  to 
theoonclusionispraperlythi*:  tbatflrtHn 


the  activity  of  the  finite  Understanding 
only  a  Finite  can  result.  All  Industry, 
for  whese  development  Uephistopheles 
ia  ao  serviceable,  as  he  onoe  was  in  war, 
cannot  still  the  hunger  of  Spirit  for  Spi- 
rit. Industry  creates  only  an  aggregate 
of  prosperity,  no  true  happiness.  Our 
century  is  truly  great  In  Industrial  acti- 
vity. But  it  should  only  be  the  means, 
the  point  of  entrance  for  real  fi'eedom, 
which  1r  within  Itself  the  Infinite.  And 
Faust  has  come  to  this,  even  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  Uephistopheles,  af- 
ter this  afiair  with  Care,  causes  the  grave 
of  the  old  man  to  be  dug  by  the  shaking 
Lemures.  Faust  supposes,  as  he  hears 
the  noise  of  the  spades,  that  his  work- 
men are  busily  employed.  Eagerly  he 
talks  over  his  plans  with  Mepbistophe- 
les,  aud  at  last  he  glows  at  the  good  for- 
tune of  standing  upon  free  gronud  with 
a  free  people.  D^ly  he  feels  tbat  man 
must  conquer  Freedom  and  Life  anew, 
and  the  presentiment  that  the  traces  of 
bis  uninterrupted  striving  would  not 
perish  in  the  Ages,  Is  the  highest  moment 
of  his  whole  ezintence.  This  confession 
of  satisfaction  kilts  him,  and  he  falls  to 
the  earth  dead.  After  trying  everything, 
after  turning  from  himself  to  the  future 
of  the  race,  after  working  unceasingly, 
be  has  ripened  to  the  acknowledgment 
that  the  Individual  only  In  the  Whole, 
that  Man  only  in  the  freedom  of  buma- 
nlty,  can  have  repose.  Mephi ^topheles 
believes  that  he  has  won  his  bet,  causes 
the  Jaws  of  Hell  to  appear,  and  com- 
mands the  Devils  to  look  to  the  soul  of 
Faust.  But  Angels  come,  strewing  roses 
from  above;  the  roses,  the  flowers  of 
Iiove,  cause  pain  where  they  fall ;  the 
Devils  and  Mepbistopheles  himself  com- 
plain nproarlotnly.  He  lashes  himself 
with  the  falling  roses,  which  cling  to  his 
neck  like  pitch  and  brimstone,  and  bnrn 
deeper  than  Hell-flre.  First,  be  berates 
the  Angels  as  hypocritical  puppets,  yet, 
more  closely  observed,  he  finds  that  they 
are  most  lovely  youths.  Only  the  long 
cloaks  fit  them  too  modestly,  for,  from 
behind  partioolarly,  the  rascals  had  a 
very  desirable  look.  While  he  is  seek- 
ing oat  a  tall  fallow  fiir  himself,  and  is 
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plnnged  wholly  in  his  pedenutic  lost, 
tbe  Angflls  carry  Away  the  Immortal  part 
■of  Faust  to  Heaveii.  Mephistophelea 
now  reproaches  himself  with  tbe  great- 
est bitterness,  because  he  has  destroyed, 
through  GO  trivial  a  desire,  the  fhiits  of 
«o  long  a  labor.  ThiA  reductio  ad  abtwr- 
jtum  of  the  Devil  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  ibe  happiest  strokes  of  hamor. 
The  holy  iunocence  of  the  Angels  is  not 
forbim;  he  sees  only  their  fine  bodies; 
hie  lownese  carries  him  into  the  Unnatn- 
ral  and  Accidental,  Jost  where  bis  great- 
.est  interest  and  egotism  oome  in  play. 
This  result  will  anrprise  most  people; 
but,  if  ttiey  consider  the  nature  of  tbe 
Devil,  it  will  be  wholly  satisfactory ;  in 
all  cunning  he  is  at  last  bemocked  as  a 
fool,  and  he  destroys  himself  throngh 
himself. 

In  conclusion,  we  see  a  woody,  rocky 
wilderness,  settled  with  hermlta.  It  is 
not  Heaven  Itself,  but  the  transition  to 
the  F'ame,  where  the  soni  is  united  to 
perfect  clearness  and  happiness.  Hence 
we  find  the  glowing  devotion  and  re- 
pentance of  tbe  Pater  ecMtalicut,  the  con- 
iemplation  uf  the  Pater  profundus,  the 
wrestling  of  the  Pater  lerapticut,  who, 
taking  inlo  his  eyes  the  holy  little  boys 
because  tbeli-  organs  are  too  weak  for  tbe 
Earth,  shows  them  trees,  rocks,  water- 
falls. The  Angels  bring  in  Faust,  who, 
as  Dr.  Marianns,  in  the  highest  and  pnr- 
est  cell,  with  bumiuK  prayer  to  the  ap- 
proaching  Queen  of  Heaven,  seeks  for 
grace.  Around  Maria  is  a  choir  of  peni- 
tents, among  whom  are  the  Magna  Pec- 
catrix,  the  Mnlier  Samaritana,  and  Maria 
^gyptiaca.  They  pray  for  the  earthly 
soul ;  and  one  of  the  penitents,  once 
■called  Margaret,  kneeling,  ventures  a 
special  intercession.  The  MaterGloriosa 
appoints  Margaret  to  lead  the  soul  of 
Faust  to  higher  spheres,  for  he  shall  (bl- 
low  ber  in  anticipation.  A  fervent  prayer 
streams  from  the  lips  of  Doctor  Mari- 
auus  ;  tbe  Chorus  mystlcns  conclndea 
with  tbe  assurance  of  the  certainty  of 
bliss  through  educating,  purifying  love. 
Aspiration,  the  Eternal  feminine,  is  in 
Faust,  however  deeply  be  penetrates  Into 
every  sphere  of  worldly  activity.    The 


analogy  between  Margaret  and  the  Bea* 
trice  of  Dante  is  here  undeniable;  also, 
the  further  progress  of  Faust's  life  we 
must  consider  similar,  as  he,  like  Dant«, 
grows  in  the  knowledge  and  feeling  of 
the  Divine  till  he  arrives  at  Its  complete 
intuition  ;  Dante  beholds  the  Trinity 
perfectly  (ne  and  independent,  without 
being  led  farther  by  anybody.  From  this 
point  of  view,  that  the  poet  wanted  to 
'exhibit  reconciliation  as  becoming,  as  a 
product  of  infinite  gi-owtb,  is  found  the 
jtistlfication  of  the  fact  that  he  alludes  so 
slightly  to  God  the  Father  and  to  Christ 
the  Redeemer,  and,  instead,  brings  out 
so  prominently  the  worship  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  the  devotion  of  Woman.  De- 
votion has  a  passive  element  which  finds 
its  fittest  poetical  support  In  women. 
These  elements'  agree  also  very  well 
with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  since  Goethe, 
throughout  the  entire  drama,  has  pre- 
served the  costume  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
otherwise,  on  account  of  the  evident 
Protestant  tendency  of  Faust,  it  would 
be  difScult  to  find  a  necessary  connection 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  poem. 

As  regards  the  history  of  Faust  in  it- 
self, dramatically  considered,  the  first 
four  acts  could  perhaps  be  entirely  omit- 
ted. Tbe  fifth,  as  it  shows  us  that  all 
Btriving,lf  its  content  is  not  religion  (the 
freedom  of  the  Spirit) .  can  give  no  inter- 
na) satisfaction,  as  it  shows  us  that  in  the 
earnest  striving  after  freedom,  however 
much  we  may  err,  still  the  path  to  Hea- 
ven is  open,  and  is  only  closed  to  him 
who  does  not  strive,  would  have  sufll- 
clently  exhibited  thereconcillatlon.  But 
Goethe  wants  to  show  not  only  this  con- 
clusion, which  was  all  the  legend  de- 
manded of  him,  but  also  the  becomfug 
of  this  result.  Faust  was  fbr  him,  and 
through  him  for  the  nallon,  and  indeed 
ft)r  Europe,  the  representative  of  tbe 
world-comprehending,  self-conscious  in- 
temality  of  Spirit,  and  therefore  he  caus- 
ed all  the  elements  of  the  World  to  crys- 
tallixe  around  this  centre.  Thus  the  acts 
of  the  Second  Fart  are  pictures,  which, 
like  flrescoes,  are  painted  beside  one. 
another  upon  the  same  wall,  and  Faust 
bos  actually  become  what  was  so  often 
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before  said  of  him,  s  perfect  manifeata- 
lioD  of  the  Ualrene. 

If  we  nov  cast  a  glance  back  to  what 
ire  Mid  in  the  beginning,  of  the  opposi- 
tion between  the  characters  of  Wllhelm 
Meister  and  Faast,  that  the  former  was 
Hie  determined  from  without,  the  latter 
(Ac  »eif-determi»ing  from  within,  we  can 
also  seize  this  oppoeition  so  that  MeUter 
Is  aivays  in  parsnit  of  Cnltnre,  Faust  of 
Freedom.  Melster  is  therefore  always 
desirous  of  new  impressiODs,  in  order  to 
have  them  work  upon  himeelf,  extend 
his  knowledge,  complete  his  character. 
His  capacity  and  zeal  for  Culture,  the 
variety  of  the  former,  the  diligence  of  the 
latter,  forced  him  to  a  certain  tameness 
and  complaisance  in  relation  to  others. 
Fanst,  on  the  contrary,  will  himself 
work.  He  will  possess  only  what  he  him- 
self creates.  Just  for  this  reasou  be  binds 
himself  to  the  Devil,  because  the  latter 
has  the  greatest  worldly  power,  which 
Faust  applies  unsparingly  for  his  own 
purposes,  so  that  the  Devil  in  reality 
dnds  in  bina  a  bard,  whimsical,  insatiate 
master.  To  Wilhelm  the  acquaintance  of 
tlie  Devil  would  indeed  have  been  very 
interesting  from  a  moral,  psychological, 
and  {esthetic  point  of  view,  but  he  never 
would  have  formed  a  fraternity  with 
taiiu.  This  aiUonomia  and  autarkiu  of 
Faust  have  given  a  powerful  impulse  to 
tlie  German  people  and  German  Hcera- 
tore.  But  if,  in  the  continuation  of 
Fautit,  tbere  was  an  expectation  of  the 
«ame  Titanic  nature,  it  was  disappoint- 
ed. The  monstrosity  of  the  tendencies, 
however,  does  not  cease ;  a  man  must  bo 
blind  not  to  see  them.  But  iu  the  place 
-of  pleasure,  after  the  catastrophe  with 
Uargaret,  an  active  participation  in  the 
world  enters;  a  feature  which  Klinger 
and  others  have  retained.  But  Labor  la 
itself  can  still  give  no  BatisfactioD,  but 
ks  content,  too,  must  be  considered.  Or, 
rather,  the  external  objectivity  of  Labor 
is  ludtfferent;  whether  one  is  savant, 
artist,  soldier,  courtier,  priest,  manufac- 
*arer,  merchant,  Ac,  is  a  mere  accident ; 
whether  he  wills  Freedom  or  not  is  not 
accidental,  fbr  Spirit  is  in  and  for  itself 
free.  With  the  narrow  studio,  In  fellow- 
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ship  with  Wagner,  Fanst  begins;  with 
Trade,  with  contests  about  boundaries, 
with  his  look  upon  the  sea,  which  nnites 
the  nations,  he  ends  his  career. 

In  the  World,  Freedom  indeed  realizes 
itself;  bat  as  absolute,  it  can  only  come 
to  existence  in  God. 

It  is,  therefore,  right  when  Goethe 
makes  the  transition  from  civil  to  reli- 
gious freedom.  Men  cannot  accomplish 
more  than  the  realization  of  the  f\-eedom 
of  the  nations,  for  Mankind  has  its  con- 
crete existence  onlyin  the  nations;  if  the 
nations  are  free,  it  is  also  free.  Fanst 
must  thus  be  enraptured  by  this  thought 
in  the  highest  degree.  Bnt  with  it,  he 
departs  from  ihe  world  —  Heaven  has 
opened  itself  above  him.  Bat,  though 
Heaven  sheds  its  grnce,  and  lovingly  re- 
ceives the  striving  soul  ivhif^li  has  erred, 
still  It  demands  repentance  and  complete 
purification  from  what  is  earthlr.  This 
struggle,  this  wrestling  of  the  soul,  I  find 
expressed  in  the  moi>t  sublime  manner  in 
the  songs  of  the  hermits  and  the  chorus- 
es, and  do  not  know  what  our  time  has 
produced  superior  in  spiritual  power,  as 
well  as  in  unwavering  hope,  Ihongh  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  not  well  enough 
versed  in  the  fertile  modern  lyric  litera- 
ture of  Pietism,  to  say  whether  such 
pearls  are  to  be  found  in  it. 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  pliable 
Meister  and  the  stubborn  Faust  are  the 
two  sides  which  were  united  in  Goethe's 
genius.  He  was  a  poet,  and  became  a  • 
courtier ;  he  was  a  courtier,  and  remain- 
ed a  poet.  But  in  a  more  extensive  sense 
this  opposition  is  found  in  all  moderD  na- 
tions, pariicniarly  among  the  Germans. 
They  wish  to  obtain  culture,  and  there- 
fore shun  no  kind  of  society  if  they  are 
improved.  But  they  wish  also  to  be  free. 
They  love  culture  so  deeply  that  they 
perhaps,  for  a  while,  have  forgotten  free- 
dom. But  then  the  Spirit  warns  them. 
They  sigh,  like  Faust,  tha'.  they  have  sat 
so  long  in  a  gloomy  cell  over  Philosophy, 
Theolog}-,  &c.  With  the  fierceness  of 
lions,  they  throw  all  culture  aside  for  the 
sake  of  freedom,  and  in  noble  delusion 
form  an  alliance — even  with  the  Devil. 
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Translated  trota  tba  Qennftn  of  J.  C 
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{  Mots.  —  Below  we  give  to  imi  readen  tbe  translation  of  another  IntroduoUon  to  Qie  Solenu 
of  Knowledge,  written  by  Flabte  Immediately  after  tbe  one  pnbUshed  In  oor  pierlona  nnmbei. 
VTbensaa  that  Bnt  lutroductloa  ww  written  tor  readers  wbo  ha-re  as  fet  no  pbUolophlc«I  •7«t«m 
oftbeirown,  (be  presentone  Is  intended  more  partlculsrlj' for  tbose  wbo  have  set  phllOMipliioal 

notions,  of  wMoh  they  re<iiilre  to  be  dlsabiiBe<l.— EditOk.] 


I  beliere  tbe  first  Introdaction  pab- 
lished  in  tbis  Joarnal  to  be  perfectly  sof- 
flcieat  for  uti prejudiced  readers,  i.e.  for 
readers  who  give  tbemeelTes  up  to  the 
writer  without  preconceived  opiuiODs; 
vho,if  they  donot  assiat  him,  neither  do 
they  resist  him  tn  hia  endeavors  to  carry 
them  along.  It  is  otherwise  with  readers 
wbo  have  already  a  pbilosophical  system. 
Sucb  readers  have  adopted  certaiu  max- 
ims from  their  system,  which  bare  be- 
come fuudamental  principles  for  them; 
and  whatsoever  is  not  produced  accord- 
ing to  these  maxims,  is  now  pronotinced 
folse  by  them  witbuut  further  investiga- 
tion, and  without  even  reading  sucb  pro- 
duction), ;  it  is  pronounced  false,  becanse 
It  has  been  pi'oduced  in  violation  of  their 
atiiTersally  valid  method.  Unless  Ibis 
class  of  readers  is  to  be  abandoned  alto- 
gether— and  why  should  it  be? — it  is, 
above  all,  necessary  to  remove  the  obsta- 
cle which  deprives  us  of  their  attention ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  make  them  distrust 
their  maxima. 

Such  a  prelimiuary  iovestigation  con- 
ceniin^  tbe  method  is,  above  all,  neces- 
sary in  regard  to  the  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge, the  whole  stracture  and  signifi- 
cance whci-eof  difi'era  utterly  from  the 
stmcture  and  signiflcaiice  of  all  philoso- 
phical S3'steins  which  have  hitherto  been 
current.  The  authors  of  these  previous 
systems  started  from  aome  conception 
or  another;  and,  utterly  careless  whence 
they  got  it,  or  out  of  what  material  they 
composed  it,  they  then  proceeded  io 
analyze  it,  to  combine  it  with  others, 
regarding  the  origin  whereof  they  were 
equally  unconcerned;  and  th!a  their  ar- 
gumentation itself  is  their  philosophy. 
Hence  their  philosophy  consists  in  their 


own  thinking.  Quite  difi'erent  does  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  proceed.  That 
which  tbis  Science  makes  the  object  of 
its  thinking  is  not  a  dead  conception,  re- 
maining passive  under  the  investiga- 
tion, and  receiving  life  only  from  it,  but 
iaratberllselfliving and  active;  generat- 
ing out  of  itself  and  through  itself  cogni- 
tions, which  the  philosopher  merely  ob- 
serves in  their  genesis.  His  bnsiness  in 
the  whole  aflfidr  is  notbing  further  than 
to  place  that  living  object  of  his  inrestl- 
gatloniu  proper  activity, and  to  observe, 
graap  and  comprehend  this  its  activity  as 
a  Unit.  He  undertakes  an  experimenL 
It  is  his  businesa  to  place  tbe  object  in  a 
poaitioa  which  permits  tbe  observation 
he  wishes  to  make;  it  is  his  bnsiness  to 
attend  to  all  the  manifestations  of  the 
object  Id  this  experiment,  to  follow  them 
and  connect  them  in  proper  order;  but 
it  is  not  hia  business  to  oavte  the  mani- 
festations In  tbe  object.  That  is  the  bn- 
siness of  the  object  Itself:  aud  he  would 
work  directly  contrary  to  his  purpose  if 
he  did  not  allow  the  object  fall  f^«edom 
to  develop  itself — if  he  undertook  but 
the  least  interference  in  this,  Its  self- 
developing. 

The  philosopher  of  the  first  mentioned 
sort,  on  tbe  contrary,  does  Just  the  re- 
verse. He  produces  a  product  of  art.  la 
working  out  his  object  he  only  takes  Into 
consideration  its  matter,  and  pays  no 
attention  to  an  internal  self-developing 
power  thereof.  Nay,  this  power  must  be 
deadened  before  he  undertakes  bis  work, 
or  else  it  might  resist  his  labor.  It  is 
fWim  the  dead  matter,  therefore,  that  he 
produces  something,  and  solely  by  means 
ofhis  own  power,  in  accordance  with  bis 
previously  resolved -upon  conception. 
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WMIe  thiu  In  the  Sdenes  of  Knowl- 
edge there  are  two  utterly  disUiict  series 
of  mental  actirity — that  of  the  Ego, 
which  the  phUosopber  observeB,  and  that 
■  of  the  obeervaUons  of  the  philosopher — 
all  other  philosophical  systems  have  only 
one  series  of  thinking,  t!e.,  that  of  the 
tbonghts  of  the  philosopher;  for  his  ob- 
ject is  not  introduced  as  thinking  at  all. 

One  of  the  chief  grounds  of  so  many 
objecttoDS  to  and  misunderstandiuga  of 
the  Science  ef  Knowledge  lies  in  this ; 
that  these  two  series  of  thinking  have  not 
beenheld  apart,  or  that  what  belonged  to 
the  one  has  bern  taken  to  belong  to  the 
other.  This  error  occurred  because  Phl- 
loeopby  was  held  to  consist  only  of  one 
series.  The  act  of  one  who  produces  a 
work  of  art  is  most  certainly — since  his 
object  is  not  active — the  appearance  it- 
self; but  the  description  of  him  who  has 
uodertaken  an  expedment,  is  not  the 
^ipeanmce  itself,  but  the  conception 
thereof.* 

•  50TE.— The  aamo  TnljtiiMng  of  onB  serlei  of 
thltiHig  In  tnoBoendenlal  IdaklUm  for  the 
ottier  Krlea,  lies  at  the  boats  of  the  assortloiii 
Oat,  beslaee  the  arstem  of  Idealism,  auotber 
naltltlc  system  taalso  possible  asaloffloal  and 
thorongh  sjstem.  Tbe  realism  wbieh  forces  lt> 
self  apDn  all,  even  the  most  decided  Idealist— 
nsmelf ,  the  assamptloQ  that  thlngrs  exist  Inde- 
pendeotlj  and  ontslde  of  us— Is  Involved  In  the 
IdullsHo  system  Itself;  and  ts.  moreover,  ex- 
plained and  deduoed  in  that  system.  Indeed. 
tbe  dednctton  of  an  objective  truth,  as  well  In 
tbe  world  of  uppcamnci's  aa  In  the  world  of  In- 
tellect, 1b  the  onl;  purpose  of  all  philoaopby. 

It  Is  the  philosopher  who  says  In  AfiommsiM.' 
everything  that  la  for  the  Ego  Is  also  IhroufK  Qm 
Efo.  Bnt  the  Ego  Itself,  In  that  philosopher's 
philosophy,  says :  as  sure  as  I  am  I,  there  oilBtB 
ootalde  of  me  a  something  wbtoh  exists  nar 
tfarongb  me.  The  phllosophor's  Ideallstto  asser- 
tion ts  therefore  met  by  the  reallBtlo  assertion 
oftbeEgoln  tbe  same  one  ayMemiOndlt  Is  tbe 
phlloaopber's  bnslDess  to  ihov  flom  the  fhnda. 
mental  principle  of  his  philosophy  how  the  Sgn 
oomei  to  make  mch  an  assertion.  The  philoso- 
pher's stand-point  is  the  purely  apeoulative;  the 
£go'a  stand-point  In  bts  system  Is  the  realtstlo 
•taad'polnt  oflIfeandscieDoe,-the  phllosopb  er's 
astern  Is  Science  of  Knowledge,  whilst  the  Ego's 
■ynem  Is  common  Science.  Bnt  common  Sel- 
•noe  la  eomprehensfble  only  throtigh  tbe  Sol- 
enoe  of  Knowledge,  the  resOlstie  system  oom- 
Pnhentlble  only  tbrongh  the  IdeallaUo  ayatem. 
l«allBn  foTM«  Itself  upon  as ;  bnt  it  has  In 
Haelf  no  koown  and  oomprehensible  ground. 
Idealism  fBmlahes  this  ground,  and  U  only  to 
ToI.l-< 
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After  tblB  prelitninair  remaA,  the  fbr- 
ther  application  whereof  we  shall  exam* 
ine  In  the  course  of  our  article,  let  tu 
now  ask :  how  does  the  Science  of  Enow- 
ledge  proceed  to  solve  Its  problem? 

The  question  It  will  have  to  answer  Is, 
aa  we  well  know,  the  following :  whence 
comes  tlie  system  of  those  represents 
tious  which  are  accompanied  by  tbe  feel- 
ing of  necessity?  Or,  how  do  we  come 
to  claim  objective  validity  for  what  Is 
only  Bubjective?  Or,  since  objective  va- 
lidity la  generally  characterized  as  b&- 
ing,  how  do  we  come  to  accept  a  being? 
Now,  since  this  question  starts  from  a 
reflection  that  returns  into  itself — starts 
from  the  observation ,  that  the  immediate 
object  of  consciousness  is  after  all  mere- 
ly conscloosuess  itself, — it  seems  clear 
enough  that  the  question  can  speak  of  no 
other  being  than  of  a  being  for  us.  It 
would  be  indeed  a  oomplete  contradic- 
tion, to  mistake  it  for  a  question  eou- 
oerning  some  being  which  had  no  reU- 
don  to  our  consciousness.  Nevertheless, 
the  philosophers  of  our  philosophical  age 
are  of  all  things  most  apt  to  plunge  Into 
such  absurd  contradictions. 

The  proposed  question,  how  Is  a  being 
for  us  possible?  abstracts  itself  from  all 
being;  I.e.  it  must  not  be  understood,  as 
if  the  question  posited  a  not-being;  for 
In  that  case  tbe  couceptlon  of  being 
would  only  be  negated,  but  not  abstract- 
ed ih>m.  On  tbe  contrary,  the  question 
does  not  entertain  the  conception  of  b»- 
ing  at  all,  either  positively  or  negative- 
ly. The  proposed  question  asks  for  the 
ground  of  the  predicate  of  being,  wheth- 
er it  be  applied  positively  or  negatively ; 
but  all  ground  lies  beyond  tbe  grounded, 
i.e.  is  opposed  to  it.  The  answer  must 
therefore,  if  It  is  to  be  an  answer  to  this 
question,  also  abstract  from  all  being. 
To  maintain,  a  priori,  in  advance  of  an 
attempt,  that  such  an  abstraction  is  im- 
possible in  the  answer,  because  It  Is  im- 

make  realism  comprehensible,  Speonlatloii  baa 
no  other  purpose  than  to  famish  Qila  eompre- 
benslblllty  of  all  reality,  which  In  Itaelf  wooM 
otherwise  remain  Inoomprehenilble.  HeiMM, 
also,  Idealism  can  never  be  a  mode  of  thlnUn^ 
but  can  only  be  tpfaOatiom, 
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poMibte  In  itself,  wonld  be  to  malnt&in 
likewise,  that  snch  an  abetraction  is  im- 
posBible  in  the  qnestioa ;  and  tience,  tliat 
the  qaestion  itself  Is  not  possible,  and 
that  the  problem  of  a  science  of  meta- 
physics, as  the  science  which  is  to  solre 
the  problem  of  the  groand  of  being  for 
OB,  is  not  a  problem  for  human  reason. 

That  Each  an  abstraction,  and  hence 
sacha  qaestioD,  is  contrary  to  reason, 
cannot  be  proven  by  objective  grounds  to 
those  who  maintain  its  possibility;  for 
the  latter  assert  that  the  possibility  and 
necessity  of  the  question  is  gronuded 
npen  the  highest  law  of  reason — that  of 
■elf-determination  (Practical  legislation), 
under  which  all  other  laws  of  reason  are 
snbsnmed,  and  from  which  they  are  all 
derived,  bnt  at  the  same  time  determined 
and  limited  to  the  sphere  of  their  validi- 
ty. They  acknowledge  the  arguments  of 
their  opponents  willingly  enough,  bnt 
deny  their  application  to  the  present 
case;  with  what  Justice,  their  opponents 
can  determine  only  byplaclng  themsel  vea 
upon  the  boeis  of  this  highest  law,  but 
hence,  also,  npon  the  basis  of  an  answer 
to  the  disputed  question,  by  which  act 
they  would  cease  to  be  opponents.  Their 
opposition,  indeed,  can  only  ariae  from 
a  subjective  defect — trom  the  oonscious- 
nesB  that  they  never  raised  this  question, 
and  never  felt  the  need  of  an  answer  to  it, 
Against  this  their  position,  no  objective 
gronnds  can,  on  the  otlier  hand,  be  made 
valid  by  those  who  insist  on  an  answer 
to  the  quesiion,  for  the  doubt  which 
raises  that  question  is  grounded  upon 
previous  acts  of  freedom  which  no  de- 
inonstration  can  compel  from  any  one. 
ui. 

Let  us  now  ask:  who  is  it  that  under- 
takes the  demanded  abstracljon  from  all 
being?  or,  in  which  of  the  two  aeries 
does  it  occur?  Evidently,  in  the  series 
of  philosophical  argumentation,  for  an- 
other series  does  not  exist. 

That  to  which  the  philosopher  holds, 
and  from  which  he  promiBes  to  explain 
all  that  is  to  be  explained,  is  the  con- 
sciousness, the  subject.  This  subject  he 
will,  therefore,  have  to  comprehend  free 


ttom  all  representaUou  of  being,  in  or^ 
der  first  to  show  op  in  It  the  gronnd  of 
all  being — of  course,  for  itself.  Bnt  if 
he  abstracts  from  all  being  of  and  for  the 
subject,  nothing  pertains  to  it  bnt  an  act- 
ing. Particularly  in  relation  to  beingis 
it  the  acting.  The  philosopher  will  there- 
fore have  to  comprehend  It  in  its  acting, 
and  fh>m  this  point  the  aforementioned 
double  series  will  first  arise. 

The  fundamental  assertion  of  the  phi- 
losopher, as  such,  is  this:  as  soou  as  the 
Ego  is  for  itself,  there  ueceBBarily  arises 
for  it  at  the  same  time  an  external  beings 
the  ground  of  the  latter  lies  in  the  foi^ 
mer ;  the  latter  Is  conditioned  by  the  for- 
mer, Self-conecionsnesB  and  conscionB- 
ueBB  of  a  Something  wliich  is  not  that 
Self,lB  necesBsrily  united ;  but  the  former 
is  the  conditioning  and  the  latter  Jbe  cou- 
diUoned.  To  prove  this  assertion — not, 
perhaps,  by  argumentation,  as  valid  for 
a  system  of  a  being  in  itself,  bnt  by  ob- 
serration  of  the  original  proceeding  of 
reason,  as  valid  for  reason — the  philoso- 
pher will  have  to  Bbow,  firstly,  bow  the 
Ego  Is  and  becomes  for  itself;  and  se- 
condly, that  this  Its  own  being  for  itself 
id  not  poBsibie,  unless  at  the  same  time 
there  arises  for  it  an  external  being  which 
Is  not  it. 

The  first  qnestlon,  therefoi-e,  would  be: 
how  is  the  Ego  for  Itself?  and  the  first 
postulate:  think  thyself  I  construe  the 
conception  of  thyself,  and  observe  bow 
thon  proceedest  in  this  conBtrnction. 

The  philosopher  alHrms  that  every  one 
who  will  but  do  so,  mnst  necessarily  dis- 
cover that  in  the  thinking  of  that  concep- 
'Uon,  bis  activity,  as  intelligence,  returns 
into  itself,  makes  itself  its  own  object. 

If  this  is  con-ect  and  admitted,  the 
manner  of  the  construction  of  the  Ego, 
themaimerof  its  being  for  itself  (and  we 
never  spcali  oraiiotlier being),  is  known; 
and  the  philosopher  may  then  proceed  to 
prove  that  this  actlsnotpossibl^ithout 
another  act,  whereby  there  arises  for  the 
Ego  an  external  being. 

It  is  thus,  indeed,  that  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  proceeds.  Let  ub  now  con- 
sider with  what  justice  it  bo  proceeds. 
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Eirat  of  all :  what  in  the  described  act 
b«longa  to  the  philosopher  as  philoeo- 
pber,  aad  what  bolODfrs  to  the  Ego  he  is 
to  observe?  To  the  £go  nothing  bat  the 
return  lo  itself;  everything  else  to  the  de- 
Bciiption  of  the  pbiloaopber,  for  whom, 
as  mere  fact,  the  ayatem  of  all  expeii- 
euce,  whieh  in  iU  genesia  the  Ego  ie  no  w 
to  produce  under  his  observation,  has 
already  existence. 

Tbe  Ego  returns  into  ittt^,  Is  the  as- 
sertion. Has  it  not  then  already  being 
In  advance  of  this  return  into  itaelf,  and 
Independently  thereof?  Nay,  moat  it  not 
already  be  for  itself,  if  merely  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  itoelf  the  object  or  its 
action?  Again,  it'  this  la  so,  doea  not 
the  whole  philosophy  presuppose  what  it 
ought  first  to  explain? 

I  answer,  by  no  means.  First  through 
this  act,  and  only  by  meana  of  it — by 
means  of  an  acting  npon  an  acting — does 
the  Ego  originaUy  cume  to  be  for  itt^. 
It  is  only  for  the  phUotopher  that  It  has 
previous  existence  as  a  fact,  because  the 
philosopher  has  already  gone  through 
the  whole  experience.  He  mast  express 
liimselfas  be  does,  to  be  but  understood, 
sod  he  can  so  express  himself,  because 
he  long  since  has  comprehended  all  the 
conception  a  necesaarj-  therennto. 

Sow,  to  return  to  the  observed  Ego; 
what  is  this  its  return  into  itself?  Under 
what  class  of  modiflcationa  of  consciona- 
neaa  is  it  to  be  posited?  It  la  no  compn- 
kending,  for  a  compi-ohenillug  first  aiisea 
through  the  opposition  of  a  non-Ego,  and 
by  the  doterminin;r  of  the  Ego  in  tbla  op- 
position. Heuce  it  la  a  mere  contemptrt- 
tion.  It  is  therefore  not  conacionaneaa, 
not  even  self-consciousness.  Indeed,  it 
is  precisely, because  this  act  alone  pro- 
dacea  no  conacionaness,  that  we  proceed 
to  another  act  through  which  a  non-Ego 
originates  for  us,  and  that  a  progress  of 
philosophical  argumentation  and  the  re- 
quired deduction  of  the  ayatem  of  expe- 
rience becomes  possible.  That  act  only 
places  the  Ego  in  the  possibility  of  aelf- 
ooneclouaness — and  thna  of  all  ether  con- 
Bciousnosa — but  does  not  generate  real 


couacioasness.  That  act  ie  bat  a  part  of 
the  whole  act  of  the  intelligence,  where- 
by it  effects  its  conacioasnesa ;  a  part 
which  only  the  philosopher  aeparatea 
fh>m  the  whole  act,  but  which  ia  not  ori- 
ginally so  separated  In  the  Ego. 

But  how  about  tbe  philosopher,  ae 
such?  Tbla  self-constmctiug  Ego  ia  none 
other  than  hia  own.  He  can  contemplate 
that  act  of  tbe  Ego  only  in  himaelf,  and, 
in  order  to  contemplate  it,  muet  realize 
it.  He  produces  that  act  arbitrarily  and 
with  freedom. 

But — this  qneation  may  and  has  been 
raised — Ifyonrwhole  philosophy  iserect- 
ed  npon  something  produced  by  an  act  of 
mere  arbitrarineaa,  doea  it  not  then  be- 
comeamerecreatnreof  the  brain, apare 
imaginary  picture?  How  is  the  philoao- 
pher  going  to  aecut  e  lo  this  parely  sub- 
jective act  its  objectivity?  How  will  be 
secure  to  that  which  ia  purely  empirical 
and  a  moment  of  time — i.e.  the  time  in 
whicb  the  philosopher  philoaophizee — Its 
originality?  How  can  he  prove  that  his 
present  f>ee  thinking  In  the  midst  of  the 
series  of  hia  repreaentaiione  does  corre- 
spond to  the  necessary  thinking,  whereby 
be  first  became  for  himaelf,  and  through 
which  the  whole  series  of  hia  represeiita- 
tiona  has  been  started? 

I  anawer:  this  act  is  in  its  nature  ob- 
jective. I  am  fur  myself;  tbls  is  a  laot. 
Now  Iconldhavo  tbuscome  to  be  for  my- 
self only  through  an  act,  for  I  am  free; 
and  only  throngh  this  thus  determined 
act,  for  only  through  it  do  I  become  for 
myself  every  moment,  and  through  every 
other  act  something  quite  different  is 
produced.  That  acting,  indeed,  la  the 
very  conception  of  tbe  Ego ;  and  the  con- 
ception of  the  Ego  is  the  conception  of 
t!hat  acting;  both  conceptions  are  quite 
the  same ;  and  that  conception  of  the  Ego 
can  mean  and  cannot  be  made  to  mean 
anything  but  what  has  been  stated.  Jt 
it  to,  because  I  make  it  to.  The  pbiloao- 
pber only  makes  clear  to  himaelf  what 
he  really  thinka,  and  has  ever  thought, 
when  he  thinka  or  thought  hiTMeff;  bat 
that  he  doea  think  himself  la  to  him  im- 
mediatefactofconaciausneaa.  Thatqnes- 
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tion  concerning  the  obJectiTifyb  ground- 
ed on  the  very  cnrtooB  preaappoaillon 
that  the  Y^ga  is  aomethiiig  else  than  its 
own  thought  of  iteelf,  and  that  Bome- 
thing  elae  than  thie  thoDgbt  and  ontslde 
of  It~God  may  know  what  tbeydomesu  1 
— IB  again  thegroand  of  it,  oonceniing  the 
actual  natnre  of  which  ontaide  something 
they  are  very  much  tronbled.  Hence,  If 
they  ask  for  anch  an  objective  validity  of 
the  thought,  or  for  a  eonuectloQ  between 
this  object  and  the  Babject,  I  cheerfully 
confeaa  that  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
can  give  them  no  inatraction  concerning 
It.  If  they  choose  to,  they  may  them- 
selves enter,  in  this  or  any  other  case, 
upon  tbe  discovery  of  such  a  conneclion, 
until  ttiey,  perhaps,  will  recollect  that 
this  Unknown  which  thay  are  hunting 
la,  after  all,  again  their  thought,  and 
that  whatsoever  they  may  Invent  aa  its 
ground  will  also  be  their  thought,  and 
itaa  ad  infinitum;  and  that,iDdeed, they 
cannot  speak  of  or  qneetioD  about  any- 
tliing  without  at  the  same  time  think- 
ing it. 

Xow.  in  tbia  act,  which  ta  arbitrary  and 
In  time  for  the  philosopher  aa  such,  but 
which  la  for  the  Ego — which  he  con- 
atnicta,  by  vlrtae  of  his  Juat  deduced 
right,  for  the  aake  of  subsequent  obser- 
vations and  conclusiona — neceaaarlly  and 
originally ;  In  this  act,  I  say,  tbe  philoso- 
pher looks  at  himself,  and  Immediately 
contemplatee  hia  own  acting;  he  knows 
what  he  does,  because  h&  does  it.  Does 
a  consclouBnesB  thereof  arise  in  him? 
Without  doubt;  for  he  not  only  contem- 
plates, but  comprehends  also.  He  com- 
prehends bis  act  aa  an  acting  generaUy, 
of  which  he  has  already  a  conception  by 
virtue  of  his  previous  experience;  and 
as  this  determined.  Into  itaelt  returning 
acting,  asjj  which  he  contemplates  it  in 
himself.  By  this  characteristic  deter- 
mination he  elevatea  it  above  the  ephere 
ot  general  acting. 

What  acting  may  be,  can  only  be 
contemplated,  not  developed  from  and 
tbrough  conceptiona ;  but  that  which  this 
contemplation  contains  la  comprehended 
by  tbe  mere  opposition  of  pure  being. 


AcUng  is  not  being,  and  being  la  not 
acting.  Here  conception  aflbrda  no  otiier 
determination  for  each  link ;  their  real 
eeaence  is  only  discovered  in  contemplft- 
tion. 

Now  thia  whole  procednre  of  the  phi- 
losopher appears  to  me,  at  least,  very  pos- 
sible, very  easy,  and  even  natural ;  and  I 
can  scarcely  conceive  bow  it  can  appear 
otherwise  to  my  readers,  and  how  they 
oau  see  In  it  anything  mysterious  and 
marvellous.  Every  one,  let  us  hope,  can 
think  himaeif.  He  will  also,  let  ne  hope, 
learn  thatbybelngreqnired  to tiins  think 
himself,  he  le  required  to  perform  an  act 
dependent  upon  his  own  activity,  an  in- 
ternal act ;  and  that  if  he  realizes  this  de- 
mand,if  he  really  affects  himself  through 
self-activity,  he  also  most  surely  actt 
thus.  Let  us  further  hope  that  he  will  be 
able  to  distinguish  thit  kind  of  acting 
from  Ita  opposite,  the  acting  whereby  he 
thinks  external  objects,  and  that  he  will 
find  in  the  latter  sort  of  thinking  the 
Ibinkiug  and  the  thought  to  be  opposltes 
(the  activity,  therefore,  tending  upon 
something  distinct  from  itself),  while  in 
the  former  thinking  both  were  one  and 
the  same  (and  hence  the  activity  a  return 
into  itself).  He  will  comprehend,  it  Is 
to  be  hoped,  that — since  the  thought  of 
himself  arises  only  in  this  manner  (an 
opposite  thinking  proiUcing  a  quite  dif- 
ferent thought) — the  thought  of  himself 
is  nothing  but  the  thought  of  this  act, 
and  the  word  Ego  nothing  but  tbe  desig- 
nation of  this  act-'that  Ego  and  an  into 
itseifvetuming  activity  are  completely 
identical  conceptions.  He  will  nnder> 
stand,  let  us  hope,  that  if  he  but  for 
the  present  problematically  presupposes 
with  transcendental  Idealism  that  all 
couaciousnesa  rests  upon  andala  depend- 
ent upon  aelf-conaciousneaa,  he  must  also 
think  that  return  into  Itself  aa  preceding 
and  conditioning  all  other  acta  of  cou- 
Bciousneaa ;  indeed,  as  the  primary  act  of 
the  subject;  and,  since  there  is  nothing 
for  him  which  ia  not  in  his  consciousnees, 
and  since  everything  else  In  his  con- 
scionsnesa  Is  conditioned  by  this  set, 
and  therefore  cannot  condition  tiie  actin 
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the  uxoa  respect, — u  sn  act,  ntterlf  an- 
oosdiUoued  uid  hence  Bbeolote /or  Aim; 
■nd  he  will  thus  ftirther  nnderstand  thftt 
the  ofrovB  proUomotfca^  prent/iporifion, 
•nd  this  MinUnfT  qfthe£go  of  oripinaf- 
ly  potited  throtigh  iUeif,  are  affUn  qnlte 
identical;  and  that  hence  tranBceadental 
Idealism,  if  it  proceeds  Bysteinatloallf, 
can  proceed  in  no  other  manner  than  it 
doea  in  the  Science  of  Knowledge. 

This  contemplation  of  himBelf,  which 
ia  reqnired  of  the  philoBopher  in  his  re- 
allxalion  of  the  act  thron^fh  which  the 
Ego  arises  for  him,  I  call  inUlleetwd 
eontempkUion.  It  ie  the  immediate  con- 
■cionsness  that  I  act  and  what  I  act;  it 
is  that  throDgh  which  I  know  Bomething 
beoaase  I  do  it.  That  there  Is  saoh  a 
power  of  intellectaal  contemplation  can- 
not be  demonstrated  by  conceptions,  nor 
imn  conception  show  what  it  is.  Every 
one  mast  find  it  Iminodiately  in  himself, ' 
or  he  will  never  learn  to  know  it.  The 
requirement  that  we  ought  to  show  it 
what  it  is  by  argn mentation,  is  more 
marvelloQS  than  would  be  the  reqaire- 
ment  of  a  blind  perBon  to  explain  to  him, 
without  his  needing  to  ase  sight,  what 
colors  are. 

Bnt  it  can  be  certainly  proven  to  every 
one  in  hisown  cODfesBed  experience  that 
this  iatellectaal  contemplation  doea  00- 
cnr  inevery  momentof  his  consciousness. 
I  can  take  no  step,  cannot  move  hand  or 
foot,  without  the  intellectual  contempla- 
tion of  my  self-consciouBueas  in  these 
acts ;  only  through  this  contemplation  do 
I  know  that  Ido  it,  only  through  it  do  I 
distinguish  my  acting  and  in  It  myself 
tmm  the  given  object  of  my  acting.  Ev- 
ery one  who  ascribes  an  activity  to  him- 
self appeals  to  this  contemplation.  In 
it  is  the  sonroe  of  life,  and  without  it  is 
death. 

But  this  contemplation  never  occurs 
alone  as  a  complete  act  of  coDSciousness, 
as  indeed  sensuous  contemplation  also 
never  occurs  alone,  nor  completes  con- 
Bdonsness;  both  con lemplations  must  be 
eomprtAended.  Not  only  this,  but  the  In- 
tellectual contemplation  is  also  always 
connected  wiUi  a  tentwmt  contempla- 
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tlon.  I  cannot  find  myself  aoUng  wltli- 
ont  finding  an  object  npon  which  I  act, 
and  this  object  in  a  sensnons  contempla- 
tion which  I  comprehend;  norwithont 
sketching  an  image  of  what  I  intend  to 
produce  by  my  act,  which  image  I  also 
comprehend.  Now,  then,  how  do  I  know 
and  how  can  I  know  what  I  intend  to 
produce,  if  Ido  not  immediately  contem- 
plate myself  In  this  sketching  of  the  im- 
age which  I  Intend  to  produce,  i.e.  In 
this  sketching  of  the  conception  of  my 
purpoK,  which  sketching  Is  certainly  an 
act.  Only  the  totality  of  this  condition 
in  uniting  a  given  manifold  completes 
oonscionsness.  I  become  oonscions  only 
of  the  conceptionB,both  of  the  object  npon 
which  I  act,  and  of  the  purpose  I  intend 
to  acoomplish ;  but  I  do  not  become  con- 
scions  of  the  contemplations  which  are  at 
the  bottom  of  both  conceptions. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  this  which  the  zeal- 
ous opponents  of  intellectual  oontempla- 
tlon  wish  to  insist  npon,  namely,  that 
that  contemplation  Is  only  possible  in 
connection  with  a  seuHuous  contempla- 
tion; and  surely  the  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge is  not  going  to  deny  It.  But  this  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  deny  intel- 
lectual contemplation.  For  with  the 
sameTight  we  might  deny  sensnons  con- 
templation, since  it  also  is  possible  only 
in  connection  with  intellectual  contem- 
plation ;  for  whatsoever  is  to  become  mp 
representation  must  be  related  to  me, 
and  the  oonscionsness  (1)  occurs  only 
through  iDtfllieotnal  contemplation.  (It 
is  a  remarkable  fkct  of  oar  modem  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  that  It  has  not  been 
noticed  as  yet  how  all  that  may  be  ob- 
jected to  intellectnal  contemplation  can 
also  be  objected  to  sensuous  coutempl^ 
tlon,  and  that  thus  the  arguments  of  its 
opponents  turn  against  themselves.) 

Bnt  if  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  no  immediate,  isolated  con  scions uesa 
of  intellectnal  contemplation,  how  does 
the  philosopher  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
and  isolated  representation  thereof?  I 
answer,  doubtlesn  in  the  same  manner  In 
which  he  arrives  atthe  Isolated  represen- 
tation  of  sensnons   contemplation,  by 
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drawiuff  a  coiictuBioii  from  the  erldent 
fiuitsof  conscioDanese.  Tble  coaclusion 
mns  as  followe:  I  propose  to  myself  to 
think  this  or  that,  and  the  required 
thought  arises ;  I  propose  to  myself  to  do 
this  or  that,  and  the  representation  that 
it  1b  being  done  ariees.  This  is  a  fact  of 
conscEonenese.  If  I  loo):  at  it  by  the  light 
'ri'  the  laws  of  mere  sensuons  conscions- 
nesB,  it  iuTolves  no  more  than  has  juat 
been  stat«d,  i.e.  a  sequence  of  certain 
representations.  I  become  conscious 
only  of  Ibis  sequence  in  a  series  of  time 
movements,  and  oaly  such  a  time  se-  - 
qiience  can  I  assert.  I  can  merely  state: 
I  know  (hat  if  I  propose  to  myself  a  cer- 
tain thonght,  with  the  characteristic  that 
it  ix  to  have  existence,  the  representation 
or  tbls  thought,  with  the  characteristic 
that  it  really  has  existence,  follows;  or, 
that  the  representation  of  a  certain  mani- 
Astation  as  one  which  onght  to  occur,  is 
immediately  followed  in  time  by  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  same  manifestation  as 
one  whicli  really  did  occur.  But  I  can, 
on  no  accoant,  state  that  the  first  repre- 
soDtaUon  contains  thereoIgrooDdof  tlie 
second  one  which  followed;  or,  that  by 
blinking  the  first  one  the  second  one  be- 
came real  for  me.  I  merely  remain  pas- 
sive, the  placid  scene  upon  which  repre- 
sentations follow  representations,  and 
am' on  no  account  the  active  principle 
vbich  produces  them.  Still  I  cooslautlf 
assume  the  latter,  and  cannot  relinquish 
that  assnmptlon  without  lelinquiHtilng 
myself.  What  jQstifies  me  in  it?  lu  the 
sensuous  Ingredients  I  Iiave  mentioned, 
there  Is  no  gronnd  to  Justify  such  an  as- 
nimption ;  hence  It  is  a  pecntlar  and  im- 
inediate  oonsclousness,  that  Is  to  say,  a 
contemplation,  and  not  a  sensuons  con- 
templation, which  views  a  material  and 
permanent  being,  buta  contemplation  of 
a  pare  activity,  which  Is  not  permanent 
but  progressive,  not  a  being  but  a  life. 

The  philosopher,  therefore,  discovers 
this  intellectual  contemplation  as  tact  of 
conscionsneas  (for  Mm  it  Is  a  fact,  for 
the  original  Ego  a  tact  and  act  both  to- 
gether— a  deed-act) ,  and  he  thus  discov- 
ers it  not  immediately,  as  au  isolated 


part  of  his  consciousness,  bnt  by  dlstln- 
gnishing  and  separating  what  in  com- 
mon consciousness  occurs  in  onseparab- 
ed  union. 

Quite  a  different  problem  It  la  to  ex- 
plain this  intellectual  contemplation, 
which  is  here  presupposed  as  fact  In  its 
poasibility,  and  by  means  of  this  expla- 
nation to  defend  It  against  the  charge  of 
deception  and  deceptiveness  which  is 
raised  bf  dogmatism ;  or,in  other  words, 
to  prove  the  faith  in  the  reality  of  this 
intellectual  contemplation,  from  which 
&lth  transcendental  idealism  confessedly 
starts — by  a  something  still  higher;  and 
to  show  up  the  interest  which  leads  tu 
to  place  fiiith  in  its  reality,  or  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Reason.  This  is  accomplished  by 
showing  up  the  Moral  Law  in  ns,  in 
which  the  Ego  Is  characterized  as  ele- 
vated through  it  above  all  the  original 
modificationB,a8  Impelled  by  auabsolnte, 
or  in  itself  (in  the  Ego),  groanded  acti- 
vity; and  by  which  the  Ego  is  thus  dis- 
covered lo  be  an  absolut«  Active.  In  the 
eonscIouenesB  of  this  law,  which  doub^ 
less  is  an  immediate  consolonenesa,  and 
not  derived  from  something  else,  the 
contemplation  of  self-actlrity  and  fre^ 
dom  Is  grounded.  /  am  given  to  myeff 
through  myte^f  at  something  tohich  w  to 
be  actitpe  in  a  certain  manner;  Aence,  / 
am  given  to  myself  through  myself  at 
tom^hing  active  generaUy;  I  have  Out 
Hfe  in  myself,  and  take  it  from  out  qf 
myteif.  Only  through  this  medium  iff 
theXoralLaw  dolsee  mysklv;  and{f 
I  tee  myte^  through  that  law,  I  neeeita- 
rily  tee  myteff  at  te^f-aetive;  and  it  U 
thus  that  thero  arises  in  a  conscionsnesa 
— which  otherwise  would  only  be  the 
consclouanesa  of  a  sequence  of  my  repr^ 
eentations — the  utterly  foraign  ingredi- 
ent of  an  activity  of  myse^. 

This  Intellectual  contemplation  Is  the 
only  sland-polDt  for  all  Philosophy. 
From  it  all  that  occurs  in  conscionanesa 
may  be  explained,  hnt  only  from  It. 
Without  self-coDBci oneness  there  is  no 
eonsciousness  at  all ;  bnt  self-con  scions- 
nese  Is  only  possible  in  the  way  we  have 
shown,  i  .e.  I  am  only  active.   Beyond  It 
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I  cannot  be  driven ;  my  philoBophf  then 
t»ecomeB  altogether  independent  of  all 
■arbilnrineie,  and  a  product  of  stern  ne- 
■ceMitf,  i.e.  in  so  far  as  necessity  eslsts 
for  free  Reanon ;  it  becomes  a  product  of 
j>racfjcaf  necessity.  I  cannot  go  beyond 
this  stand-point,  because  conscience  says 
I  jAoU  not  go  beyond  it;  and  thns  trans- 
•cendental  Idealism  shows  itself  np  to  be 
tbe  only  moral  philosophy — the  philoso- 
phy wherein  spec^atlon  and  moral  law 
are  intimately  united.  Conscience  says: 
I  ^tali  start  in  my  thinkiag  fhim  the 
pure  Ego,  and  shall  think  it  absolutely 
self-active;  not  as  determined  by  the 
Abinge,  bat  as  determining  the  thingi. 

The  conception  of  activity  which  be- 
comes poseible  only  through  this  intel- 
lectual concempladon  of  the  self-actJTe 
Ego,  la  the  only  one  which  anites  both 
the  worlds  that  exist  for  us — the  sensn- 
-oas  and  the  intelligible  world.  Whatso- 
«Ter  is  opposed  to  my  aotiTity — and  I 
cnost  oppose  something  to  It,  for  I  am 
Anite— Is  the  sensaoue,  and  whatsoever 
ta  to  arise  throngb  my  activity  is  the  in- 
telligible (moral)  world. 

I  ehonid  like  to  know  how  those  who 
«niUe  so  contemptuously  whenever  the 
TTorda  "Intellectual  contemplation"  are 
mentioned,  thiuli  the  consciousness  of  the 
moral  law;  or  how  they  are  enabled  to 
entertain  such  conceptions  as  those  of 
Tlrtne,  of  Right,  ftc,  which  they  doubt- 
less do  entertain.  According  to  them, 
there  are  only  two  contemplations  i  pri- 
ori— Time  and  Space.  They  surely  form 
these  conceptions  ofVirtne,^., In  Time 
^the  form  of  the  inner  sense),  bnt  they 
certainly  do  not  hold  them  to  be  time  it- 
B«lf,  bnt  merely  a  certain  filling  ap  of 
time.  What  ie  it,  then,  wherewith  they 
fill  up  time,  and  get  a  basis  for  the  con- 
atmctioa  of  those  conceptions?    There 


Is  nothing  left  to  tliem  but  Space ;  and 
hence  their  conceptions  of  Virtue,  Right, 
Ac,  are  perhaps  qnadrangnlar  and  oir- 
cular;  just  as  all  the  other  conceptions 
which  they  conatmct  (for  instance,  that 
of  a  tree  or  of  an  animal)  are  nothing 
but  limitations  of  Space.  Bnt  tbey  do 
not  conceive  their  Virtue  and  their  Right 
In  this  manner.  What,  then,  is  the  basis 
of  Ihelr  construction?  If  they  attend 
properly,  they  will  discover  that  this  ba- 
sis is  activity  in  general,  or  freedom. 
Both  of  these  conceptions  of  virtue  and 
right  are  to  them  certain  limitations  of 
their  general  activity,  exactly  as  their 
sensuous  conceptions  are  limitations  of 
space-  How,  then,  do  they  arrive  at  this 
basis  of  their  constmctlon?  We  will 
hope  that  they  have  not  derived  activity 
ttotn  the  dead  permanency  of  matter,  nor 
freedom  from  the  mechanism  of  nature. 
They  have  obtained  It,  therefore,  from 
immediate  contemplation,  and  thns  the^ 
confess  a  third  contemplation  besidea 
their  own  two. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  bo  untm* 
portant,  as  it  appears  to  be  to  some, 
whether  philosophy  starts  from  a  fact  or 
ttota  a  deed-act  (I.e.  ttoia  an  activity 
which  presupposes  no  object,  bnt  produ- 
ces irltself,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the 
acting  is  Immediately  deed).  If  philoso- 
phy starts  from  a  fact,  it  places  lt«elf  in 
themidst  of  being  and  flnlty,  and  will  find 
It  difflcalt  to  discover  therefhim  a  rood 
to  the  infinite  and  euper-sensnons ;  bat 
If  it  starts  from  a  deed-act.  It  places  itself 
at  once  In  the  point  which  unites  both 
worlds  and  from  which  both  can  be  over* 
looked  atone  glance. 

[Translators  frequently  use  the  term 
"intuition"  for  what  I  have  here  called 
"contemplation";  "deed-act"  Is  my  ren- 
dering of  "That-Handluug."  1.  X.K.] 
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Every  work  of  ait,  whether  in  Bcalp- 
tnre,  p^ntiag,  or  tntuic,  maat  have  a  de- 
flnite  content;  end  only  in  having  anch 
has  it  any  olaim  to  be  ao  called.  This 
content  must  be  aplrltnal ;  tbat  Ih,  it  mnat 
eome  from  the  inner  apirit  of  the  ardst, 
and  translate  itself  by  means  of  the  work 
into  apirit  ia  ttie  spectator  or  listener. 
Only  in  the  recognition  of  thla  Inner 
meaning,  which  Uvea  behind  the  ontside 
and  ehimmera  through  it,  can  oonalat  the 
difference  between  the  Impreasion  made 
on  me  by  the  sight  of  a  beantifhl  paint- 
ing and  that  produced  on  an  inferior  ani- 
mal, as  the  reUua  of  tiia  eye  paints  with 
equal  accuracy  the  same  object.  For 
what  is  this  sense  of  beanty  which  thrills 
through  me,  while  the  dog  at  my  side 
looka  at  the  aame  thing  and  sees  notliing 
In  seeing  all  which  the  eye  can  graap? 
Is  it  not  the  response  in  me  to  the  in- 
forming  spirit  behind  all  the  outward 
appearance? 

But  if  this  sense  of  beanty  stops  in  pas- 
sive enjoyment,  if  the  aenae  of  sight  or  of 
bearing  is  aimply  to  be  intoxicated  with 
the  feast  spread  before  it,  we  mus^cOD- 
fees  tliat  our  appreciation  of  beauty  is  a 
very  sensuoas  thing.  Content  though 
some  may  be  simply  Co  enjoy,  in  the 
minda  of  othera  the  fascination  of  the 
senaes  only  provokea  unreat.  We  sav 
with  Goethe:  "I  would  fain  nnderstaud 
ttiat  which  interests  me  in  so  extraordi- 
nary a  manner";  for  ttiis  work  of  art,  the 
product  of  mind,  touches  me  In  a  won- 
derful way,  and  muat  be  of  unlveraal 
essence.  Liet  me  seek  the  reason,  and  if 
I  find  it,  it  will  be  another  step  towards 
*'  the  solvent  word." 

Again,  in  a  tme  work  of  art  this  con- 
tent  muat  be  essentially  one;  that  is,  one 
profound  thought,  to  which  all  others, 
though  they  may  be  visible,  mast  be 
gracefully  subordinate  ;  ottierwlse  we 
are  lost  in  a  multiplicity  of  details,  and 
miss  the  unity  which  is  the  sole  sign  of 
the  creative  mind. 


Nor  need  we  always  be  anxiona  aa  to 
whether  the  artiet  consciously  meant  to 
say  thus  and  so.  Has  there  evw  lived  « 
trae  artist  who  has  not  "  bullded  better 
than  he  knew"?  If  this  were  not  so,  all 
works  of  art  would  lose  Qieir  signlfioance 
In  the  course  of  time.  Are  the  half- 
nttered  meanings  of  the  statues  of  tha 
Egyptian  gods  behind  or  before  us  to- 
day? Do  they  not  perplex  us  with  pro- 
phecies rather  than  remembrances  aa  w« 
wander  amazed  among  them  through  the 
halls  of  the  British  Museum?  A  whole 
nation  striving  to  say  the  one  word,  and 
dying  before  It  was  uttered  I  Have  we 
heard  It  clearly  yet? 

The  world  goes  on  translating  aa  it 
gains  new  words  with  which  to  carry  on 
the  work.  It  ia  not  so  much  the  artist  that 
is  before  his  age  aa  the  divine  »*"■*"■ 
guiding  his  hand,  which  leads  not  only 
the  age  but  Mm.  Through  that  divine 
inspiration  he  speaks,  and  he  says  myste- 
rious words  which  perhaps  must  wait  for 
centuries  to  be  understood.  In  that  Act 
lies  his  right  to  his  title;  in  that,  alone, 
lies  the  right  of  his  production  to  be 
called  a  work  of  art. 

Doubtless  all  readers  are  familiar  with  _ 
Dr.  Johnaon'a  criticiama  on  Uilton's  Ly- 
cldas,  and  these  we  might  pass  by  with- 
out comment,  for  it  would  evidently  be 
Bs  impossible  for  Dr.  Johnson's  mind  to 
comprehend  or  be  touched  by  the  poetry 
of  Lycidaa  as  for  a  ponderous  sledgo- 
hanimer  to  be  conscious  of  the  soft,  per- 
Aime-loden  air  through  which  it  might 
move.  The  monody  is  censured  by  him 
because  of  Its  Irregularly  recurring 
rhymes ;  and  in  the  same  breath  we  are 
told  that  it  ia  so  ftili  of  art  that  tlie  author 
could  not  tiave  felt  sorrow  while  writing 
It. ,  We  know  how  intricately  the  rhymes 
are  woven  in  Milton's  sonnets,  where  he 
seems  to  have  taken  all  pains  to  select 
the  most  difScult  arrangements,  and  to 
carry  them  through  without  deviation, 
and  we  say  only  that  ttie  first  crittdan 
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eontndicta  the  1a«t.  But  some  more  ftp- 
precIatiTe  critioB,  while  toadied  by  tbo 
bokntj,  repeat  the  sanie,  and  Ba,y  then  is 
"mora  poetiy  than  sorrow"  in  the  poem. 
More  poetry  than  sorrow  I  Sorrow  Is  the 
grand  key-note,  and  strikes  in  always 
over  and  through  all  the  beauty  and 
poetry  like  a  walling  chord  In  a  sym- 
phony,  that  is  never  absent  long,  and 
erer  and  anon  drowns  out  all  the  mt. 
Sorrow,  pore  and  simple,  is  the  thread 
on  which  all  the  beaatilhl  iknoies  are 
strung.  It  mna  throogh  and  connects 
them  all,  and  there  Is  not  a  paragraph  In 
the  whole  poem  that  is  not  pierced  by  it. 
It  is  the  oocasion,  the  motive,  the  inner 
inspiration,  and  the  mastwry  over  it  is  the 
ooncluslonof  all.  Aronnd  It,  the  constant 
centre,  group  themselvee  all  the  lovely 
^ctnres,  and  they  all  fiuse  it  and  are  snb- 
oidioate  to  it. 

The  sonl  of  the  poet  is  so  tossed  by  the 
Immediate  sorrow  that  It  snrrendera  it- 
self entirely  to  it,  and  so,  losing  its  will, 
is  taken  possession  of  by  whatever 
thought,  evoked  by  the  spell  of  assooia- 
tion,  rises  in  his  mind ;  as  when  he  speaks 
of  Csmna  and  St.  Peter.  Ever  and  anon 
tlie  will  makes  an  effort  to  tna  itself  and 
to  datermiDe  Its  own  conrse,  hat  again 
■nd  agaia  the  wave  of  sorrow  sweeps  up, 
snd  the  vainly  struggling  will  goes  down 
before  it. 

Nothing  lay  closer  to  Miiton'a  heart 
than  the  interests  of  what  he  believed  the 
true  church;  and  nothing  toached  him 
more  than  the  abuses  which  were  then 
prevalent  in  the  church  of  England.  In 
the  safe  liarbor  of  his  finther's  country 
home,  resting  on  his  oars  before  the  ap- 
pointed time  for  the  race  in  which  he  was 
to  give  away  all  his  strength  and  joy, 
snrronnded  and  inspired  by  Uie  ftesh, 
pure  air  from  the  granite  rocks  of  Pori- 
taniam,  all  his  growing  strength  was 
gathering  its  energies  for  the  struggle. 
TlUs  Just  indignation  and  honest  protest 
must  find  its  way  in  the  poem  through 
the  grief  that  sweeps  over  him,  and 
which,  because  so  deep,  touches  and  vivi- 
fies all  his  deepest  thoughts.  Bat  even 
that  strong  under«arrent  of  conviction 


has  no  power  long  to  steady  him  agidust 
the  wave  of  sorrow  which  breaks  above 
his  head,  none  the  less  powerfbl  beoaose 
it  breaks  in  a  line  of  white  and  shivers 
itself  into  drops  which  flash  diamond  col- 
ors in  the  warm  and  pure  sunlight  of  liia 
cultured  Imagination.  More  poetry  than 
sorrow  I  Then  there  is  more  poetry  In 
Iiyddas  than  in  any  other  poem  of  the 
same  length  In  our  language , 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  go 
through  the  poem  with  the  close  care  to 
all  little  points  which  ia  necessary  to  en- 
able one  AiUy  to  comprehend  Its  exquisila 
beauty  and  finish.  It  is  like  one  of  Bee- 
thoven's symphonies, where  at  first  we  are 
BO  occupied  with  thia  one  grand  thooght 
that  we  surrender  ourselves  entirely  to  it^ 
aud  tUnk  ourselves  completely  satisfied. 
But  as  we  appropriate  that  more  and 
more  ftilly,  within  and  aronnd  it  wonder- 
ftal  melodies  start  and  twine,  and  this  ex< 
perience  is  repeated  again  and  again  till 
the  music  seems  almost  infinite  in  its  con- 
tents. Let  ue,  then,  briefly  go  over  the 
burden  of  the  monody,  onr  chief  efibrt 
being  to  show  how  perfectly  at  one  it  is 
throughout,  how  natural  the  seemingly 
abrupt  changes, — only  pausing  now  and 
then  to  speak  of  some  special  beauty 
whicMs  so  marked  that  one  cannot  pass 
it  by  in  silence.  If  we  succeed  in  show- 
ing a  oontinned  and  natural  thought  in 
the  whole,  and  a  satlsfiustory  solution  for 
the  collision  which  gives  rise  to  the  poem, 
our  end  will  have  been  accomplished. 

Milton  begina  in  due  order  by  giving, 
as  prelude,  his  reason  for  singing.  But 
he  haa  written  only  aeven  full  lines  be- 
fore, in  the  eighth,  tlie  key-note  is  struck 
by  the  force  of  sorrow,  which,  after  aay- 
ing  "Lycidas  is  dead,"  lingers  on  the 
strain,  and  repeats,  to  heighten  the  grief, 
"dead  ere  his  prime."  The  next  line,  the 
ninth,  is  still  more  pathetic  io  its  echoing 
repetition  aud  its  added  cause  for  monm- 
ing,  (In  passing,  let  us  aay  that  the  ef- 
fect is  greatly  increased  in  reading  this 
line  If  the  first  word  be  strongly  empha- 
sized.)  Because  he  hath  not  left  his  peer, 
all  should  sing  for  him.  No  more  excuse 
la  needed.    Sorrow  pleases  itself  in  call' 
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Ing  up  the  n^lected  form,  and  then  pas- 
Blonately  turns  to  the  only  solace  that  it 
can  have — "Some  melodious  tear," 

Thie,  of  course,  brings  the  image  of  the 
Muses,  and,  as  that  thought  comes,  once 
more  we  have  a  new  attempt  at  a  formal 
beginning  in  the  second  paragraph  (line 
15).  Fiitit.  is  the  invocation,  and  then, 
recurring  f«  the  first  thought,  Milton  says 
it  is  pecuiiarly  appropriate  for  him  to 
sing  of  Lycidfls,  Why  ?  Because  they 
had  been  so  long  together;  and  as  the 
thought  of  happier  things  arises,  the 
sweet  memories,  linked  by  the  chain  of 
association,  come  thronging  so  tumultu- 
ously  that  he  forget«  himself  in  reverie. 
The  music,  at  first  slow  and  sweet,  grows 
iDore  and  more  strong  and  rapid  till  even 
the  mstic  dance-measure  comes  In  merri- 
ly. Uost  natnrally  here  the  key-note  is 
Hgalti  etmck  by  the  force  of  contrast,  and 
the  despair  of  the  sorrow  that  wakes  from 
the  fhrgetfUlness  of  pleasant  dreams  to 
the  consciousness  of  loss,  strikes  as  ra- 
pidly its  minor  chords  tiil  it  seems  as  if 
hope  were  eutireiy  lost. 

Nothing  Is  more  unreasonable  than  this 
despair  of  sorrow.  Tossed  in  its  own  wild 
passion,  it  sees  nothing  clearly,  and,  seek- 
ing for  some  adequate  cause,  heaps  blind- 
ly unmerited  repi-oaches  on  anythftg,  on 
all  tilings.  So,  recoiling  before  its  power, 
stung  with  its  pain,  the  poet  tnrns  re- 
proachfully to  the  nymphs,  blaming  them 
tor  their  negligence.  But  before  the 
words  are  fairly  uttered  he  realizes  his 
folly.  Lycidas  was  beloved  by  them,  but 
if  Calliope  could  not  save  even  her  own 
son,  how  powerless  are  they  ag^nst  the 
step  of  inevitable  fbte  I  This  strikes  deep 
down  in  the  thunder  of  the  bass  notes,  and 
the  thought  comes  which  perhaps  cannot 
l)e  more  powerltally  expressed  than  by  the 
old  Hebrew  refr^n,  "Vanity  of  vanities, 
all  is  vanity."  After  all,  why  seek  fbr 
anything,  even  for  &me?  Man's  destiny 
is  ruled  by  Irresponsible  necessity.  Life 
is  worth  nothing,  and  would  it  not  be 
better,  instead  of  "scorning  delights  and 
living  laborious  days,"  to  yield  one's  self 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  passing  momeat? 
"All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 


Wlien  any  soul  reaches  tJiis  point,  it  seems 
as  If  help  must  come  from  outside  of  itself 
or  it  will  go  irrevocably  down.  Sorrow, 
despair,  are  always  represented  by  dark- 
ness. Is  it  an  accident  that  the  celesdal 
notes  which  first  strike  through  the  d^ 
scendingbass,  come  from  the  god  of  light, 
Phcebus.ApoUo?  Clear,  and  sweet,  and 
sudden,  they  cleave  the  closing  shadows  ; 
the«un-light  comes  in  again,  and  the  mu- 
sic climbs  up  and  grows  serenely  steady. 

Relieved  from  this  Inferno,  the  soul 
comes  once  more  to  self-couBciooeoesfl, 
and,  in  its  eSbrt  to  guide  itself,  what  mor« 
natural  tlian  tliat  it  shoald  recur  to  the 
Idea  expressed  in  the  fiftieth  line,  and  at- 
tempt to  make  something  like  order  by 
carrying  out  that  idea.  Reason  takes 
command,  and  the  atraltl  fiows  smoothly, 
tiU.bytlie  exercise  of  her  power,  tJietruB 
cause  of  the  misfbrtune  is  recognized  and 
a  just  indignation  (line  100}  takes  its 
place.  But,  In  yielding  to  thb,  the  imme- 
diate feeling  regains  possMsion,  reason 
resigns  her  sway,  and  the  soul  is  set  afloat 
again  on  the  uncertain  sea  of  aasoclatioii. 
See  how  sudden  and  sweet  the  transilioB 
from  flery  reproach  and  invective  to  Cbe 
gentlest  teudemess,  in  line  lOS.  It  be- 
gins with  a  thundei'-peal  and  dies  oat  In 
a  wail  of  aflbction,  expressed  by  the  one 
word  "sacred."  This  forms  the  conned 
tion  between  this  paragraph  and  the  next, 
a  delicate  yet  perfect  link,  for  as  all  his 
love  overflows  in  that  one  word,  the  old 
happier  davK  come  up  again ;  and  where 
sliould  these  memories  curry  him  but  to 
the  university  where  they  had  found  so 
much  common  pleasure  and  iuspiralJOD? 
Here  the  sorrow,  before  entirely  person- 
al, becomes  wider  as  the  singer  feels  that 
others  grieve  with  him  for  lost  talent 
and  power. 

Were  they  not  both  destined  for  the 
church  foi-  which  their  university  studies 
were  onlyapreparation?  Host  naturally 
the  subtle  ch^n  of  association  brings  up 
the  thought  of  the  great  apostle  with  the 
keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  How  sorely  the 
church  needed  true  teachers  I  The  earn- 
est spirit  that  was  ready  to  assul  every 
form  of  wrong,  eagerly  fbllowedont  the 
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thought  which  w»  la  the  fntnre  lo  bam 
into  ita  very  life.  From  lioe  113  to  line 
131  notice  Uie  sacceuioD  of  feelings.  A 
tense  of  iirepsrabie  loss— indignation — 
mark  the  three  words,  "creep,"  "in- 
trade,"  and  "  climb,"  no  one  of  which 
nonid  Ih  apared.  Then  ootnes  disgust, 
expressed  by  "Blind  mouths. "  Raskin, 
in  his  "King's  Tressiirea,"  vary  happily 
observes  that  no  epithet  could  \x  more 
sweeping  tlian  this;  for,  as  the  office  of 
a  bishop  is  to  orersee  the  flock,  and  that 
of  a  pastor  to  feed  it,  tbe  ntter  want  of 
all  qnalificaUon  for  the  sacred  office  is 
here  most  forcibly  expressed.  Contempt 
follows ;  then  pity  for  those  who,  desiring 
food,  are  fed  only  with  wind ;  detestation 
of  the  secret  and  corrupt  practices  of  the 
Bomlsh  cburcb;  and  flu  ally  hope,  com- 
ing through  the  possible  execution  of 
Archbishop  Land,  whose  death,  it  seem- 
ed to  the  yonng  Puritan,  was  the  only 
thing  needed  to  bring  t}ack  trath,  sim- 
plicity, and  safety.  Drifting  with  these 
emotions,  the  singer  has  fbllowed  the 
lead  of  bis  fknoles,  and,  just  as  before, 
when  light  came  with  healing  for  liis  de- 
spair, Hope  recalls  him  to  iiimself,  till  he 
,  returns  again  in  line  132,  as  in  line  8fi,  to 
therqrnl&r  style  of  his  poem.  He  is  as 
one  who,  waking  firom  wllderiug  dreams, 
collects  his  Aigitive  thoughts,  and  tries 
to  lettle  tliem  down  fbr  the  necessary 
rontine  of  the  day.  A  more  regular  aud 
pWnly  accented  strain,  recognized  as 
lieard  before,  comes  Into  the  music,  as 
be  pleases  himself  in  fancying  that  the 
•ad  consolstion  is  still  left  him  of  om^ 
msntiug  the  hearse.  It  is  useless  to  speak 
of  the  exquisite  flnish  of  these  lines,  or 
of  how  often  one  word — as  "fresh,"  for 
instance,  in  line  138 — calls  up  before  the 
mind  sncb  pictures  that  one  lingers  and 
lingers  over  the  passage,  as  the  poet's 
fkncy  in  tnia  eflbrt  lingered,  striving  to 
forget  his  sorrow.  This  stndn  comes  in 
like  some  of  tbe  repeating  melodies  in 
the  second  part  of  Beethoven's  Fifth 
Symphony,  where  it  seems  as  if  the  soul 
had  fonnd  a  new,  sweet  thought,  and 
was  turning  it  over  and  over  as  loth  to 
pause,  and  as  in  sudden  hope  of  some 
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relieftbroughitspotency.  Buttbeheavy 
key-note  strikes  again  through  It  all,  in 
line  154,  with  a  crash  that  drowns  all  the 
sweetness  and  beauty.  We  hear  the  rush 
of  the  cruel,  insatiate  sea,  as  its  wares 
dash  against  the  shore  of  the  stormy  He- 
brides, and  the  conflict  of  wave  and  wind 
takes  possession  of  us.  What  thought  is 
more  desolate  than  that  of  a  solitary  hu- 
man form,  tossed  hither  and  thither  in 
the  vast  immensity  ol  ocean  I  Perhaps, 
even  now,  it  floats  by  "  the  great  vision 
of  the  guarded  mount."  It  seems  to  the 
poet  that  all  should  turn  toward  England 
In  her  sorrow,  and  it  pains  him  to  think 
of  St.  Hicbsel's  steadfast  eyes  gazing 
across  the  waves  of  the  bay  toward  "N»- 
mancoe  and  Bayona's  hold."  "Rather 
turn  hither,  and  let  even  your  heavenly 
foce  relax  with  human  grief;  and  ye,  nn- 
heedlng  monsters  of  the  deep,  have  pity, 
and  bear  him  gently  over  the  roughening 
waves."  This  he  says  because  he  feels 
hie  own  impotence.  All  the  love  he  bears 
Lyoidaa  cannot  serve  him  now ;  be  is  lost, 
and  helpless,  and  alone,  and  nnoared  for. 
By  opposIUou  here,  the  light  strikes  In 
once  more,  and  now  with  a  clearer,  full- 
er glow  than  at  either  previous  time.  At 
flnt  (line  76)  it  came  in  the  form  of  trust 
in  "riK-Judgiog  Jove";  then  (line  130) 
in  hope,  through  l>elief  In  impersonal 
Justice;  now  it  takes  the  fbrm  of  Chria- 
tian  fidth.  The  mnslc  monnts  higher 
and  higher  into  ceiesUat  harmonies,  los- 
ing entirely  Its  original  character,  and 
sounds  like  a  nu^estic  choral  of  triumph 
and  peace. 

This  properly  ends  the  poem  with  line 
18S.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
The  tendency  is  all  upward,  and  the  col- 
lisions are  overcome.  One  knows  that 
here,  and  here  for  the  first  time,  haye 
we  reached  a  movement  that  Is  self- 
sustained.  There  is  no  more  danger  of 
being  carried  off  our  basis  by  any  wave 
of  despairing  sorrow.  The  soul  has  fonnd 
a  solution  at  last,  aud  it  knows  that  it  Is 
a  trustworthy  one. 

The  music  Is  finished ;  bat  now,  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  for  perfect  ef* 
feet,  we  have  the  scenery  added,  and 
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ttils  in  BDoh  word-^ialiitiiig  as  has  never 
been  Burpaased.  Who  coold  ever  wea- 
rr  of  line  187— "While  Uie  bUU  mora 
want  out  with  B&ndftla  gray" — eiUier 


Bnt  these  wooda  and  paatnres  are  too 
fill]  ofhaanting  memories;  we  seek  for 
sewer  ones,  where  the  aonl,  relieved  fivm 
the  aesoci&tlons  which  perpetually  call 


iBlody,oi-fbrit8  sabtle  appea\toonr  up  the  loss  of  thehnman  and  now  lib- 

senMB  of  hearing  and  sight?    And  the  Ibm  embodiment  of  spirit,  stiall  be  free 

slowly  growing  and  dying  dayl    Who  to  think  only  of  the  eternal  holding  and 

else  has  ever  bo  "toached  the  tender  posseBBing  which  can  be  snndered  by  no 

stops"  of  imagination?  accident  of  time  or  space. 


ANALYSIS  OP  HEGEL'S  ESTHETICS. 

TranBlBted  from  Qw  Frenoh  of  M.  Ch.  Bznabd,  by  J.  A.  KutrUi 

Pabt  II. 


OF  THE  OEtTKBAL  rOBIIS  ^F  i 

The  first  part  of  Hegel' s  Esthetics  con- 
tains the  qnestloDS  relating  to  the  nature 
ofsrt  Ingeneral.  The  eecond  nnfolds  it« 
principal  forms  in  the  different  historic 
epochs.  It  is  a  Bpedes  of  philosophy  of 
the  tdstory  of  art,  and  contains  a  great 
nomtwr  of  views  and  descriptions  which 
oannot  appear  in  this  analysis.  We  shall 
take  so  mnch  the  more  care,  without  auf- 
ftring  ourselves  to  be  turned  aside  by 
details,  to  indicate  plainly  the  conrae  of 
the  ideas,  and  to  omit  nothing  esMntial. 

The  idea  of  the  Beantifnl,  or  the  Ideal, 
manifests  itself  nnder  three  essential  and 
ftrndamental  forms  —  the  tymAolic,  the 
cAu»tc,and theromanttc.  Theyrepresent 
the  three  grand  epochs  of  history  —  the 
oriental,  the  Greek,  and  the  modern. 

In  the  East,  thought,  still  vagne  and 
Indeterminate,  seeks  its  true  expression, 
and  cannot  find  it.  In  the  presence  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature  and  of  human 
life,  spirit,  in  its  infancy,  incapable  of 
seizing  the  trne  sense  of  things,  and  of 
comprehending  itself,  exhauBts  itself  in 
Vt^n  efforts  to  express  certain  grand  bnt 
confused  or  obscure  conceptions.  Instead 
of  nniting  and  blending  togetherltiahar- 
monioua  whole  the  coutont  and  the  form, 
the  idea  and  its  image.  It  attains  only  a 
rude  and  superficial  approximation,  and 
the  result  is  the  symbol  with  Its  enigma- 
tic and  mysterious  meaning. 


r  AND  rra  historic  DEVELonutirr. 

In  classic  art,  on  the  contrary,  this  har* 
monious  blending  of  the  form  and  the 
idea  is  accomplished.  Intelligence,  hav- 
ing taken  cognizance  of  itself  and  of  Its 
freedom,  capable  of  self-control,  of  pene- 
tratlngthe  significance  of  (be  phenomena 
of  the  UDlverse,  and  of  interpreting  Its 
laws,  finds  here  also  the  exact  correspon- 
dence, the  measure,  and  the  proportion, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  beanty.  . 
Art  creates  works  which  represent  the 
tMSutifnl  nnder  Its  purest  and  most  pei> 
feet  form. 

But  spirit  caunot  rest  in  this  predae 
accord  of  the  form  and  the  idea  in  which 
the  infinite  and  the  finite  blend.  When 
it  comes  to  be  refiected  upon  ttseif,  to 
penetrate  farther  into  the  depths  of  Its 
inner  natnre,  to  take  cogiiiKance  of  Its 
spiritnality  and  its  n%edom,  then  the 
idea  of  the  iufiulte  appears  to  it  stripped 
of  the  natural  forms  which  envelop  IL 
This  idea,  present  In  all  Its  conceptions, 
can  no  longer  be  perfectly  expressed  by 
the  forms  of  the  finite  world ;  it  trans- 
cends them,  and  then  this  unity,  which 
constitutes  the  characteristic  of  clasedc 
art,  is  broken.  External  forma,  sensu- 
ous images,  are  no  longer  adequate  to 
the  expression  of  the  soul  and  its  flree 
spirituality. 

I.  Of  Stmbolic  Art. 

After   these   general   conBlderatioiUi 
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Hegel  treats  oaoeeniTelr  the  dtiftrant 
fornu  of  art.  Before  apeaklng:  of  tym' 
bolic  ert,  be  ftimishea  an  ezpodUon  of 
the  symbol  In  general. 

The  Bymbol  ia  an  Image  which  repre- 
aenta  Kb.  Idea.  It  ia  dlstingalshed  from 
the  signs  of  lugoage  In  thla,  that  be- 
tween the  Image  and  the  idea  which  it 
npresents  there  ia  a  natural  relation,  not 
an  arbitrary  or  oonventlonal  one.  It  la 
thoe  that  the  lion  Is  the  aymbol  of  conr> 
age;  the  circle,  of  eternity;  the  triangle, 
of  the  Trinity. 

The  symbol,  howeveF,  does  not  repre- 
•ent  the  Idea  perfectly,  hot  by  a  single 
ride.  The  Hon  is  not  merely  conrageoua, 
tbe  fox  cnnnlng.  'Wlience  it  follows  that 
the  symbol,  having  many  meanings,  is 
egnirocal.  This  ambiguity  ceases  only 
when  the  two  terms  are  conceived  sepa- 
rately and  then  brought  into  relation ;  the 
eymbol  then  gives  place  to  comparison. 

Thus  conceived,  the  symbol,  with  its 
enigmatic  and  mysierioas  character,  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  an  entire  epoch  of 
blstory,  to  oriental  art  and  its  extraordi- 
nary creations.  It  characterizes  that  or- 
der of  monuments  and  emblems  by  which 
the  people  of  the  East  have  sought  to  ex- 
presR  tlieir  Ideas,  and  have  been  able  to 
do  it  only  iu  on  equivocal  and  obscure 
manner.  These  works  of  art  present  to 
us,  instead  of  beauty  and  regularity,  a 
strange,  imposing,  fantastic  aspect. 

In  the  development  of  this  form  of  art 
in  the  East,  many  degrees  are  noticeable. 
Let  us  flrst  examine  its  origin. 

The  sentiment  of  art,  like  the  religions 
aentiment  or  scientiflc  curiosity.  Is  iKtrn 
of  trotk^.  The  man  who  is  astonished 
at  nothing  lives  In  a  state  of  Imbecility 
and  stnpidlty.  This  stat«  ceaaes  when 
Us  spirit,  ^eing  itself  ftom  matter  and 
ftam  physical  wants,  ia  atrack  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  seeks  their  meaning,  when  It  has  the 
presentiment  of  something  grand  and 
mysterious  in  them,  of  a  concealed  power 
which  Is  revealed  there. 

Then  it  experiences  also  the  need  of 
repreMuUng  that  Inner  sentiment  of  a 
general  and  Dnlversol  power.  Farllcular 


objeoti— the  elementa,  the  sea,  rivers, 
monnttins — lose  their  Immediate  aenae 
and  slgniflcance,  and  become  for  spirit 
Images  of  this  invisible  power. 

It  Is  then  that  art  appears;  It  arlaes 
from  the  necessity  of  representing  this 
idea  by  sensuous  images,  addressed  at 
once  to  the  senses  and  the  spirit. 

The  idea.  In  religions,  of  an  absolute 
power,  is  manifested  at  first  by  tbe  wor> 
ship  of  physical  objects.  The  Divinity 
is  identified  with  nature  itself.  But  this 
rude  worship  cannot  endure.  Instead  of 
seeing  the  absolute  in  real  objects,  man 
oonceivea  it  as  a  distinct  and  universal 
being;  he  seizes,  although  very  imper- 
fectly, the  relation  which  unites  this  in- 
viaible  principle  to  the  objects  of  nature ; 
be  bshlons  an  image,  a  symbol  designed 
to  represent  it.  Art  is  then  the  Inter- 
preter of  religions  Ideas. 

Such  ia  art  in  Its  origin ;  the  aymbolio 
form  ia  bom  with  it.  Let  us  now  follow 
it  In  the  successive  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  Indicate  Its  progress  in  the 
East  befbre  it  attained  to  the  Greek  Ideal, 

That  which  characterizes  symbolic  art 
is  that  it  strives  In  vain  to  discover  pure 
conceptions,  and  a  made  of  representa- 
tion which  befits  them.  It  is  the  conflict 
between  the  content  and  the  form,  both 
imperfect  and  heterogeneous.  Hence 
the  incessant  struggle  of  these  two  ele- 
ments of  art,  which  vaiuly  seek  to  har- 
monize. The  stages  of  Its  development 
exhibit  the  successive  phases  or  modea 
of  this  struggle. 

At  the  outset,  however,  this  conflict 
does  not  yet  exist,  or  art  is  not  conscious 
of  it.  The  point  of  departure  is  a  unity 
yet  undivided.  In  whose  depths  the  dis- 
cord between  the  two  principles  fer- 
ments. Thus  the  creations  of  art,  but 
little  distinct  from  the  objects  of  nature, 
areas  yet  scarcely  symbols. 

Tbe  end  of  this  epoch  is  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  symbol.  It  takes  place  by  the 
relleotlve  separation  of  the  two  terms. 
The  idea  being  clearly  conceived,  the 
symbol  on  its  side  being  perceived  as 
distinct  from  the  Idea,  from  their  eon- 
Jnnction  arises  the  refiex  symbol,  or  the 
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comparison,  the  allegory,  etc.  —  These 
principles  having  been  laid  down  i  pri- 
ori, Hegel  seeks  among  the  people  of  the 
East  the  forms  of  art  which  correspond 
to  these  various  degrees  of  oriental  sym- 
bolism. He  finds  them  chiefly  among' 
the  ancient  Fereians,  in  India,  and  in 
Egypt. 

1.  I^fian  Art. — At  the  first  moment 
of  the  history  of  art,  the  divine  principle, 
Ood,  appears  identified  with  natnre  and 
mait.  In  the  worship  of  the  Lams,  for 
example,  a  real  man  is  adored  as  God. 
Id  other  religious,  the  sun,  the  monn- 
taiiiH,  the  rivers,  the  moon,  and  animals, 
are  also  theobjents  of  religioas  worship. 

The  spectacle  uf  tbis  uuity  of  God  and 
natnre  is  pi-eeented  to  us  in  the  most 
8triki[]g  manner  in  the  life  and  religion  of 
the  ancient  Persians,  in  the  Zend-Avesta. 

In  the  religiou  of  Zoroaster,  light  is 
God  himself.  God  is  not  distinguished 
from  light  viewed  as  a  simple  expression, 
an  emblem  or  sensuous  image  of  the  Di- 
vinity. If  tight  is  taken  in  the  sense  of 
the  good  and  just  Being,  of  the  conserv- 
ing principle  of  the  Universe  which  dif- 
fuses everywhere  life  and  its  hlessings, 
it  is  not  merely  an  image  of  the  good 
principle ;  the  sovereign  good  itself  is 
light.  It  is  the  same  with  the  opposition 
of  light  and  darkness,  the  latter  being 
considered  as  the  impure  element  in  ev- 
erything— tbeh)deona,thebad,  theprln* 
oiple  of  death  and  destruction. 

Hegel  seeks  to  demonstrate  this  opin- 
ion by  an  analysis  of  the  priiiclpnt  ideas 
which  form  the  content  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta.  According  to  him,  the  worship 
which  the  Zend-Avesta  describes  is  still 
lees  symbolic.  All  the  ceremonies  which 
it  imposes  as  a  religions  duty  upon  the 
Pai'sees  are  those  serious  occupations 
that  seek  to  extend  to  all  purity  in  the 
physicul  and  moral  sense.  Une  does  not 
And  here  any  of  those  symbolic  dances 
which  iinitale  the  course  of  the  stars,  or 
any  of  those  religious  acts  which  have  no 
value  except  a.4  images  snd  signs  of  gen- 
eral conceptions.  There  is,  then,  in  it 
no  art  properly  so  called.  Compared 
with  ruder  images,  or  with  the  insignifl- 


oant  idols  of  other  peoples,  the  worship 
of  light,  as  pure  and  nnirersal  sutMtance, 
presents  something  beautiful,  elevated, 
grand,  more  conformable  Co  the  uataT« 
of  the  supreme  good  and  of  truth.  Bat 
this  conception  remains  vague ;  the  ima- 
gination creates  neither  a  profound  ideft 
nor  a  new  form.  If  we  see  appearing^ 
general  types,  and  the  forma  which  cor> 
respond  to  them,  it  is  the  result  of  an 
artificial  combination,  not  a  work  of 
poetry  and  Mt. 

Thus  this  unity  of  the  invisible  princi- 
ple and  visible  objects  constitutes  only 
the  first  form  of  the  symbol  in  art.  To 
attain  to  the  symbolic  form  properly  so 
called,  it  is  necessary  that  the  distiuctioik 
and  the  separation  of  the  two  terms  ap- 
pear clearly  indicated  and  represented 
to  ns.  It  is  this  which  takes  place  in 
the  religion,  art,  and  poetry  of  India, 
which  Hegel  calls  the  symbolic  of  the 
imagination. 

2.  /ndia».4rt.  — The  character  of  the 
monuments  which  betray  a  more  advan- 
ced form,  and  a  superior  degree  of  art, 
is  then  the  separation  of  the  two  lerma. 
Intelligence  forms  abstract  conoeptions, 
and  seeks  forms  which  express  them. 
Imagination,  properly  so  called,  is  bora  ; 
ai-t  trul}'  begins.  It  is  not,  however,  yet 
the  true  symbol. 

What  we  encounter  at  first  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  an  imagination  which  is  in  a 
state  of  complete  ferment  and  agitatiOD. 
In  the  first  attonipt  of  the  human  spirit 
to  separate  the  elements  and  to  reunite 
them,  its  thought  is  still  confused  and 
vague.  The  principle  of  things  Is  Dot 
conceived  in  its  spiritual  nuture;  the 
ideas  concerning  God  are  empty  abstrac- 
tions; at  the  same  time,  the  forms  which 
represent  Him  bear  acharacter  exclusive- 
ly sensuous  and  material.  Still  plunged 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  sensuoua 
world,  having  neither  measure  nor  fixed 
rule  to  determine  reality,  man  exhausts 
himself  iu  useless  efforts  to  penetrate 
the  general  meaning  of  the  universe,  and 
can  employ,  to  express  the  profoundest 
thonghts,  only  rude  images  and  repre- 
in  which  there  flashes  out  the 
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oppoBltion  between  theidesuid  the  form. 
The  imagination  pasaes  Ifans  from  one 
eztreme  to  the  other,  lifting  itself  very 
high  to  plnDge  yet  lower,  wandering 
withont  support,  witboat  gnlde,  and 
witboat  aim,  in  a  world  of  representa- 
tioiia  at  once  imposing,  fantaetic,  and 
grotesque. 

Hegel  characterizes  the  Indian  mythol- 
ogy and  the  art  which  correspond"^  to  it, 
thna:  "In  the  midst  of  these  abrupt  and 
inconsiderate  leaps,  of  this  passage  from 
oneescess  to  another,  if  we  find  anything 
ofgrandeur  and  an  imposiug  character  in 
these  conceptions,  we  see  afterwards  the 
ODiFersal  beiug  iirecipi  tatod  into  the  most 
ignoble  forms  of  the  sensuous  world. 
The  imaginatiou  can  ercape  from  this 
contradiction  uuly  by  extending  indeli- 
nitely  the  dimensions  of  the  form.  It 
wanders  amid  gigantic  creations,  charac- 
terized by  the  ab'.unce  of  all  measure,  and 
loses  itself  in  the  vague  or  the  arbitrary," 

Hegel  develops  and  confirms  these  pro- 
positions by  following  the  Indian  imagi- 
nation iu  the  principal  points  which  dis- 
tinguish iti>  art,  its  poetry,  and  its  my- 
tholoify.  He  makes  it  apparent  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fertility,  the  splendor,  and  the 
grandeur  of  those  conceptions,  the  Jndi- 
aos  have  never  had  a  clear  idea  of  persons 
and  events — a  facnlty  lor  history;  that 
in  tliis  continual  mingling  of  the  finite 
and  the  iufiulte  there  appears  (he  com- 
plete absence  of  practical  intelligence 
and  reason.  Thought  is  fuffcred  to  run 
after  the  mo»t  ex trnvagant  and  monstrous 
chimeras  that  tbe  imagioation  can  bring 
forth.  Thds  the  conception  of  Brahma  is 
tbe  tibstraot  idea  of  being  with  neither 
life  nor  reality,  deprived  of  real  form  and 
personality.  Fium  this  Idealism  pushed 
to  the  extreme,  the  intelligeii''e  precipi- 
tates itself  into  the  most  unbridled  natu- 
ralism. It  deifies  objects  of  nature,  the 
auimalH.  The  divinity  appears  under  the 
form  of  an  idiot  man,  deified  becaaee  he 
belongs  to  a  caste.  Each  Individual,  be- 
cause be  is  born  in  that  cacie,  represents 
Brahma  in  person.  The  union  of  man 
with  God  is  lowered  to  the  level  of  a  sim- 
ply material  fact.    Thenco  also  the  rdle 
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which  the  law  of  the  generation  of  beings 
plays  in  this  religion,  which  gives  rise  lo 
tbe  moat  obscene  I'epresentations.  Hegel, 
at  the  same  time,  sets  forth  the  conti-adic- 
tiouB  which  swarm  in  this  religion,  aud 
tbe  confusion  which  reigns  in  all  this 
mythology.  He  establishes  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  Indian  trinity  and  tbeChristian 
Trinity  and  shows  their  difference.  Tbe 
three  persons  of  this  trinity  are  not  per- 
sons ;  each  of  them  is  an  abstraction  in 
relation  to  the  others;  whence  it  follows 
that  if  this  trinity  baa  any  analogy  with 
the  Christian  Trinity,  It  is  Inferior  to  it, 
and  we  ought  to  be  guarded  against  re- 
cognizing tbe  Christian  tenet  in  it. 

Examining  next  the  part  which  corre- 
sponds to  Greek  polytbelem,  he  demon- 
strates likewise  its  inferiority ;  he  makes 
apparent  the  confusion  of  those  innumer- 
able theogonies  and  cosmogonies  which 
contradict  and  destroy  themselves;  and 
where,  in  fine,  the  idea  of  natural  and 
not  of  spiritual  generation  is  uppermost, 
where  obscenity  is  frequently  pushed  to 
the  last  degree.  In  tbe  Greek  fables,  in 
the  theogony  of  Heslod  iu  particular,  one 
frequently  obtains  at  least  a  glimpse  of  a 
moral  measlng.  All  is  moi-u  clear  and 
more  explicit,  more  strongly  coherent, 
and  we  do  not  remain  shut  up  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  divinities  of  nature. 

Nevertheless,  in  refusing  to  Indian  art 
theideaoflhe  ti-uly  beautiful,  and  indeed 
of  the  truly  sublime,  Hegel  recognizes 
that  it  offers  to  ue,  principally  In  its  po- 
etry, "scene'  of  human  lite  fnlt  of  at- 
tractiveness anil  sweetness,  many  agree- 
able images  and  ti-nder  sentiments,  most 
brilliant  descriptions  of  nature,  charm- 
ing features  of  childlike  simplicity  aud 
artless  Innocence  in  love;  at  I  he  same 
time,  occHsioually,  much  gragdcur  and 
nobleness." 

But  as  to  that  which  concerns  fnndO' 
mental  conceptions  in  tbelr  totality,  tbe 
spiritual  cimnot  disengage  itself  from  the 
sensuous.  We  cncounierthe  most  insipid 
triviality  in  coonection  with  the  most 
elevated  t'iiuations — a  complete  absence 
of  precision  aud  proportion.  The  sub- 
lime is  only  the  measureless ;  and  as  to 
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whatever  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
siTtti,  the  imafflnBtloD,  dizzy,  and  Inca- 
pable of  mastering  the  flight  of  the 
thought,  loses  Itself  In  the  fautastia,  or 
bringe  forth  only  enigmas  which  have  no 
significance  for  reason. 

3,  Egyptian  Art. — Thns  the  creatlona 
of  the  Indian  imagination  appear  to  re-  ■ 
allEe  only  imperfectly  the  idea  of  the 
eymbolic  form  itself.  It  is  in  Egypt, 
among  the  monuments  of  Egyptian  art, 
that  we  find  the  type  of  the  trne  symbol. 
It  is  thus  characterized: 

In  the  first  stage  of  art,  we  started  ftorn 
theconfnsionandidentity  of  content  and 
fonn,  of  spirit  and  natnra.  Next  form 
and  content  are  separated  and  opposed. 
Imagination  has  sought  vainly  to  com- 
bine them,  and  is  snccessfhl  only  in  mak- 
ing clear  their  disproportion.  In  order 
that  thought  may  be  ftee,  it  la  necessary 
that  it  get  rid  of  Its  material  fonn— that 
It  destroy  it.  The  moment  of  destmclion, 
of  negation,  or  annihilation,  is  then  ne- 
cessary In  order  that  spirit  arrive  atcon- 
Bcionsnese  of  Itself  and  its  spiritnality. 
This  Ideaot  death  as  a  moment  of  the  di- 
vine nature  is  already  contained  in  the  In- 
dian religion ;  bnt  it  it  only  a  changing,  a 
transformation,  and  an  abstraction.  The 
gods  are  annihilated  and  pass  the  one 
into  the  other,  and  all  in  their  turn  into 
asingle  being— Brahma,  the  universal 
being.  In  the  Persian  religion,  the  two 
principles,  negative  and  pOBiUve — Or^ 
muzd  and  Ahriman — exist  separately  and 
remain  separated.  Now  this  prtii'iple  of 
negation,  of  death  and  resarrecilon,  as 
moments  and  attributes  of  the  divine  na- 
tare,  constitntes  the  foandation  of  a  new 
rellf^on ;  this  thought  is  expressed  in  It 
by  the  forms  of  its  worship,  and  appears 
in  all  Its  conceptions  and  monuments. 
It  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of 
the  art  and  religion  of  Egypt.  Thns  we 
see  the  glorification  of  death  and  of  suf- 
fering, as  the  annihilation  of  sensuous 
nature,  appear  in  the  consciousness  of 
peoples  In  the  worshipsof  Asia  Minor, 
of  Phrygia  and  Phcenlcia. 

Bat  if  death  is  a  neeeeeary  "moment" 
In  the  life  of  the  absolute,  it  does  not  rest 


in  that  annihllaUoii;  this  Ib,'Iii  order  to 
pass  to  a  superior  existence,  to  arrive, 
after  the  destructioa  of  visible  exiatenoe, 
by  resurrection,  at  divine  Immortality. 
Death  Is  only  the  birth  of  a  more  elev^ 
ted  principle  and  the  triumph  of  spirit. 

Hencefbrth,  physical  form,  in  art,  losea 
Its  independent  value  and  Its  xeparate 
existence ;  still  fhrther,  the  conflict  of 
form  and  idea  ought  to  cease.  Form  Is 
subordinated  to  idea.  That  fermentatjon 
of  the  imagination  which  produces  the 
fantastic,  qniets  itself  and  is  calm.  The 
previous  conceptions  are  replaced  by  a 
mode  of  representation,  enigmatic,  It  la 
true,  bnt  superior,  and  which  offers  to 
us  the  true  character  of  the  symbol. 

The  Idea  begins  to  assert  itself.  On  Ita 
eide,  the  symbol  takes  a  form  more  pre- 
cise; the  spiritual  principle  is  revealed 
more  clearly,  and  frees  Itself  from  physi- 
cal nature,  although  it  cannot  yet  appear 
In  all  its  clearness. 

The  fbllowing  mode  of  represenlatiou 
corresponds  to  this  Idea  of  symbolic  art: 
in  the  first  place,  the  forms  of  nature  and, 
human  actions  express  something  other 
than  themselves;  they  reveal  the  divine 
principle  by  qualities  which  are  in  real 
analogy  with  It.  The  phenomena  and 
the  laws  of  nature  which,  in  the  different 
kingdoms,  represent  life,  birth,  growth, 
death  and  the  resarrection  of  beings,  are 
preferred.  Such  are  the  germination  and 
the  growth  of  plants,  the  phases  of  the 
course  of  the  snn,  the  succession  of  the 
seasons,  the  phenomena  of  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  the  Nile,  etc.  Here,  be- 
cause of  the  real  resemblance  and  of 
natural  analogies,  the  fantastic  is  aban- 
doned. One  observes  a  more  Intelligent 
choice  of  symbolic  forms.  There  Is  an 
imagination  which  already  knows  how- 
to  regulate  Itself  and  to  control  itself— 
which  shows  more  of  calmness  and 
reason. 

Here,  then,  appears  a  higher  concilia* 
tion  of  idea  and  form,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  extraordinary  tendency  towards 
art,  an  irresistible  inclination  which  )e 
satisfied  in  a  manner  wholly  symboltoi 
bnt  superior  to  the  prevlons  modes.    It 
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ia  the  proper  tsndeiiof  towards  art,  and 
priDoIpal]^  towards  the  fignrative  arte. 
Hence  the  neceedty  of  finding  and  fash- 
ioning a  form,  an  emblem  which  may  ex- 
preag  the  Idea  and  may  be  enbordlnated 
to  It;  of  oreatinfT  a  work  wtiich  may  re- 
Teal  to  spirit  a  general  conc«plIoii;  of 
presenting  a  spectacle  which  may  ehow 
that  these  forms  have  been  chosen  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  profound  Ideas. 

litis  embiemallc  or  symbolic  combina- 
tion can  be  effected  in  varions  ways.  The 
mostabstractexpresBlonJsnnmlwr.  The 
symbolism  of  numbers  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  Egyptian  art.  The  sacred 
numbers  recar  unceasingly  In  flights  of 
steps,  columns,  etc.  There  are,  more- 
over, symbolic  fignres  traced  in  space, 
the  windings  of  the  labyrinth,  the  sacred 
dances  which  represent  the  movements 
oftheheavenlybodies.  In  afaigher grade 
is  placed  the  hnman  form,  already  mould- 
ed to  a  higher  perfection  than  in  India. 
A  general  symbol  snms  up  tbe  principal 
idea;  it  is  the  phcenix,  which  consumes 
itself  and  rises  from  its  asbee. 

In  the  myths  which  serve  for  the  tran- 
sition, as  those  of  Asia  Minor — in  the 
myth  of  Adonis  mourned  by  Tenns;  tn 
that  of  Caator  and  Pollux,  and  in  the  fk- 
ble  of  Proserpine,  this  idea  of  death  and 
resurrection  is  very  apparent. 

It  is  Egypt,  above  all,  which  has  nym- 
bolized  this  idea.  Egypt  is  the  Innd  of 
the  syioboi.  However,  the  problems  are 
not  resolved.  The  enigmas  of  Egyptian 
art  were  enigmas  to  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves.—  However  this  may  be  in  the 
East,  the  Egyptians,  among  eastern  na- 
tions, are  the  truly  artistic  people.  They 
show  an  indefhtigahle  activity  in  satisfy- 
ing that  longing  for  symbolic  rep'esen- 
tation  which  torments  thera.  But  their 
monoiuents  remain  mystenons  and  mate. 
The  spirit  has  not  yet  found  the  form 
which  is  appropriate  to  it;  It  does  not 
yet  know  how  to  speak  the  clear  and 
intelligible  Ituignago  of  spirit.  "  They 
were,  above  all,  an  architectural  peo- 
ple; they  excavated  the  soil,  scooped  oat 
lakes,  and,  with  their  Instinct  of  art,  ele- 
vated gigantic  structnres  into  the  light  of 
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day,  and  executed  under  the  soil  VoAb 
equally  immense.  It  was  the  ooonpi^ 
tion,  tiie  life  of  this  people,  which  OOT- 
ered  the  land  with  monuments,  nowhere 
else  In  so  great  quantity  andunderfonna 
so  varied," 

If  we  wish  to  characterize  in  a  more 
precise  manner  the  monuments  of  Egyp- 
tian art,  and  to  penetrate  the  sense  of 
them,  we  discover  the  following  aspecte: 

In  the  first  place,  the  principal  Idea,  the 
idea  of  death,  is  conceived  as  a  "moment" 
of  the  llf^  of  spirit,  not  as  a  principle  of 
evil ;  this  is  the  opposite  of  the  Fereian 
dualism.  Nor  is  there  an  absorption  of 
beings  into  the  universal  Being,  asin  tb6 
Indian  religion.  The  Invisible  preserves 
its  existence  and  its  personality ;  it  pre- 
serves even  its  physical  form.  Hence  the 
embalmings,  the  worship  of  the  dead. 
Moreover,  the  imagination  is  lifted  high- 
er than  this  visible  duration.  Among  the 
Egyptians,  for  the  first  time,  appears  the 
clear  distinction  of  sonl  and  body,  and 
the  dogma  of  immortality.  This  idea, 
nevertheless,  is  still  Imperfect,  for  they 
accord  an  eqqal  importance  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  body  and  that  of  the  soul. 

Snchis  the  conception  which  serves  as 
a  foundation  for  Egyptian  art,  and  which 
betrays  itself  under  a  multitude  of  sym- 
bolic forms.  It  is  in  this  idea  that  we 
must  seek  the  mRsning  of  the  works  of 
Egyptidn  architecture.  Two  worlds — the 
world  of  the  living  and  that  of  the  dead ; 
two  architectures — the  one  on  tbe  surface 
of  tbe  ground,  the  other  subterranean. 
The  labyrinths,  the  tombs,  and,  above  alt, 
the  pyramids,  represent  this  idea. 

The  pyramid,  imageof  symbolic  art,  is 
a  species  of  envelope,  cut  in  crystalline 
form,  which  conceals  a  mystic  object,  an 
invisible  being.  Hence,  also,  the  exterior, 
snperstitlone  side  of  worship,  an  excess 
dtfflcnit  to  escape,  tbe  adoration  of  the 
divine  principle  in  animals,  a  gross  wor- 
ship which  Is  no  longer  even  symbolic. 

Hieroglyphic  writing,  another  form  of 
Egyptian  art,  is  Itself  in  great  part  sym- 
bolic, since  it  makes  ideas  known  by  im- 
ages borrowed  from  nature,  and  which 
have  some  analogy  with  those  Ideas. 
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Bat  ft  defect  betrftTS  Itself,  especially  In 
the  rapreaentBtionB  of  the  baman  form. 
In  fiuit,  thoitffh  a  myAterioiu  and  flplrltnal 
iteoe  i>  there  revealed,  It  Is  not  trne  per- 
lonalltr.  The  internal  principle  fidli; 
action  and  Impnlse  come  fhnn  wiOionL 
Snoh  are  the  atataea  of  Uemnon,  which 
are  animate,  have  a  voloe,  and  ^ve  fbrth 
asonnd,  only  when  struck  by  the  rays  of 
the  san.  It  I>  not  the  human  voice  which 
eomes  from  within — as  eoho  of  the  eonl. 
This  tcvb  principle,  which  animates  the 
homtui  form,  remains  here  concealed, 
wrapped  ap,  mate,  without  proper  apon- 
taneity,  and  is  only  animated  nnderthe 
Inflnenceof  natnre. 

A  snperior  form  Is  that  of  the  myth  of 
Osiris,  the  Egyptian  god  par  exa^lence — 
that  god  who  is  engendered,  bom,  dies, 
and  is  resnscltated.  In  this  nLyth,  which 
offeis  various  slgnifloaUons,  physical, 
historical,  moral,  and  religions  or  me- 
taphysical, is  shown  the  anperiority  of 
these  conceptions  over  those  of  Indian 
-art. 

In  general,  in  Egyptian  art,  there  is  re- 
vealed a  profonnder,  more  apiritnal,  and 
more  moral  character.  The  human  form 
Is  no  longer  a  simple,  abstract  peraonifl- 
oaUon.  Religion  and  art  attempt  to  spi- 
ritualize themselves  j  they  do  not  attain 
their  object,  bnt  they  catch  sight  of  It 
and  aspire  to  It.  From  this  imperfection 
arises  the  abseuoe  of  freedom  in  the  hn- 
man  form.  The  human  figure  still  re- 
mains without  expression,  ooloasal,  seri- 
ous, rigid.  Thus  is  explained  those  atti- 
tudes of  the  Egyptian  statues,  the  arms 
atifT,  pressed  against  the  body,  without 
grace,  without  movement,  and  without 
life,  bnt  absorbed  in  profound  thought, 
and  full  of  seriousness. 

Hence  also  the  complication  of  the 
elements  and  symbols,  which  are  inter- 
mingled and  reflected  the  one  in  the  oth- 
er; a  thing  which  indicates  the  freedom 
of  spirit,  but  also  an  absence  of  clearness 
aod  deflnitenese.  Hence  tlie  obscore, 
enigmatic  character  of  those  symbols, 
which  always  cause  scholars  te  despair 
—enigmas  to  the  Egyptians  themselves. 
These  emblems  Involve  a  multitude  of 


profound  meanings.  They  rem^n  then 
as  a  testimony  of  fruitless  efforts  of  spi- 
rit to  comprahend  itself,  a  symbollm 
fidl  of  mysteries,  a  vast  enigma  rapc^ 
sented  by  a  symbol  which  soma  up  all 
these  enigmas  the  sphinx.  This  enignia 
Egypt  wiil  propose  to  Greece,  who  her- 
self will  make  of  it  the  problems  of  reli- 
gion and  philosophy.  The  sense  of  this 
enigma,  never  solved,  and  yet  alwaya 
solving,  is — "Han,  Jenovt  thtfeif."  Such 
is  the  maxim  which  Greece  inscribed  on 
the  front  of  her  temples,  the  problem 
which  she  presented  to  her  aagea  as  the 
very  end  of  wisdom. 

4.  Sebreto  Poetry. — In  this  review  of 
the  difi^rent  forms  of  art  and  of  worship 
among  the  different  nations  of  the  East, 
mention  should  be  made  of  a  religion 
which  Is  characterized  precisely  by  the 
rejection  of  all  symbol,  and  in  this  respect 
ia  little  Avorahle  to  ari,  bnt  whose  poetry 
bears  the  Impress  of  grandeur  and  snb- 
limity.  And  thus  Hegel  designates  He- 
brew Poetry  by  the  title  of  AH  of  the 
Bublimia.  At  the  same  time  he  casts  a 
glance  upon  Mahometan  pantheism, 
which  also  proscribes  images,  and  ban- 
ishes ftom  its  temples  every  fignrative 
representation  of  the  Divinity. 

The  sublime,  as  Kant  has  well  describ- 
ed it,  is  theattempt  to  express  the  Infinite 
In  the  finite,  without  flnding  any  eensa- 
ons  form  which  is  capable  of  represent- 
ing it.  It  Is  the  infinite,  manif^ted 
under  a  form  which,  making  clear  this 
opposition,  reveals  the  Immeasarable 
grandeur  of  the  infinite  as  surpassing  all 
representation  In  finite  forms. 

Now,  here,  two  points  of  view  are  to  be  * 
distinguished.  Either  the  iDflnite  is  Uie 
Absolute  Being  conceived  by  thought  aa 
the  immanent  substance  of  things,  or  it 
is  the  Infinite  Being  as  distinct  from  the 
I>eings  of  the  real  world,  but  elevating 
itself  above  them  by  the  entire  distance 
which  aeparatei  It  fh>m  the  finite,  so  that, 
compared  with  it,  they  are  only  pure 
nothing.  God  Is  thus  purified  from  aU 
contact,  from  all  participation  with  sen- 
suous existence,  which  disappears  and  ia 
annihilated  in  His  presence. 
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To  the  first  point  of  view  eorre§ponda 
oriental  pantheism,  God  is  there  con- 
oeirod  as  tin  absolate  Being,  imnunent 
Id  objects  the  most  diverse,  in  the  sun, 
Qie  sea,  the  liverB,  the  tre«8,  etc. 

A  conception  like  this  cannot  be  ez- 
proBoed  by  the  fl^foratlTB  arts,  but  only 
bjr  poetry.  Where  paatheism  is  pure,  it 
admits  no  Bensaoiu  representation,  and 
proscribes  images.  We  And  this  panthe- 
ism in  India.  All  the  enperior  gods  of 
the  Indian  mythology  are  absorbed  in  the 
Absolate  unity,  or  in  Brahm.  Oriental 
pantheism  is  developed  in  a  more  formal 
and  brilliant  manner  in  Mahometaniem, 
and  in  particular  among  the  Persian  Ha- 


But  the  truly  sublime  is  that  which  is 
represented  by  Hebrew  poetry.  Here, 
fi>r  the  first  time,  God  appears  truly  as 
Spirit,  as  the  invisible  Being  In  opposi- 
tion to  nature.  On  the  other  side,  e 
entire  universe,  in  spite  of  the  richness 
and  magnificence  of  its  phenomena,  com- 
pared with  the  Being  supremely  great, 
is  nothing  by  Itself.  Simple  creation  of 
God,  subject  to  hie  power,  It  only  exists 
to  manifest  and  glorify  him. 

Such  is  the  idea  which  forms  the  ground 
of  that  poetry,  the  characteristic  of  wliich 
is  sublimity'.  In  the  beautinil,  the  idea 
pierces  through  the  external  reality  of 
which  it  is  the  soul,  and  forms  with  it  a 
iiarmonious  unity.  In  the  sublime,  the 
visible  i-eality,  where  the  Infinite  is  man- 
ifested, is  abased  in  its  presence.  Ttiis 
Bupei-iority,  this  exaltation  of  the  Infinite 
over  the  finite,  the  infinite  distance  which 
separates  them,  is  what  the  att  of  the 
sublime  should  express.  It  la  religious 
art— preeminently,  sacred  art;  Its  uniqne 
design  is  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  God. 
This  rAle,  poetry  alone  can  fill. 

The  prertdllng  idea  of  Hebrew  poetry 
Is  Crod  as  master  of  the  world,  God  in 
hia  independent  existence  and  pure  es" 
ence,  inaccessible  to  sense  and  to  all 
sensuous  representation  which  does  not 
oorresppnd  to  his  grandeur.  God  is  the 
Creator  of  the  universe.  All  gross  ideas 
concerning  the  generation  of  beings  give 
place  to  that  of  a  siuritoal  creation: — 


"Let  there  beUght;  and  there  was  Ught." 
That  sentence  Indicates  a  creation  by 
word— «xpre8sion  of  thought  and  of  wUL 

Creation  then  takes  a  new  aspect,  bm^ 
ture  and  man  are  no  longer  deified.  To 
the  Infinite  is  clearly  opposed  the  finite, 
whieh  Is  no  longer  confounded  with  the 
divine  principle  as  in  the  symbolic  ood- 
ceptions  of  ottier  peoples.  Situations  and 
events  are  delineated  more  clearly.  The 
characters  assume  a  more  fixed  and  pre- 
cise meaning.  They  are  human  figures 
which  ofler  no  more  anything  ftntasUe 
and  strange ;  they  are  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble and  accessible  to  as. 

On  the  other  side,  In  spite  of  his  pow- 
erlessness  and  his  nothingness,  man  ob- 
tains here  fireer  and  more  Independent 
place  than  In  otlier  rell^ons.  The  immu- 
table character  of  the  divine  will  gives 
birth  to  the  .idea  of  law  to  which  man 
must  be  subject.  Hie  conduct  beoomee 
enlightened,  fixed,  regular.  The  perfect 
distinction  of  human  and  divine,  of  finite 
and  infinite,  brings  in  that  of  good  and 
evil,  and  permits  an  enlightened  choice. 
Merit  and  demerit  is  the  consequence  of 
it.  To  live  according  to  Jnstice  in  the  fhl- 
filment  of  law  is  the  end  of  human  exist- 
ence, and  it  places  man  indirect  commn- 
'nication  with  Giod.  Here  is  the  principle 
and  explanation  of  his  whole  life,  of  his 
happiness  and  his  misery.  The  events  of 
lite  are  considered  as  bieseings,  as  recom- 
penses, or  as  trials  and  chastisements. 

Here  also  appears  the  miracle.  Else- 
where, all  was  prodigious,  and,  by  con- 
seqoence,  nothing  was  miroculoas.  The 
miracle  supposes  a  regular  succession,  a 
constant  order,  and  an  interruption  of 
that  order.  But  the  whole  entire  creation 
is  a  perpetual  miracle,  designed  for  the 
glorification  and  praise  of  God. 

Such  are  the  ideas  which  are  expressed 
witii  BO  much  splendor,  elevation  and  po- 
etry in  the  Psalms — classic  examples  of 
the  truly  sublime — in  the  Propttets,  and 
the  sacred  books  in  general.  This  recog^ 
nitlonof  the  nothingneseof  things,  of  the 
greatness  and  omnipotence  of  God,  of  the 
nnworthiness  of  ipan  in  his  presence,  the 
oomplidnts,  the  lamentations,  the  outcry 
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of  the  soul  towards  God,  consdtnte  their 
pathos  and  their  Gablimity. 

OF  THE  OEVLEX  SYMBOL. 

FaMe,  Apologue,  Allegory,  etc. — "We 
have  run  over  the  different  forme  which 
symbolism  presents  among  ih6  difiei-eot 
peoples  of  the  East,  and  we  have  seen  it 
disappear  in  the  sablime,  which  places 
the  infinite  so  &r  above  the  finite  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  represented  by  seusu- 
ODS  fbrms,  bat  only  celebrated  in  its 
grandeur  and  its  power. 

Before  passing  to  another  epoch  of  art, 
Hegel  points  out,  as  a  transition  &om  the 
oriental  sj'mbol  to  the  Greek  idea],  amix- 
«d  form  whose  basis  is  comparUoa.  This 
ibnn,  which  also  belongs  principally  to 
the  £ast,  is  manifested  in  dlflerent  kinds 
of  poetry,  such  as  the  fable,  the  apologue, 
th£  proverb,  allegory,  and  comparUon, 
properly  so  called. 

The  aathor  develops  in  the  following 
manner  the  nature  of  this  form,  and  the 
place  which  he  assigns  to  it  in  the  devel- 
opment of  art: 

In  the  symbol,  properly  so  called,  the 
idea  and  the  form,  although  distinct  and 
even  opposed,  as  in  the  sublime,  are  re- 
nnited  by  an  essential  and  necessary  tie ; 
the  two  elements  are  not  strangeri)  to  one 
another,  and  the  spirit  seizes  Ihe  relation 
immediately.  Now  the  separation  of  the 
two  terms,  which  has  already  its  begin- 
ning in  the  symbol, on^ht  also  to  be  clear- 
ly effected,  and  find  its  place  in  the  devel- 
opment of  art.  And  as  spirit  worlis  no 
longer  spontaneously  but  with  reficciion, 
It  is  also  in  a  reflective  manner  that  it 
brings  the  two  termK  together.  This  form 
of  art,  whose  basi^  is  comparison,  may 
be  called  the  rejiexive  symbolic  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  irrejfexive  symbolic,  wboee 
principal  forms  we  have  niadied. 

Thus,  in  this  form  of  art,  the  connec- 
tion of  the  two  elements  is  no  more,  as 
heretofore,  a  connection  fonnded  upon 
the  nature  of  tbe  idea;  it  is  more  or  less 
the  result  of  an  artificial  combination 
which  depends  npon  tbe  will  of  tbe  poet, 
or  his  vigor  of  imagination,  and  on  his 
genius,  for  invention.  Sometimes  it 
starts  from  a  sensuous  phenomenon  to 


which  he  lends  a  spiritual  meaning,  an 
idea,  by  making  use  of  some  analogy. 
Sometimes  it  is  an  idea  which  he  seeks 
to  clothe  with  a  sensnoae  form,  or  with 
an  image,  by  a  certdn  resemblance. 

This  mode  of  conception  is  clear  bat 
snpcrflcial.  In  the  East  it  plays  a  distinct 
pari,  or  appears  to  prevail  as  one  of  the 
characteristic  traits  of  oriental  thonght. 
Later,  iu  tbo  grand  composition  of  classic 
or  romantic  poetry,  it  is  subordinated; 
it  fnrnisbes  ornaments  and  accessories, 
allegories,  itnages,  and  metaphors;  it 
coustitules  secondary  varieties. 

Hegel  then  divides  this  form  of  art,  and 
classes  the  varieties  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
He  dlstiufcuishes,  for  this  purpose,  two 
points  of  view :  first,  the  case  wheu  tbe 
sensuous  tact  is  presented  first  to  spirit, 
andspiiit  afteiwards  gives  it  a  significa- 
tion, as  ill  the  fable,  Ihe  parable,  the 
apologue,'ibe  proverb,  the  metamorpko- 
set;  second,  the  case  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  idea  which  appears  first  to 
the  spirit,  and  tbe  poet  afterwards  seeks 
to  adapt  toit  an  image,  a  sensuous  form, 
by  way  of  comparison.  Such  are  tbe 
enigma,  the  allegory,  the  metaphor,  the 
image,  and  the  comparison. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  author  in  the 
developments  which  lie  Ihiuhe  necessary 
to  give  to  the  analysis  til' each  of  these  in- 
ferior forms  of  poetry  or  art.* 
II.  Of  Classic  Akt. 

The  aim  of  art  is  to  represent  the  ideal, 
that  is  lo  say,  the  perfect  accord  of  the 

•  <lni'  cunnot  bxit  he  ustonielicrl  not  lo  se«.  Id 
llilii  n-v1ew  »f  tlie  iiiincipal  fonns  of  OrlentHl 
urt.  Chlti«»e  art  at  It'iiHt  meiitlODCd.  The  reason 
Is,  (hat,  iicconltng  Iu  Ucgel.  urt— Uii'  One  aits, 
propurly  apenklng— have  no  tiinlonce  muoug 
tticChiiiew.  TbCHpirll  of  tbnt  people  aonmB  to 
lilm  aiitl-urtlstlcand  i>rofla1c.  He  tliua  chKiac- 
li'Hzi's  Cblncve  art  til  bin  Philosophy  of  Hiatoiy: 
"TlilBniw,  In  generHl.hasa  rare  taleni  for  Imita- 
tion. wliltlitBeien-Ueil  not  only  In  tlie  things  of 
daily  life,  but  ulKo  In  ut.  It  bnanotyutanivi-dat 
the  rt'preBCiitHtion  of  the  beautiful  aa  trenulU^. 
In  palulinK.  i1  lacks  pcnpectlve  and  Bhadlug. 
Europi'iin  IniagvB,  Ilka  everything  ulBo.lt  ooplea 
»-eU.  ACTiliieBc  painter  Itnoweexftctly  how  ma- 
ny aealoB  there  are  on  the  back  of  a  ^arp.  bow 
many  autcheBalcafbaa;  he  knows  perfectly  tbe 
form  oflrecB  and  tbo  currature  of  thi^lr  blanch- 
es; but  till'  siiDllina.  the  Ideal. and  the  1»'u>ilinil. 
do  mil  iH-hiuK  Hi  all  lurhe  domain  of  lilB  urt  aiul 
lilH  ability."— /■Ai7a«v*Utf«-  GaeMchtt. 
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two  elementa  of  the  beantlful,  the  idea 
aDd  the  BenBuone  form.  Now  this  object 
symbolic  art  endearorc  vainly  to  attain. 
Sometimea  it  ia  nature  witliica  blind  force 
vhich  forma  theground  of  its  representa- 
tions ;  Bometimea  It  Is  the  spiritual  Befog, 
^hich  it  couceives  in  a  vague  manner, 
and  which  it  personifies  in  inferior  di- 
vioitics:  Between  the  idea  and  the  form 
there  ie  revealed  a  simple  affinity,  an  ex- 
ternal correspondence.  The  attempt  to 
reconcile  them  makes  clearer  the  opposi- 
tion ;  or  art,  in  wishing  to  express  spirit, 
only  creat«a  obacare  enifrmas.  Every- 
where there  ie  betrayed  the  abaeuce  of 
trne  personality  and  of  freedom.  For 
these  are  able  to  nofold,  ooly  with  the 
clear  consoiooenesa  of  itself  that  spirit 
achieves.  We  have  met,  it  is  true,  this 
idea  of  the  nature  of  spirit  aa  opposed  to 
the  sensuoas  world,  clearly  expressed  in 
the  religion  and  poetry  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  But  what  ia  born  of  this  oppo- 
sition is  not  the  Beautifbl ;  it  ia  the  Sub- 
lime. A  living  sentiment  of  personality 
ia  further  manifest  in  the  East,  in  the 
Arabic  race.  In  the  scorching  deserts,  in 
the  midst  of  free  apace,  it  has  ever  been 
distinguished  by  this  trait  of  indepen- 
dence and  indivlduallt}-,  which  bett«ys 
itself  by  hatred  of  the  siranger,  thirst  for 
vengeance, a  deliberate  cruelty;  also  by 
love,  by  greatness  of  soul  and  devotion, 
and  above  all,  by  passion  for  advenluri;. 
This  race  is  also  distinguished  by  a  mind 
free  and  clear,  ingeuioas  and  foil  of 
anbtlety,  lively,  brilliant — ofwhich  It  haa 
given  so  many  proofs  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. But  we  have  here  only  a  super- 
ficial side,  devoid  of  profundity  and 
universality;  it  is  not  true  personality 
supported  on  a  solid  basis,  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  spirit  and  of  the  moral  nature. 
All  these  elements,  separate  or  united, 
cannot,  then, presentthe  Ideal.  Theyare 
antecedents,  conditions,  and  materials, 
and,  together,  ofi'er  nothing  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  idea  of  real  beanty.  Tbla 
ideal  t)eBnty  we  shall  find  realized,  for 
the  flret  time,  among  the  Greek  race  and 
in  Classic  art,  which  we  now  propose  to 
characterize. 
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In  order  that  (he  two  elementa  of  beau- 
ty may  be  perfectly  harmonized,  it  is 
uecesaary  that  the  first,  the  Idea,  be  the 
spirit  itself,  possessed  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  nauiie  and  of  its  free  person- 
ality. If  one  is  then  asked,  what  is  the 
form  which  corrcaponds  to  thia  idea, 
which  expreases  the  personal,  individual 
spirit?  the  only  anawer  is,  the  hitman 
form;  for  it  alone  Is  capable  of  manifest 
iog  spirit. 

Classic  art,  which  represents  fl-ee  spi- 
rituality nnder  an  Individual  form.  Is 
then  necessarily  anthropomorphic.  An- 
thropomorphism is  its  very  essence,  and 
we  shall  do  it  wrong  to  make  of  this  a 
reproach.  Christian  art  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion  are  themselves  anthropo- 
morphic, and  this  they  are  in  a  still 
higher  degfee  since  God  uade  himself 
really  man,  since  Christ  is  not  a  mere 
divine  persouificatioa  conceived  by  the 
imagination,  since  he  is  both  truly  God 
and  truly  man.  He  passed  through  all 
the  phases  of  earthly  existence;  he  was 
born,  be  snfiered,  and  be  died.  In  classic 
art  aensuoua  nature  does  not  die,  bat  it 
has  no  resurrection.  Thua  this  religion 
does  not  fully  satisfy  the  human  aoul. 
The  Greek  ideal  has  for  baeis  an  un- 
changeable harmony  between  the  spirit 
and  the  sensuous  rorm,  the  unalterable 
sereuity  of  the  immortal  gods;  bat  this 
calm  ia  aomewbat  frigid  and  inanimate. 
Ctasaic  art  did  not  take  in  the  trne  ee- 
seuce  of  the  divine  natui'e,  nor  penetrate 
the  depths  of  the  soul.  It  could  not  un- 
veil the  innermost  powers  in  their  oppo- 
sition, or  re-establish  their  harmony. 
All  thia  phase  of  existence,  wickedness, 
misfortune,  moral  snficring,  the  revolt 
of  the  will,  gnawinga  and  rendings  of 
the  soul,  were  unknown  to  it.  It  did 
not  pass  beyond  the  proper  domain  of 
aeusnouB  beauty,  but  it  represented  it 
perfectly. 

This  ideal  of  classic  beanty  was  real- 
ized by  the  Greeks.  The  most  favorable 
conditions  for  unfolding  it  were  found 
combined  among  them.  The  geographi- 
cal position,  the  genius  uf  that  people, 
its  moral  character,  its  political  life,  all 
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oonld  not  but  aid  the  accompli Bbment  of 
tlwt  Idea  of  ctaasic  beauty  whose  chorao- 
teristica  are  proportion,  measnre,  and 
harmony.  Placed  bet^ween  Asia  and  En- 
rope,  Greece  realized  the  accord  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  pnblic  manners,  of  the 
state  and  the  individual,  of  spirit  gene- 
ral and  particnlar.  Its  §:enlns,B  mixture 
of  spontaneity  and  reflection,  presented 
an  equal  fusion  of  contraries.  The  feel- 
ing of  this  auspicious  harmony  pierces 
throngh  all  the  productions  of  tlie  Greek 
mind.  It  was  the  moment  of  youth  in 
the  life  of  humanity — a  fleering  age,  a 
moment  unique  and  irrerocabie,  like 
that  of  beauty  In  the  iadiridual. 

Art  attains,  then,  the  culminating  point 
of  tenauona  beauty  under  the  form  of 
plastic  individuality.  The  worship  of  the 
BeauUrnl  Is  the  entire  life  of  the  Greek 
race.  Thus  religion  and  art  are  identt* 
fled.  All  forms  of  Greek  civilization  are 
anbordinate  to  art. 

It  is  important  here  to  determine  the 
new  position  of  the  artist  in  the  produc- 
tion of  works  of  art. 

Art  appears  here  not  as  a  prodoction 
of  nature,  bnt  as  a  creation  of  the  indi- 
vidual spirit.  It  is  the  work  of  a  free 
Spirit  which  Is  conscious  of  Itself,  which 
Is  self-possessed,  which  has  nothing 
vague  or  obscure  in  Its  thought,  and 
finds  itself  hindered  by  no  technical  dif- 
flcnlty. 

This  new  position  of  the  Greek  artist 
manifests  itself  in  content,  form,  aud 
technical  skill. 

With  regard  to  the  contenti  or  the  ideas 
which  it  ought  to  representfln  opposition 
to  symbolic  art,  where  the  spirit  gropes 
and  seeks  without  power  to  arrive  at  a 
clear  uoMon,  the  artist  finds  the  idea  al- 
ready made  In  the  dogma,  the  popular 
Alth,  and  a  complete,  precise  Idea,  of 
which  he  renders  to  himself  an  account. 
Nevertheless,  he  does  not  enslave  him- 
self with  it;  he  accepts  it,  but  reprodu- 
ces it  freely.  The  Greek  artists  received 
their  subjects  from  the  popular  religion; 
which  was  an  idea  originally  transmitted 
ftom  the  East,  but  already  transformed 
Intheconscfousnessofibe people.  They, 


in  their  turn,  transfbrmed  it  Into  the 
sense  of  the  beautinil;  they  both  repio- 
dnced  and  created  It. 

Bnt  it  is  above  all  npon  the  form  that 
this  free  activity  concentrates  and  exer- 
cises itself.  While  symbolic  art  weariea 
itself  in  seeking  a  thousand  extraordina- 
ry forms  to  represent  its  ideas,  havhiff 
neither  measure  nor  fixed  rule,  the  Greek 
artist  confines  himself  to  his  snlijeot,  the 
limits  of  which  he  respects.  Then  be- 
tween the  content  and  the  form  be  esta- 
blishes a  perfect  harmony,  for,  I[)  elabo- 
rating the  form,  he  also  perfects  the  con- 
tent.  He  fVeea  them  both  from  useless 
accessories,  in  order  to  adapt  the  one  to 
the  other.  Hencefortii  he  Is  not  checked 
by  an  Immovable  and  traditional  type ; 
he  perfects  the  whole,  for  content  and 
form  are  iDseparahle ;  he  develops  both 
In  the  serenity  of  inspiration. 

As  to  the  technical  element,  ability 
combined  with  Inspiration  belongs  to 
the  classic  artist  In  the  highest  degree. 
Nothing  restrains  or  embarrasses  him. 
Here  are  no  hindrances  as  in  a  station- 
ary religion,  where  the  forms  are  conse- 
crated by  usage — in  Egypt,  for  example. 
And  this  ability  is  always  increasing. 
Frogi-eas  In  the  processes  of  art  is  neces- 
sary to  the  realization  of  pure  beauty  and 
the  perfect  execntion  of  works  of  genial. 

After  these  general  considerations  up- 
on classic'  art,  Hegel  studies  it  more  In 
detail.  He  considers  It,  let,  in  its  devel- 
opment; 2d,  In  Itself,  as  realization  of 
the  ideal ;  3d,  In  the  causes  which  have 
produced  its  downfall. 

1.  In  what  concerns  the  development 
of  Greek  art,  the  anthor  dwellslong  upon 
the  history  and  progress  of  mythology. 
This  is  because  religion  and  art  are  con- 
fused. The  central  point  of  Greek  art  Is 
Olympus  and  its  beautiful  divinities. 

The  following  are  what  are,  according 
to  Hegel,  the  principal  stages  of  the  de- 
velopment of  art,  and  of  the  Greek  my- 
thology. 

The  first  stage  of  progress  consists  in  a 
reaction  against  tbesymbolic  form, which 
It  is  Interested  in  destroying.  The  Greek 
gods  came  from  the  East;  the  Greeka 
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borrowed  tbdr  dlTlnltieii  from  forrign 
nligioav.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
ny  they  invented  them;  fbrlnvenUon 
doMnotexolndeborrowingr-  Theytnme- 
formed  the  Ideu  contained  in  the  ant»-' 
lior  tradlttoDB.  Now,  upon  what  had 
this  tranaformatjon  any  bearing?  In  tt 
!■  the  hiatory  of  polytheism  and  antlqoe 
art,  whleh  follows  a  parallel  oonree,  and 
ii  inseparable  fh>m  It. 

The  Qreolan  dlTinitles  are,  first  of  all, 
moral  personages  invested  with  the  bn- 
man  tana.  The  first  development  oon- 
slsta,  then,  in  rejecting  those  gross  aym- 
bola  which,  in  the  oriental  natnraliim, 
form  the  object  of  worship,  and  which 
disfigure  the  representations  of  art.  This 
pn^ress  is  marked  by  the  degradatioD 
of  tbe  animal  kingdom.  It  is  clearly  in- 
dicated In  a  great  namber  of  ceremonies 
and  fables  of  polytbeism,  by  saorLfloeB  of 
animals,  sacred  hnnts,  and  many  of  the 
sxpioit*  attributed  to  heroes,  in  par- 
ticoUr  the  labors  of  Hercules.  Some 
of  the  fables  of  ^sop  have  the  same 
meaning. 

The  metamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  also 
disflgared  myths,  or  fiiblee  become  bnr- 
lesqae,  of  which  the  content,  easy  (o  be 
reoognlsed,  contains  the  same  idea. 

Tbia  la  the  opposite  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Egyptians  considered  animals, 
fiatare,  tiere,  in  placeof  being  venerated 
and  adored,  Is  lowered  and  degraded.  To 
wear  an  animal  form  is  no  longer  deifl- 
oation ;  It  is  the  punishment  of  a  mon- 
■troiia  erime.  Tbe  gods  themselves  are 
shamed  by  snch  a  form,  and  they  assume 
it  only  to  satisfy  the  passions  of  the  sens- 
ual nature.  Bach  is  tbe  signification  of 
many  of  the  fables  of  Jupiter,  as  those  of 
DanatJ,  of  Enropa,  of  Leda,  of  Ganymede. 
The  representation  of  the  generative 
principle  in  nature,  which  oonstitntes 
One  eontent  of  the  ancient  mythologies, 
la  here  changed  Into  a  series  of  histories 
where  tbe  father  of  gods  and  men  plays 
a  rMe  but  little  edifying,  and  frequently 
ridiculous.  Finally,  all  that  part  of  r^ 
Hglon  which  relates  to  sensual  desires  is 
flrowdedintothebaokgroDnd,and  repre> 
Muted  by  sabordlnate  diTlnlUes;  CSroe, 


who  changes  men  Into  swine  *,  Fan,  Bile* 
nas,  the  Satyrs,  and  the  Fauns.  Th« 
human  fbrm  predominates,  the  animal 
being  barely  indicated  by  ears,  by  little 
horns,  etc. 

Another  advance  is  to  be  noted  In  the 
omolet.  Tbe  phenomena  of  nature.  In 
placeof  being  an  object  of  admiration 
and  worstiip,  are  only  signs  by  which 
the  gods  make  known  their  will  to  moi^ 
tals.  These  prophetic  signs  become  more 
and  more  (imple,  till  at  last  it  is,  above 
all,  the  voice  of  man  which  Is  tbe  organ 
of  the  oracle.  The  oracle  is  ambignoos, 
so  that  the  man  who  receives  It  Is  obliged 
to  interpret  it,  to  blend  his  reason  with 
it.  In  dramatic  art,  for  example,  man 
does  not  act  solely  by  himself;  be  coin 
Bultslbe  gods, he  obeys  tbeir  will;  bntbla 
will  is  confounded  with  theirs — a  plaee 
is  reserved  for  his  liberty. 

Tbe  distinction  between  the  old  and 
the  new  divinities  marks  still  more  this 
progress  of  moral  liberty.  Among  the 
former,  who  personify  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, a  gradation  it  already  established. 
In  the  first  place,  the  untamed  and  lower 
powers,  ChaoB,  Tartarus,  Erebus;  then 
Uranns,  Oea,  the  f^anU,  and  the  Titans; 
In  ahlgher  rank,  Prometheus,  at  first  the 
Mend  of  the  new  gods,  the  beuefhctor  of 
men,  then  punished  by  Jupiter  for  that 
apparent  beneficence;  an  inconaequenee 
which  la  explained  throngh  this,  that  If 
Prometheus  tanght  Industry  to  men,  he 
created  an  occasion  of  discords  and  dla- 
eenslons,  by  not  giving  them  instruction 
more  elevated — morality,  the  sclenee 
of  government,  the  guarantees  of  pro]^ 
erty.  Snch  Is  the  profound  sense  of  that 
myth,  and  Plato  thus  explains  it  In  bis 
dialogues. 

Another  class  of  divinities  equally  an- 
cient, but  already  etblcal,  althongh  tbey 
recall  the  fatality  of  the  physical  laws, 
are  the  Enmenides,  Dice,  and  tbe  Furies. 
We  see  appearing  here  tbe  ideas  of  right 
and  Justice,  but  of  exclusive,  absolute, 
strict,  nnconseiooa  right,  nnder  the  form 
of  an  Implacable  vengeance,  or,  like  the 
andent  Memesla,  of  a  power  which 
abases  all  that  is  high,  and  re-establlshea 
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eqiulltf  by  levelliiiK;  a  thini;  wblch  1b 
the  opposite  of  Irne  jaetice. 

Finally,  this  development  of  the  classic 
ideal  rareals  itaelf  more  clearly  in  the 
theogony  and  getiealogy  of  the  gods,  in 
their  origin  and  their  anccession,  by  the 
abasement  of  the  divinities  of  the  previ- 
OQS  races;  In  the  faosdltty  which  flashes 
out  between  them,  in  the  resolution 
which  has  carried  away  the  sovereignty 
from  tbe  old  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  new  dlTlnitJes.  Meanwhtle  the  dis- 
tinction develops  itself  to  the  point  of 
engendering  strife,  and  the  conflict  be- 
comes the  principal  event  of  mythology. 

This  couflict  is  that  of  nature  and  spi- 
rit, and  it  is  the  law  of  the  world.  Un- 
der the  historic  form,  it  is  the  perfecting 
of  fanmsn  nature,  the  successive  conquest 
of  rights  and  property,  the  amelioration 
of  laws  and  of  the  political  constitution. 
In  the  religious  representations,  it  is  tbe 
triumph  of  the  moral  divioitdes  over  the 
powers  of  nature. 

This  combat  is  announced  as  tbe 
grandest  catastrophe  in  the  history  of 
the  world ;  moreover,  this  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  a  particular  myth ;  it  is  tbe  prin- 
dpal,  decisive  fact  which  constitutes  the 
tbe  centre  of  this  mythology. 

The  conclusion  of  all  this  in  respect  to 
the  history  of  art  and  to  tbe  development 
of  the  ideal,  is  that  art  ought  to  act  like 
mythology,  and  reject  as  unworthy  all 
that  is  purely  physical  or  animal,  that 
which  is  confused,  fantastic,  or  obscure, 
all  gross  tniDgllng  of  the  material  and 
the  spiritual.  All  these  creations  of  an 
Ill-regulated  imagiuation  flnd  hero  no 
mora  place;  they  must  flee  twfom  the 
light  of  the  Soul.  Art  pnrifles  itself  of 
all  caprice,  fancy,  or  symbolic  accessory, 
of  every  vague  and  confused  idea. 

In  like  manner,  the  new  gods  form  an 
organized  and  established  world.  Tb>s 
unity  affirms  and  perfects  itself  more  in 
the  later  dovelopuienta  of  plastic  art  and 
poetry. 

Nevertheless,  the  old  elements,  driven 
back  by  the  accession  of  moral  forces, 
preserve  a  place  at  their  side,  or  are 
eombined  with  tbem.    6aohis,  for  ex- 


ample, the  signlfloanoe  and  the  aim  of 
tbe  mysteries. 

In  tbe  new  divinities,  who  are  ethical 
persons,  there  remains  also  an  echo,  a 
nflezof thepowersofnature.  Theypre- 
sent,  coneequently,  a  combination  of  tho 
physical  and  the  ethical  element,  but  the 
first  is  subordinate  to  the  second.  Thtu, 
Neptune  Is  the  sea,  but  he  Is  besides  In- 
voked as  the  god  of  navigation  and  the 
founder  of  cities ;  Apollo  is  the  Sun,  the 
god  of  light,  but  he  is  also  tbe  god  of  spi- 
ritual light,  of  science,  and  of  tbe  oraclea. 
In  Jupiter,  Diana,  Hercules,  and  Venua, 
It  is  easy  to  discover  tbe  physical  side 
combined  with  the  moral  sense. 

Thus,  in  the  new  divinities,  the  ele- 
ments of  nature,  after  having  been  de- 
based and  degraded,  reappear  and  are 
preserved.  This  is  also  true  of  the  forma 
of  tbe  animal  kingdom ;  bat  the  symbolic 
sense  is  more  and  more  lost.  Theyfigure 
no  longer  ae  accessories  combined  with 
the  hDmanfbim,  but  are  reduced  to  mere 
emblems  or  attributes  indicating  signs — 
as  the  esgle  by  the  side  of  Jupiter,  the 
peacock  befoi'e  Juno,  the  dove  near  Ve- 
nus— where  the  principal  myth  is  no 
more  than  an  accidental  fact,  of  little 
impoptance  in  the  life  of  the  god,  and 
which,  abandoned  to  the  imagination  of 
the  poets,  becomes  the  text  of  licentioDB 
histories. 

2.  After  having  considered  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ideal  in  Greek  art,  a  de- 
velopment parallel  to  that  of  religion 
aud  mythology,  we  have  to  consider  It 
In  Its  principal  characteristics,  such  as  it 
has  emanated  tntta  tbe  creative  activity 
or  from  the  imagination  of  the  poet  and 
the  artist. 

This  mythology  has  its  origin  in  the 
previous  religions,  but  its  gods  are  the 
creation  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Tradi- 
tion furnished  the  materials ;  but  the  idea 
which  each  god  ought  to  represent,  and, 
besides,  the  form  which  ezpreesee  it  In 
its  purity  and  simplicity,  this  Is  what 
was  notglven.  This  ideal  type  the  poeta 
drew  from  their  genius,  discoTering  also 
tbe  true  form  which  befitted  it.  There- 
by they  were  creators  of  that  mythology 
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wfaicU  we  Mlinire  In  Greek  &rt,  and  which 
!■  conbanded  with  it. 

The  Greek  gods  here  no  less  their  ori- 
tfin  in  the  spirit  and  the  credences  of  the 
Greek  people,  and  in  the  national  belief; 
the  poets  were  the  interpreters  of  the 
general  thoaght,  of  what  there  wae  most 
elevated  in  the  imaffinatiou  of  the  people . 
Henceforth,  the  artist,  aa  we  have  seen 
above,  takea  a  position  whoUj  different 
from  thatwhich  he  held  in  the  East.  His 
inspiration  is  personal.  His  work  Is  that 
of  a  free  imagination,  creating  according 
to  its  own  conceptions.  -  The  Inspiration 
does  not  come  from  without;  what  they 
reveal  is  the  ideas  of  the  human  spirit, 
wliat  tliere  is  deepest  in  the  lieart  of  man. 
Also,  the  artists  are  trnl^  poets ;  tliey 
lubion,  according  to  their  liking,  the 
content  and  the  form,  In  order  to  draw 
from  them  fk«e  and  original  flgnres. 
Tradition  is  shorn,  in  their  hands,  of  ait 
that  is  gross,  s^inbolic,  repulsive,  and 
deformed;  they  eliminate  the  idea  which 
tbey  wish  to  Illoslrate,  and  in divi dualize 
it  under  the  hn man  form.  Such  is  tbe 
manner,  free  though  not  arbitrary,  In 
which  the  Greek  artiste  proceed  in  the 
creation  of  their  works. 

They  are  poets,  but  also  prophets  aud 
diviners.  They  represent  human  actions 
in  divine  actions,  and,  reciprocally,  with- 
out having  Ihe  clear  and  decided  distinc- 
tions. They  maintidn  tbe  union,  tbe  ao< 
cord,of  thehuman  and  tbediviue.  Such 
is  tbe  significance  of  tbe  greater  part  of 
the  apparitions  of  the  gods  Id  Homer, 
when  tbe  gods,  for  example,  consult  the 
lieroes,  or  Interfere  in  the  combats. 

Meanwhile,  if  we  wish  to  understand 
the  nature  qfthis  idetU,  to  determine  In 
a  more  precise  manner  tlie  character  of 
the  divinities  of  Greek  art,  tbe  following 
remarks  are  suggested,  considering  them 
at  the  same  time  on  tbe  general,  Uie  jior- 
tieutor,  and  tbe  individual  sides. 

The  first  attribute  which  distinguishes 
tbem  is  something  general,  snbstautial. 
The  immortal  gods  are  strangers  to  the 
miseries  and  to  the  agitations  of  human 
existence.  They  enjoy  an  unalterable 
calmness  and  serenity,  fixtm  which  they 


derive  their  repose  and  their  majesty. 
They  are  cot,  however,  vague  abstrac- 
tions, universal  and  purely  ideal 
existences.  To  tills  character  of  gene- 
rality is  Joined  Individuality.  Each  di- 
vinity has  his  traits  and  proper  physiog- 
nomy, his  particular  rAle,  his  sphere  of 
acUWty,  determined  and  limited.  A  just 
measure, moreover,iahere observed;  the 
two  elements,  the  geueral  aud  the  iodi- 
vidaal,  are  in  perfect  accord. 

At  the  same  time,  this  moral  character 
is  manifested  nnder  an  external  and  cor- 
poreal form  itself)  its  most  perfect  ex- 
pression, in  which  appears  the  harmoni- 
ous fusion  of  tbe  external  form  with  the 
internal  principle  animating  It. 

This  physical  form,  as  well  as  the  spi- 
ritual principle  which  is  manifested  in  it, 
is  freed  from  all  the  accidents  of  material 
life,  and  from  the  miseries  of  finite  exist- 
ence. Itisthehumanbody  withitsbeau- 
tiful  proportions  and  their  harmony ;  all 
announces  beauty,  liberty,  grace.  It  is 
thus  that  this  form,  in  its  purity,  corre- 
sponds to  the  spiritual  and  diviue  prin- 
ciple which  is  incarnate  In  it.  Hence  tbe 
nobleness,  tbe  grandeur,  aud  the  elevsr- 
tion  of  those  figures,  which  have  nothing 
in  common  with  tbe  wants  of  material 
lift,  and  seem  elevated  above  their  bodi- 
ly existence.  They  are  immorial  dlvinl- 
Ueswith  human  features.  The  body,  in 
spite  of  its  beauty,  appears  as  asuperfiu- 
ons  appendage;  and,  nevertheless,  it  is 
an  animated  and  living  form  which  pre- 
sents the  indestructible  harmony  of  the 
two  principles,  the  sonl  and  the  body. 

But  a  contradiction  presents  itself  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  materia]  form. 
This  harmonious  whole  conceals  a  prin- 
ciple of  destruction  which  will  make  iU 
self  felt  more  and  more.  We  may  per- 
ceive in  these  flgnres  an  air  of  sadness  In 
tbemldstofgreatnesH.  Though  absorbed 
in  themselves,  calm  and  serene,  they  lack 
ft^edom  from  care  and  inward  satisfiio- 
tion;  something  cold  and  impassive  is 
found  in  their  featnres,  especially  if  we 
compare  them  with  the  vivacity  of  mod- 
em sentiment.  This  divine  peace,  this 
Indifierence  to  alt  that  is  mortal  aud  tran- 
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alent,  forms  h  contrast  wltli  the  moral 
grwtnessand  tbeoorporeftl  form.  These 
p)ac!d  dlvinftlea  compUIa  both  of  their 
fUhdtf  andof  their  physical  existence. 
We  read  Dpon  their  fbatares  the  destiny 
which  weighs  them  down. 

Now,  what  la  the  partlcnlar  art  most 
appropriate  to  represent  this  ideal  ?  Eri- 
AodQy  it  it  aouipture.  It  alone  is  capable 
of  Bhowing>  as  those  ideal  flgares  la  their 
eternal  repose,  of  expreasiagr  the  perfect 
harmon;  of  the  splritoat  principle  and 
the  Bensnons  form.  To  it  has  been  con- 
fided the  mission  of  realidDg  this  ideal 
in  its  purity,  its  greatness,  and  its  per- 
fectiOD. 

Poetry — above  all,  dramatic  poetry, 
which  makes  the  gods  act,  and  draws 
them  into  strife  and  combat,  contrary  to 
their  greatness  aad  their  dignity — is 
macb  less  capable  of  answering  thla 
pnrpoee. 

If  we  consider  these  divinities  in  their 
particular  and  no  longer  in  their  general 
character,  we  see  that  they  form  a  plu- 
rality, a  whole,  a  totality,  which  is  polff- 
tlteim^  Each  partlcnlar  god,  while  hav- 
ing hli  proper  and  original  character,  is 
himself  a  complete  whole;  he  also  pos- 
sesses the  distlactive  qoalitles  of  the 
other  divinities.  Hence  the  richness  of 
these  characters.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Greek  polytheism  does  not  pre- 
sent a  systematic  whole.  Olympos  is 
composed  of  a  mnltltnde  of  distinct  gods, 
who  do  not  form  an  established  hierar- 
chy. Bank  Is  notrigoronsly  fixed,  whence 
the  liberty,  the  serenity,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  personages.  Withoat  this 
apparent  contradiction,  the  divinities 
wonld  be  embarrassed  by  one  another, 
shackled  Id  their  development  and  pow- 
er. In  place  of  being  tme  penons,  they 
would  be  only  allegorical  beings,  or  per- 
sonified abstractions. 

As  to  their  sensaons  representation, 
senlptnre  is,  moreover,  the  art  best  adap- 
ted to  express  this  partlcnlar  character^ 
Istic  of  the  natnre  of  the  gods.  By  com- 
bining with  immovable  grandenr  the  In- 
dividnality  of  features  pecnliar  to  eadh 
of  them,  It  fixes  In  their  statnes  the  most 


perftct  expression  of  their  character,  and 
determines  Its  definite  form.  Sculpture, 
here  again,  Is  more  ideal  than  poetry.  It 
oObrs  a  more  determined  and  fixed  fonn, 
while  poetry  mingles  with  it  a  crowd  at 
actions,  of  histories  and  accidental  par> 
tloulaft.  Sonlptore  creates  absolute  and 
eternal  models;  It  has  fixed  the  type  of 
true,  classic  beauty,  which  Is  the  basis  of 
all  other  productions  of  Qreek  geolua, 
and  Is  here  the  central  point  of  art. 

But  In  order  to  represent  the  gods  In 
their  trne  individuality,  it  does  not  suf* 
flee  to  distinguish  them  by  certain  pa^ 
ticular  attributes.  Moreover,  classic  ait 
does  not  confine  itself  to  representliig 
these  personages  as  immovable  and  self- 
absorbed;  It  shows  them  also  in  movs- 
ment  and  in  action.  The  characterofthe 
gods  then  partlcnlarlies  Itself,  and  ex< 
hibits  the  special  features  of  which  the 
physiognomy  of  each  god  Is  composed. 
This  is  the  accidental,  positive,  historic 
side  which  figures  In  mythoIog>',  and 
also  In  art,  as  an  accessory  bnt  neceesaiy 
element. 

These  materials  are  famished  by  his- 
tory or  fable.  They  are  the  antecedents, 
the  local  particulars,  which  give  to  the 
gods  their  living  individuality  and  ori- 
ginality. Some  are  borrowed  ttom  the 
symbolic  religions,  which  preserve  a 
vestige  thereof  In  the  new  creation  ;  tb» 
symbolic  element  is  absorbed  in  the  new 
myth.  Others  have  a  national  oriftin, 
which,  again,  is  connected  with  berolo 
times  and  foreign  traditions.  Others, 
finally,  spring  from  local  ci reams tanoea, 
relating  to  the  propagation  of  the  myths, 
to  their  formation,  to  the  usages  and  c^ 
remoniesof worship, etc.  AJlthesemat^ 
rials,  fashioned  by  art,  give  to  the  Gre^ 
gods  the  appearance,  the  interest,  and  the 
obarm,  of  living  fanmanlty.  But  this  tr^ 
dltional  side,  which  in  its  origin  had  a 
symbolic  sense,  loses  it  little  byllttie;  it 
is  designed  only  to  complete  Uie  Indivi- 
duality of  the  gods — to  give  to  them  a 
more  hnman  and  more  eensuona  form — 
to  add,  through  details  freqnenU  yon  wor- 
thy of  divine  majesty,  tbe  side  of  the  ar- 
bitrary and  accidental.  Scnlpture,  which 
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nprewnts  the  pnre  ideal,  ongbt,  wltfaoat 
wholly  ezclnding  It  In  fiMt,  to  allow  It  to 
appear  aa  little  aapoailble;  Itrepreunts 
It  as  accOMOry  in  the  bead-dresa,  the 
anna,  the  orDamenta,  the  external  attri- 
bntea.  Another  eonrce  for  the  more  pre- 
elee  detenninaUon  of  the  character  of  the 
gods  ia  their  intervention  In  the  aotiona 
and  circnmatancea  of  homan  life.  Here 
the  imagination  of  the  poet  expanda  1^ 
self  aa  an  iiiexbanatlble  aonrce  In  a  crowd 
of  partionlar  historiea,  of  tralte  of  char- ' 
acter  and  actions,  attributed  to  the  goda. 
The  problem  of  art  conalats  in  combin- 
ing, in  a  natnral  and  living  manner,  the 
actlona  of  divine  peraonagea  and  hnman 
actions,  in  aoch  a  manner  that  the  godi 
appear  aa  the  general  canae  of  what  man 
himself  accomplishea.  The  goda,  thna, 
are  the  internal  prindples  which  reside 
in  the  depths  of  the  hnman  soul;  its  own 
passions,  In  ao  far  as  they  are  elevated, 
and  Its  personal  thoaght ;  or  It  la  the  ne- 
oeBsity  of  the  aitoation,  the  force  of  cir- 
cnmBtances,  from  whose  fatal  action  man 
anffers.  It  ia  this  which  pierces  throagh 
all  the  sitnations  where  Homer  canses 
the  goda  to  Intervene,  and  tbroogh  the 
manner  in  which  they  inflnence  events. 

But  throagh  this  side,  the  goda  of  claa- 
sle  art  abandon  more  and  more  the  al- 
lent  serenity  of  the  ideal,  to  descend  into 
the  multiplicity  of  individual  sitoations, 
of  actions,  and  into  Uie  conflict  of  hnman 
passions.  Classic  art  thns  finds  itself 
drawn  to  the  laat  degree  of  Individnall- 
latlon ;  It  fhlls  Into  the  agreeable  and  the 
gracefal.  The  divine  is  absorbed  in  the 
tlnite,  which  la  addressed  exclasively  to 
the  sensibility,  and  no  longer  aatlefiea 
thoaght.  Imagination  and  art,  aeking 
this  side  and  exaggerating  It  more  and 
more,  corrnpt  religion  itaelf.  The  aevere 
ideal  gives  place  to  merely  sensnooa 
heaaty  and  harmony ;  it  removes  itself 
more  and  more  from  the  eternal  ideas 
which  form  the  ground  of  religion  and 
art,  and  these  are  dragged  down  to  ruin. 

3.  In  fhct,  Independently  of  the  exter- 
nal canaea  which  have  occasioned  the 
decadenos  of  Greek  art  and  precipitated 
its  downfall,  many  internal  causes.  In  the 
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very  natnre  of  the  Greek  ideal,  rendered 
that  downfUI  Inevitable.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Greek  goda,  as  we  bave  seen, 
bear  In  themaelves  the  germ  of  their  de- 
struction, and  the  defect  which  they  con- 
ceal is  nnvelled  by  the  representations 
of  classic  art  itablf.  The  plurality  of  the 
goda  and  their  diversity  makes  them  al- 
ready accidental  existencea;  this  multi- 
plicity cannot  satisfy  reason.  Thought 
dissolves  them  and  makes  them  return 
to  a  single  divinity.  Horeover,  the  goda 
do  not  remain  in  their  eternal  repose ; 
they  enter  into  action,  take  part  in  the 
intereets,  in  the  passions,  and  mingle  in 
tlie  collisions  of  buman  life.  The  multi- 
tude of  relaUona,  In  which  they  are  en- 
gaged as  actors  in  thla  drama,  deatroya 
their  divine  majeaty — contradicts  their 
grandeur,  their  dignity,  their  beauty. 
In  the  trne  ideal  Itaelf,  that  of  aculpture, 
we  obaerve  something,  the  inanimate, 
Impassive,  cold,  a  aeriona  air  of  silent 
rooarofnlneas  which  indicates  that  some- 
thing higher  weighs  them  down-^eati- 
ny,  supreme  unity,  blind  divinity,  the 
immutable  fate  to  which  gods  and  mes 
are  alike  subject. 

But  the  principal  canae  ia,  that,  abso- 
lute ueceaelty  making  no  integral  part  of 
their  pesronalily,  and  being  foreign  to 
them,  the  particular,  individual  side  Is 
ao  longer  restrained  in  Its  downward 
course ;  it  is  developed  more  and  mor* 
without  hindrance  and  without  limit. 
They  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  into 
the  external  accidents  of  hnman  life,  and 
tUI  into  all  the  imperfections  of  anthro- 
pomorphism. Hence  the  ruin  of  these 
beautiful  divinities  of  art  Is  inevitable. 
The  mural  coueciouaness  turnaaway  fi«m 
them  and  rejects  them.  The  goda,  it  la 
true,  are  ethical  peraons,  but  under  the 
human  and  corporeal  form.  Now,  trne 
morality  appears  only  In  the  conscience, 
and  under  a  purely  spiritual  form.  The 
point  of  view  of  the  beautiful  la  neither 
that  of  religion  nor  that  of  morality.  The 
Infinlte.InvlsibleBpIritualltyis  the  divine 
fbr  the  religiona  con  scion  sness.  For  the 
moral  consdonaness,  the  good  Is  an  idea, 
a  conception,  an  obtigaUon,. which  com- 
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maDdsth«Bacrifice  of  sense.  It  is  in  vain, 
then,  to  be  entlinelastlc  oyer  Greek  art 
and  beauty,  to  admire  those  beantifiil 
divinitleB.  The  bodI  does  not  recognize 
herself  wholly  in  the  object  of  her  con- 
templation or  her  worship.  What  she 
conceives  as  the  trne  ideal  is  a  God,  spi- 
ritual, infinite,  absolute,  personal,  en- 
dowed wiihmorsl  qualities,  with  justice, 
goodness,  eic.  It  is  this  whose  image  the 
gods  of  Greek  polytheism,  iu  I'pite  of 
tbeir  beauty,  do  not  present  us. 

As  to  the  traruition  fi'om  the  Greek 
mytbology  to  a  new  religion  and  a  new 
art,  it  could  no  longer  be  effected  In  the 
domain  of  the  Imagluation.  In  the  origin 
of  Greek  art,  the  transition  appears  un- 
der the  form  of  a  conflict  between  the  old 
and  the  new  gods,  in  the  very  domain  of 
art  and  imagination.  Here  it  is  upou  the 
more  serious  territory  of  history  that  this 
revolution  is  accomplished.  The  new 
idea  appears,  not  as  a  revelation  of  art, 
nor  under  the  form  of  myth  and  of  fable, 
but  in  history  itself,  by  the  course  of 
events,  by  the  appearance  of  God  him- 
self upon  earth,  whei-e  he  was  born, 
lived,  and  arose  from  the  dead.  Here  is 
a  field  of  ideas  which  Art  did  not  invent, 
and  which  it  flnds  too  high  for  it.  The 
gods  of  classic  art  have  existence  only  in 
the  imagination ;  they  were  visible  only 
in  stone  and  wood;  they  were  not  both 
flesh  and  spirit.  This  real  existence  of 
God  in  flesh  and  spirit,  Christianity,  for 
the  first  time,  showed  iu  the  life  and  ac- 
tions of  a  God  present  amonjf  men.  This 
transition  cannot,  then,  be  accomplished 
in  the  domain  of  art,  because  the  God  of 
revealed  religion  is  the  real  and  living 
God.  Compared  with  Him ,  his  adversa- 
ries are  only  imaginary  beings,  who  can- 
not be  taken  seriously  and  meet  Him  on 
the  field  of  history.  The  opposition  and 
conflict  cauuot,  then,  present  the  charac- 
ter of  a  serious  strife,  and  be  represented 
as  such  by  Art  or  Poetry.  Therefore, 
always,'  whenever  any  one  has  attempted 
to  make  of  this  subject,  among  moderns, 
a  poetic  theme,  he  has  done  it  in  an  im- 
pious and  frivolous  manner,  as  In  "  The 
War  of  the  Gods,"  by  P&rny. 


On  the  other  hand.  It  would  be  nselesa 
to  regret,  as  has  been  frequently  done  in 
prose  and  in  verse,  (he  loss  of  the  Greek 
ideal  and  pagan  mythology,  as  being 
more  fovorable  to  art  and  poetry  than 
the  Christian  faith,  to  which  is  granted 
a  higher  moral  verity,  while  it  is  rqpud- 
ed  as  iuferior  In  respect  to  art  and  the 
Beautiful. 

ChriBlJauity  lias  a  poetry  and  an  art  <rf 
its  own;  an  ideal  essentially  ditlerent 
fVom  the  Greek  ideal  and  art.  Here  all 
parallel  is  soperflcial.  Polytheism  isan- 
thropomorpliism.  The  gods  of  Greece 
are  beaatiful  divinities  under  the  human 
li>rm.  As  noou  as  reason  has  compre- 
hended God  as  Spirit  and  as  Infinite  Be- 
ing, thui-e  appear  other  ideas,  other  sen- 
timents, other  demands,  which  ancient 
art  is  Incapable  of  satisfyiug,  to  which  It 
cannot  altaiu,  which  call,  consequently, 
for  a  new  art,  a  new  poetry.  Thus,  re- 
grets are  soperfliions;  oomparisou  has  no 
more  any  significance,  it  is  only  a  text 
for  declamation.  What  one  could  object 
to  seriously  in  Christianity,  its  tenden- 
cies to  mysticism,  to  asceticism — wtiich, 
in  fact,  are  hostile  to  art— are  only 
exaggerations  of  its  principle.  But  the 
thought  which  constitutes  the  ground  of 
Christianity  and  true  Christian  senti- 
ment, far  from  being  opposed  to  art,  is 
very  favorable  to  it.  Hence  springs  up 
a  new  art,  inferior,  it  is  true,  iu  certuD 
respects,  to  antique  art — In  sculpture,  fbr 
example — bnt  which  is  superior  in  other 
respects,  as  is  its  idea  when  compared 
with  the  pagan  idea. 

In  all  this,  we  are  making  but  a  resumA 
of  the  ideas  of  the  author.  We  must  do 
him  the  Justice  to  say,  that,  wherever  he 
speaks  of  Christian  art,  he  does  it  wor- 
thily, and  exhibits  a  spirit  free  from  all 
sectarian  prejudice. 

If  we  cast,  meanwhile,  a  glance  at  the 
external  causes  which  have  brought  about 
this  decadence,  it  Is  easy  to  discover  Ibem 
in  the  situations  ofancient  society,  which 
prophesy  the  downfall  of  both  art  and 
religion.  We  discover  the  vioes  of  that 
social  order  where  the  state  was  every- 
thing, the  individual  nothing  by  himself. 
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This  is  the  radical  vice  of  the  Greek  state. 
Id  BDch  ao  identiflcation  of  man  and  the 
state,  the  rights  of  the  iudlvidaal  are  ig- 
nored. The  latter  then  seeks  to  open  for 
himself  a  distinct  and  independent  way, 
separates  himself  from  the  pablic  inter- 
est, pnrenes  his  own  ends,  and  finally  la- 
bora  for  the  rain  of  the  state.  Hence  the 
egoism  which  undermines  this  society 
little  by  little,  and  the  ever-increasing 
excesses  of  demagogism. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  arises  in  the 
eoDle  of  the  best  a  longing  for  a  higher 
freedom  in  a  state  organized  npoa  the 
basis  of  justice  and  right.  In  the  mean- 
time man  falls  back  upon  himself,  and, 
deserting  the  written  law,  religioas  and 
civil,  takes  his  conscience  for  the  rule  of 
liis  acts.  Socrates  marks  the  advent  of 
this  idea.  In  Home,  la  the  last  years  of 
the  republic,  there  appears,  among  ener- 
getic spirits,  this  antagonism  and  this 
detachment  from  society.  Noble  charac- 
ters present  to  ns  the  spectacle  of  private 
virtues  by  the  side  of  feebleness  and  cor- 
raption  in  public  morals. 

Tliis  protest  of  moral  conscious  nose 
against  the  incrcaniiig  corruption  finds 
«xpri*s^iuii  in  art  itself;  iL  creates  a  form 
of  poetry  which  corresponds  toit,  «att're. 

According  to  Hegel,  ratire,  in  fact,  be- 
longs peculiarly  to  the  Ilomans ;  it  is  at 
least  the  distinctive  and  original  charac- 
teristic, the  salient  feature,  of  their  poet- 
ry and  literature.  "The  spirit  of  the  Ro- 
maD  world  is  the  dominance  of  the  dead 
letter,  the  destruction  of  beanty,  the  ab- 
seDce  of  serenity  in  manners,  the  ebbing 
of  the  domestic  and  natural  alfoctlons ; — 
in  general,  the  sacrifice  of  individuality, 
which  devotes  itself  to  the  state,  the  tran- 
quil greatness  in  obedience  to  law.  The 
principle  of  this  political  virtue,  in  its 
frigid  and  austere  rudeness,  subdued  na- 
tional individualities  abroad,  while  at 
home  the  law  was  developed  with  the 
same  rigor  an^  the  same  exactitude  of 
fbrms,  even  to  the  point  of  attaining  per- 
fection. But  this  principle  was  contrary 
to  true  art.  So  one  finds  at  Borne  no  art 
which  pi'Csents  a  character  of  beanty, 
of  liberty,  of  grandeur.    The  Itonnins 
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received  and  learned  Trom  the  Oreelu 
sculpture,  painting,  music,  and  poetry — 
epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic.  What  Is  re- 
garded as  indigenous  among  them  is  the 
comic  forces,  the  faeenninei  and  atelld- 
nes.  The  Romans  can  claim  as  belonging 
to  them  in  particular  only  the  forms  of 
artwliich,  in  their  prinoipie,  are  prosaic, 
such  as  the  didactic  poem.  But  before 
all  we  must  place  satire." 

m.  Of  Roxantic  Art. 
This,  expi-ession,  employed  here  to  de- 
signate modem  art,  in  its  opposition  to 
Greek  or  classic  art,  bears  nothing  of  the 
nhravorable  sense  which  it  has  in  onr 
language  and  literature,  where  it  has  be- 
come the  synonym  of  a  liberty  pushed 
even  to  license,  and  of  a  contempt  for  ail 
law.  Romantie  art,  which,  in  Its  highest 
development.  Is  also  Christian  art,  has 
laws  and  principles  as  necessary  as  clas- 
sic art.  But  Ihe  idea  which  it  expresses 
being  di  fie  rent,  its  conditions  are  also; 
it  obeys  other  rules,  while  observing 
those  tiiat  arc  the  basis  of  all  art  and  the 
very  essence  of  the  beautiftil, 

Ilegcl,  in  a  general  manner,  thus  char- 
acterizes this  form  of  art,  contrasting  it 
with  antitjue  art,  the  study  of  which  we 
have  just  left. 

Tn  cla^tsic  art,  the  spirit  constitutes  the 
content  of  the  I'epresentation ;  but  it  is 
combined  with  the  sensuous  or  material 
form  in  such  n  manner  that  it  is  harmon- 
ized perfectly  with  it,  and  does  not  sur- 
pass it.  Art  reached  its  perfection  when 
It  accomplished  tliis  happy  accord,  when 
the  spirit  Idealized  nature,  and  made  of 
It  a  &Ithfhl  image  of  iUelf.  It  is  thus 
that  classic  art  was  the  perfect  represen- 
tation of  the  ideal,  the  raign  of  beauty. 

But  theie  is  something  higher  than  the 
beautiful  manifestation  of  spirit  under 
the  sensnous  form.  The  splidt  ought  to 
abandon  this  accoi'd  with  nature,  to  retire 
Into  itself,  to  find  the  true  harmony  in  its 
own  world,  the  spiritual  world  of  the  soul 
and  the  conscience.  Now,  that  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  which,  not  being  able 
to  satisfy  itself  in  the  world  of  sense, 
seeks  a  higher  harmony  in  itseir,  is  the 
f^damenlul  principle  of  rt 
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Here  be&Dty  of  form  li  no  longer  the 
sapreme  thing;  beauty,  in  this  senM,  le- 
malni  something  inferior,  inlwrdlnete; 
It  gives  place  to  the*  apiritnal  beantr 
which  dweils  in  Ibe  recesses  of  the  sonl, 
In  the  depths  of  its  inflnlte  nature. 

Koff ,  in  order  thtu  to  take  poraesslon 
of  itaelf,  it  Is  essential  that  spirit  have  a 
oonsoionsDess  of  its  relation  to  God,  and 
of  its  nnlon  with  Him ;  tliat  not  only  tbe 
divine  principle  reveal  itself  under  a 
ftorm  true  and  worthy  of  it,  bat  thftt  the 
human  soul,  on  its  part,  lift  itself  toward 
Ood,  that  it  feel  itself  filled  with  Hia  es- 
sence, thai  tbe  Divinity  descend  into  the 
bosom  of  humanity.  The  anthropomor- 
phism of  tireek  thought  ought  to  disap- 
pear, in  order  to  give  place  to  anthropo- 
morphism of  a  higher  order. 

Hence  all  the  divinities  of  polytheism 
will  be  absorbed  in  a  single  Deity.  God 
has  DO  longer  anything  in  common  with 
those  individual  personages  who  had 
their  attrlbntee  and  their  distinct  rAles, 
and  formed  a  whole,  free,  although  sub- 
ject to  destiny. 

At  the  same  time,  God  does  not  remain 
sbnt  up  in  tbe  depths  of  his  Being ;  lie 
appears  in  the  real  world  also ;  he  opens 
his  treasures  and  unfolds  them  in  crea- 
tion. He  is,  notwithstanding,  revealed 
less  in  nature  than  in  the  moral  world, 
or  that  of  liberty.  In  fine,  God  is  not  an 
ideal,  created  by  the  imagination ;  be 
manifests  himself  under  tbe  features  of 
living  h amenity. 

If  we  compare,  in  this  respect,  roman- 
tic art  with  classic  art,  we  see  that  Sculp- 
ture no  longer  suffices  to  express  this 
idea.  We  should  vainly  seek  in  the  im- 
age of  tbe  gods  fashioned  by  sculpture 
that  which  announces  the  true  personal- 
ity, the  clear  oonsclonsnees  of  self  and 
reflected  will.  In  tbe  external,  this  de- 
fect is  betrayed  by  the  absence  of  tbe  eye, 
that  mirror  of  the  soul.  Sculpture  is  de- 
prived of  the  glance,  tbe  ray  of  tbe  soul 
emanating  from  withiu.  On  tiie  other 
hand,  tbe  spirit  entering  into  relation 
with  external  objects,  this  immobility  of 
•cnlpture  no  longer  responds  to  the  long- 
ing for  activity,  which  calls  for  exercise 


in  a  more  extended  career.  Tlie  rapr^ 
■entatlon  ought  to  embrace  a  vaster  field 
of  objeota,  and  of  pbysioal  and  moral 
sitnations. 

As  to  tbe  manner  in  which  this  princi- 
ple is  developed  and  realised,  romantle 
art  presents  certain  striking  difierenoes 
from  antique  art. 

In  tbe  first  place,  as  has  been  said,  in- 
stead of  the  ideal  divinities,  which  exist 
only  for  tbe  Imagination,  and  are  only 
human  nature  idealised,  it  is  God  him- 
self who  makes  himself  man,  and  passes 
through  all  tbe  phases  of  human  life, 
birth,  suffering,  death,  and  resurrection. 
Such  is  the  fundamental  idea  which  art 
represents,  even  in  tbe  cirale  of  religion. 

The  resolt  of  ttiis  religious  concepdon 
la  to  give  also  to  art,  as  tbe  principal 
gronnd  of  its  representations,  strife, 
conflict,  sorrow  and  death,  the  profound 
grief  which  the  nothingness  of  life,  phy- 
sical and  moral  sufiering  inspire.  Is  not 
all  this,  in  fact,  an  essential  part  of  tbe 
history  of  the  God-man,  who  must  be 
presented  as  a  model  to  humanityF  Is  it 
not  the  means  of  being  drawn  near  to 
God,  of  resembling  bim,  and  of  being 
united  to  hi  tn?  Man  ought,  then,  to  strip 
off  tiis  finite  nature,  to  renounce  that 
wliich  is  a  mere  nothing,  and,  through 
this  negation  of  the  real  life,  propose  to 
himself  tbe  attainment  of  what  God  re- 
alized in  his  mortal  life. 

Tbe  Infinite  soiTow  of  this  sacrifice,  this 
ideaof  suffering  andof  death,  which  were 
almost  banished  from  claseio  art,  find, 
for  tbe  first  time,  their  necessary  place 
in  Christian  art.  Among  tbe  Greeks, 
death  baa  no  eeriouauess,  because  man 
attaches  no  great  Importance  to  bis  per- 
sonality and  bis  spiritual  nature.  On  tbe 
the  other  hand,  now  ttiat  tbe  soul  baa  an 
infinite  value,  death  becomes  terrible. 
Terror  in  the  presence  of  death  and  tbe 
annihilation  of  our  being,  is  imprinted 
strongly  on  oar  souls.  So  also  among 
the  Greeks,  especially  bftbre  the  time  of 
Socrates,  tbe  Idea  of  Immortality  was 
not  profound ;  they  scarcely  conceived  of 
life  as  separable  ftom  physical  eziatenoe. 
In  tbe  Ghrlatian  fldth,  on  the  contrary, 
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dMrth  is  Qa\j  the  reanmcUon  of  Qu  apl- 
fit,  the  harmony  of  the  Bonl  with  iUelf, 
tbe  true  UTe.  It  is  only  by  freeing  iUalf 
from  the  bonds  of  Its  esrthly  existanoe 
that  it  oan  enter  npon  the  poanwlon  of 
Its  tme  nstnre. 

Sach  ftre  the  principal  ideas  which  fi»m 
thanlif^oasgroandofronutnlJcorChiis- 
tlan  Art.  In  spite  of  soqte  explanations 
which  recall  the  special  ayetem  of  the  an- 
tbor,  one  cannot  deaj  that  they  are  ex- 
pressed with  power  and  trathfaluees. 

Hean  while,  beyond  the  religloas 
sphere,  there  are  deTsloping  certain 
Interests  which  belong  to  the  mnndane 
liA,  and  which  form  also  the  object  of 
the  representations  of  art;  they  are  the 
passions,  the  collisions,  the  Joys,  and 
the  sufferings,  which  bear  a  lerreatrlal 
or  purely  human  character,  bat  in 
which  appear  notwitha landing  the  Tory 
principle  which  dlBtintrnlsh'eB  modem 
thought,  lo-wit :  a  more  vivid,  more  en- 
ergetic, and  more  profound  sentiment 
of  hnman  pertonaiUy,  or,  as  the  anthor 
calls  It,  gutfjeetivitif. 

Bomanlic  art  dlfiers  no  less  from  claa- 
ric  art  in  the  form  of  the  mode  of  repre- 
sentation, than  In  the  ideas  which  con- 
•titnte  the  content  of  its  works.  Ajid,  in 
the  first  place,  one  necessary  conse- 
qaence  of  the  preceding  principle  is,  the 
new  point  of  view  under  which  nature 
or  the  physical  world  is  viewed.  The 
ob.ects  of  natnre  lose  their  importance, 
or,  at  least,  they  cease  to  be  divine. 
They  have  neither  the  symbolic  signifi- 
cation wliioh  oriental  art  gave  them,  nor 
the  particular  aspect  in  virtue  of  which 
they  were  animated  and  personified  in 
Greek  art  and  mythology.  Natnre  is 
efikced ;  she  retii'es  to  a  lower  plane ;  the 
universe  is  condensed  to  a  single  point, 
in  the  focns  of  tlie  human  soal,  Tbat, 
absorbed  inasingle  thought,  the  thought 
of  uniting  itself  Ui  God,  beholds  the 
world  vanish,  or  regards  it  with  an  in- 
difihrent  eye.  We  see  also  appearing  a 
heroism  wholly  diffiereut  from  antique 
heroism,  a  heroism  of  submission  and 
resignatioD.  . 

But,  on  the  other  hand,   precisely 


threugh  the  very  fhot,  that  all  is  oonoen- 
trated  in  the  fbcus  of  the  human  soul, 
the  circle  of  Ideas  is  found  to  be  Infinite- 
ly enlarged.  The  interior  history  of  the 
soul  is  developed  under  a  thousand  di- 
verse forms,  borrowed  Crom  human  life. 
It  beams  forth,  and  artaeiaea  anew  upon 
nature,  which  serves  as  adornment  and  ! 

as  a  theatre  fbr  the  activity  of  the  spirit. 
Eenoe  the  history  of  the  human  heart  { 

becomei  infinitely  richer  than  it  was  la  j 

andent  art  and  poetry.    The  increasing  | 

mnltltnde  of  situations,  of  interests,  and 
of  pasaions,  forms  a  domun  as  much 
more  vast  as  spirit  has  descended  farther 
into  Itself.  All  degrees,  all  phases  of  life, 
all  humanity  and  its  developments,  b^ 
come  inexhaustible  material  for  the  rep- 
resentations of  art. 

Nevertheless,  art  occupies  here  only  a 
aeoondary  place;  as  it  is  Incapable  of  re- 
vealing the  content  of  the  dogma,  religion 
constitutes  still  more  its  essential  basis. 
There  Is  therefore  preserved  the  priority 
and  superiority  which  fkith  claims  over 
the  conceptions  of  the  imsglnatlon. 

From  this  there  results  an  important 
consequence  and  a  characteristic  differ- 
ence for  modern  art.  It  is  that  in  the 
representation  of  aeosuous  forms  art  no 
longer  fears  to  admit  into  itself  the  real 
with  Its  Imperfections  and  Its  faults. 
The  beautiful  is  no  longer  the  essential 
thing;  the  ugly  occupies  a  much  larger 
place  In  its  creations.  Here,  then,  van- 
ishes that  ideal  beauty  wbicl^  elevates 
the  forma  of  tbe  real  world  above  the 
mortal  condition,  and  replaoea.  it  with 
blooming  youih.  This  free  vitelity  in 
its  iofinlte  calmness — this  divine  breath 
which  animates  matter  —  romantic  art 
has  no  longer,  for  essential  aim,  to  rep- 
resent these.  On  the  contrary,  it  turns 
its  back  on  tbis  culminating  point  of 
classic  beauty ;  it  accords,  indeed,  to  the 
ugly  a  limitless  r61e  in  its  creations.  It 
permits  all  objects  topaaa  Into  repreaen- 
tatioD  in  ppite  of  their  accidental  charac- 
ter. Nevertheless,  those  objects  which 
are  Indifferent  or  commonplace,  have 
value  only  so  &r  as  tho  sentiments  of  the 
soul  are  reflected  In  ttiem.    But  at  the 
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highest  point  of  its  development  art  ex- 
preflBes  only  epirit — pare,  invisible  spi- 
titnalltjr.  We  Teel  that  it  seeks  to  strip 
itself  of  all  external  (brms,  to  monnt  into 
a  re{(ion  superior  to  sense,  where  nothing 
strikes  the  eye,  where  no  aonnd  longer 
Tibratea  npon  the  ear. 

Farthermore,  we  oan  eay,  on  cempar- 
ing  in  this  respect  anoient  with  modern 
art,  that  the  fnndamental  trait  of  roman- 
tic or  Christian  art  la  the  musical  ele- 
ment, the  lyric  accent  in  poetry.  The 
lyric  accent  reaoands  everywhere,  even 
in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.  In  the  figu- 
rative arts  this  characteristic  makes  Itself 
felt,  as  a  breath  of  the  sonl  and  an  at- 
mosphere of  feeling. 

After  having  thns  determined  the  ge- 
neral character  of  romantic  art,  Hegel 
atadies  it  more  in  detail ;  he  considers  it, 
snccessively,  nnder  a  two-fold  point  of 
view,  the  religioua  and  the  profane ;  he 
follows  it  in  its  development,  and  points 
onttbecanses  which  have  bronghtabont 
Its  decadence.  He  concludes  by  some 
considerations  apou  the  present  state  of 
art  and  its  future. 

Let  us  analyze  rapidly  the  principal 
ideas  contained  in  these  chapters. 

let.  As  to  what  concerns  the  religious 
side,  which  we  have  thna  far  been  con- 
sidering, Hegel,  developing  its  principle, 
establishes  a  parallel  between  the  reli- 
gions Idea  in  classic  end  romantic  art; 
for  romantic  art  has  also  ita  Ideal,  which, 
ae  we  have  seen  already,  difllers  essen- 
tially from  the  antique  idea. 

Greek  beauty  shows  the  aonl  wholly 
tdentiSed  with  the  corporeal  form.  In 
romantic  art  beauty  no  more  resides  in 
the  idealization  of  the  sensuoua  form, 
but  In  the  soM  itself.  Undoubtedly  one 
ought  still  to  demand  a  certain  agree- 
ment between  the  ■■eality  and  the  idea; 
but  the  determinate  form  is  indifferent, 
it  is  not  purified  from  all  the  accidents 
of  real  existence.  The  immortal  gods  in 
presenting  themselves  to  oar  eyes  under 
the  human  form,  do  not  partake  of  its 
wants  and  miseries.  On  the  tjontrary, 
the  God  of  Christian  art  is  not  a  solitary 
God,  a  stranger  to  the  conditions  of  mor- 


tal life  ;  he  makes  himself  maa,  and 
shares  the  miseries  and  the  sufferings  of 
humanity.  The  representaUon  of  reli- 
gioDB  love  is  the  most  favorable  sabject 
for  the  heaatlfnl  creations  of  Christian 
art. — Thus,  in  the  first  place,  love  In  God 
is  represented  by  the  history  nt  Christ's 
redemption,  by  the  various  phases  of  his 
life,  of  his  passion,  of  bis  death,  and  of 
his  resurrection.  In  the  second  place, 
love  in  man,  the  union  of  the  haman 
sonl  with  God,  appears  in  the  holy  fhmt 
ly,  in  the  maternal  love  of  the  Virgin, 
and  in  the  love  of  the  diaciples.  Finally, 
love  in  humanity  is  manifested  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Charch,  that  Is  to  say,  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  present  In  the  society 
of  the  faithful,  by  the  return  of  humanity 
to  God;  death  to  terrestrial  life,  martyr- 
dom, repentance  and  conversion,  the  ml- 
racles  and  the  legends. 

8nch  are  the  principal  subjects  which 
form  the  ground  of  religions  art.  It  la 
the  Cbriatiaa  ideal  in  whatever  in  it  is 
most  elevated.  Art  seizes  it  and  seeks 
to  express  it — but  does  this  only  imper- 
fectly. Art  is  here  necessarily  surpassed 
by  the  religious  thought,  and  ought  to 
recognize  ita  own  Insufficiency. 

If  we  pass  from  the  religions  to  the 
profane  ideal,  it  presents  iUelf  to  us 
under  two  different  forma.  The  one,  al- 
though repr'esentinff  human  peraouality, 
yet  develops  noble  and  elevated  senti- 
meiits,  which  combine  with  moral  or  re- 
ligioua ideas.  The  other  ahows  ns  only 
persons  who  display,  in  the  pursuit  of 
purely  human  and  positive  Interests,  in- 
dependence and  energy  of  character. 
The  first  is  represeuted  by  chivalry. 
When  we  come  to  examine  the  nature 
and  the  principle  of  the  chivalric  ideal, 
we  see  that  what  constitutes  Its  content  ' 
ia,  in  fact,  }>eraonality.  Here,  man  aban- 
dons the  state  of  inner  sanctificatiou,  the 
contemplative  for  the  active  life.  He  casta 
his  eyea  abont  him  and  seeks  a  theatre 
for  bis  activity.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple is  always  the  same,  the  sonl,  the 
human  person,  pursuing  Uie  infinite. 
Bnt  it  turn*  toward  another  sphere,  that 
of  action  and  real  life.  The  Ego  la  replete 
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with  Mir  only,  with  its  IndiTldnaUty, 
which,  In  Its  eyes,  is  of  infinite  valae. 
It  attmcfaeB  little  importance  to  general 
ideas,  to  intereelB,  to  enterprises  which 
have  for  object  general  order.  Three 
sentimente,  in  the  main,  present  this  per- 
sonal and  in  dividaal  character — Aonor, 
love,  and  Jld^Uy.  Moreover,  separate 
or  united,  they  form, aside  from  the  reii- 
giouB  relationships  wliich  can  be  reflect- 
ed in  them,  the  trae  content  of  ciuvalry. 

The  author  analyzes  these  three  senti- 
ments ;  he  shows  in  what  they  differ  from 
tlie  analogous  sentiments  or  qnalities  in 
utiqne  art.  He  endeavors,  above  all,  to 
prove  that  they  represent,  in  &ct,  the 
side  of  human  personality,  vrith  its  Infi- 
nite and  ideal  character.  Thas  honor 
does  not  resemble  bravery,  which  ex- 
poses itself  for  a  common  cause.  Honor 
fights  only  to  make  itself  known  or  re- 
spected, to  gnarantee  the  Inviolability  of 
the  Individual  person.  In  like  manner, 
tow,  also,  which  constltDtes  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  is  only  the  aocldental  pas- 
sion of  one  person  for  another  person. 
Even  whan  this  passion  is  Idealised  by 
the  imagination  and  ennobled  by  depth 
of  sentiment,  it  is  not  yet  the  ethical 
bond  of  the  family  and  of  marriage.  Fi- 
delity presents  the  moral  character  in  a 
higher  degree,  Binc«  it  Is  dlBinterested ; 
bnt  it  Is  not  addressed  to  the  general 
good  of  society  in  itself;  it  attaches  itself 
excloeively  to  the  person  of  a  master. 
Chiyalric  fidelity  understands  perfectly 
well,  besides,  how  to  preserve  its  advan- 
lagea  and  its  rights,  the  independence 
and  the  honor  of  the  person,  who  is  al- 
ways only  conditionally  bonud.  The 
basis  of  these  three  sentimentB  is,  then, 
.free  personality.  This  is  the  most  beau- 
fol  part  of  the  circle  which  is  found  be- 
jond  religion,  properly  bo  called.  AH 
here  has  for  immediate  end,  man,  with 
whom  we  can  sympathize  through  the 
side  of  personal  Independence.  These 
aestiments  are,  moreover,  BuBceptible  of 
being  placed  in  connection  with  religion 
in  a  mnlUtnde  of  ways,  as  they  are  able 
to  preserve  their  independent  character, 

"This  form  of  romantic  art  was  devel- 
voi.i_». 


lis 

oped  in  the  East  and  In  the  West,  bat 
especially  In  the  West,  that  land  of  re- 
flection, of  the  concentration  of  the  spirit 
apou  Itself.  In  the  East  was  accomplish- 
ed the  first  expansion  of  liberty,  the  first 
attempt  toward  enfranchisement  from 
the  finite.  It  was  Mahometanism  which 
first  swept  from  the  ancient  soil  all  idol- 
atry, and  religions  bom  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Bnt  it  absorbed  this  internal 
liberty  to  such  a  degree  that  the  entire 
world  for  It  was  efl^aced;  plunged  in  an 
intoxication  of  ecstacy,  the  oriental  tastAi 
in  contemplation  the  delights  of  love, 
calmness,  and  felicity." 

S.  We  have  seen  hnman  personality 
developing  itself  npon  the  theatre  of  real 
lifo,  and  there  displaying  noble,  gener- 
ous sentiments,  snch  as  honor,  love,  and 
fidelity.  Ueanwhile  it  is  in  the  sphere 
of  real  tiftand  of  pnrely  hnman  Interesta 
that  liberty  and  independence  of  charac- 
ter appear  to  ns.  The  ideal  here  consbts 
only  in  energy  and  perseverance  of  will, 
and  passion  as  well  as  independence  <if 
charaeter.  Beligion  and  chivalry  disap- 
pear with  their  high  conceptions,  their 
noble  sentiments,  and  their  thoroughly 
Jdeal  objects.  On  the  contrary,  what 
characterizes  the  new  wants,  is  the  thirst 
for  the  Joys  of  the  present  life,  the  ardent 
pnrsnit  of  hnman  interests  in  what  in 
them  is  actual,  determined,  or  positive. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  figurative  arts, 
man  wishes  objects  to  be  represented  tn 
their  palpable  and  visible  reality. 

The  destrncUon  of  classic  art  commen- 
ced with  the  predominance  of  the  agree- 
able, and  it  ended  with  satire.  Romantic 
art  ends  in  the  exsggeratlon  of  the  prln. 
oiple  of  personality,  deprived  of  a  sub- 
stantial and  moral  content,  and  thenoe- 
forth  abandoned  to  caprice,  to  the  arbi- 
trary, to  fancy  and  excess  of  passion. 
There  is  left  ftarther  to  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  only  to  paint  forcibly  and 
with  depth  these  chvacters ;  to  the  tal- 
ent of  the  artist,  only  to  imitate  the  real; 
to  the  spirit,  to  exhibit  its  rigor  in  pi- 
quant combinations  and  contrasts. 

Thb  tendency  is  revealed  under  three 
j,rlncipal  forms:  Ist,  indeptndmtx  qfin- 
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dividual  character,  porsning  its  proper 
eDds,  its  particalkr  designs,  withont  mo- 
ral or  religions  lim;  Sd,  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  chiTOlric  principle,  and  tlie 
spirit  of  adventure;  Sd,  the  separation  of 
the  elements,  the  anion  of  which  consti- 
tntes  the  very  idea  of  art,  through  the 
destruction  of  art  itself— that  is  to  lajr, 
the  predilection  for  common  reality,  the 
imitation  of  the  real,  mechanical  abiii- 
tf,  caprice,  fancy,  and  humor. 

The  flrstof  these  three  points  famishes 
to  Hegel  the  occasion  for  a  remarkable 
•stimate  of  the  characters  of  Shakspeare, 
which  represent,  In  an  eminent  degree, 
this  phase  of  the  romantic  ideal.  The 
distinctive  trait  of  character  of  the  dra- 
mati*  pettona  of  Shakspeareis,  in  fact, 
tbe  energy  and  obotinate  perseTertuioe 
•fa  will  which  is  ezclaslvely  devoted  to 
ft  specific  end,  and  concentrates  ail  its 
efibrta  for  tbe  pnrpose  of  reatiiing  it. 
There  is  here  no  question  either  of  reli- 
gion or  of  moral  ideas.  They  are  char- 
acters placed  singly  face  to  face  with 
each  other,  and  their  designs,  which  tbey 
have  spoBtaneonsly  conceived,  and  the 
execDtlon  of  which  they  parsne  with  the 
nnyieldlng  obstinacy  of  passion.  Mac-, 
beth,  Othello,  Richard  III.,  are  sach  char- 
acters. Olhers,  as  Borneo,  Jaliet,  and 
Miranda,  are  distiDgaisbed  by  an  absorp- 
tion of  soal'in  a  nniqne,  profound,  bat 
purely  personal  sentiment,  which  fur- 
nishes them  an  occasion  for  displaying 
an  admirable  wealth  of  qnalitles.  Tbe 
most  restricted  and  most  common  still 
Interest  ns  by  a  certain  consistency  lu 
their  acts,  a  certain  brilliancy,  an  en- 
thusiasm, a  freedom  of  imagination,  a 
spirit  superior  to  circumstances,  which 
causes  ns  to  overlook  whatever  there  is 
common  in  their  action  and  discourse. 

But  tUs  class,  where  Shakspeare  ex- 
cels, is  extremely  difficult  to  treat.  To 
writers  of  mediocrity,  the  quicksand  Is 
ineviUble.  They  risk,  in  fkct,  falling  into 
tbe  insipidj  the  insignificant,  the  trivial, 
or  the  repulsive,  as  a  crowd  of  imitators 
have  proven. 

It  lias  been  vouchsafed  only  to  a  f^ 
great  masters  to  possess  enoogh  genius 


and  taste  to  seize  here  the  true  and  the 
beantiflil,  to  redeem  the  insignificance  or 
vnlgarity  of  tbe  content  by  enthusiasm 
Uid  talent,  by  the  force  and  energy  ot 
their  pencil,  and  by  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  human  passions. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  romantk 
art  Is,  that,  in  the  religions  sphere,  Uie 
sont,  finding  for  itself  satieftetion  in  it- 
self, has  no  need  to  develop  itself  in  tbe 
external  world.  On  ihe  other  band,  when 
the  religious  idea  no  longer  makes  itself 
felt,  and  when  the  free  will  is  no  longer 
dependent  except  on  itself,  the  dramati* 
jiertofUB  pursue  aims  wholly  individual  in 
a  world  where  all  appears  arbitrary  and 
accidental,  and  which  seems  abandoned 
to  itself  and  delivered  up  to  chance.  In 
its  irregular  pace,  it  presents  a  compli- 
cation of  events  which  intermingle  with- 
ont order  and  without  cohesion. 

Uoreover,  this  is  tbe  form  which  events 
affect  in  romantic,  in  opposition  to  clas- 
sic art,  where  the  actions  and  events  are 
bonnd  to  a  common  end,  to  a  true  and 
necessary  principle  which  determines  the 
form,  the  character,  and  the  mode  of  de- 
velopment of  external  circumstances.  Jn 
romantic  art,  also,  we  find  general  inter' 
ests,  moral  ideas ;  bnt  they  do  not  osten- 
sibly determine  events ;  they  are  not  the 
ordering  and  regnlating  principle.  These 
events,  on  the  contrary,  preserve  their 
free  course,  and  affect  an  accidental  form. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  grand  events  In  tbe  middle 
ages,  the  crusades,  fur  example,  which 
the  author  names  fbr  this  reason,  and 
which  were  the  grand  adventures  of  the 
Christian  world. 

Whstever  may  be  the  judgment  which 
one  forms  upon  the  crusades  and  the  dlf- . 
ferent  motives  which  caused  them  to  be 
undertaken,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  with 
an  elevated  religions  aim — the  dellveiv 
ance  of  tbe  holy  sepulchre  —  there  were 
mingled  other  interested  and  material 
motives,  and  that  the  religious  and  the 
profane  aim  did  not  contradict  nor  cor- 
rapt  the  other.  As  to  their  general  fbrm, 
tbe  crusades  present  utter  absence  of 
unity.    They  are  undertaken  by  masses, 
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by  mnltttndes,  who  enter  opon  \  parti- 
otUw  ezpediUoii  according  to  their  good 
pleaeare  and  their  individual  caprice. 
The  lack  of  nnity,  the  absence  of  plan 
and  direction,  cauBes  the  enterpriaee  to 
&]],  and  the  efforts  and  endeavors  are 
w^asted  in  indiridnal  exploits. 

In  another  domain ,  that  of  profane  life, 
the  road  is  open  also  to  a  crowd  of  ad- 
▼entarers,  whose  object  is  more  or  less 
imaginary,  and  whose  principle  is  lore, 
iKtnor,  or  fidelity.  To  battle  for  the  glory 
of  a  name,  lo  fly  to  the  saccor  of  inno- 
oenoe,  to  accomplish  the  most  marrellous 
things  for  the  honor  of  one's  lady,— euch 
is  the  motive  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
beantifb]  exploits  which  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  or  the  poems  of  this  epoch  and 
mbaeqnent  epochs,  celebrate. 

These  vices  of  chivalry  cause  its  min. 
We  find  the  most  faithful  picture  of  it  id 
the  poems  of  Ariosto,  and  Cervantes. 

Bnt  what  best  marks  the  destrnction  of 
romantic  art  and  of  chivalry  is  the  ino<f- 
em  romance,  that  form  of  ]it«ratare 
which  takes  thoir  place.  The  romance  is 
<^nlry  applied  to  real  life ;  it  is  a  protest 
against  tbe real ;  itistheidealinasociety 
where  all  is  fixed,  regulated  in  advance 
by  laws,  by  usages  contrary  to  the  ft«e 
development  of  (he  natural  longings  and 
sentiments  of  the  son) ;  it  is  the  chivalry 
of  common  lift.  The  same  principle 
wfaiob  caosed  a  search  for  adventures, 
throws  the  personages  into  the  most  di- 
verse and  the  most  extraordinary  aitaa- 
tions.  The  imagination,  disgusted  with 
that  which  la,  cuts  out  for  itself  a  world 
aooording  to  its  ftncy,  and  creates  for  it- 
self an  ideal  wherein  it  can  forget  social 
CDBtoms,  laws,  positive  Interests.  The 
young  men  and  yonng  women,  above  all, 
fbel  the  want  of  such  aliment  for  the 
heart,  or  of  such  distraction  Bgoinstennui. 
Mpe  age  succeeds  youth ;  the  young  man 
marries  and  enters  upon  positive  inter- 
ests. Such  is  also  the  denotement  of  the 
greater  part  of  romances,  where  proee 
succeeds  poetry — the  real,  the  ideal. 

The  destruction  of  romantic  art  is  an- 
nonnoed  by  symptoms  still  more  strik- 
ing, by  the  imUation  of  the  rwd,  and  the 


appearance  of  the  humoroui  style,  which 
occupies  more  and  more  space  in  art  and 
literature.  The  artist  and  the  poet  can 
tliere  display  much  talent,  enthusiasm, 
and  spirit;  bat  these  two  styles  are  no 
less  striking  indexes  of  an  epoch  of  de- 
cadence. 

It  is,  above  all,  the  humorous  style 
which  marks  this  decadence,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  fixed  principle  and  all  rale. 
It  is  a  pure  play  of  the  imagination  which 
combines,  according  to  Its  liking,  ttie 
most  difierent  objects,  alters  and  over^ 
turns  relations,  tortures  itself  to  discover 
novel  and  extraordinary  conceptions. 
The  author  places  himself  above  the  snb- 
Ject,  regards  himself  as  freed  fhim  all 
conditions  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the- 
content  as  well  as  the  form,  and  imaginea- 
that  all  depends  on  his  wit  and  the  power 
of  his  genius.  It  is  to  be  observed,  tliat- 
what  Uegel  calls  the  down&ll  of  art  in 
general,  and  of  romantic  art  in  panicn- 
lar,  is  precisely  what  we  call  the  roman- 
tic school  in  the  art  and  literature  of  oar 
time. 

Sucb  are  the  fundamental  forms  wtiich 
art  presents  in  its  tdstoric  development.- 
If  the  art  of  the  rmvmtanca,  or  modern 
art  properly  so  called,  finds  no  place  in 
this  sketch,  it  is  because  it  does  not  oon- 
stitnle  an  original  and  ftindamental  finrm. 
The  renaissance  Is  a  return  to  Greek  art ; 
and  as  to  modem  art,  it  is  allied  to  both 
Greek  and  Christian. 

But  it  remains  for  us  to  present  some 
conclusions  npon  the  fbtnre  destiny  of  art 
— a  point  of  highest  interest,  to  which  this 
review  of  the  forms  and  monuments  of 
the  post  must  lead.  The  oonclusiona  of 
the  author,  wliich  we  shall  consider  else- 
where, are  l&t  ftom  answering  to  what 
we  might  have  expected  tnm  so  remaik- 
able  a  historic  picture. 

What  are,  indeed,  these  oonclusiOBB? 
The  first  is,  tliat  the  rdle  of  art,  to  speak 
properly,  is  finished — at  least,  its  original 
and  distinct  rAIe.  Tbe  circle  of  the  ideas 
and  beliefb  of  humanity  is  completed. 
Art  has  invested  them  with  the  forms 
which  it  was  capable  of  giving  than.  In 
the  fiiture,  it  ought,  then,  to  occupy  a 
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secondary  place.  A.tter  having  flniBhed 
Its  independent  career,  it  becomeB  an  ob- 
■cure  satellite  of  Bcience  and  philosophy, 
In  which  are  absorbed  both  religion  and 
art.  This  thought  is  not  thus  definitely 
formnlated,  but  it  is  clearly  enough  indi- 
cated. Art,  in  revealing  thought,  has 
itself  contributed  to  Ibe  destruction  of 
other  forme,  and  to  its  own  downfall. 
The  new  art  ought  to  be  elevated  above 
all  the  particular  forms  which  it  tias 
already  expressed.  "  Art  ceases  to  be 
attached  to  a  determinate  circle  of  ideas 
and  forms ;  it  consecrates  itself  to  a  new 
worship,  that  of  humanity.  All  tliat  the 
heart  of  man  includes  within  its  own  im- 
mensity— its  joys  and  its  suffticiugs,  its 
interests,  its  actions,  its  destinies — be- 
come the  domain  of  art."  Thus  the  con- 
tent is  human  nature ;  the  form,  a  free 
combination  of  all  the  forms  of  the  past. 
We  sliall  hereafter  consider  this  new 
eelecUcism  in  art. 

U^el  points  out,  in  concluding,  a  final 
form  of  literature  and  poetry,  which  is 
the  unequivocal  index  of  the  absence  of 


peculiar,  elevated  and  profound  ideas, 
and  of  original  forms  —  that  sentimen* 
tal  poetry,  light  or  descriptive,  which 
to-day  floods  the  literary  world  and  the 
drawing-rooms  with  its  verses ;  composi- 
tions without  Ufe  and  without  content, 
without  originality  or  true  inspiration; 
a  commonplace  and  vague  expression  of 
all  sentiment,  full  of  aspirations  and 
empty  of  Idean,  where,  through  all,  there 
makes  itself  recognized  an  imitation  of 
some  illnstriona  geniuses  —  themselves 
misled  in  &lse  and  perilous  ways ;  a  sort 
of  current  money,  analogous  to  the  epis- 
tolary style.  Everybody  Is  poet;  and 
there  is  scarcely  one  true  poet.  "Wher- 
ever the  foculties  of  the  soul  and  the 
forms  of  laiigoage  have  received  a  certain 
degree  of  cultnre,  there  is  no  person  who 
cannot,  If  he  take  the  fbncy,  express  in 
verse  some  situation  of  the  soul,  as  any 
one  is  in  condition  to  write  a  letter." 

Such  a  style,  thus  universally  diflinsed, 
and  reproduced  under  a  thousand  forms, 
although  with  different  shadings,  easily 
becomes  fastidloua. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

We  hope  to  see  those  necessities  of  thodghl 
which  underlie  all  Philosophical  systems. 
We  set  ont  to  account  for  all  the  diversities 
of  opinion,  and  to  see  identity  In  the  world 
of  thought.  But  necessity  in  the  realm  of 
thought  may  be  phenomenal.  If  there  be 
anything  which  Is  i^ven  out'es  fixed,  we 
musttry  Its  validity. 

Many  of  the  "  impossibilities"  of  thought 
are  easily  shown  to  rest  upon  Ignorance  of 
psycholof^cal  appliances.  The  person  Is  not 
able  because  he  does  not  know  A<h0— Just  as 
In  other  things.  We  must  take  care  that  we 
do  not  oonfound  the  Incapacity  of  Ignorance 
with  the  necessity  of  thought.  (The  reader 
will  find  an  example  of  this  in  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  "Metaphysics,"  p.  ffil.)  One  of 
those  "Incapadties"  arises  from  neglecting 
the  followlog : 

Among  the  first  dlstincUons  to  be  learned 
by  thestudent  In  philosophy  Is  that  between 
the  ImaglnaUve  form  of  thinking  and  pure 
ttaloklDg.    The  former  is  a  sensuous  grade 


of  (Aiakliig  which  uses  imaga^  while  the 
latter  Is  a  mom  developed  ptage,  and  Is  able 
to  think  objects  in  and  for  themselves.  Spi- 
noza's statement  of  this  di»tiDctlon  applied 
to  the  thinking  of  the  Infinite— hU  "  Infinl- 
nicum  imaginaaonls"  and  "  Infinitum  actu 
vel  ratlonlB"— has  been  frequently  alloded 
to  by  those  who  treat  of  this  subject. 

At  first  one  might  suppose  that  when  finite 
things  are  the  subject  of  thought,  it  would 
make  little  dlBbrence  whether  the  first  or  se- 
cond form  of  thinking  Is  employed.  This 
Is,  however,  a  great  error.  The  Philosopher 
must  always  "think  things  under  the  form 
of  eternity"  If  he  would  think  the  truth. 

/tnajinafionplcturesobjeots.  Itrepresccts 
to  Itself  only  the  bounded.  If  it  tries  to  re- 
alize the  conception  of  InfiDltude,  it  repre- 
sents a  limited  somewhat,  and  then  Rtjlte- 
tion  or  tbe  Underatitndmg  (a  form  of  thought 
lying  between  Imagination  and  Reason) 
passes  beyond  the  limits  and  annuls  them. 
This  process  may  be  continued  indeflntiely, 
or  until  Beaton  (or  pure  thinking]  comee  In 
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and  mIvm  the  dilemma.  Thai  we  have  a 
dlalogae  rMultlnf;  Mmewhat  u  follows : 

Imajit%ttiion.  Come  and  see  the  loflnlte 
Jost  as  I  have  pictured  it. 

UMUntanding  [peeplQK  eaatlouslj  about 
it].  Where  is  your  frameT  Ahl  I  see  It  now 
dearij.  How  Is  Oiis  I  Your  frame  does  not 
include  a)L  There  is  a  '■  beyond  "  to  yoor 
I^ure.  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  intend 
the  inside  or  outalde  for  your  picture  of  the 
InOnlte;  1  see  It  on  both. 

Imag.  [tries  to  extend  the  fhtme,  but  with 
the  atme  result  as  before].  I  believe  you  are 
right!  I  am  well  nigh  exhausted  by  my  ef- 
fort) to  include  the  uullmlted. 

Vn.  Ahl  you  see  the  InOnite  Is  merely 
the  n^faUvH  of  the  Qnlte  or  poaitlTe.  It  Ii 
the  n^fative  of  those  conditions  which  yon 
place  there  In  order  tuhave  any  repraeentft- 
doD  at  all  1 

[While  the  Understanding  proceeds  to  d»- 
IlTeracouiseof  wise  saws  and  moral  refleo- 
tionson  the  "Inability  of  the  Finite  tograsp 
the  Inflnite."  sitting  apart  upon  its  bipod- 
fin'  tripod  It  haa  nonet  one  of  the  Iq^^  being 
broken— it  self-complacentlyand  oracularly 
admonishes  the  human  miud  tocnItlTate 
humility;  Imaglnatloo  drops  her  brush  and 
pendl  In  confhslon  at  these  words.  Very 
opportunely  Ktmon  steps  In  and  takes  an 
Imparttal  survey  of  the  scene.] 

A<UM.  Old  yon  say  that  the  Infinite  U 
onknowable? 

Vh.  Ym.  "  To  think  is  to  limit,  and 
hence  to  think  the  Inflnite  U  to  limit  it,  and 
thus  to  destroy  It." 

JUa»an.  Apply  your  remarks  t4)  Space. 
I*  not  Space  Inflnite? 

Vn.  If  I  attempt  10  realize  Space  1  con- 
odve  a  bounded,  but  I  at  once  perceive  that 
I  have  placed  my  limits  wWiin  Space,  and 
hence  my  realization  is  Inadequate.  The 
Infinite,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  beyond  to 
my  clear  conception. 

AfuoM.  Indeed !  When  you  reflect  on 
Spaop.  do  yon  not  perceive  tliat  It  Is  of  such 
a  nature  that  It  can  be  limited  only  by  itaeltf 
Do  not  all  its  limits  imply  Space  to  exist  in? 

Vn.    Yes.  that  Is  the  difflculiy. 

BeoMon.  I  do  not  see  the  "dlfflcuity."  If 
Space  can  be  limited  only  by  itself,  Its  limit 
oontlnnes  it  Instead  of  bounding  it.  Hence 
It  Is  universally  continuous  or  inflnite. 

Un.    But  a  mere  npgatlve. 

Acojon.  No,  not  a  mere  negative,  but  the 
negative  of  all  u^:ation,  and  hence  truly 
•fflrmatlve.  It  Is  the  exhibition  of  the  utter 


Impossibility  of  any  negatlTe  to  It  All 
attempts  to  limit  It,  continue  it.  It  is  Ita 
own  other.  Its  negative  Is  itself.  Her«, 
then,  we  have  a  truly  affirmative  Inflnite  In 
oontradistlnctlon  to  the  n^atiat  Inflnite — 
the  ■'infinite  progress"  tliat  yoa  and  Imagi- 
nation were  engaged  upon  when  I  came  In. 

Un.  What  you  say  seems  to  me  a  dlatlno- 
tlon  in  words  merely. 

JiMton.  Doubtleag.  AH  ^Unetlona  are 
merely  In  words  untU  one  baa  learned  to 
see  them  independent  of  words.  But  yoa 
must  go  and  mend  that  Mpod  on  which 
you  are  sitting;  for  how  can  one  think  at 
ease  and  exhaustively,  when  he  Is  all  the 
time  propping  up  his  basis  fW>m  wlthontT 

Dm.    I  cannot  understand  you.        [Exit.] 

Non.— It  wUl  be  vrell  to  eondder  what 
appUcatloa  U  to  be  made  of  these  distinc- 
Hons  to  the  mind  itself;  whoae  fbrm  U  oon- 
Bdousnees.  In  aeif-lniowlng,  or  conadooa- 
nau,  the  subject  knows  It^F-lt  is  ite  own 
object.  Thus  In  thla  phase  of  aotlvltgr  wa 
have  the  KiBnnatlve  Infinite.  The  anlileot 
is  its  own  otjeOt—iM  contlnned  by  ita  other 
or  ottJeot.  This  Is  merdy  anggeated  h«e— 
it  will  be  developed  hereafter. 
CHAPTEB  m. 

In  the  first  diapter  we  attained— «r  at 
least  made  the  attempt  to  attain— some  in- 
sight into  the  relation  which  Mind  bears  to 
Time  and  Space.  It  appeared  tliat  Hlad  is 
a  TVonMoMfflri,  I.e.  something  which  Time 
and  Space  inhere  In,  rather  than  a  some- 
what, oondlUoned  by  them.  Althongh  thla 
result  agrees  entirely  with  the  rellglouB  In- 
atlncts  of  man,  which  assert  the  immortally 
of  the  soul,  and  the  unsubstantlallty  of  the 
existences  within  Time  and  Space,  yet,  aa  a 
logical  result  of  thinking.  It  seems  at  first 
very  unreliable.  The  disciplined  thinker 
will  indeed  find  the  distinctions  "  i.  priori" 
and  "A  posteriori"  Inadequately  treated; 
but  his  emendatlouB  will  only  make  the  re- 
sults there  established  more  wide-sweeping 
and  conclusive. 

In  tl^  second  chapter  we  learned  caution 
with  respect  to  the  manner  of  attempting  to 
realize  in  our  minds  the  results  of  thought. 
If  we  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
garding Hind  as  a  property  or  attribute  ol 
the  individual,  we  have  conceived  II  not  ac- 
cording to  Its  true  nature,  but  have  allowed 
Imagination  to  mingle  Its  activity  In  the 
thinking  of  that  which  la  of  a  universal  na- 
ture. Thus  we  sre  proue  to  say  to  ourselves, 
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*'How  o&a  a  mere  attribuU  like  Hind  be 
tbe  lo^cal  csondltlon  of  the  solid  reallUei  of 
Spue  uid  Time."  In  thli  we  have  quietly 
asanmed  the  whole  point  aX.  Issue.  No  sys- 
tem of  thtnklnff  which  went  to  work  logl- 
Oklly  ever  proved  the  Mind  to  be  sn  attri- 
bute; onlj  very  elementary  KTvdes  of  thlok- 
Ing,  which  have  a  way  of  sssumlnK  In  their 
premliea  what  they  draw  out  analytically 
la  thelrconcIusloDs,  ever  set  up  this  doxma. 
This  wlU  become  clearer  at  every  step  as  we 
proceed. 

We  will  now  pursue  a  paOi  similar  to  that 
followed  In  the  first  chapter,  and  see  what 
more  we  can  learn  of  the  nature  of  Mind. 
We  will  endeavor  to  learn  more  definitely 
what  constitutes  Its  i  priori  acUvlty,  In  or- 
der, KB  there  indicated,  to  achieve  our  object. 
Thus  onr  present  search  Is  after  the  t'Cate- 
goriee"  and  their  rignlflcanoe.  Taking  the 
word  "category"  here  in  the  sense  of  "4 
priori  determination  of  thouf^ht,"  tbe  first 
question  Is  :  "Do  any  categories  exist?  Are 
there  any  thoughts  which  belong  to  the  na- 
ture of  mind  itself?"  It  Is  the  same  ques- 
Uon  that  Locke  diBCHsses  under  the  head  of 
"Innate  Ideas." 

I. — "Every  aet  of  knowing  or  cognizing 
is  the  translating  of  an  unknown  Homewbat 
into  a  known,  as  a  scholar  translates  a  new 
language  into  his  own."  If  tie  did  not  al- 
ready understand  one  language,  he  oould 
nevt-T  translate  the  new  one.  In  the  act  of 
knowing,  the  object  ttecomes  known  in  so 
&r  as  I  am  able  to  recognize  predicates  as 
belonging  to  It.  "This  Is  red";  unless  I 
know  already  what  "red"  means,  I  do  not 
cognize  the  ohject  by  predicating  red  of  it. 
"Hed  Is  a  color";  unless  1  know  what  color 
■  means,  I  have  not  said  anything  intelligible 
—I  have  not  expressed  an  act  of  cognition. 
Tbe  object  becomes  known  to  us  in  so  (ar 
as  we  recognize  Its  predicates  —  and  hence 
we  could  never  know  anything  unless  we 
had  at  least  one  predicate  or  conception 
with  which  t«  commence.  If  we  have  one 
predicate  through  which  we  cognize  some 
otrfect,  that  act  of  cognition  gives  us  a  new 
predicate,  for  It  tias  dissolved  or  "translate 
ed"  a  Homewhat,  that  before  was  unknown. 
Into  a  known;  the  "not^me"  has.  to  that 
extent,"  become  the  "me."  Without  any 
predicates  to  begin  with,  all  objects  would 
rHnaIn  forever  outside  of  our  consciousness. 
£ven  oonsclousne's  itself  would  be  Impossi- 
ble, for  the  very  act  ofself-coguitioi)  implies 
that  the  predicate  "myseir'  is  well  known. 


It  is  an  aet  of  identlfloatlon :  "I  am  myselT'; 
the  subject  is,  as  predicate,  oompletely 
luiown,  or  dissolved  back  into  the  sutijeot. 
1  cognize  myself  as  myself;  there  Is  no  alien 
element  lell  standing  over  against  me.  Thus 
we  are  able  to  say  that  there  must  be  an  i 
priori  category  in  order  to  render  poadble 
anyactof knowingwhatever.  Moreover, we 
see  that  this  category  must  be  identical  wiUi 
tbe  Effo  itsel/,  for  the  reason  that  the  proceas 
of  cognition  is  at  the  same  time  a  reoognl- 
tlon;  it  predicates  only  what  It  recognizee. 
Thus,  fundamentally,  in  knowing.  Reason 
knows  Itself.  Se]f-«onsc)ousness  is  tbe  basis 
of  knowledge.  This  will  throw  light  on  the 
first  chapter;  but  let  us  first  contirm  this 
portion  by  a  psychological  analysis. 

II. — What  Is  the  permanent  element  in 
thought?  It  can  easily  be  found  in  lan< 
gnage  —  Its  external  manifestaiion.  Lnglo 
tells  us  that  the  expression  of  thought 
involves  always  a  subject  and'  predicate. 
Think  what  you  please,  say  what  you  please, 
and  your  thought  or  assertion  consUts  of  a 
BuLiject  and  predicate— positive  or  negative 
joined  by  the  copula,  ia.  "  Man  lives"  is 
equivalent  to  "man  Is  Hying."  "Mao"  and 
"living"  are  joined  by  the  word  "Is."  If 
we  abstract  all  content  from  thought,  and 
take  its  pure  form  in  order  to  sec  the  per-  ' 

manent,  we  shall  have  "  Is  "  the  copula,— 
or,  putting  a  letter  for  subject  and  attri- 
bute, we  shall  have  "o  is  a"  (or  "o  is  b") 
for  the  universal  form  ofthougbt.  Tbemen- 
tal  act  Is  expressed  by  "is."  In  this  empty 
"  is"  we  have  the  category  of  pure  Being, 
which  is  the"  Bummum  genus"  of  catego- 
ries. Any  predicate  other  than  being  will  be 
found  to  contain  being  plut  determinations, 
and  licnce  can  be  subsumed  under  bdng. 
We  shall  get  new  light  on  this  subject  if  we  ' 

examine  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  t^ptatta- 

III. — In  order  to  explain  something,  we 
subsume  It  under  a  more  general.  Thus  we 
say,  "Horse  is  an  animal";  and.  "An  animal 
is  an  organic  being."  etc.  A  definition  con-  | 

tains  not  onlv  this  subsumptlon,  but  also  ' 

a  statement  of  the  specific  difference.    We  ' 

define  quadruped  by  subsumlngit  ("It  Isao 
animal"),  and  ^ving  the  spedfic  dlKrenoe 
("which  hfls  four  feet"). 

As  we  approach  the  "  summnm  genus," 
the  predicates  become  more  and  more  emp- 
ty; "Uiey  tiecome  more  extauive  in  their 
application,  and  less  comprvAmnv*  in  thdr 
content."    'I'hus  they  approach  pure  sIm- 
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plieilr.  whiob  U  ftttalned  in  tta«  '*  sDmmun 
genua."  This  pun  simple,  which  is  the  lim- 
it of  Mibsumptloa  and  kbBtractlon,  is  pure 
Being — Being  devoid  or  all  determinateD«ra. 
When  we  have  arrived  at  Being,  aabaanilng 
baoomea  simple  Identifying— Being  is  Being, 
or  « is  B — and  thla  Is  precisely  the  same  ac- 
tMtj  that  we  found  seir-eonBdousoess  to 
consist  of  in  our  flret  analysis  (i.)>  &nd  ttae 
same  actlyity  that  we  fonnd  all  mental  acts 
to  oonsist  of  In  our  second  analysis  (u.) 

rv.— Therefore,  we  may  allirm  on  these 
grounds,  that  the  "summum  genus,"  or 
primitive  category.  Is  the  Es(o  Itself  In  Its 
■implest  activity  as  the  ''Is"  {or  pure  Btiay, 
if  taken  sulMtantlvely). 

I'hus  it  happens  tbat  Aben  the  Ulnd 
oomes  to  cognize  an  object,  It  must  Arst  of 
all  recognize  itself  in  It  in  its  simplest  actl- 
tI^ — It  must  know  that  the  object  u.  We 
cannot  know  anything  else  of  an  object 
without  presupposing  Uie  knowledge  of  its 


At  tbia  point  it  is  evident  that  tbia  cate- 
gory la  not  derived  n-om  eiperlenoe  in  the 
sense  of  an  impretion  from  vithoul.  It  Is 
the  acUvlty  of  the  Ego  Itself,  and  Is  Ita  [the 
Ego'a)  first  self^xtemallzation  (or  Its  first 
becoming  object  to  Itself— Its  first  act  of 
settoonsclousness).  The  essential  activity 
of  the  Ego  itself  consists  in  recognizing  It- 
self, and  this  involves  self-«eparBtlon,  and 
then  the  annulling  of  this  separation  la 
the  aame  act.  For  in  knowing  myself  as 
an  object  I  s^iarate  the  Ego  ft-om  Itself,  but 
In  the  very  act  otknoiaing  it  I  make  It  iden- 
tical again.  Here  are  two  negative  prooea- 
les  involved  in  knowing,  and  tliese  are  Indl- 
vWbly  one:  first,  the  negative  act  of  separa- 
Uod;  secondly,  the  negative  set  of  annulling 
the  separation  by  the  act  of  recognition. 
Th«t  the  application  of  categories  to  the  ex- 
ternal world  is  a  process  of  srlf-recognltion, 
Is  now  clear:  we  know,  in  so  Ikr  as  we  re- 
cognize predicates  in  the  object;  we  say, 
"The  Base  it.  It  is  nd,  it  Is  round.  It  \%fra- 
graiU,"Ac.  In  this  we  separate  what  belongs 
to  the  rose  from  it,  and  place  It  outside  of 
It,  and  then,  through  the  act  of  predication, 
unite  it  again.  ■ 'The  Hose  i«"  contains  mere- 
ly the  recognition  of  being;  but  being  is  se- 
parated from  it,  and  Joined  to  it  in  the  act  of 
predication.  Thus  we  see  that  the  fUnda- 
mentai  act  of  self-consclousneas,  which  Is  a 
telf-separatlon  and  self-Identification  united 
Id  one  act  of  recognition, — «e  see  that  this 
fundamental  act  is  repeated  In  all  acts  ol 


knowing.  We  do  not  know  even  tlie  roag 
witliout  separating  It  fbom  itself,  and  Idea- 
tiiying  tlie  two  sides  thus  formed.  (Thia 
contains  a  deeper  thought,  wfaich  we  may 
suggest  here.  Tbat  the  act  of  knowing  puta 
all  objects  into  thia  crucible,  Is  an  loUm»- 
tlon  on  its  part  that  no  object  can  possess 
true,  abiding  being  without  this  ability  to 
separate  Itself  fW>ni  itself  In  the  process  irf 
self-identification.  Whatever  cannot  do  this 
is  no  essence,  but  may  tw  only  an  element 
of  a  process  in  which  it  ceaselessly  loses  Its 
Identity.    But  we  shall  recnr  to  thia  again.) 

Doubtleas  we  could  follow  out  this  activi- 
ty through  various  steps,  and  deduce  all  ttae 
categories  of  pure  thought.  This  la  what 
Plato  has  done  In  part,  what  Flchte  has 
done  In  his  Sdenoe  of  Knowledge  {"Wlssen- 
Bcbaftslehre,")  and  Hegel  In  his  Logic  A 
adenoe  of  these  pare  Intelllglblea  nniooks 
the  secret  of  the  Universe;  it  l^imlshes  that 
"Eoyal  Boad"  to  all  knowledge;  It  la  the 
(kr-faraed  Philosopher's  Stone  that  alone 
can  transmute  the  base  dross  of  mere  talent 
Into  genius. 

T.— Let  us  be  content  If  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter  we  can  afSnn  atill  more  positively 
the  concluaions  of  our  first.  Through  a  con- 
sideration of  the  &  priori  knowledge  of  Time 
and  Space,  and  their  logical  priority,  as  ood> 
dltions,  to  the  world  of  experience,  we  in- 
ferred the  transcendency  of  Mind.  Upon 
flirther  investigation,  we  have  now  discov- 
ered that  there  are  other  forms  of  the  Mind 
more  primordial  than  Space  and  Time,  and 
more  essentially  related  to  ita  activity ;  fbr 
all  the  categories  of  pure  thought— Being, 
Negation,  Ac. — are  applicable  to  Space  and 
to  Time,  and  hence  more  universal  than 
either  of  them  alone;  these  categories  of 
pure  thought,  moreover,  as  before  remarlt- 
ed,  could  never  have  been  derived  From  ex- 
perience. Experience  ia  not  posrible  vrith- 
oul  presupposing  these  predicates.  "Th^ 
are  the  tools  of  intelligence  through  which 
It  cognizes."  if  we  hold  by  thia  stand-pcdnt 
exclusively,  we  may  say,  with  Kant,  that 
we  nimleh  the  subjective  forms  In  knowing, 
and  for  this  reason  cannot  know  the  "thing 
In  Itself."  If  these  categories  are  merely  sub- 
jective— i.e.  given  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Hind  Itself— and  we  do  not  know  what  the 
"thing  In  ItselT*  may  be,  yet  we  can  come 
safely  out  of  all  skepticism  here  by  con- 
sidering the  universal  nature  of  these  catft. 
gorieeor  "forms  of  the  mind."    For  if  B^ 

Ing,  Negation,  and  Existence,  are  forms  of 
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mind  and  purely  Bnb[«otlvR,  so  that  they  do 
not  belonj;  to  tbe  "thlDf;  In  itaelf,"  It  1>  eri- 
dent  that  anoli  an  otiject  cannot  be  or  exitt, 
or  in  any  way  bare  valldltj,  either  positive- 
ly or  negatively.  Thna  It  is  seen  from  the 
nature  of  mind  here  exhibited,  that  SQnd  Is 
tlie  ntmmmon  or  "thing  In  ItselT'  which 
Philosophy  aeeke,  and  ttaus  our  tliird  chap- 


Norn.— The  aiiTKxiAi.ieii  of  the  preeent 
day  holds  that  thought  is  a  modification  of 
fbrce,  oorreiated  with  heat,  light,  eleobrldty, 
Ac;  in  short,  that  organization  produces 
ideas.  If  so,  we  are  placed  wltliln  a  narrow 
idealism,  and  can  only  say  of  what  is  hdd 
tarimt/n  "lam  so  ootrelated  as  to  hold 
this  view;  I  shall  be  diilerently  oorreiat- 
ed to-morrow,  perhaps,  and  hold  another 
Tiew."  Tet  in  this  Tery  statement  the  Ego 
takes  the  stand-p<dnt  of  nnlTersaUty  —  It 
■peaks  of  poBslbtUties— which  it  oould  never 
do  were  it  merely  a  correlate.  For  to  hold 
a  povlbilllT  Is  to  be  able  to  annul  in  thought 
the  limits  of  tbe  reel,  and  hence  to  eleTOte 
itoelfto  tlie  point  of  oniTersality,  But  this 
ta  s«^/eoTKlatlon-,  wehave  a  movement  in  a 
eirclc^  and  hence  self-origination,  and  hence 
a^pontaneonslbnnt^noffhroe.  TheHiod, 
In  ooncdving  of  tbe  possible,  annals  the  real, 
and  thus  creates  Its  own  motives;  its  acting 
aooordlng  to  motives,  Is  thus  acting  accord- 
ing to  Its  own  acta— an  obriona  droie  again. 

In  fine,  it  is  evident  that  the  Idealism  wbloh 
ttie  oorrelaUoniat  logically  Alls  Into  is  as 
Strict  as  that  of  any  school  of  professed  Ide- 
alism which  he  Is  In  tbe  haUt  of  condemn- 
ing. The  periittmi  foree  is  the  general  idta 
of  force,  not  found  as  any  real  force,  fbr  each 
nal  foroe  Is  Individualized  In  some  particu- 
lar way.  But  It  is  evident  that  a  particular 
force  cannot  be  correlated  with  firee  in  pmt- 
jTsI,  but  only  with  a  special  form  like  itself. 
But  the  general  force  is  the  only  abiding 
one ;  each  particular  one  Is  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition into  snother— a  perpetual  losing  of 
Indi^dualtty.  Henoe  tbe  true  abldlngforce 
la  not  ar«aC  one  existing  objecdvely,  but 
only  an  ideal  one  existing  subjectively  In 
thought.  Bnt  through  tbe  Act  that  thought 
can  seize  the  tme  and  abiding  which  can 
exist  for  Itself  nowhere  eUe,  tbe  correlatlon- 
Ist  is  bound  to  Infor  the  transcendency  of 
Hind  Just  like  the  idealist.  Nay,  more; 
when  he  oomes  to  speak  considerately,  he 
wHI  say  that  Hind,  for  the  very  reason  that 
It  thinks  the  true,  abiding  force,  cannot  be 
OOirelated  with  any  determined  force. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

Fhllososophers  usually  begin  to  oonstmet 
their  systems  in  full  view  of  tbelr  final  prin- 
ciple. It  would  be  absurd  for  one  to  com- 
mence a  demonstration  if  he  had  no.  clear 
idea  of  what  be  Intended  to  prove.  From 
tbe  final  principle  the  system  must  be  work- 
ed back  to  the  beginning  in  the  pMIosopher't 
mind  before  be  can  commence  bis  demon- 
stration. Usually,  the  order  of  demonttr*- 
tion  which  he  follows  Is  not  the  order  of  dis- 
covery; in  such  case,  bis  system  proceeds 
by  external  refieoOons.  All  mathemattilcal 
proof  is  of  this  order.  One  oonstrocta  bis 
demonstration  to  lead  IW>m  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  and  uses  many  Intermediate 
propositions  th%t  do  not  of  neceeai^  lead 
to  theintendedresult.  With  another  theo- 
rem In  view,  they  might  be  used  for  steps 
tothat,Just  as  well.  But  there  isaoertaln 
Inherent  development  In  all  subjecta,  when 
examined  according  to  the  highest  method, 
that  will  lead  one  on  to  the  exbaoatlve  expo- 
sition of  all  that  Is  Involved  therein.  This 
Is  called  tbe  dialtetie.  This  dlaleotlo  move- 
ment cannot  be  used  as  a  pbllosophic  instnt- 
ment,  unless  one  hss  seen  the  deepest  opsfH 
ofSdenoe;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  tbe  diaietf* 
tic  will  prove  merely  deetruotlTe,  and  not 
constructive.  It  Is  therefore  a  mistake,  as 
has  been  before  remarked,  to  attempt  to  Id- 
troduoe  the  beginner  of  the  stndy  of  Philo- 
sophy at  once  Into  the  dialectic.  Tbe  con- 
tent of  Philosophy  most  be  first  presented 
under  Its  sensuoQs  and  refiective  forms,  and 
a  gradual  progress  established.  In  this  chq>- 
ter  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  approach 
again  the  ultimate  prindplo  which  we  bave 
hitherto  fixed  only  In  a  general  manner  as 
Mind.  We  will  use  the  method  of  external 
reflection,  and  demonstrate  three  proposi- 
tions: 1.  Ttiere  is  an  Independent  h^ng; 
3.  That  Mng  Is  self-determined;  3.  Self- 
determined  being  Is  in  tbe  form  of  person- 
ality, I.e.  Is  an  Ego. 

I. — I.  DependaDt  bcoog;,  impljing  Its  eoin)de- 
ment  npon  which  it  dopeDdi ,  cannot  be  expl^oed 
■htongh  itself,  bat  throng  that  npon  wbtch  it 
depends. 

S.  This  being  npon  which  it  depends  canocl 
be  alio  a  dependent  being,  for  tlie  dependeol  be- 
ing hu  no  rapport  of  its  own  to  lend  to  saolhnr ; 
all  thst  it  hu  ta  Imrrowed,  "A  chain  of  depend, 
eat  beings  collapaea  into  one  dependtot  being. 
Dependence  is  not  convatted  into  indCfieadBDoa 
by  mere  nialtiplicetion." 

3.  The  dependent,  therefore,  depends  npon  lbs 


IrUrodvetion  to  PAtbuopAy. 


independent  utd  hu  iti  expluUion  in  it.  Since 
■11  being  ii  of  one'  Und  or  the  other,  it  Ibllowi 
that  all  being  ia  independent,  or  a  complemental 
element  ofit.  Beciprool  dependence  makei  en 
iitdepeodent  Inclading  whole,  wliich  ii  the  ntga- 

Dglinfum.— One  of  the  moM  importknt  imple- 
BMiti  of  the  thinkei  it  the  mmprdieniion  of  "neg- 
atiTB  nnitj."  It  ii  n  nni^  Tcenlting  from  the  re- 
dpionl  eeucelling  of  elenwnb ;  e.g.  Salt  a  the 
■MgUiTeani^ofiininndaUaH.  It  la  called 
negatiM  beeuae  it  negatei  the  independence  of 
ti  wittuD  IL  Id  the  nagatiTe  nnity  Wa- 
tt oxjgen  and  hTdrogan  ha*e  their 


n.  — 1.  The  independent  being  cannot  e:dit 
wftbonl  detennioatioDi.  Without  theee,  it  aoold 
BM  diMingniah  Itaeif  or  be  diadngoialieS  from 

S.  Nor  can  the  independent  being  be  detennlned 
(i.e.  limited  or  modified  in  anj  wnj)  bom  with- 
ont,  or  thrttngh  Kootber.  For  all  that  ia  deter^ 
mined  through  another  ia  a  dependent  Mme- 


•df-decarmined. 
dinm^  itaeif . 

Note. —  Bpinoia  doei  not  arrire  at  tlie  third 
poaition,  but,  after  ooniidering  the  lecood,  arritea 
at  the  bat  one,  and  roDclndee,  aince  determine- 
tioD  throngh  another  makei  a  aomewhat  finil*, 
diat  the  iod^Miideot  being  mut  be  Dndetermined. 
Be  doea  itot  happen  to  diecorer  diat  dien  ia  ao- 
olher  kind  of  determination,  to-wit,  ielf^detemdn- 
■tlon,  which  can  conaiit  with  independence.  Tha 
method  that  he  oaee  make*  itentirelj  an  acciden- 
tal matter  with  him  that  he  diacoTen  what  ipecB' 
lative  reanlta  lie  doea — the  dialectic  method  would 
lead  Inerliablj  to  lelf-detarminatlon,  aa  we  ihall 
•te  later.  It  it  Hegel'a  aperyu  that  we  hare  in 
the  third  podtion ;  with  Spiooia  the  independent 
being  remained  an  uadetermiaed  tubitanet,  but 
with  Hegel  it  became  a  aelf-deiermluiag  lubjiel. 
AUthat  Spinaiagetaomorhlaaabetancehemiut 
get  in  an  arbitrary  manner;  it  doea  not  follow 
ftom  ita  definition  that  it  ahail  have  mode*  and 
atliibiilaa,  but  the  contrary.  Thia  aperfu — that 
the  Independent  being,  i.e.  eTery  reallj  eziating, 
eeparate  entity  ia  eelf-detennined — ii  the  central 
pointof ipecnlatlTephiloeophy.  What aelf-detar- 
atoatioii  iUTolrea,  we  ahall  aee  next. 
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m  — 1.  Self.deteTmination  impliee  that  the 
toiutUutum  or  mtttire  be  aelforiginated.  There 
ia  nothing  about  a  aelf-detenniiwd  that  ia  created 
by  aaything  without. 

I.  Thua  aelf-determined  being  exlM  dually — 
it  i*  (a)  aa  dtttrmming,  and  (A)  aa  dstarmiiud, 
(a)  Aa  deterroining,  it  ia  the  active,  wUeh  coo- 
lun«  merely  tbe  poBeibilltyofdetnminationa;  (i) 
af  determined,  it  i*  the  paieire  reenit— the  mattet 
npon  which  the  anbject  acta. 

3.  Bat  alDoeboth  are  tbeaame  being,  each  aide 
rettUTM  into  itielf :  {a]  aa  determining  or  aetiT^ 
it  acta  only  npon  ita  own  determining,  and  (1)  ae 
paaaire  or  determined,  it  ia,  aa  ranlt  of  tbe  In- 
ner,  the  aelf-aama  actire  itaeif.  Hence  ita  more- 
ment  ia  a  moreiMat  at  telf-ieoognition — a  poalllng 
of  diatinction  which  ia  canoelted  in  the  aame  act. 
(Id  telf-iecognition  lomethiog  is  made  an  olgeel, 
and  identified  with  tbe  anbject  in  the  aame  act.) 
UoreoTer,  the  determiner,  on  aeeonnt  of  ita  pnra 
generality,  Q.e.  ita  baring  no  concrete  determin- 
stiona  aa  yet,)  cam  only  be  idtal — can  only  exiat 
aa  the  Ego  exiata,  in  thought ;  not  aa  a  thing,  bnt 
aa  a  ^enerte  mti^,  Tha  paadre  aide  can  e^at 
only  aa  the  aelf  exiat*  in  conadonanew  aa  that 
which  1«  in  oppoaiiion  and  yet  in  idenii?  at  the 
aame  time.  No  finite  exiatance  conld  uidtire  lUe 
contradiction,  Ibr  all  inch  muat  poaaaaa  a  naUrt 
or  eomtUutio*  which  la  aelf'^etemuned ;  if  not, 
each  finite  conld  negate  all  iu  prapertiea  and  quft- 
litiee,  and  yet  lemun  itself-juat  aa  the  peraon 
doea  when  be  makea  abitraction  of  all,  in  think- 
ing of  the  Ego  or  pure  lelf. 

Thna  we  find  again  our  former  concln^an : — 
All  finite  or  dependent  Ihingi  muat  origtnate  In 
and  depend  upon  independent  or  abiolnle  bdng, 
which  muat  be  an  Ega.  The  Ego  ttai  the  form 
of  Infinimde  (aee  Chap.  II.— TAe  InfiUU  u  ill 
own  OfAer). 

RttunU. — The  firit  chatter  ataie*  tbe  ptemieei 
which  Kant  lay*  down  in  hli  Tranaceodental 
.Xsthetlc  (Kiitik  der  Beinen  VemuDft},  and  dram 
the  tme  logical  conclnaloni,  which  are  poaitiTe, 
and  not  negatire,  aa  he  makea  them.  Tbeeecond 
chapiw  givea  the  Bpinoaan  diatinction  of  the  In- 
finite of  Ae  Imagination  and  Infinite  of  Beaaoa. 
The  third  chiller  gire*  the  logical  icanlt*  which 
Kant  ahonld  have  drawn  thuu  hie  Trauaceoden> 
tal  Logic.  The  fbnrth  chi^ter  girei  Spinoaa'e 
ftmdamental  poeltion  logically  completed,  and  ia 
the  great  itandamenial  poaitionof  Plato,  Ariatotl^ 
and  Hegel,  with  rebreoce  to  the  Abeolnie. 
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I.  Upon  Akt-Ckiticibh. 

A  work  or  art  to  the  product  of  the  Inspired 
minlent  of  the  utlit.  It  to  act  to  be  supposed 
Hut  be  la  »bte  to  give  an  account  of  hto  work 
In  the  tenna  of  the  underetandlng.  Hence  the 
«rtlBt  U  Dot  In  »  strict  lenie  »  critic  The  bigh- 
Mt  order  of  critlclim  muit  endeavor  to  ezblblt 
the  unl^  or  the  work  by  Bbowlog  how  the  va- 
rioui  motlret  unfold  from  the  central  thouffbt. 
Of  courae,  the  artlet  muet  be  rare  who  can  lee 
htowork  doubly— first  ■ensDousIf,  and  then  r»- 
Uonally.  Onl)'  aome  Michael  Augelo  or  Goethe 
«au  do  thto.  The  commoD  antot  lees  theaeiuuoui 
tarn  as  tUe  highest  potglblerevetatlon—to  him 
hlsjUtiif  to  higher  than  (he  Intellectual  vleioa. 
And  can  we  not  all— critics  at  well  ai  artiste— 
Bympathlxe  with  the  statement,  that  the  mere 
-calculating  intellect,  the  cold  understanding, 
"all  light  and  no  heat,"  can  never  rise  Into  the 
realm  where  art  can  be  appreciated'  Itlionlj 
when  we  contemplate  the  truly  speculative  In- 
tellect—which is  called  "love"  by  the  mystlce, 
And  by  Swedenborg  "  love  and  wisdom  united 
Id  a  Divine  Bennoe"— that  we  demur  at  this 
■V^reme  elevation  of  feeling  or  sentiment.  The 
art  critic  must  have  all  the  feeUng  side  of  his 
nature  aroused,  as  tlie  first  condition  of  bis  ln> 
tMpretaUon ;  and,  secondly,  he  must  be  able  to 
dissolve  Into  thought  the  emotione  which  arise 
from  that  side.  If  fueling  were  more  exalted 
than  thought,  tbU  would  be  Impossible.  5ucb, 
bowever.lB  the  vlewof  such  critics  as  the  Schle- 
gels,  who  belong  to  the  romantic  si^hool.  They 
■ay  that  the  intellect  considers  only  abslrao- 
ttoDS,  while  the  heart  to  affected  by  the  con- 
crete whole.  "Speetresand  goltred  dwarfs" 
for  (be  Intellect,  but  "beauty's  rose"  for  the 
feeling  heart.  Bui  IhtoallreslaoD  amtounder- 
•tandlng.  The  true  art  critic  does  not  under- 
value feeling.  It  Is  to  him  thr  essential  basis 
upon  which  he  builds.  Unless  the  work  of  art 
affects  his  fbelings,  he  has  nothing  to  think 
about;  he  can  go  do  l\irther;  the  work,  t« 
him,  to  not  a  work  of  art  at  all.  But  If  be  is 
aroused  and  charmed  by  It,  If  bis  emotional 
fiatare  to  stirred  to  its  depths,  and  he  feels  In- 
^ired  by  those  spiritual  Intimations  of  Eter- 
nity which  tme  art  always  excites,  then  be  has 
*  content  to  work  upon,  and  this  thinking  of 
Ui  amounts  simply  l«  a  reoogDllioD,  In  other 
forms,  of  thU  eternal  element  that  glows 
through  the  work  of  art. 

Hence  there  Is  no  collision  between  the  artist 
•ad  the  critic,  if  both  are  true  to  their  ideal. 

It  certainly  to  no  Injury  to  the  work  of  art  to 


show  that  It  treats  In  some  form  the  Problen 
of  Life,  which  to  the  mystery  of  the  Christian 
religion.  It  ts  no  derogation  to  Beelhoven  to 
show  how  he  has  solved  a  problem  In  mnsic, 
Just  ss  Shakspeare  in  poetry,  and  Michael  An- 
gela in  painting.  Those  who  are  oonient  with 
the  mere  feeling,  we  mustalways  respect  If  they 
really  have  the  true  art  feeling,  Just  as  we  re- 
spect  the  Himple  piety  of  the  uneducated  peaa- 
anL  But  we  must  not  therefore  underrate  the 
conscious  seizing  of  the  same  thing— not  place 
St,  Augustine  or  Martin  Luther  below  the  sim- 
ple-minded peaaant.  Moreover,  as  our  society 
has  fbrita  aim  the  attainment  of  an  Insight  into 
art  in  fftittral,  and  not  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  any  particular  art,  it  to  alt  the  more  Import- 
ant that  we  should  hold  by  the  only  connect- 
ing link — the  only  universal  element— tiiinijrU. 
For  thought  has  not  only  universal  eontmi,  like 
feeling,  but  also  unt versa] /orni,  which  feeling 

Another  reason  that  causes  persons  to  otjeet 
toartioterpretation,  is  perhaps  that  such  Inter- 
pretation reminds  them  of  the  Inevitable  moral 
appended  ad  natutam  to  Ihe  stories  that  ddlgbt- 
ed  OUT  childhood.  But  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  morals  are  put  forward  as  the  obf4tl 
of  the  stories.  The  art  critic  can  never  admit 
for  one  moment  that  It  Is  the  ob]ect  of  a  work 
of  art  simply  to  be  didactic.  It  ts  true  that  all 
arttoameansof  culture;  but  that  tonotltaob- 
ject  Its  object  is  to  combine  the  Idea  with  a 
aensiions  form,  so  as  to  embody,  as  it  were,  the 
Infinite;  and  any  motive  external  to  the  work 
of  art  Itself,  li  at  ODce  felt  to  be  destructive  to  it. 

It.  Upon  thb  I]mRt>itBTATioN  of  Abt. 

I,  The  Infinite  Is  not  manlfesleil  vitiiit  any 
particular  sphere  orfinitude,  but  rather  exhib- 
its itself  in  the  collision  of  a  Finite  with  another 
Finite  wttlouf  It.  Fara  Finite  must  bylta  very 
niture  be  limited  from  without,  and  the  Infi- 
nite, therefore,  not  only  Includes  any  given 
Unite  sphere,  but  also  Its  negation  (or  the  other 
spheres  which,  joined  to  it,  make  up  the  whole). 

S.  Art  Is  the  manifestation  of  the  Infinite  In 
theFinite.itissald.  Therefore,  tUs  must  mean 
that  art  has  for  Ite  province  the  treatment  of  the 
collisions  that  necessarily  arise  between  one 
finite  sphere  and  another. 

S.  In  proportion  aa  the  colltoion  portrayed  by 
art  to  comprehensive,  and  a  type  of  all  collisions 
In  the  universe,  to  It  a  high  work  of  art.  If, 
then,  the  collision  li  on  a  small  scale,  and  be- 
tween low  spheres,  it  to  not  aUgh  work  of  art. 
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4.  But  wfaether  the  ooUialon  prwentocl  b«  of 
m  high  order  or  of  >  low  order.  It  beara  a  gene- 
iml  resemblMice  to  every  otber  coUliion— the 
Inflniu  la  ■Iwajn  like  itulf  In  &U  ita  nuultbtta- 
ttoiu.  The  lower  the  colUtloii,  the  more  It  b«- 
«omai  merelf  Bymbolicftl  w  a  work  of  art,  and 
the  leaa  It  adequately  representi  the  InOnlte. 

Tfaiu  the  loft;  mountain  peaks  of  Blerstadl, 
which  rlBo  up  into  the  regions  of  oleameM  and 
•UDBbine,  beyoud  ihe  realms  of  change,  do  this 
oa]7  becauke  of  a  force  tbut  contradlcta  gravita- 
tion, which  continually  abases  them.  The  con- 
tTMtortbe  high  with  [be  low,  of  the  clear  and 
ODtrammelled  with  the  dark  and  Impeded,  sym- 
bolizes. In  the  most  natural  manner,  to  every 
ODe,  the  higher  conflicts  of  spirit.  It  ilrlk^s  a 
chord  that  vlbrMes,  unconiclouely  perhaps, 
but,  DBTarthelesH,  Inevitably.  On  the  other 
,  band,  when  we  take  the  other  extreme  of  paint- 
ing, and  look  at  the  ■■  L»st  Judgment"  of  Ml- 
diael  Angelo,  or  the  "Transligurstton"  of  Ra- 
phael, we  Bod  comparatlTely  no  ambiguity; 
there  tba  Indnlte  Is  visibly  portrayed,  and  the 
coUlrioQ  in  which  it  la  displayed  la  evidently  or 
the  higbeat  order. 

6.  Art,fromltad«BDitlon,mu8tre]ate toTime 
J  and  Space,  and,  in  proporLlon  as  the  grosser 

elemeoti  are  subordinated  and  the  spiritual 
adequately  maulfested,  we  find  that  we  ap- 
proach a  form  of  art  wherein  the  form  and  mat- 
ter are  both  the  products  of  spirit. 

Thus  we  have  arts  whose  matter  Is  taken 
bom  (a)  Spaet,  (&)  Timt,  and  (c)  Languagt  (the 
product  of  Spirit). 

Space  is  the  grossest  malerlol.  We  have  on 
Its  plane,  I.  Ar<:hitecture,  II.  Sculpture,  and 
III.  Fainting.  (In  the  latter,  color  and  perspec- 
tive give  the  artiat  power  to  represent  dUtauce 
and  magnitude,  and  Internallly,  without  any 
one  of  them  In  tacf.  Upon  a  piece  of  ivory  no 
larger  than  a  man's  hand,  a"Heart  of  the  An- 
I  dea"  might  be  painted.)    In  Time  we  have  IV. 

Huslc;  while  in  Language  wb  bave  V.  Poetry 
(In  the  tbree  forma  of  Epic,  Lyric,  and  Drama- 
tic) as  the  last  and  highest  of  the  forms  of  art. 

5.  An  InterpretalloD  of  a  work  of  art  should 
consist  of  a  tranalallon  of  It  Into  the  form  of 
•cience.  Hence,  flrs(,  one  muat  aelze  the  gene- 
ral content  of  It — or  the  collialou  portrayed. 
Then,  secondly,  the  form  of  art  employed  comes 
Id,  whether  It  be  Architecture,  Sculpture, 
Fainting,  Huslc,  or  Poetry.  Tbirdly,  the  re- 
lation which  the  content  haa  to  the  form  brings 
out  the  superior  merits,  or  the  llmlta  and  de- 

,  focis,  ofthe  work  of  art  in  question.   Thus,  at 

the  end,  we  have  uolversallzed  the  piece  of  art 
—digested  It,  as  It  were.  A  true  Interpreutlon 
does  not  destroy  a  work  of  art,  but  rather  Air- 
Blsbes  a  guide  to  its  highest  enjoyment.  We 
have  the  double  pleasure  of  Immediate  sensu- 
ont  enjoyment  produced  by  the  artistic  execu- 


tion ,  and  the  higher  one  of  finding  our  rational 
nature  mirrored  therein,  so  that  we  recognllfl  ' 
the  eternal  nature  of  Spirit  there  manlfeated. 

T.  Tbepecullarnatureofmuilc,Ma<>ntraated 
with  other  arts,  will,  if  exhibited,  beat  prepara 
us  for  what  we  are  to  expect  from  It.  The  leM 
definitely  the  mode  of  art  allows  Its  conlont  to 
be  seized,  the  wider  may  be  Its  application. 
Landscape  painting  may  have  a  Terr  wide  MMipe 
for  Its  InterprelatloD ,  while  a  drama  of  QoetlM 
or  Bbakspeare  definitely  seizes  the  partlculan 
of  its  collision,  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  Its 
sphere  So  In  the  art  of  music,  and  especially 
Instrumental  music.  Music  does  not  portray 
ao  object  directly,  like  the  plastic  arta,  but  It 
calls  up  the  internal  feeling  which  is  caused  bf 
the  object  Itself.  It  gives  us,  therefore,  a  ce< 
fiecUon  of  our  impreaslous  excited  in  the  Immo- 
dlate  contemplation  of  the  o^oO.  Thus  we 
have  a  reflection  of  a  reflection,  as  It  were. 

Since  its  material  le  Time  rather  than  Space, 
we  have  this  contrast  with  the  plastic  arte; — 
Architecture,  and  more  especially  Sculptiu* 
and  Painting,  ore  obliged  to  select  a  special 
moment  of  time  for  the  representation  of  the 
collision.  As  Ooe the  shows  In  theLaokoon,lt 
will  not  do  to  aelect  a  miment  at  random,  but 
that  point  of  time  muei  be  chosen  In  which  the 
collision  has  reached  Its  height,  and  in  which 
there  is  a  tension  of  all  the  elements  that  enter 
the  contest  on  both  aides.  A  moment  earlfer, 
or  a  moment  later,  some  of  these  elemenla 
would  be  eliminated  from  the  problem,  and  the 
eomprebenalveneSB  of  Jhe  work  destroyed. 
When  this  proper  moment  Is  seized  In  Sculp- 
ture, as  In  the  Laokoon,  we  can  see  what  has 
been  before  the  present  moment,  and  easily  tell 
what  will  come  later.  In  Painting,  through  the 
fact  that  coloring  enablea  more  subtle  effects  to 
be  nrougbt  out,  and  deeper  internal  move- 
menta  to  be  brought  to  the  aurface.  we  are  not 
so  closely  confined  to  the  "supreme  moment" 
as  In  Sculpture.  But  It  Is  in  Huslc  that  we  first 
get  entirely  free  from  that  which  confloea  the 
plastic  arts.  Since  tie  form  la  t^e,  it  can  con- 
vey the  whole  movement  of  the  collision  (Tom 
ita  Inception  to  Its  oonclualon.  Hence  Music  Is 
superior  to  the  Arte  of  Space  In  Ihat  It  can  por- 
tray the  Internal  creative  process,  rather  than 
the  dead  reaulta.  It  givea  us  the  content,  in  Ita 
whole  process  of  development.  In  a^a^  form, 
while  the  Sculptor  must  fix  It  in  a  rigid  form 
at  a  certain  atage.  Ooethe  and  others  have 
compared  Huaic  to  Archil  ecture— the  latter  is 
"frozen  Huslc";  but  they  have  not  compared 
It  to  Sculpture  nor  Fainting,  for  the  reason  that 
In  these  two  arts  there  Is  a  poa«iblllty  of  seiz- 
ing the  form  of  the  Individual  more  definlteir, 
while  In  Architecture  and  Uualc  the  point  of 
repose  does  not  appear  as  the  human  form,  but 
only  as  the  more  general  one  of  self-relation  or 
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htratonj.  Thu  qnantltatlTe  nttoi— m»the- 
maUeal  lam— perrule  sdiI  govern  these  tvo 
formi  of  Art. 

8.  MubIc,  more  deflnltelr  ooimidered ,  ftritel 
from  Tlb»tloi»,  produdDg  waves  In  tbe  atmo- 
■pbera.  Tbe  cobeiive  attraction  or  tome  body 
!■  attacked,  and  tucceufUl  reilttance  la  made; 
If  not,  there  la  no  rlbratlon.  Thus  the  feeling 
ofTlctoiy  over  a  foreign  fOe  li  conveyed  in  the 
moM  fllementary  tonei,  and  this  la  the  dlstino- 
tion  oftoM  from  iktU*,  in  which  there  ii  the  Ir- 
regnlarit;  of  dttmptlon,  and  not  the  regv'arit]' 
ofaelf-equalit;. 

Again,  In  the  obedience  of  the  whole  muiical 
rtrauture  to  Iti  fDndamentBl  loaie-note,  we  have 
■ometbiQg  like  the  obedience  of  Architecture 
to  Gravity.  In  order  to  make  an  ezhlbttiDn  of 
Oravitf,acoluinnlBneceiaarT;  for  the  lolid  wall 
doet  not  liolate  luffldentlr  the  function  of  lup- 
port.  With  tbe  colnmn  we  can  have  exhibited 
the  effeeti  of  Gravlt;  drawing  down  to  tbe 
earth ,  and  of  the  lupport  holding  up  the  ibel- 
ter.  The  column  Id  claMlc  art  ezhlbiu  the  equl- 
poiae  of  the  two  tendenclea.  In  Bomantlc  or 
Gothic  Architecture  It  exhlbitaapreponderance 
of  the  aaplrlng  tendency— the  eoarlng  aloft  like 
the  plant  to  reach  the  light— a  contempt  for  mere 
gravity — ilender  columns  wemlng  to  be  let 
down  fhim  the  roof,  and  to  draw  up  something 
rather  than  to  support  anytbinff.  On  the  other 
hand.  In  Symbolic  Arehltectnre  (aa  tbund  in 
Egypt),  we  lutve  the  overwhelming  power  of 
gravity  exhibited  so  ai  to  cnuh  out  all  hama- 
Dity— tbe  Pyramid,  in  whose  shape  Gravity  hat 
done  it*  work.  In  Music  we  have  continually 
the  oonlUct  of  these  two  tendencies,  the  upward 
and  downward.  The  Music  that  moves  upward 
and  shows  Its  ground  or  point  of  repose  in  the 
octave  above  the  scale-note  of  the  basis,  corre- 
sponds to  the  Gothic  Architecture.  This  aspir- 
ing movement  occurs  igatn  and  again  to  chorale; 
it,  like  all  romande  art,  expresses  the  Olurla- 
lian  solution  of  the  problem  of  life. 
nt.  Bibthotbm'i  Sonata  is  C  bhahf  mi- 
nor.   {Opuitl,  Xb.i.) 

The  three  movements  of  this  sonata,  which 
Beethoven  called  a/oatant-tmata,  are  not  ar< 
ranged  in  the  order  commonly  followed.  Cau< 
ally  sonatas bi^n  with  uxalttgro  orsomeqnlok 
movement,  and  pan  over  to  a  slow  movement 
—  an  aJofia  or  oafonl* — and  end  in  a  quick 
movement.  The  content  here  treated  could  not 
allow  thli  form,  and  hence  it  commences  with 
what  Is  mually  tbe  secoo4  movement.  Its  or- 
der Is,  1 .  Adagio,  'i.  AiltgrtUo,  8.  FinaU  (presto 
agfuto). 

(My  rule  with  reference  to  the  study  of  art 
may  or  may  not  be  interesting  to  others ;  it  is 
this:  always  to  selectsmaster-piece,  so  recog- 
nized, and  keep  it  befwe  me  until  it  yields  its 


saaret,aDdlnit*lightlBmBble  toseera 
plaoe  to  be  what  it  really  it  Is ,  and  be  no  longer 
datiled  by  it.  It  requires  faith  In  the  com- 
monly received  verdict  of  critics  and  an  im- 
mense deal  of  patience,  but  in  the  end  one  Is 
rewarded  for  his  pains.  Almost  invariably,  I 
Und  immediate  ImpressIonE  of  uncultured  per- 
sons good  for  nothing.  It  requires  long  Ikmi- 
liarity  with  the  best  things  to  leam  to  see  them 
in  their  true  excell«nce.) 

This  sonata  is  oalted  by  the  Austrians  the 
"Moonlight  Sonata,"  and  this  hss  become  the 
popular  name  In  America.  It  Is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Beethoven  when  he  was  recoT- 
ering  from  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  In 
a  lovo-epiBode  that  had  an  unfortunate  termina- 
tion. (Bee  Marx's  "L.  v.  Beethoveit,  Leben 
nnd  SehalTen."  From  this  magnl&cent  work 
of  Art-Crltielsm,l  have  drawn  the  outlines  of 
the  tbllowing  interpretation.)  The  objeot  of 
his  affection  was  a  certain  young  couotesa,  Ju- 
lia Qui  odardl ;  and  It  appears  ftom  Beethoven's 
lett«r  to  a  tHend  at  the  time  (about  1800),  that 
theaffection  was  mutual,  but  (heir  difference  In 
rank  prevented  a  marriage.  When  this  sonata 
appeared  (in  1803)  It  was  inscribed  to  her. 

ADaaio.— The  Unt  movement  Is  a  soft,  float- 
ing movement,  portraying  tbe  soul  musing  upon 
a  memory  of  what  has  alFeeted  it  deeply.  TIm 
surrounding  is  dim,  as  seen  In  moonlight,  and 
tbe  soul  Is  lit  up  byaraflected  light— a  glowing 
at  the  memory  of  a  bliss  that  Is  past.  It  is  not 
strange  that  this  has  been  called  tbe  Moonlight 
Sonata,  Just  (br  this  feeling  of  borrowed  light 
that  pervades  ii.  As  we  gaie  Into  the  mo<»  . 
of  memory,  we  almost  forget  the  refleetlou,  and 
Ihney  that  the  sun  of  Immediate  oonsdouaneaa 
is  itself  present.  But  anon  a  flitting  cloudlet 
(a  twinge  of  bitter  regret),  obscures  the  pale 
beam,  or  a  glance  at  theiandsoape—not  painted 
now  with  colors  as  In  the  day-time,  but  only 
dart'Obteun — brings  back  tous  Ihesense  of  our  , 
separation  trom  the  day  and  the  real.  Sadly 
the  soft,  gilding  movement  continues,  and  dis- 
tant and  more  distant  grows  the  prospeet  of 
experiencing  again  the  remembered  happtness. 
Only  for  a  passing  moment  can  the  throbbing 
soul  realize  In  its  dreams  once  more  its  faU 
oompleteneas,  and  the  pidntlve  minor  chaagea 
to  m^)o^;  but  tbe  spectral  form  of  renunclaUon 
glides  befure  its  face,  and  the  soul  substdos 
Into  its  grief,  and  yields  lo  what  is  inevitable. 
Downward  Into  the  depths  fUl  Its  hopee;  only 
a  sepulchral  echo  comes  from  the  bass,  and  all 
ii  still.  Harz  calls  thU  "  The  Song  of  the  Ite- 
nouncing  Soul."  It  is  tilled  with  the  feeling  of 
separation  and  regret;  but  lu  slow,  dresmy 
movement  la  not  that  of  atem  resolution  whldi 
should  accompany  renunciation.  Aocordln^, 
we  have— Alleorxtto. 

The  present  and  real  returns;  we  no  longer 
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dwell  on  ihe  put;  "We  niDtt  lepante;  mil; 
tblilaielt."  In  tfaU  movement  we  kwake  from 
the  dream,  and  we  feel  the  Importance  of  the 
•Itoulon.  Its  content  la  "Farewell,  thenl"— 
the  phrase  expressing  this,  llngen  In  its  Mtrlv- 
ing  to  shmke  oB  the  grup  and  get  free.  The 
hands  will  not  let  go  each  other.  The  phraie 
rani  Into  the  next  Aud  back  to  Itwlf,  and  wlU 
not  be  cut  off.  In  the  trio,  there  ■eenu  to  be 
the  echoing  of  sobi  Uiat  come  from  the  depthi 
or  the  soul  aa  the  eorrawful  word*  are  repeat- 
ed. The  burled  pact  lUU  comee  back  and  holds 
op  Its  happy  hourt,  while  the  ahadowa  of  the 
gloomy  future  hover  before  the  two  renun- 
danul 

TbUmoTementlBvery  short,  and  U  followed 
by  the  Finale  Ipruto  agitate). 

"No  grief  of  the  soul  that  can  be  conquered 
•zuept  through  action,"  aaya  Qoethe — and  Beo- 
thoveu  expreuea  the  lame  conviction  la  the 
•omewhat  iienilmeDtal  coireepondence  with  the 
falrcouuteu.  Thli  third  movement  depicts  the 
wul  endeavoring  to  escape  from  Itself,  to  oan- 
eal  Its  IndlvlduallBm  through  contact  with  the 
nal. 

The  llrat  movement  found  the  being  of  the 
soul  Involved  with  another— having,  as  It  were, 
lost  Its  essence.  If  the  being  upon  which  it 
depends  rellectsU  back  by  aredprocal  depend- 
ence. It  Bgaia  become!  Integral  and  lodepend- 
ent.  Thl<  cannot  be;  hence  death  or  renun- 
ciation. But  renunciation  leaves  the  soul  re- 
coiling upon  its  Snitude,  and  devtrfd  of  the 
nnlTenallty  it  would  have  obtained  by  receiv- 
ing ite  being  through  another  which  recipro- 
cally depended  upon  It.  Hence  the  necessltj 
ofGoethe's  and  Beethoven's  solution— the  soul 
must  find  Buroease  of  sorrow  through  action, 
throu^  will,  or  ptactloal  self-determlDStlon, 


How  fiercely  tlie  soul  rushes  Into  the  world 
of  action  In  this  FiitaUI  In  Its  Impetuosity  It 
stonn*  through  lifii,  and  ever  and  anon  tUls 
down  breathless  before  the  ocdlislon  which  it 
CDConiiters  in  leaping  the  clMsms  between  the 
different  spheres.  In  Its  swoon  of  exhaustion 
there  comes  up  from  the  memory  of  the  past 
the  ghostofthe  lost  love  that  has  all  the  while 
aeeompanled  him,  though  unnoticed,  in  hia 
frmntic  race  Its  hollow  .tones  reverberate 
Ihrongb  his  being,  and  he  starts  from  his  dream 
and  drowns  his  memory  anew  In  the  stonn  of 
action.  At  times  we  are  elevated  to  the  crea- 
tive moment  of  the  artist,  snd  feel  lEs  Inipira- 
tion  and  lofty  enthusiasm ;  but  again  and  again 
the  ezliausted  soul  ooUapses,  and  the  same 
abysmal  crash  oomes  In  at  the  bass  each  time. 
The  grimmest  loneliness,  that  touches  to  the 
core,  comes  intruding  Itself  u[Hin  our  rapture. 
Only  in  the  contest  with  the  "last  enemy"  we 
ftel  at  IcDgtb  that  the  soul  has  proved  Itself 


valid  In  a  region  where  disUnetions  of  rank 
sunder  and  divide  no  more. 

This  solution  Is  not  quite  so  satlsfkctory  as 
eonid  be  desired.  Ifwe  would  realize  thehlgli* 
est  solution,  we  must  study  the  Fifth  Sympho- 
ny, eapeclatly  Its  second  movement. 

IV.  BaBTBOVEM's  Fifth  Syhphomt. 
(jPorf  JI.) 

Harx  Bndi  In  this  symphony  the  problem  so 
often  treated  by  Beethoven  —  the  oollUlon  of 
freedom  with  fkle.  "Through  night  to  day, 
through  suite  to  victory  I"  Beethoven,  In  his 
conversstioo  with  Schlndler,  speaking  of  the 
flrst  "motive"  at  the  beginning,  said,  "Thus 
Fate  knocks  at  the  door."  Thia  knocking  of 
Fate  comes  Id  continually  during  the  first  move- 
ment. "  We  have  an  Immense  struggle  por- 
trayed. Life  Is  a  struggle -this  seems  to  be  the 
content  of  this  movement."  The  soul  finds  a 
solution  to  this,  and  sings  Its  piean  of  Joy. 

In  the  second  movement  {andaiUti  we  have 
an  expression  of  the  more  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  Problem  of  Life,  which  we  alluded  to 
when  speaking  of  the  Sonata  above. 

It  ("the  storm-toised  soul")  has  in  that  con- 
soling thought  reached  the  harbor  of  Infinite 
rest— Infinite  rest  in  the  sense  of  an  "activity 
which  is  a  true  repose." 

The  soul  has  found  this  solution,  and  repeats 
Hover  to  assure  Itself  of  Its  reality  (1, 1,  I,  7, 
1. 3,  I  — these  are  the  notes  which  express  It.) 
Then  it  wishes  to  make  the  experience  of  the 
universality  of  this  solution— It  desires  to  try 
It*  validity  In  all  the  spheres  where  Fate  ruled 
previously.  It  sets  out  and  ascends  the  scale 
three  steps  at  a  time  (6,  1,  1, 3, 8—1,  8,  8, 4,  K); 
it  reaches  A  of  the  scale ,  and  ought  to  reach  8 
Uie  next  time.  It  looks  up  to  It  as  the  celestial 
sun  which  Qothlc  Architecture  points  toward 
and  aspires  after.  Could  It  only  get  there,  it 
would  And  true  rest  1  But  Us  command  of  this 
guiding  thought  Is  not  yet  quite  perTect— It  can 
not  wield  it  so  as  to  fly  across  the  abyss,  and 
reach  that  place  of  repose  without  a  leap— a 
"mortal  leap."  For  the  asceot  by  threes  haa 
reached  a  place  where  another  three  would 
bring  it  to  T  of  the  scale— the  point  of  absolute 
unrest;  lo  step  tbur.  Is  to  contradict  the  rhythm 
or  method  of  its  procedure.  It  pauses,  there> 
fore,  upon  Ei;  it  tries  the  next  Ihree  thought- 
flilly  twice,  and  then,  hearing  below  once  more 
the  mocking  tones  of  Fate,  It  springs  over  the 
chasm  and  clutches  the  support  above,  while 
through  all  the  spheres  there  rings  the  sound 
of  exultation. 

But  to  reach  the  goal  by  a  leap  — to  have  no 
bridge  across  the  gulf  at  the  end  of  the  road- 
ie not  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty . 
Hence  we  have  anunifold  endeavor—a  striving 
to  get  at  the  true  method,  wlileh  wanders  at 
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flnt  111  the  du-knen,  but  cornea  at  length  to  the 
ll|^t;  It  geta  the  proper  fbnn  for  Its  Idea,  and 
gtvea  up  Its  unwieldy  method  of  threea  (1,  3,  3 
—8,  i.  0),  and  ascenda  bj  the  Inanite  rortn  of 
1,8,  a  — 3,  5,B— fi,  S,  3,  Ac,  which  gives  ft  a 
complete  acceu  to,  and  control  over,  all  above 
and  below. 

The  complete  lelf-equlpolte  exprewed  Id  that 
■olutlon  which  oomeb  In  at  IntervaU  tbrough  the 


whole,  and  the  bold  application  of  the  flrat  me- 
thod, followed  by  tbe  faltering  when  It  cornea 
to  the  defect — the  grand  exultation  over  the 
final  discover;  of  the  true  method — all  theae  an 
Indescribably  charming  to  the  lover  of  mude 
almost  the  first  time  he  Ititani  to  tfaU  sympho- 
ny, and  they  become uponrepetlllon  more  and 
more  suggestive  of  tbe  highest  that  alt  can 
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We  hare  refemd  In  a  prevlouB  orLlole  to 
tbe  trantitlon  of  Religion  into  SpeculatiTe 
PhlloHOpb}'.  The  Mystics  who  present  this 
phase  of  thought,  "express  themselves,  not 
in  those  universal  oatefcorles  that  the  Spirit 
of  the  raoe  has  formed  Inlanguajre  for  its  ut- 
terance, but  they  have  recourse  to  symbols 
more  or  less  ambiguous,  and  of  Insufficient 
nnlversailty  to  stand  for  the  Archetypes 
Uiemselves."  The  Alchemists  belong  to 
this  phase  of  spirit,  and  we  propose  to  draw 
from  the  little  book  named  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  some  of  the  evldenoes  of  this  posU 
tlon.  It  Is  there  shown  that,  Instead  of  the 
bansmutatlon  of  metals,  the  regeneration 
of  man  was  In  view.  Those  rouoh-abused 
men  agreed  thai  "Tbe  highest  wisdom  oon- 
slsts  In  this,'*  (quoting  from  the  Arable 
author,  Allplll,}  "for  man  to  know  himself, 
because  In  him  God  has  placed  his  eternal 
Word,  by  which  all  things  were  made  and 
upheld,  to  be  his  Light  and  UA,  by  which 
he  is  capable  of  knowing  all  things,  both  In 
timeand  eternity."  While  they  claim expll- 
dtly  to  have  as.  object  of  their  studies  the 
mysteries  of  Spirit,  they  warn  the  reader 
ai^nst  taking  their  remarks  upon  the  met- 
Kls  In  a  literal  sense,  and  speak  of  those  who 
do  BO  OS  being  In  error.  The;  describe  their 
processes  In  such  a  way  as  to  apply  to  man 
alone;  pains  seem  tohavebeen  taken  to  word 
their  descriptions  so  as  to  be  utterly  absurd 
when  applied  to  anything  else.  In  spealdag 
of  the  "Stone,"  they  refer  to  three  states, 
calling  them  hlsok,  white,  and  red;  giving 
minnte  descriptions  of  each,  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  man  Is  represented,  first,  as 
lu  a  "follen  oODdltlon";  secondly.  In  a  "re- 
penting condition";  and  thirdly,  as  "made 
perfbct  throngh  grace."  This  subordination 


of  the  outer  to  the  Iniwr,  of  Qie  body  to  the 
soul,U  the  constantly  recurring  theme.  In- 
stead of  seeking  a  thing  not  yet  fbund— 
wbidh  would  be  the  case  with  a  stone  for 
the  transmutation  of  metals — they  agree  In 
•describing  the  "Stone"  as  already  known. 
They  refer  oonstantly  to  such  speculative 
doolalnes  as  "  Nature  is  a  whole  erery- 
wheni,"  showing  that  their  subject  possess- 
es imWersatity.  This  metal  or  mlnerxl  la 
described  thus:  "  Minerals  have  their  roots 
in  the  olr,  their  heads  and  tops  In  the  earth. 
Our  Mercury  Is  aerial ;  look  for  it,  tfaerefon, 
Inthetdrand  the  earth."  The  author  of 
the  work  from  which  we  quote  the  passage, 
says  by  way  of  comment :  "In  this  passage 
'Minerals'  and  'our  Mercury'  refer  to  the 
same  thing,  and  it  Is  the  subject  of  Alche. 
my,  the  Stone;  and  we  may  remember  that 
Plato  is  said  to  Iiave  defined  or  desortbed 
Man  as  a  growth,  having  his  root  In  the 
air,  his  tops  in  the  earth.  Man  walks  Indeed 
upon  the  surface  of  tbe  earth,  as  If  nothing 
Impeded  his  vision  of  heaven;  but  he  walks 
nevertheless  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  between  these  two,  his  roof  in 
air,  he  must  work  out  his  salvation."  A 
great  number  of  these  "Hermetic  writ«rs" 
established  their  reputation  fbr  wit  and  wis- 
dom by  discoveries  In  the  practical  world, 
and  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  men  as 
Roger  Bacon,  Tan  Helmont,  Bamond  LtUU, 
Jerome  Cardan,  Cleher  ("tbe  Wise"),  Avl- 
oenna,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thoniss  Aqolnaa, 
and  others  not  Inferior,  could  have  deodved 
themselves  as  the  modem  theory  ImpUei, 
viz. ,  that  they  were  searching  a  chemical 
r«clpe  fbr  tlie  manufacture  of  gold.  The 
symbolic  form  of  statement  was  esteemed 
at  that  time  as  the  highest  form  of  popular 
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exposition  for  the  Infinite  and  the  rellgloaB 
problems  conoeralng  Ood,  tbe  Soul,  and 
the  UnlTerse.  It  aeema  that  those  writers 
oonsidered  snch  worde  as  "God,"  "Spirit," 
"HeaTea,"  ftnd  words  of  like  deep  Import, 
as  not  liffnif^lnf  the  tbinK  Intended  only 
■o  Ikr  as  the  one  who  osed  them  compre- 
hended tb«ii.  Thai  If  XDod  was  spoken  of 
hf  one  who  sensuously  Imaged  Blm,  here 
was  Idolatry,  and  the  second  commandment 
was  broken.  To  tbe  Platoolst,  "God"  WM 
the  name  of  the  Absolute  Universal,  and 
henoe  Included  tubjeat  as  well  as  objtel  in 
thluklnj^.  Hence  if  one  objectified  God  by 
oonoelvInK  Him,  he  ueceasarily  limited  God, 
or,  rather,  bad  no  real  knowledge  of  Htm. 
8»H  Sextus,  the  Pythagorean:  "Do  notin- 
featixate  the  name  of  God,  because  you  will 
Dot  And  It.  For  everything  which  is  called 
by  a  name,  receives  its  appellation  from  that 
wtaldi  is  more  worthy  than  itself,  so  that  It 
is  one  person  that  calls,  and  another  that 
bcttrg.  Who  is  it,  therefore,  that  has  ^ven 
a  name  to  God?  Qod,  however.  Is  not  a 
name  for  Qod,  but  an  indication  of  what 
we  concdve  ofhim."  From  snch  passages 
we  can  see  why  the  Alchemists  caUed 
this  "IneSable  One,"  Uereury,  Iiuaa,  Sol, 
Argent  vtpe,  Piutbut,  Sulphur,  Antimony, 
Elixir,  Aleaheat,  Salt,  and  other  whim* 
sical  names,  letting  tbe  predicates  applied 
determine  tbe  nature  of  what  was  meant. 
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If  a  writer,  speaklncofAlcaheet,"  should 
say  that  It  Is  a  somewhat  that  rises  In  tbe 
east  and  sets  in  the  west,  gives  light  to  the 
earth,  and  canses  tbe  growth  of  plants  by 
its  heat,  etc.,  we  should  not  misunderstand 
bis  meaning^-lt  would  be  giving  ue  tbe  na- 
ture of  the  thing  without  the  common  name. 
Every  one  attaches  some  sortof  signiflcanoe 
to  the  words  "life,"  "Qod,"  "reason," 
"instinct."  eta.,  and  yet  who  comprehends 
them  f  It  is  evident  ttiat  In  most  cas^s  the 
word  stands  for  tbe  thing,  and  hence  when 
one  speaks  of  such  things  by  name,  tbe 
hearer  yawns  and  looks  listless,  as  If  he 
thought:  "Weil.IknowaU  about  that— I 
learned  that  when  a  child,  ht  the  Cate- 
chism." Tbe  Alchemists  (and  Du  Preanoy 
names  nearly  a  thousand  of  these  prolific 
writers)  determined  that  no  one  should  flat- 
ter himself  that  he  knew  the  nature  of  tlie 
subject  t>efoTe  he  ,saw  the  predicates  ap- 
plied. Hence  the  strange  name*  about 
which  such  spiritual  doctrines  were  incul- 
cated. "If  we  have  oonoealed  snytblng," 
says  Geber,  "  ye  sons  of  leaning,  wond^ 
not ;  for  we  have  not  concealed  it  from  yon, 
but  have  delivered  It  in  such  language  aa 
that  It  may  be  bid  troui  evil  men,  and  that 
the  unjust  and  vile  might  not  know  it.  But, 
ye  sons  of  Truth,  sparch,  and  yon  shall  find 
this  most  excellent  gift  of  Ood,  which  be 
1  for  you." 


EDITORIALS. 


OElalKAlJTT. 
It  is  naturai  that  In  America  more  than  elie- 
whore,  there  should  be  ■  popular  demand  for 
originality.  In  &irope,  each  nation  has,  in  the 
oonne  of  centuriei,  accumulated  ■  slock  of  its 
own  peculiar  crestloni.  Amarioa  ii  sneered  at 
for  the  lack  of  these.  We  bare  not  had  time  as 
yet  to  develops  spiritual  capital  on  ■  scale  to 
eorrespood  lo  our  material  pretensions  Hence 
we,a*apeople,  feel  vary  leniltlve  on  this  point, 
sad  whenever  any  new  literary  enterprise  Is 
started,  it  is  met  on  every  hand  by  Inquiries 
like  these :  "It  It  original,  or  only  an  Importa- 
tlou  of  European  Idessf"  '■  Why  not  publish 
something  indlgenousr"  It  grows  cynical  at 
the  light  of  erudition,  and  vents  Its  spleen  with 
Indignation:  "Why  rifle  tbe  graves  of  centu- 
ries' You  are  no  hyena  1  Doee  not  the  spring 
bring  forth  Its  flowers,  and  every  summer  its 
ewsnnsof  gnataf  Why  build  a  bridge  of  rotten 


coffin  pisnks,  or  wear  a  wedding  g 
monuny  wrappageT  Why  desecrate  the  Pres- 
ent, by  offering  It  Um»etalned  paper  from  the 
•helve*  ot  the  Fastf" 

In  so  hr  as  these  inquiries  are  addressed  to 
OUT  own  undertaking,  we  have  s  word  to  offer 
in  seir-Justlfloati<fti.  We  have  no  objection  to 
originijtty  ot  the  right  stamp.  An  originality 
which  cherishes  its  own  little  idloeynerasles  we 
despise.  If  we  must  differ  from  other  people, 
let  us  differ  In  having  a  wide  oosmopolltan  cul- 
ture. "Allmeasieallkeinposseiistngdereeta,'* 
says  Qoethe ;  "  In  ezcellendes  alone  it  is  that 
great  differences  may  be  found." 

What  philosophic  originality  may  be,  we  hope 
to  show  by  the  following  consideration : 

It  is  the  provlnoe  of  Philosophy  to  dissolve 
and  make  clear  to  ilself  the  entire  phenomena 


dlkte  exlsWnce;  tteond,  tbe  products  of  iptrlt, 
inoludlng  what  modlflcatioiu  man  htu  wrought 
upon  the  farmer,  and  hi*  iDdepeadent  crea- 
tions. These  spiritual  products  may  be  again 
subdivided  Into  praetiml  (la  which  the  via  pre- 
dominates)—the  Instltutlani  of  civilization — 
and  tl4or^ieal  (In  whtch  the  inltlUct  predomi- 
nates)—art,  religion,  iclence,  Ac.  Not  only 
must  PhiloBopbf  explain  the  fmmedlate  phe- 
□omena  of  nature — it  must  also  explain  the  m»- 
dlate  phenomena  of  iplrlL  And  not  oiilf  are 
Che  institutions  of  civilization  proper  objecto 
ofstudf,  but  still  more  Is  this  theoretic  side 
that  which  demands  the  highest  activity  of  the 
philosopher. 

To  examine  Ihe  thoughts  of  man — to  unravel 
them  and  make  them  clear — must  constitute 
the  earliest  employment  of  the  tpeeulailve 
thinker;  his  first  bu«lnen  1«  to  comprehend 
the  thoutjht  of  the  world;  to  dlisolve  for  him- 
self ihe  solutions  which  have  dissolved  the 
world  before  him.  Hence,  the  prevalent  opln- 
loD  thatit  Is  (kr  higher  t«  be  an  "original  In- 
veatlgator"  than  to  be  engaged  in  studying  the 
thoughts  of  others ,  leaves  out  of  view  the  fact 
that  the  thoughts  of  other  men  are  Just  as  much 
oltJeetlve  phenomena  to  the  IndlvlduiU  philoso- 
pher as  the  ground  be  walks  on.  They  need 
explanatlonjust  as  much.  If  X  can  explain  the 
thoughts  of  tbe  profbundeit  men  of  tbe  world, 
and  make  clear  wherein  they  differed  among 
themselves  and  from  the  truth,  certainly  I  am 
more  original  than  they  were.  For  Is  not  "ori- 
ginal" to  be  used  In  the  sense  ot primariiutt,  of 
approxlmaUon  to  the  absolute,  universal  truthT 
He  who  varies  from  the  truth  muet  be  seconda' 
ry,  and  owe  his  deflections  to  somewhat  alien 
to  his  being,  and  therefore  be  himself  subordi- 
nate thereto.  Only  the  Truth  makes  Free  and 
Original.  How  many  people  stand  In  tbe  way 
of  their  own  originality!  If  an  absolute  Sci- 
ence should  be  discovered  by  anybody,  we 
could  all  become  absolutely  original  by  master- 
Inglt.  So  much  ailhavemasteredof  science, 
I  have  dissolved  Into  me,  and  have  not  left  It 
■tandtng  alienaod  opposed  to  me,  but  Itie  now 

Our  course,  then,  In  the  practical  endeavor 
Co  elevate  the  tone  of  American  thinking.  Is 
plain :  we  must  furnish  oonventent  access  to 
the  deepest  thlnken  of  ancient  and  modem 
times.  To  prepare  translations  and  commen- 
tary, together  with  original  exposition.  Is  our 
ol^ect.  Originality  will  take  care  of  Ilaelf. 
Once  disciplined  In  Speculative  thought,  the 
new  growths  of  our  national  life  will  fhrnish 
us  objects  whose  comprehension  shall  consti- 
tute original  philosophy  without  parallel. 
Meanwhile  It  must  he  confessed  that  those 
who  set  up  this  cry  for  originality  are  not  best 
employed.  Their  Ideals  are  oonunonplace,  and 


thetr  demand  Is  too  easily  satisfied  with  the 
mere  whimsical,  and  they  do  not  readily 
enough  distinguish  therefrom  the  excellent. 

COMTENTS  OF  THB  JOURNAL. 
Thus  fiir  the  articles  of  this  Journal  have 
given  most  prominence  to  art  tn  Its  rarioiu 
fhrms.  The  speculative  content  of  art  Is  more 
readily  seen  than  that  of  any  other  form,  fbr 
the  reason  that  Its  sensuous  element  allows  a 
more  genial  exposition.  The  critique  of  the 
Second  Fart  of  Faust,  by  Bosenkranz,  pub- 
lished tn  this  number.  Is  an  eminent  example 
of  the  effect  which  the  study  of  SpeculatlTe 
Philosophy  has  upon  the  analytical  under- 
standing. Is  not  the  professor  of  logic  able  to 
(btlow  the  poet,  and  Interpret  the  products  of 
his  creative  Imaginationf  The  portion  of  He- 
gel's Esthetics,  published  in  this  number,  giv- 
ing, aa  It  does,  the  historical  groundwork  <rf 
art,  furnishes  In  agenlal  form  an  outline  of  the 
Philosophy  of  History.  Doubtless  the  charae- 
terlsllc*  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  make  It  dlf- 
IJcnlt  to  see  in  art  what  it  has  for  such  nations 
as  the  Italians  and  Qarmana ;  we  have  the  re- 
flective Intellect,  and  do  not  readily  attain  the 
stand-point  of  the  creative  Imagination. 

STYLE. 
In  order  to  secure  against  ambiguity,  U  Is 
sometimes  necessary  to  make  Inelegant  repeti- 
tions, and,  to  give  to  a  limiting  clause  its  pro- 
per degree  of  subordination,  such  devices  as 
parentheses,  daahes,  etc.,  have  to  be  used  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  disfigure  the  page.  Capi- 
tals and  Italics  are  also  used  without  stint 
to  mark  Important  words.  The  a4]ecUve  has 
frequently  to  be  used  substantively,  and.  If 
rare,  this  use  Is  marked  by  commencing  It  with 

Thereara  three  styleg,  which  correspond  to 
the  three  grades  of  Intellectual  culture.  The 
sensuaus  stage  uses  simple,  categorical  senten- 
ces, and  relates  (kcts,  while  the  reflective  stage 
uses  hypothetical  ones,  and  marks  relations 
between  one  fact  and  another ;  it  Introduces 
antithesis.  The  stage  ot  the  Season  uses  the 
dl^unctive  sentence ,  and  makes  an  aasartion 
exhaustive  by  comprehending  In  It  a  multitude 
of  Interdependencies  and  exclusions.  Thus  it 
happens  that  the  style  of  a  Hq^l  is  very  dlffl- 
onlt  to  master,  and  cannot  be  translated  ade- 
quately into  the  sensuous  style,  although  many 
have  tried  It.  A  person  Is  very  apt  to  blame 
the  style  ott  deep  thinker  when  he  encounters 
him  fbr  the  flrst  time.  It  requires  an  "expert 
swimmer"  to  fbllow  the  discourse,  but  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  mind  has  not  ac- 
quired the  strength  requisite  to  grasp  tn  one 
ChonghC  a  wide  extent  of  conceptions. 
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(TmuUtcd  from  U»  I 

1.  The  Slonnd,  of  which  we  ahull  here 
■peat,  ia  morelj  a,  Bimplo  EubBtauce  enter- 
iDg  into  those  which  aro  compound  ;  Bim- 
plti,  that  is  to  saj,  without  parts. 

2.  And  there  maat  be  Biiaplesubataneea, 
aiace  there  are  componndB ;  for  the  oom- 
ponad  ia  only  a  collection  oi  aggregate  of 

3.  Where  there  are  uo  parts,  neither  ex- 
teDiion,  Dor  figure,  nor  divieibilitj  ia  pos- 
sible ;  and  these  Monads  are  the  veritable 
AtdDiB  of  Nature — in  one  word,  the  Ele- 
asats  of  things. 

4.  There  in  thaa  no  danger  of  dissoln* 
lion,  and  there  is  no  conceivable  waj  in 
vhich  a  simple  substance  can  perish  natu- 
rUlj. 

5.  For  the  same  reason,  there  is  no  way 
in  which  a  simple  snbslonoe  oan  begin 
naturally,  sinca  it  could  not  be  formed  by 
composition. 

6.  Therefore  we  may  say  that  the  Mo- 
a«ds  can  neither  begin  nor  end  in  any 
other  way  than  all  at  once ;  that  ia  to 
say,  they  cannot  begin  except  by  creation, 
nor  end  except  by  annihilation ;  whereas 
that  which  is  compounded,  begins  and  ends 
by  parts. 

T.  There  is  also  no  intelligible  nay  in 
which  aMooad  can  be  altered  or  changed 
in  its  interior  by  any  other  creature,  since 
It  would  be  impossible  to  transpose  any-, 
thing  in  it,  or  to  ooooeiTo  in  it  any  in- 
temtl    movement — any    movement    ex- 
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cited,  directed,  augmented  or  diminished 
within,  such  as  may  take  place  in  com- 
pound bodies,  where  there  is  change  of 
parts.  The  Monads  have  no  windows 
through  which  anything  can  enter  or  go 
forth.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  ac- 
cidents to  detach  themselves  and  go  forth 
from  the  aubatanceg,  as  did  formerly  the 
Sensible  Species  of  the  Schoolmen.  Ao- 
cordinglj,  neither  substance  nor  accident 
oan  enter  a  Monad  from  without. 

8.  Nevertheless  Monads  must  have  qual- 
ities— otherwise  they  would  not  even  be 
entities  ;  and  if  simple  aubstancea  did  not 
differ  in  their  qualities,  there  would  be  no 
means  by  which  we  could  become  aware  of 
the  changes  of  things,  since  all  that  is  in 
compouud  bodies  is  derived  from  simple 
iDfrredients,  and  Monads,  being  without 
qualities,  would  be  indistinguishable  one 
from  another,  seeing  also  they  do  not  dif- 
fer in  quantity.  Consequently,  a  plenum 
being  supposed,  each  place  could  in  any 
movement  receive  only  the  just  equivalent 
of  what  it  bad  had  before,  and  one  state 
of  things  would  bo  indistinguishable  from 

9.  Moreover,  each  Monad  must  differ 
from  every  other,  for  there  ore  never  two 
beings  in  nature  perfectly  alike,  and  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  find  an  internal 
difference,  or  one  founded  on  Bome  intria> 
eic  denomination. 

10. 1  take  it  for  granted)  farthermore^ 
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that  everj  orcnted  being  is  iubjcct  to 
change — cooacqnentlj  the  created  Monad  ; 
kod  likeiriae  that  this  change  is  continaal 

11.  It  follows,  from  what  we  have  now 
(aid,  that  the  natarn)  changes  of  Monads 
proceed  from  an  internal  principle,  since 
no  external  cnase  can  influence  (he  ioterior. 

12.  But,  besides  the  principle  of  change, 
there  must  also  be  a  detail  of  changes, 
embracing,  bo  to  speak,  the  specification 
and  the  vurictj  of  the  Bimplo  substances. 

13.  This  detail  must  involve  multitude 
in  unitj  or  in  siropliciCj  :  for  as  all  natu- 
ral changes  proceed  by  degrees,  something 
changes  and  something  remains,  and  con- 
■equentljr  there  must  be  in  the  simple  sub- 
Btnace  a  plurality  of  affections  and  rela- 
tions, although  there  are  no  parts. 

14.  This  shifting  state,  which  iaTolves 
and  repreeeota  multitude  in  uniiy,  or  in 
th«  eiiiiplo  substance,  is  nothing  else  than 
what  we  call  Perception,  which  must  he 
carefully  distinguished  from  appercrption, 
or  consciousness,  as  will  appear  in  the  se- 
quel. Here  it  is  that  the  Cartesians  have 
espeoinlly  fiiiled,  making  no  account  of 
those  perceptions  of  which  we  are  not  con- 
scious. It  is  this  that  has  led  them  to 
suppose  that  spirits  are  the  only  Afonads, 
and  that  there  are  no  souls  of  brutes  or 
other  En telechiea.  It  is  owing  to  this  that 
they  have  vulgarly  confounded  protracted 
torpor  with  actual  death,  and  bare  fallen 
in  with  the  scholastic  prejudice,  which  be- 
lieTCX  in  souls  entirely  separnte.  -  H^nce, 
also,  ill  affected  minds  have  been  conGrmcd 
In  the  opinion  that  the  soul  is  mortal. 

15.  The  action  of  the  internal  principle 
which  causes  the  change,  or  the  passage 
from  one  'perception  to  another,  may  be 
called  AppetitioQ.  It  is  true,  the  desire 
cannot  always  completely  attiin  to  every 
perception  to  which  it  tends,  but  it  always 
attains  to  something  thereof,  and  arrives 
at  new  perceptions. 

16.  We  experience  in  ourselves  the  fact 
of  multitude  in  the  simple  suhstBnoe,when 
we  find  that  the  least  thought  of  which  we 
ftre  conscious  includes  a  variety  in  its  ob- 
ject. Accordingly,  all  who  admit  that  the 
Bonl  is  a  simple  substance,  are  bound  to 
admit  this  multitude  in  the  Monad,  and 
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Mr.  Boyle  sbonld  not  have  foand  any  diffi- 
culty in  this  admission,  as  he  has  done  is 
his  dictionary — Art.  Rorarius. 

IT.  Besides,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Perception  and  its  consci^uenoes  arc  inex- 
plicable by  mechanical  causes — ^tbat  is  to 
ssy,  by  figures  and  motions.  If  we  imag- 
ine a  machine  so  constructed  as  to  pro- 
duce thought,  sensation,  perception,  we 
may  oonoeive  it  magnified — the  same  pro- 
portions being  preserved — to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  one  might  enter  it  like  a  mill. 
This  being  supposed,  we  should  Snd  in  it  OD 
iospection  only  pieces  which  impel  each 
other,  but  nothing  which  can  explain  a 
perception.  It  is  in  the  simple  substance, 
therefore — not  fn  the  compound,  or  in 
machinery — that  we  must  look  tor  that 
phenomenon  ;  and  in  the  simple  subst.ince 
we  find  nothing  else — nothing,  that  is,  tint 
perceptions  and  their  changes.  Therein 
also,  and  therein  only,  consist  all  the  inter- , 
nnl  acts  of  simplo  substances. 

18.  We  might  give  the  name  of  Entel- 
echies  to  all  simple  substances  or  created 
Monads,  inasmuch  as  there  is  in  them  a 
certain  completeness  (perfection),  (/^op^i 
Tdh'Ttlr^).  ThereisBsuffioJency  (oifJ(nria) 
which  makes  them  the  sources  of  their  own 
internal  actions,  and,  as  it  were,  iocorpo-  , 
real  automata.                                                                 | 

19.  If  we  choose  to  give  the  nama  of  , 
soul  to  all  that  has  perceptions  and  de- 
sires, in  the  general  sense  which  I  bava  | 
just  indicated,  nil  simple  substances  or  I 
created  Monads  may  be  called  souIr.  But  | 
as  sentiment  is  something  more  than  sim-  , 
pie  perception,  1  am  willing  that  the  gene-  I 
ral  name  of  Monads  and  Bntelecbies  shall  I 
suffice  for  those  simple  Hubstanccs  which  I 
have  nothing  but  perceptions,  and  that  the 

term  souls  shall  be  conGned  to  those  whose  I 

perceptions  are  more  distinct,  and  accom- 
panied by  memory. 

20.  For  wo   experience   in   ourselves  a 
state  in  which  we  remember  nothing,  and 
have  no  distinct  perception,  as  when  we  I 
are  in   a  swoon   or  in   a  profound    and  I 
dreamless  sleep.    In  this  state  the  soul 

does  not  differ    sensibly  from  a  simple  ' 

Monad;  but  since  this  .state  is  not  perma- 
nent,  and  since  the  soul  delivers  herstif  ' 

from  it,  she  is  somethioe  more.  ' 
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21.  And  it  does  not  b;  an;  incnnB  fol- 
low, in  that  ciue,  that  the  aimplo  bu6- 
ataace  is  without  perception  ;  thnt,  indeed, 
is  impossible, for  the  reaaona  given  above; 
for  it  cannot  perish,  neither  can  it  subsist 
nilbout  affection  of  aoma  kind,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  its  perceptioo.  But 
Tchere  there  is  a  great  number  of  minute 
perceptions,  and  where  nothing  is  dietinct, 
one  is  stunned,  as  when  wo  turn  round  and 
round  in  continual  snccesaion  in  the  enme 
direction  j  whence  arises  a  vertigo,  nbiuh 
maj  cause  us  to  faint,  and  which  prevents 
us  from  distinguishing  anything.  And 
possibly  death  maj  produoethis  state  for 

22.  And  as  ever;  present  condition  of  a 
simple  lubstanoe  is  a  natural  eonsequence 
of  its  antecedent  condition,  so  its  present 
is  big  with  its  future. 

23.  Then,  as  on  awaking'from  a  state  of 
stupor,  we  become  consoious  of  our  per- 
ceptions, we  must  have  had  perception!, 
although  uneonaoious  of  tbom,  immedi- 
ately before  awaking.  For  each  percep- 
tion can  have  no  other  natural  origin  but 
an  antecedent  perception,  as  every  motion 
must  be  derived  from  one  which  preceded 
it. 

24.  Thus  it  appears  that  if  there  were 
no  distinction — no  relief,  so  to  speak — no 
enhanced  flavor  in  our  perceptions,  vro 
should  continue  forever  in  a  state  of  stu- 
por ;  and  this  is  the  condition  of  the  naked 
Monad. 

25.  And  so  we  see  that  nature  has  givfn 
to  animals  enhanced  parccptionB,  by  tho 
care  whioh  she  has  taken  to  furnieh  them 
with  organs  which  collect  many  rajs  of 
light  and  many  uodalations  of  air,  in- 
oreaaiDg  their  efficacy  by  their  union. 
There  is  something  approaching  to  this  in 
odor,  in  taste,  in  touch,  and  perhaps  in  a 
multitude  of  other  senses  of  which  wo 
have  no  knowledge.  I  shall  presently  ex- 
plain how  that  which  passes  iu  the  sonl 
represents  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
organs, 

2ti.  Memory  gives  to  the  soal  a  kind  of 
coniecutive  action  which-  imitates  reason, 
but  must  be  distinguished  from  it.  We 
observe  that  aniaials,  having  a  perception 
of  something  which  strikes  them,  and  of 


which  they  have  previously  had  a  similar 
perception,  expect,  through  the  represen- 
tation of  their  memory,  the  recurrence  of 
that  which  was  associated  with  it  in  their 
previous  perception,  and  incline  to  the 
same  feelings  which  they  then  had.  For 
example,  when  we  show  dogs  the  cane, 
they  remember  the  pain  which  it  caused 
them,  and  whine  and  run. 

27.  And  the  lively  imagination,  which 
strikes  and  excites  them,  arises  from  the 
mngnilude  or  the  multitude  of  their  pre- 
vious perceptions.  For  often  a  powerful 
impression  produces  suddenly  the  effect  of 
long  habit,  or  of  moderate  perceptions 
often  repeated. 

28.  In  men  as  in  brutes,  the  coosecutive- 
ness  of  their  perceptions  is  due  to  the 
principle  of  memory — like  empirics  in 
medicine,  who  have  only  practice  without 
theory.  And  we  are  mere  empirics  in 
three-fourths  of  our  acts.  For  example, 
when  we  expect  that  the  sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow, we  judge  so  empirically,  because 
it  has  always  risen  hitherto.  .  Uuly  the  as- 
tronomer judges  by  an  net  of  reason. 

29.  But  the  cognition  of  necessary  and 
eternal  truths  is  that  which  distinguishes 
us  from  mere  animals.  It  is  this  which 
gives  us  Reason  and  Science,  and  raises 
ws  to  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of 
God;  and  It  is  this  in  us  which  we  call  a 
reasonable  soul  or  spirit. 

30.  It  is  also  by  the  cognition  of  neces- 
sary truths,  and  by  their  abstractions,  that 
we  rise  to  acts  of  reflection,  which  five  ds 
the  idea  of  that  which  calls  itself  "  1," 
and  which  lead  us  to  consider  that  this  or 
that  is  in  us.  And  thus,  while  thinking  of 
ourselves,  WB  think  of  Being,  of  substance, 
simple  or  compound,  of  the  immntcrtiLl, 
and  of  God  himself.  We  couoeive  that 
that  which  In  us  is  limited,  is  in  him  with-  . 
out  limit.  And  these  reflective  acts  fur* 
□ish  the  principal  objects  of  our  reason- 
ings. 

31.  Our  reasonings  are  founded  on  two 
great  principles,  that  of  "  Conlradictifm," 
by  virtue  of  which  we  Judge  that  to  be 
false  which  invokes  contradiction,  and 
that  to  be  true  which  is  opposed  to,  or 
which  contradicts  the  false. 

32.  Andthatofthe  "iSt^doilJIeafiHi," 
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t);  Tirtae  of  whicb  ve  judge  that  no  fnct 
cnn  be  real  or  exUtent,  no  statement  trae, 
nnleas  there  be  a  sufficiont  leaaon  why  it  is 
thus,  and  not  otfaerniee,  althoagh  these 
reagoDS  very  often  cannot  be  fcaown  to  us. 
.  33.  There  are  also  two  sorts  of  trulbs— 
those  of  reasoning  and  those  of  fact. 
Truths  of  reasoning  are  necessary,  and 
their  opposite  is  impossible  ;  those  of  fact 
are  contingeot,  and  their  opposite  is  possi- 
ble. When  a  truth  is  neoBssary,  we  may 
discover  the  reason  of  it  by  analysis,  re- 
soMug  it  into  simpler  ideas  and  truths, 
until  we  arrive  at  those  which  are  nlti- 

34.  It  is  thus  that  matbematicianp  bj 
analysis  reduce  speculative  tbeorema  and 
practical  canons  to  definitions,  axioms  and 
postulates. 

35.  And  finally,  there  are  simple  ideas 
of  which  no  definition  can  be  given ;  there 
are  also  axioms  and  postulates, — in  one 
word,  ultimate  "  prineipUt,  which  cannot 
and  need  not  be  proved.  And  thceo  are 
"Identical  Proposiliooa,"  of  which  the  op- 
posite contains  an  express  contradiction. 

36.  But  there  must  also  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  truths  contingent,  or  truths  of 
fact— that  ia,  for  the  series  of  things  dif- 
fused through  the  universe  of  crcntures — 
or  else  the  process  of  resolving  into  partic- 
ular reasons  might  run  into  a  detail  with- 
out bounds,  on  account  of  the  immense 
variety  of  the  things  of  nature,  and  of  the 
infinite  division  of  bodies.  There  is  an 
infinity  of  figures  and  ot  movemonta,  pres- 
ent and  past,  which  enter  into  the  efficient 
cause  of  my  present  writing  ;  and  there  is 
an  infinity  of  minute  inclinations  and  dis- 
positions oE  my  soul,  present  and  past, 
which  enter  into  the  final  cause  of  it. 

37.  And  as  all  this  detail  only  involves 
Other  anterior  or  more  detailed  contingen- 
cies, each  one  of  which  again  requires  a 
similar  analysis  in  order  to  account  for  it, 
we  have  made  no  advance,  and  the  suffi- 
cient or  final  reason  must  be  outside  of 
the  aeries  of  this  detail  of  contingencies.t 
endless  as  it  may  be. 

38.  And  thus  the  final  reason  of  things 
must  bo  found  in  a  necessary  Substanue,  in 


which  the  detail  of  ohanges  exists  emi- 
nently as  their  source.  And  this  is  that 
whioh  we  call  God. 

39.  Now  this  Substance  being  a  sofficient 
reason  of  all  this  detail,  which  also  is  ev- 
erywhere linked  together,  fhere  ia  frti(  oiu 
God,  and  this  God  suffUei. 

40>  We  may  also  conclude  that  this  in- 
preme  Substance,  which  is  Only^  Univer- 
sal, and  Necessary — having  nothing  out- 
side of  it  which  is  independent  of  it,  and 
being  a  simple  series  of  possible  beinga— 
must  be  incapable  ot  limits,  and  muat  con- 
tain as  much  of  reality  as  is  possible. 

41.  Whence  it  fallows  that  God  is 
perfect,  perfection  being  nothing  but 
the  magnitude  of  positive  reality  taken 
exactly,  setting  aside  the  limits  or  bounda 
in  that  whioh  is  limited.  And  there,  where 
there  are  no  bounds,  that  ia  to  say,  in  God, 
perfection  is  absolutely  infinite. 

i2.  It  follows  also  that  the  creatures 
have  their  perfections  from  the  inflneace 
of  God,  but  they  have  their  imperfections 
from  their  proper  nature,  incapable  of  ex- 
isting without  hounds;  for  it  is  by  this 
that  they  are  distinguished  from  God. 

43.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that  God  is  not 
only  the  source  of  existences,  but  also  of 
essences,  so  far  us  real,  or  of  that  wbicb 
is  real  in  the  possible ;  because  the  divine 
understanding  is  the  region  of  eternal 
truths,  or  of  the  ideas  on  which  they  de- 
pend, and  without  Ilim  there  would  be 
nothing  real  in  the  possibilities,  and  not 
only  nothing  existing,  but  also  nolhing 
possible. 

44.  At  the  same  time,  it  there  be  areal- 
ity  in  the  essehces  or  possibilities,  or  in 
the  eternal  truths,  this  reality  must  be 
founded  in  something  existing  and  actual, 
consequently  in  the  exisienoa  of  the  nec- 
essary Being,  in  whom  essence  includes 
existence,  or  with  whom  it  is  sufficient  to 
be  possible  in  order  to  be  actual. 

43,  Thus  God  alone  (or  the  necessary 
Being)  possesses  this  privilege,  that  he 
must  exist  if  possible;  and  since  nothing 
can  binder  the  possibility  of  that  which 
includes  no  bounds,  no  negation,  and  con- 
sequently no  c  on  trad  io  lion,  that  alone  is 
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safGcient  to  eatabligh  tbe  esUtence  of 
God  a  priori.  We  hare  likeiviae  proved  it 
bj  the  realUj  of  eternal  truths.  But  we 
have  also  just  proved  it  a  pa»Uriori  bj 
■hoiriDg  that,  aince  conttogent  bcicgs  eiEst, 
thej  can  have  their  ultimate  and  Bufficicnt 
reason  oolj  in  some  neceasarj  Being,  who 
contains  the  reason  of  bis  existence  in 
himself. 

46.  Nerertheless,  we  must  not  suppose, 
with  some,  that  eternal  verities,  being  de- 
pendent upon  Ood,  are  arbitrary,  and  de- 
pend upon  bis  will,  as  Des  Cartes,  and 
afterward  M.  Poiret,  appear  to  have  con- 
ceived. This  is  true  onlj  of  contiosent 
truths,  the  principle  of  which  is  Gtness,  or 
the  choice  of  the  best;  whereas  ncocssary 
truths  depend  solely  on  Ifis  undari  tan  ding, 
and  ace  its  internal  object. 

47.  Thus  God  alone  is  the  primitive 
Unitji  or  the  simple  original  substance  of 
which  all  the  created  or  derived  Monads 
are  the  products;  and  they  are  generated, 
■0  to  speak,  by  continnal  fulgnrations  of 
the  Divinity,  from  moment  to  moment, 
bounded  by  the  receptivity  of  the  creature, 
of  whose  existence  limitation  is  an  essen- 
tial condition. 

48.  In  God  is  Power,  which  is  the 
source  of  all ;  then  Knowledge,  which 
contains  the  detail  of  Ideas  ;  and,  finally, 
Will,  which  generates  changes  or  products 
according  to  the  principle  of  optimism. 
And  this  answers  to  what,  in  created 
Monads,  constitutes  the  subject  or  the 
basis,  tbe  perceptive  and  tbe  appetitive 
faculty.  But  in  Ood  these  attributes  are 
absolutely  infinite  or  perfect,  and  in  the 
created  Monads,  or  in  the  Entelechies  (or 
petfeetihabiit,  as  Uermolaus  Barbarua 
translates  this  word),  they  are  only  imita- 
tions according  to  the  measure  of  their 
perfection. 

49.  The  creature  is  said  to  net  exter- 
nally, in  so  far  as  it  possosses  perfection, 
and  to  suffer  from  another  (creature)  so 
far  as  it  is  imperfect.  So  we  ascribe  ac- 
tion to  tbe  Alonad,  so  far  as  it  has  distinct 
perceptions,  and  passion,  so  far  as  its  per-' 
oeptions  are  confused. 

50.  And  one  creature  is  more  perfect 
tban  another,  in  this;  that  we  find  in  it 
that  which  serves  to  account  a  priori  for 


what  passes  in  the  other  ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore said  to  act  upon  the  Other. 

5l>  But  in  simplo  substances  this  is 
merely  an  ideal  influence  of  one  Monad 
upon  another,  which  can  pass  into  efft^ct 
only  by  the  intervention  of.  God,  inas- 
much a*  in  the  ideas  of  God  one  Monnd 
bus  aright  to  demand  that  God,in  regula- 
ting tho  rest  from  the  commencement  of 
things,  shall  have  regard  to  it ;  for  since 
a  created  Monad  can  have  no  physical  in- 
fluence on  the  interior  of  another,  it  is 
only  by  this  means  that  one  can  be  de- 
pendent on  another. 

52.  And  hence  it  is  that  actions  and 
passions  in  creatures  are  mutual ;  for  God, 
comparing  two  simple  subelsncos,  finds 
reasons  in  each  which  oblige  him  to  ac- 
commodate the  one  to  tbe  other.  Conse- 
quently that  which  is  active  in  one  view, 
is  passive  in  another — active  so  far  as 
what  we  clearly  discern  in  it  serves  to  ac- 
count for  that  which  takes  place  in  an- 
other, and  passive  so  far  as  tbe  reason  of 
thai  which  passes  in  it  is  found  in  that 
which  is  clearly  discerned  in  another, 

53.  Now,  as  in  tho  idene  of  God  there  is 
an  infinity  of  pogsihlo  worlds,  and  as  only 
one  con  exist,  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  choice  of  God,  which  deter- 
mines him  to  one  rather  than  another. 

54.  And  this  reason  can  be  no  other 
than  fitness,  derived  from  the  different  de- 
grees of  perfection  which  those  worlds 
contain,  each  possible  world  having  a 
claim  to  exist  nccordiag  to  the  measure  of 
perfection  which  it  enfolds. 

55.  And  this  is  the  cause  of  tbe  exist- 
ence of  that  Best,  which  the  wisdom  of 
God  dieceros,  which  bis  goodness  chooses, 
and  his  power  effects. 

56.  And  this  connection,  or  this  accom- 
modation of  all  created  things  to  each, 
and  of  each  to  alt,  implies  in  each  simple 
substance  relations  which  express  all  the 
rest.  Each,  accordingly,  is  a  living  and 
perpetual  mirror  of  the  universe. 

ST.  And  OS  the  same  city  viewed  from 
different  sides  nppcikra  quite  different,  and 
is  nerspeclively  multiplied,  so,  in  the  in- 
finite multitude  of  simple  substances, 
there  are  given,  as  it  were,  so  many  differ- 
ent worlds  which  yet  are  only  tbe  pcrspec- 
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Uvea  of  a  singlo  one,  Recording  to  the 
different  pointa  of  view  ot  each  Monad. 

58.  And  this  is  tho  wny  to  obtnia  the 
greatest  possible  variety  with  the  grentest 
possible  order — that  is  to  say,  the  waj  to 
obtHin  the  grentest  possible  perfection. 

59.  Thus  this  hypothesis  (irhich  I  may 
Venture  to  pronoance  demonstrnted)  is  the 
onlyonewhioh  properly  exhibits  the  grent- 
ness  of  God.  And  this  Mr.Boyle  acknoir- 
ledges,  whoa  in  bis  dictioniiTy  (Art.  Rora- 
rius)  he  objects  to  it.  Ha  ia  even  disposed 
to  think  that  I  attribute  too  much  to  God, 
that  I  aseriba  to  him  impossibilities;  but 
he  can  allege  no  renaon  for  the  impossibil- 
ity of  this  universal  harmony,  hy  which 
each  substance  expresses  exactly  the  per- 
fections of  all  the  rest  through  its  rela- 
tions with  them. 

60.  We  see,  moreover,  in  that  which  I 
have  just  stated,  tho  a  prion  reasons  why 
things  could  not  be  other  ttian  they  are. 
God,  in  ordering  the  whole,  has  respoot  to 
each  part,  and  specifically  to  ench  Monad, 
whose  nature  being  representative,  is  by 
nothing  restrained  from  representing  the 
whole  of  things,  although,  it  is  true,  this 
representation  must  needs  be  confused,  as 
it  regards  the  detail  of  tho  universe,  and 
can  be  distinct  only  in  relation  to  a  small 
part  of  things,  that  is,  in  relation  to  those 
which  are  nearest,  or  whose  relations  to 
any  given  Monad  are  greatest.  Otherwise 
each  Monad  would  bo  a  divinity.  The 
Honuds  are  limited,  not  in  tho  object,  but 
in  the  mode  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
object.  They  all  tend  confusedly  to  the 
infinite,  to  the  whole ;  but  they  are  limited 
and  distinguished  by  tho  degrees  of  dis- 
tinotnosa  in  their  perceptions. 

61.  And  compounds  symboliie  in  this 
with  simples.  For  since  the  world  is  a 
plenum,  and  all  matter  connected,  and  as 
in  a.  plenum  every  movement  has  some  ef- 
fect on  distant  bodies,  in  proportion  to 
their  distance,  so  that  each  body  is  aBected 
not  only  by  those  in  actual  contact  with  it, 
and  feels  in  some  way  al!  that  happens  to 
them,  but  also  through  their  menus  is  af- 
fected by  others  in  contact  with  thosttby 
which  it  is  immediately  touched — it  fol- 
lows that  this  communication  extends  to 
any  distance.    Conaequently,  each   bodj 


feels  all  that,  passes  in  the  i 
that  he  who  sees  all,  may  read  in  each  that 
which  passes  everywhere  else,  and  even 
that  which  has  been  and  shall  be,  discern- 
ing in  the  present  that  which  is  removed 
in  time  as  well  as  in  space.  "  "Eviimtain 
Iliivra,"  says  Ilippocrntcs.  But  each  soul 
can  read  in  itself  only  that  which  is  dis- 
tinctly represented  in  it.  It  cannot  unfold 
its  laws  at  once,  for  they  teach  intu  the 

63.  Thus,  though  every  created  Monod 
represents  the  entire  universe,  it  repre- 
sents more  distinctly  the  particular  body 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  whose  Entelcchy 
it  is:  and  as  this  body  eiprceses  tho  en- 
tire universe,  through  the  connection  of 
all  matter  in  a  plrntim,  the  soul  represents 
also  the  entire  universe  in  representing 
that  body  which  especially  belongs  to  it. 

63.  The  body  belonging  to  a  Monad, 
wbicb  is  its  Entelechy  or  soul,  coustitutee, 
with  its  Entelechy,  what  may  ba  termed  a 
living  (thing),  and,  with  its  soul,  what 
may  be  called  an  animnl.     And   tbo  body 
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ways  organic;  for  every  Monad,  being  a 
mirror  of  the  universe,  according  to  it» 
fashion,  and  the  universe  being  ar- 
ranged with  perfect  order,  there  must  he 
the  same  order  in  tho  representative — that 
is,  in  the  perceptions  of  the  soul,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  body  according  to  which 
the  universe  is  represented  in  it, 

C4.  Thus  each  organic  living  body  is  a 
Species  of  divine  mjtchinc,  or  a  natural 
automaton,iofinitBlysurpassingallnrtiBcial 
automata,  A  machine  made  by  human  art 
is  not  a  machine  in  all  its  parts.  For  ex- 
ample, the  tooth  of  a  brass  wheel  has  parts 
or  f  moments  which  are  not  artificial  to  ua; 
they  have  nothing  which  marks  the  ma- 
chine in  their  relation  to  tho  use  for  which 
the  wheel  is  designed;  but  natural  ma- 
chines— that  is,  living  bodies — are  still 
machines  in  their  minutest  part^,  ad  inft- 
nifuni.  This  mates  the  diffcrcnco  between 
nature  and  art,  that  is  to  say,  between  the 
Divine  art  and  ours. 

65.  And  the  author  of  nature  was  able 
to  exercise  this  divine  and  infinitely  won- 
derful art,  inasmuch  as  every  portion  of 
Datura  is   not  only  infinitely  divisible,  as 
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the  ancients  knim,  but  is  notnnllj  subdi- 
vided without  end — each  part  into  parts, 
of  nhjcb  each  has  Jta  own  movement. 
Otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  that 
each  portion  of  mnttor  sbould  express  the 


6G.  Whence  it  appears  that  there  is  a 
world  of  creatures,  of  living  (things),  of 
animala,  of  Entelechics,  of  souls,  in  the 
minutest  portion  of  matter. 

67.  Ever;  particle  of  matter  ma;  be  con- 
oeived  as  a  giLrden  of  plants,  or  as  a  pond 
full  of  fishes.  But  each  branch  of  each 
plant,  each  member  of  each  animal,  each 
drop  of  their  humors,  is  in  turn  another 
such  garden  or  pond. 

GS.  And  although  the  earth  and  the  air 
embraced  between  tho  plants  in  the  gar- 
den, or  tho  water  between  tho  fishes  of  the 
pond,  are  not  themselves  plant  or  flah, 
thej  Deverthelcaa  contain  such,  but  mostlj 
too  minute  for  our  perception. 

69.  So  there  is  no  anculturcd  spot,  do 
barrenness,  no  death  in  the  universe — no 
chaos,  no  confusion,  except  in  appenrnnoe, 
as  it  might  seem  in  a  pond  at  a  tllstanco, 
in  which  one  should  aee  a  confused  mo- 
tion and  swarming,  so  to  spcat,  of  the 
fishes  of  the  pond,  without  distinguishing 
the  fishes  themselves. 

TO.  We  sec,  then,  that  each  living  body 
has  a  governing  Entelecb;,  which  in.anj- 
mals  ia  the  soul  of  the  animal.  But  the 
members  of  this  living  body  are  full  of 
other  living  bodies — plants,  animals — 
eaoh  of  which  has  its  Eoteleohy,  or  regent 

71.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose — as 

some  who  misapprehended  my  thought 
have  done — that  eacli  soul  has  a  moss  or 
portion  of  matter  proper  to  itself,  or  for- 
ever united  to  it,  and  that  it  consequently 
possesses  other  inferior  living  existences, 
destined  forever  to  its  service.  For  all 
bodies  are  in  a  perpetual  flux,  tike  rivers. 
Their  particles  are  continually  ooming  and 
going. 

72.  Thus  tho  souI  does  not  change  its 
body  except  by  degrees.  It  is  never  deprived 
at  once  of  all  its  organs.  There  are  often 
metamorphoses  in  animals,  but  never  Me- 
tempsychosis— no  transmigration  of  souls. 
Neither  are  there  souls  entirely  separated 


(from  bodies),  nor  genii  without  bodies. 
God  alone  is  wholly  without  body. 

73.  For  which-  reason,  also,  there  ia 
never  complete  generation  nor  perfect 
death — strictly  considered — consisting  in 
the  separation  of  the  soul.  That  which  W6 
call  generation,  is  development  and  accre- 
tion; and  that  which  we  call  death,  is  en- 
velopment and  diminution. 

74.  Philosophers  have  been  much  tron- 
blcd  about  the  origin  of  forms,  of  Entel* 
echies,  or  souls.  But  at  the  present  day, 
when,  by  accurate  investigations  of  plants, 
insects  and  animgis,  they  have  become 
aware  that  the  organic  bodies  of  nature 
are  never  produced  from  chaos  Or  from  pu- 
trefaction, but  always  from  seed,  in  which 
undoubtedly  there  had  been  a  prtfortaa- 
(ion;  it  has  been  inferred  that  not  only 
the  organic  body  existed  in  that  seed  be- 
fore conception,  but  also  a  soul  in  that 
body — in  one  word,  the  animal  itself — and 
that,  by  the  act  of  conception,  this  animal 
is  merely  disposed  to  a  grand  transforma- 
tion, to  become  an  animal  of  another  spe- 
cies. We  even  see  something  approaching 
this,  outside  of  generation,  as  when  worms 
become  flies,  or  whi^n  caterpillars  becomo 
butterflies. 

75.  Those  animals,  of  which  some  are 
advanced  to  a  higher  grade,  by  means  of 
conception,  may  be  called  spermatic  i  but 
those  among  them  which  remain  in  their 
kind — that  is  to  say,  tho  greater  portion — 
are  bom,  multiply,  and  uro  destroyed,  like 
the  larger  animals,  iind  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  elect  among  them,  pass  to  • 
grander  theatre. 

76.  But  this  ia  only  half  tho  truth.  I 
have  concluded  that  if  the  animal  docs  not 
begin  to  be  iu  the  order  of  nature,  it  also 
docs  not  cease  to  bi;  in  the  order  of  nature, 
and  that  not  only  there  is  no  genoratiOD, 
but  no  entire  de^ttruction — no  death, strict- 
ly considered.  And  these  apoiUHori  con- 
clusions, drawn  from  experience,  accord 
perfectly  with  my  principles  deduced  apri- 
on,  as  stated  above. 

77.  Thus  we  may  sny,  not  only  that  the 
soul  (mirror  of  an  indestructible  universe) 
is  indestructible,  hut  also  the  animal  itself, 
although  its  machine  may  often  perish  in 
part,  and  put  off  or  put  on  organic  spoils. 


Tkt  Mmadology. 


78.  These  principles  hute  farnislied  me 
vith  n  nataral  explanation  of  the  union, 

or  rather  the  conformitj  between  the  soul 
and  the  organiied  bodj.  The  soul  follows 
ito  proper  laws,  and  the  bod;  likewise  fol- 
lona  those  which  are  proper  to  it,  and  thej 
meet  in  virtue  of  the  preeatabliehed  har- 
monj  which  exiate  between  all  eubatances, 
as  represent  at  iona  of  one  and  tbe  saue 
universe. 

79.  Soula  act  according  to  the  laws  of 
final  causes,  by  appelitions,  means  and 
ends  ;  bodies  act  according  to  the  laws  of 
efficient  causes,  or  the  laws  of  motion. 
And  the  two  kingdoms,  that  of  efficient 
causes  and  that  of  final  canses,  harmonize 
with  each  other. 

80.  Des  Cartes  perceived  that  souls  oom- 
mnnicate  no  force  to  bodies,  because  the 
qnantity  of  force  in  mitter  is  always  the 
same.  NevertheleBi,  he  believed  that  souls 
might  change  the  direction  of  bodies.  Due 
this  was  because  the  world  was  at  thut 
time  ignorant  of  the  law  of  nature,  which 
requires  the  coneervatioa  of  the  save  totnl 
direction  in  matter.  Und  he  known  this, 
he  would  have  hit  upon  uj  system  of  pre- 
established  harmony. 

81.  According  to  this  system,  bodies  net 
as  if  there  were  no  souls,  and  souls  act  as 
If  there  were  nobodies;  and  yet  both  act 
OS  though  the  one  inBuenced  the  other. 

62.  As  to  spirits,  or  rational  souls,  nU 
though  I  find  that  at  bottom  the  same 
principle  which  I  have  stated — nnmely, 
that  animals  and  aouls  begin  with  the 
world  and  end  only  with  the  world — holds 
with  regard  to  all  animals  and  living 
things,  yet  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  ra- 
tional animals,  that  although  their  sper- 
matie  animalcules,  as  sucb,  have  only 
ordinary  or  sensilivo  souls,  yet  as  soon  as 
those  of  them  which  are  elected,  so  to 
speak,  arrive  by  the  act  of  conception  nt 
human  nature,  their  sensitive  souls  ore 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  reason  and  to  the 
prerogative  o£  spirits. 

83.  Among  other  differences  which  dis- 
tinguish spirits  from  ordinary  soula,  some 
of  which  have  already  been  indicated, 
there  is  also  this  :  that  souls  in  general 
mre  living  mirrors,  or  images  of  the  uni- 
verse of  creatures,  but  spirits  are,  further- 


more, images  of  Divinity  itself,  or  of  the 
Author  of  Nature,  capable  of  coftniiing 
the  system  of  the  universe,  and  of  iraitat- 
in2  something  of  it  by  architeotonio  ex- 
periments, each  spirit  being,  as  it  were,  a 
little  divinity  in  it«  own  department. 

84.  Hence  spirits  are.  able  to  enter  inlo 
n  kind  of  fellowship  with  God.  In  their 
vjew  he  is  not  merely  what  an  inventor  is 
to  his  machine  (as  God  is  in  relation  to 
other  creatures),  but  also  what  n  prince  is 
to  his  Bubjeots,  and  even  what  a  father  is 
to  his  children. 

85.  Whence  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that 
the  assembly  of  all  spirits  must  constitute 
the  City  of  God — that  is  to  say,  the  most 
perfect  state  possible,  under  the  most  per- 
fect of  monarohs. 

86.  This  City  of  God,  this  truly  univer- 
sal monarchy,  is  a  moral  world  within  the 
natural ;  and  it  is  the  most  exalted  and  the 
most  divine  among  the  works  of  God.  It 
is  in  this  that  the  glory  of  God  most  truly 
consists,  which  glory  wonld  be  wanting  if 
bis  greatness  and  his  goodness  were  net 
recognited  and  admired  by  spirits.  It  is 
in  relation  to  this  Divine  City  that  he  pos- 
sesses, properly  speaking,  the  attribute  of 
goodneu,  whereas  his  wisdom  and  his 
power  are  everywhere  manifest. 

87.  As  we  have  established  above,  a  per- 
fect harmony  between  the  two  natural 
kingdoms — the  one  of  efficient  causes,  tbe 
other  of  final  causes— so  it  behooves  us  to 
notice  here  also  a  stiti  further  harmony 
between  tbe  physical  kingdom  of  nature 
and  the  moral  kingdom  of  grace — that  is 
to  say,  between  God  considered  as  the 
architect  of  tb"  maohino  of  the  universe, 
and  Uod  considered  as  monarch  of  the 
divine  City  of  Spirits. 

88.  This  harmony  makes  all  things  con- 
duce to  grace  by  natural  methods.  This 
glohe,  for  example,  must  be  destroyed  and 
repaired  by  natural  means,  at  such  sea- 
sons  as  the  government  of  spirits  mny  re- 
quire, for  the  chastisement  of  some  and 
the  recompense  of  othera. 

89.  We  may  say,  furthermore,  that  God 
as  architect  contains  entirely  God  as  legis- 
lator, and  that  accordingly  a  ins  must  carry 
their  punishment  with  them  in  tho  order 
of  nature,  by  virtue  even  of  the  meohani- 
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eti  stnteture  of  tbinga,  and  that  good 
deeds  in  like  maiiDervill  bring  their  re- 
compense, through  their  oonneotion  with 
bodies,  although  this  cannot,  uid  ought 
not  always  to,  take  place  on  the  spot. 

90.  Finatlj,  noder  this  perfect  goveru- 
ment,  there  will  b«  do  good  .deed  witbont 
its  recompense,  and  no  evil  deed  without 
ita  pani«bmen(,  and  all  mast  redound  to 
the  advaotage  of  the  good — that  is  to  laj, 
at  those  who  are  not  malcontenta — in  this 
great  commonwealth,  who  confide  in  Ptot- 
idcnoe  after  having  done  their  dutj,  and 
who  worthily  Ioto  and  imitate  the  Author 
of  all  good,  pleaRing  themseltea  with  the 
contemplation  of  hia  perfections,  follow- 
ing the  nature  of  pure  and  genuine  Love, 
which  makes  us  blest  in  the  Jiappiness  of 
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the  loved.  In  this  spirit,  the  wise  and 
gooiJ  labor  for  that  which  appears  to  be 
conformed  to  the  divine  will,  presumptive 
or  antecedent,  contented  the  while  with  all 
that  God  brings  to  poas  by  his  secret  will, 
consequent  and  decisiva, — knowing  that  if 
we  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
order  of  the  universe  we  should  find  that 
it  surpasses  all  the  wishes  of  the  wisest, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  made  better  than 
it  is,  not  onlj  for  all  in  general,  but  for 
oarselves  In  particular,  if  we  are  attached, 
as  is  fitting,  to  the  Author  of  AH,  not'  only 
as  the  architect  and  efficient  cause  of  oar 
being,  but  also  as  our  master  and  the  final 
CBosc,  who  should  ba  the  whole  aim  of 
onr  volition,  and  who  alone  can  make  us 
blest. 
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[TruuUtad  from  Uu  Omnui  of  J.  O.  riCHra,b;  A. 


I.  KaoHHt.] 


[KotB. — The  following  completei  Fichte's  Second  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Knowt 
edge,  or  hi*  Criticism  of  Philoeophlcnl  Sy steniB.  In  the  first  ilivlajon  of  what  follows,  Ficlite 
trace!  out  liis  own  tranacendental  itandpoiot  in  the  Kantian  Fhlloiophy,  and  next  proceeds,  in 
the  tecond  diviiion,  to  connect  it  with  what  woi  printed  in  our  previous  number,  crilidaing 
without  mercy  the  dogmatic  standpoint.  By  the  completion  of  this  article,  we  liave  given  to 
the  readers  of  our  Juurnnl  Fichle  a  awn  great  IntroduL'tions  to  that  Science  of  Knowledge, 
which  in  about  to  be  muilc  acccaaible  to  American  readers  Ihrough  the  pubtiahing  hooae  of 
Meaars.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  rhiladelphia.  Our  readers  are,  therefore,  eapcci ally  prepared  to  enter 
upon  a  atujy  of  Fichce'a  wonderful  lyatem,  for  none  of  these  Introductiona,  aa  indeed  none  of 
Fichte'a  works  of  Science,  hsre  ever  before  been  published  in  the  Englith  language.  In  a  aub- 
aequent  number  we  sliali  print  Fichte'i  "  Sunclear  Ststement  regarding  (he  true  nature  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge,"  a  msiterly  exhibition  of  the  treatment  of  si;ientiflc  lubjecta  in  a  pop- 
ular farm.  We  hope  that  all  who  have  read,  or  will  read  these  articles,  will  also  enter  upon  a 
itndy  of  tiie  great  work  which  they  ore  designed  to  prepare  for ;  the  study  is  worth  the  pains. 
— Editou.] 

and  was  indeed  the  very  same.  In  this 
opinion  he  has  been  confirmed  by  the  con- 
tinued elaboration  of  his  system,  which  he 
was  compelled  to  undertake.  Neverthe- 
less, all  others  who  pais  for  students  of 
Kant's  philosophy,  and  who  have  spokeo 
on  the  subject — whether  they  were  friends 
or  opponents  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
— have  unaniraously  asserted  the  contrary ; 
and  by  their  advice,  even  Kant  himself, 
who  ought  certainly  best  to  anderstand 
himself,  asserts  the  contrary.  If  the  au- 
thor of  the  Science  'of  Knowledge  were 
disposed  towards  o  certain  manner  of 
thinking,  this  would  be  welcome  news  to 
him.  Moreover,  since  he  considers  it  no 
disgrace  to  have  misunderstood  Kant,  and 


I. 

It  ia  not  the  habit  of  the  Science  qf 
Knowledge,  nor  of  its  author,  to  seek  pro- 
tection under  any  authority  whatover.  The 
person  who  has  first  to  see  whether  this 
doctrine  agrees  with  the  doctrine  ol  some- 
body else  before  he  ia  'willing  to  be  con- 
vinced by  it,  is  not  one  whom  this  science 
calculates  to  convince,  because  the  aheo- 
late  self-activity  and  independent  faith  in 
himself  which  this  science- presupposes,  ia 
wanting  in  him. 

It  was  therefore  quite  a  different  motive 
than  a  desire  to  recommend  his  dootrinet, 
which  led  the  author  of  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  to  state  that  hia  doctrine  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  Kant's  doctrine. 
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toTOScea  that  to  have  mUunderstood  him 
will  BOOH  be  coDsideied  do  disgrace  I;  gea- 
erul  opinion,  he  ought  surely  not  to  hesi- 
tate to  nsBUme  tbnt  dingrnce,  espedall;  aa 
it  would  oonfor  upon  him  tho  honor  of  be- 
ing the  firBt  discOTercr  of  a  philosophy 
which  will  certaiDlj  become  universal,  and 
be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results 
for  mnnkind. 

It  ia  indeed  soarcelj  explicable  why 
friends  nnd  opponenta  of  the  Science  of 
'  Knowledge  ao  zealously  cootradict  that  as- 
sertioD  of  its  author,  and  why  they  so 
earnestly  request  him  to  prove  it,  although 
he  never  promised  to  do  so,  nuy,  expressly 
refused,  since  such  a  proof  would  rather 
belong  to  A  future  History  of  Philosophy 
than  to  a  preaent  representation  of  that 
system.  The  opponents  of  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  in  thus  calling  for  a  proof,  are 
certainly  not  impelled  hy  a  tender  regard 
for  the  fame  of  the  authorof  that  Science ; 
and  the  friends  of  it  might  surely  leave  the 
aubjcct  alone,  as  I  myself  have  no  taste 
for  such  an  honor,  and  seek  the  only  honor 
which  I  know,  in  quite  a  difiisrenl  direction. 
Do  they  clamor  for  this  proof  in  order  to 
escape  my  charge,  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  writings  of  Kant  ?  But  such  an 
accusation  from  the  lips  of  the  author  of 
the  Science  of  Knowledge  is  surely  no  re- 
proach, eiuce  he  confesses  as  loudly  Bspos- 
■ible,  that  he  also  has  not  understood  them, 
and  that  only  after  he  had  discavoret)  in 
bis  own  way  tho  Science  of  Knowledge, 
did  ho  find  a  correct  and  harmonious  inter- 
pretation of  Kant's  writings.  Indeed, that 
charge  will  soon  oease  to  be  a  reproach 
from  the  lips  of  anybody.  But  perhaps 
this  clamor  is  raised  to  escape  the  charge 
that  they  did  not  recognize  their  own  doc- 
trine, so  zealously  defended  by  them,  when 
It  was  placed  before  them  in  a  different 
shape  from  tbeir  own.  If  this  is  the  case, 
1  should  like  to  save  them  this  reproach 
also,  if  there  were  not  another  interest, 
which  to  me  appears  higher  than  theirs, 
and  to  which  their  interest  shall  be  sacri- 
ficed. The  fact  ia,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered for  one  moment  more  than  I  am, 
nor  to  ascribe  to  rayself  a  merit  which  I 
do  not  possess. 
I  shall  therefore,  in  all  probability,  be 


compelled  to  enter  upon  the  proof  which 
they  so  earnestly  demand,  and  hence  im- 
prove the  opportunity  at  present  offered 

tome. 

The  Science  of  Knowledge  starts,  as  we 
have  just  now  seen,  from  an  intellectual 
contemplation,  from  tho  absolnto  aeU-ac- 
tivity  of  the  Ego. 

Now  it  would  seem  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
evident  to  all  the  readers  of  Kant's  wri- 
tings, that  this  man  has  declared  himself 
on  no  subject  more  decisively,  nay,  I  might 
aay  contemptuously,  than  in  denying  this 
power  of  an  intellectual  contemplation. 
This  denial  seems  eo  thoroughly  rooted  in 
the  Kantian  System,  that,  after  all  the 
elaboration  of  his  philosophy,  which  he 
has  undertaken  since '  the  appearance  of 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Seaton,  and  by  means 
of  which,  as  will  be  evident  to  any  one, 
the  propositions  of  that  first  work  have  re- 
ceived a  far  higher  olearneSB  and  develop- 
ment than  they  originally  possessed  ; — he 
yet,  in  one  of  his  latest  works,  feels  con- 
strained to  repeat  those  assertions  with 
nndiminishod  energy,  and  to  show  that  the 
present  style  of  philosophy,  which  treats 
all  labor  and  exertion  with  contempt,  as 
well  as  a  most  disastrous  fanaticism,  have 
resulted  from  the  phantom  of  an  intellec- 
tual contemplation^ 

Is  any  further  proof  needed,  that  a  Phi- 
losophy, which  is  based  on  the  very  thing 
so  decidedly  rejected  by  the  Kantian  Sys* 
tiiii,  must  be  preoisely  tho  opposite  of  that 
sysit'm,  and  roust  he  moreover  tho  very 
senseless  and  disastrous  system,  of  which 
Kant  speaks  in  that  work  of  his?  Per- 
haps, however,  it  might  he  well  first  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  same  word  may  not  ex- 
press two  utterly  different  conceptions  in 
tho  two  systems.  In  Kant's  terminology, 
all  contemplation  ia  directed  upon  a  Being 
(apermnuent Remaining);  and  intellectual 
contemplation  would  thus  signify  in  his 
system  the  immediate  consciousness  of  a 
non-sensuous  Being,  or  the  immediato  con- 
sciousness (through  pure  thinking)  of  Ote 
thing  per  s«;  and  heuce  a  creation  of  the 


•Ciltlqn*  of  Prutlc^  Roioii :  Ctitiqaa  e!  tha  Pown 
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thing  per  se  through  its  conceptii 

of  God  is  demonstrated  fiom  the  mere 
conception  of  God ; — tboae  ffho  do  so  mast 
lacilc  upon  God's  existence  as  a  mere  se- 
quence of  tbeir  ihinting.  Now  Kniit'a 
ijaiem — taking  the  direction  ii  did  Inko — 
mij  hare  considered  it  necessary  in  this 
mnnner  to  keep  the  thing  per  se  nt  a  re- 
spectful distnncs.  But  the  Science  of 
KriDwIedge  baa  Snished  the  thing  per  se  in 
another  mnnner;  th.it  Snienoe  knows  it  to 
be  the  oompletest  ptTveraion  of  renson,  a 
purelj  irriLtional  conception.  To  that 
science  all  being  is  nccessarilj  ieniiious, 
for  it  evolves  the  verj  conception  of  Being 
from  the  form  of  eensuouaness.  That 
science  regards  theintellectual contempla- 
tion of  Kant'a  ajstem  as  a  phantasm,  which 
vanishes  the  moment  one  attempts  to  think 
it,  and  which  indeed  is  not  worth  a  name 
at  all.  The  intellectual  contemplation, 
whereof  the  Science  of  Knowledge  apenke, 
is  not  at  all  directed  apon  a  Being,  but 
upon  an  Activity  ;  and  Kant  docs  not  even 
designate  it,  (unless  jon  wish  to  take  the 
eiproasion  "Pvre  apperceplion"  for  such 
a  designation).  Nevcrthelesa,  it  can  bo 
clearly  shown  wbero  in  Kant's  System  it 
ought  to  have  been  mentioned.  I  hope 
that  the  categorical  imperative  of  Kiint 
occurs  in  conseiousneas,  nccording  to  his 
SjBlem.  Now  what  sort  of  consciouaness 
is  this  of  the  categorical  imperative?  Thia 
question  Kant  never  proposed  to  himself, 
because  be  never  treated  of  the  basis  of  all 
Philosophy.  'In  his  Critique  of  Pure  Rea- 
lon  he  treated  only  of  theoretical  Philoso- 
phy, and  could  ihereforo  not  introduce  the 
categorical  imperative  ;  in  his  Critique  of 
Practical  Measoti.  he  treated  only  of  prac- 
tical Philosophy,  wherein  the  question  con- 
eerning  the  manner  of  congciouaneas  could 


This  consnionsnesH  is  doubtles 
mediate,  but  no  sensuous  < 
hence  exactly  what  I  call  intellectual  cod- 
templation.  Now,  since  we  have  no  clnss- 
icil  author  in  Philosophy,  1  give  it  the 
Utter  name,  with  the  same  right  with 
which  Kant  gives  it  to  something  else, 
which  is  a  mere  nothinf;^  and  wilh  the 
same  light  I  insist  that  people  ought  first  to 


become  acquainted  with  the  significance  of 
my  terminology  before  proceeding  to  judge 
my  system. 

My  most  estimable  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Schuli— to  whom  1  bad  made  known  my 
indefinite  idea  of  building  up  the  whole 
Science  of  Philosophy  on  the  pure  Ego, 
long  before  I  had  thoroughly  digested  that 
idea,  and  whom  I  found  less  opposed  to  it 
than  any  one  else — has  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage on  this  subject.  In  his  review  of  ■ 
Kant'a  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  ho  says  : 
"The  pure,  active  self 
which  really  every  one's  Ego  c 
not  be  confoundod^for  the  very  reason 
beeause  it  can  and  must  teach  us  in 
an  immediate  manner — with  the  pomer 
of  contemplation,  and  must  not  be  made  to 
involve  the  doctrine  that  we  are  in  posacs- 
sIoQ  of  a  supersentuous,  inlelteclunt power 
of  contemplation.  For  we  call  contempla- 
tion a  representation,  which  is  im  ineiiiately 
related  to  an  ohjcct.  But  pnra  self-con- 
sciousness is  not  representation,  but  is 
rather  that  which  first  makes  n  represent- 
ation to  become  really  n  representation. 
If  I  say, '  I  represent  something  to  myself,' 
it  signifies  just  the  same  as  if  1  said, '  I  am 
conscious  that  I  have  a  representation  of 
this  object.'" 

According  to  Mr.  Schulz,  therefore,  a 
representation  is  that  whereof  conscious- 
ncas  is  possible.  Now  Mr.  Schuli  also 
speaks  of  pure  self-consoiouaneaa.  Un- 
doubtedly be  knows  whereof  he  speaks, 
and  hence,  ns  philosopher,  ho  most  truly 
has    a    representation    of    pure  self-con- 

nsas  of  the  philoaopher,  however,  that  Mr. 
Schulz  apoke,  but  of  original  conscious- 
ness; and  hence  the  significance  of  his 
assertion  is  this  :  Originally  (i.  e.  in  com- 
mon consciousness  without  philosophical 
reflection)  mere  self- consciousness  does 
not  constitute  full  consciousness,  but  is 
merely  a  necessary  compound,  which 
makes  full  consoiousness  first  possible. 
But  is  It  not  the  same  with  tenguovs  con- 
templation? Doessenfuousoontcmplntion 
constitute  a  consoionsness,  or  is  it  not 
rather  merely  that  whereby  a  representa- 
tion first  becomes  a  representation?  Con. 
temptation  without  conception  is  confess- 
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«dl;  blind.  How,  tben,  can  Mr.  Scbnli 
call  (seiiBuoas)  contemplation  (excluding 
from  it  salf-conBcioaanese)  representation  P 
From  the  standpaiat  of  the  philosopher, 
ai  we  have  just  aeea,  Belf-consciouBoess  is 
equally  representation;  from  the  stand' 
poioC  of  original  contemplation,  sensaous 
COntempUtion  ia  equally  not  representa- 
tion. Or  doea  tha  conception  conetitute  a 
representation?  The  conotptioa  withont 
contemplation  is  confessedly  empty.  In 
truth,  self-consciougnoae,  sensuous  con- 
templation, and  conoeption,  are,  in  their 
isolated  separateness,  not  representations 
— they  are  only  that  through  which  repre- 
sentations become  possible.  According  to 
Kant,  to  Sebulz,  and  to  myself,  a  com- 
plete re  presentation  contains  a  threefold  : 
1st.  That  whereby  the  representation  re- 
lates itaelf  to  an  object,  and  becomes  the 
representative  of  a  Something — and  this 
we  unanimously  coll  the  tenauotu  contem- 
plation (even  if  I  am  myself  the  object  of 
my  representation,  it  is  by  virtue  of  a  sen- 
suous contemplation,  for  then  I  become  to 
myself  a  permanent  in  time);  2d,  That 
through  which  the  represeotation  relates 
itself  to  the  subject,  and  becomes  my  rep- 
reseatation;  this  I  aleo  call  contempla- 
tion (but  iatelleetual  eontemplalion),  be- 
oause  it  has  the  same  relation  to  the  com- 
plete representation  which  the  sensuoas 
contemplation  has;  but  Kant  and  Schnli 
do  not  want  it  called  so;  and,  3d.  Thai 
throagh  which  both  are  united,  and  only 
In  this  onion  become  representation;  and 
this  we  again  unanimously  call  i;onception. 
But  to  state  it  tersely:  what  is  really 
the  Science  of  Knowledge  in  two  words  9 
It  is  this:  Reason  is  absolutely  self-de- 
termined; Reason  is  ooly  for  Reason;  but 
for  Reason  there  is  also  nothing  but  Rea- 
son. Hence,  everything,  which  Reason  is, 
must  be  grounded  in  itself,  and  out  of  it- 
self, but  not  in  or  out  of  another — some 
external  other,  which  it  could  never  grasp 
without  giving  up  itself.  In  short,  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  is  transcendental 
idealism.  Again,  what  is  the  content  of 
the  Kantian  system  in  two  words  P  I  con- 
fess that  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  bow 
any  one  can  undeietand  even  one  sentence 
of  Kant,  and  harmonixe  it  with  othere,  ex- 
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oept  on  the  same  presupposition  which  the 
Science  uf  Knowledge  has  just  asserted, 
1  believe  that  that  presupposition  is  the 
everlasting  refrain  of  his  system  ;  and  I 
confess  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  re- 
fused to  prove  the  agreement  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  with  Kaut's  system 
was  this :  It  appeared  to  me  somewhat  too 
ridiculous  and  too  tedious  to  show  up  the 
forest  by  pointing  oat  the  several  trees  in 
it. 

I  will  cite  here  one  chief  passage  from 
Kant.  He  says :  "  The  highest  principle 
of  the  possibility  of  all  contemplation  in 
relation  to  the  understanding  is  this  :  that 
all  the  manifold  be  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  original  unity  of  appercep- 
tion." That  is  to  say,  in  other  words, 
"That  something  which  is  contemplated 
be  also  thought,  is  only  possible  on  condi- 
tion that  the  possibility  of  the  original 
unity  of  apperception  can  coexist  with  it." 
Now  since,  according  to  Eant,  contempla- 
tion also  is  possible  only  oq  condition  that 
it  be  thought  and  comprebendod' — other- 
wise it  would  remain  blind  —  and  since 
contemplation  itself  is  thus  subject  to  the 
oondilioos  of  tb& possibility  of  thiaking — 
it  follows  that,  according  to  Kant,  not 
only  Thiaking  immediately,  but  by  the 
mediation  of  thinking,  contemplation  also, 
and  hence  all  consctoiMneu,  is  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  the  original  unity  of  ap- 
pereeption. 

Now,  what  is  this  condition  F  It  is  tmo, 
Kant  speaks  of  conditions,  but  be  states 
only  one  as  a  fundamental  condition. 
What  is  this  condition  of  the  original 
unity  of  apperception  ?  It  is  this  (see  f  16 
of  the  Criliqiit  of  Pure  fleojon),  '■  that  mj 
representations  can  be  accompanied  by  the 
*/  think'"— the  word  *'/"  alone  is  itali- 
cised by  Kant,  and  this  is  somewhat  impor- 
tant ;  that  ia  to  say,  /  am  the  thinking  in 
this  thinking. 

Of  what  "I"  does  Kant  speak  here? 
Perhaps  of  the  Ego,  which  his  followers 
quietly  heap  together  by  a  manifold  of 
representations,  in  no  single  one  of  which 
it  was,  but  in  all  of  which  collectively  it 
now  is  said  to  be.  Then  the  words  of 
Kant  would  signify  this :  I,  who  think  D, 
am  the  same  1  who  thought  A,  B  and  C, 
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and  it  ie  only  througb  tbe  thinking  of  my 
manifold  thinkiog,  tbnt  1  first  became  I  to 
mjeelf^tbat  is  to  snj,  the  identical  in  the 
manifold?  In  that  cage  Kant  would  have 
been  jast  snch  a  pitiable  tattler  as  (heiQ 
KsDtiana;  for  in  that  cnse  tbe  possibility 
of  all  thinking  wonld  be  RonditioDcd,  ac- 
cording to  him,  by  anotbitr  thinking,  and 
by  tbe  thinking  of  tbiij  tbitiking;  and  I 
dbould  like  to  know  how  we  could  ever  ar- 
rire  at  a  thinking. 

But,  instead  of  tracing  the  consequences 
of  Kaot'B  statement,  1  merth  intended  to 
cite  his  own  word^.  He  Have  ngniu :  "This 
representation,  '/think,'  is  an  act  of  «poD- 
taoeity,  i.  e.  it  cannot  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  >cnBU0usneB8."  (1  iidd:  and 
hence,  also,  not  to  inner  sensaousnesg,  to 
which  the  aboTO  described  identity  of  con- 
sciousness most  certainly  does  belong.) 
Kant  continues  :  "  I  call  it  pure  appercep- 
tion, in  order  to  distingui.sh  it  From  the 
empirical  (just  described]  apperception, 
and  because  it  is  that  self- consciousness, 
which,  in  producing  tbe  representation  'I 
think* — which  must  accompany  all  other 
representations,  and  is  in  all  eontciovxitst 
one  and  the  same — can  itself  be  accompa- 
nied by  DO  other  representation." 

Here  the  character  of  pure  self-oon- 
scioasness  Is  surely  alearly  enough  de- 
scribed. It  is  in  all  consciouaness  the 
same — hence  undeterminable  by  any  acci- 
dent of  consciousness;  in  it  the  Ego 
is  only  determined  througb  itself,  and  is 
thus  absolutely  determined.  It  is  also 
clear  here,  that  Kant  could  not  have  un- 
derstood this  pure  apperception  to  mean 
the  consciouaness  of  our  individuality,  nor 
could  he  havo  taken  the  latter  for  the 
former ;  for  the  consciousuese  of  my  indi- 
viduality, as  an  /,  is  necessarily  condi- 
tioned by,  and  only  possible  through,  the 
conscionsness  of  another  individuality,  a 
Thou. 

Hence  we  discover  in  Eant's  writings 
the  conception  of  the  pure  Ego  exactly  as 
the  Science  of  Knowledge  has  described  it, 
and  completely  determined.  Again,  in 
what  relation  does  Kant,  in  the  above  pas- 
sage, place  this  pure  Sgo  to  all  con<tciaus- 
nesB  ?  As  conditioning  the  tame.  Hence, 
according  to  Kant,  the  possibility  of   all 
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consciousness  is  conditioned  by  the  possi- 
bility of  the  pure  Ego,  or  by  pure  self- 
consciousness,  just  as  tbe  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge holds.  In  thinking,  the  conditioning 
is  made  the  prior  of  the  conditioned — for 
this  is  the  signiScnnce  of  that  relation  ; 
and  thus  It  appears  that,  according  to  Kant, 
a  systematic  deduction  of  all  conscioua- 
neaa,  or,  which  is  the  same,  a'System  of 
Philosophy,  must  proceed  from  the  pure 
Ego,  just  as  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
proceeds  ;  and  Kant  himself  has  thus  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  such  a  Science. 

But  some  one  ml^bt  wish  lo  weaken  tbia 
argument  by  the  following  distinction  :  It 
is  one  thing  to  condition,  and  another  to 
determine. 

According  to  Kant,  all  eonsciousnesB  Is 
only  conditioned  by  self-conscionsneas ; 
I.  e.  the  content  of  that  consciousness  may 
have  its  ground  in  something  else  than 
self-ooosoiousnesB  j  provided  the  rcsnltBo! 
that  grounding  do  not  contradict  the  con- 
ditions of  Belf-co^scioasnesfl  ;  those  re- 
sults need  not  proceed  from  aelt-consoious- 
nesB,  provided  they  do  not  cancel  Its  pos- 

But,  according  to  tbe  Soieace  of  Knowl- 
edge, all  conscioQsness  is  determined 
through  eelf-conecioasness }  i.  e.  every- 
thing which  occurs  in  consciousness  is 
grounded,  given  and  produced  by  tbe  con- 
ditions of  self-oonsciousness,  and  u  ground 
of  tbe  same  in  something  other  than  self- 
consciousness  does  not  exist  at  all. 

Now,  to  meet  this  argument,  I  must  show 
that  in  the  present  case  the  determinatenet* 
follows  immediately  from  the  conriittoned- 
neis,  and  that,  therefore,  the  distinction 
drawn  between  both  Is  not  valid  in  this  in- 
stance. Whosoever  says,  "  AU  conBcioaa- 
ousneBB  ia  conditioned  by  the  possibility 
of  self- consciousness,  and  at  such  I  nam 
propose  to  consider  it,"  knows  in  this  his 
investigation,  nothing  more  concerning 
consciousness,  and  abstracts  from  every- 
thing he  may  believe,  further  to  know 
concerning  it.  tic  deduces  what  is  required 
from  the  asserted  principle,  and  only  what 
he  thus  has  deduced  as  consciousnesa  is 
for  him  consciousness,  and  everything  else 
is  and  remains  nothing.  Tbna  tbe  deriva- 
bility  from  aelf-ooDBciousnees  dclerminu 
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for  him  the  esteot  of  Ihnt  which  be  holds 
to  bo  consciousness,  becaui'e  he  Htarts  from 
the  presupposition  that  all  consciouaiii^sg 
is  conditioned  hy  the  possibilitj  of  setf- 
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Now  1  kooir  verj  well  that  Kant,  hns  bj 
no  mcnns  built  vp  such  a  system  ;  for  if  be 
had,  the  natbor  of  the  ScicDce  of  Knowl- 
edge would  not  have  undertaken  that  work, 
but  would  hnve  chosen  another  braoeb  of 
hiimnn  knowledge  for  his  field.  I  know 
thnt  he  has  by  no  means  proven  his  cate- 
gories to  be  conditions  of  self-conecious- 
nesa;  I  Iinow  that  he  hns  simplj  asserted 
them  so  to  be ;  thnt  he  hns  still  less  de- 
duced time  and  space,  and  that  which  in 
tiriginnl  consciousness  is  inseparable  from 
them— the  matter  which  Gils  time  and  space 
— as  such  conditions ;  since  of  these  he  baa 
not  eveD  expressly  stated,  as  he  has  done 
in  the  case  of  the  categories,  that  they  are 
such  eonditiong.  But  1  believa  I  know 
quite  as  well  that  Kant  hag  tkovght  such 
a  system ;  thnt  all  his  writings  and  utter- 
anoBs  are  fragments  and  results  of  this 
system,  and  that  his  assertions  get  mean- 
ing and  Intention  only  through  this  presup- 
position. Whetherhedidnot  himself  think 
this  xyetcm  with  sufficient  clearness  and 
definitenesa  to  enable  him  to  utter  it  for 
Others;  or  whether  ha  did,  indeed,  think 
it  thu?  clearly  and  merely  did 
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ight,  it  seems  to  me,  be  left  un- 
decided ;  at  least  somebody  else  must  in- 
Testig:tte  this  mutter,  for  I  bare  never  as- 
aerled  anything  on  this  point."  But,  how- 
ever suuh  an  investigation  may  result,  this 
.  merit  surely  belongs  altogether  to  the  groat 
roan  ;  that  he  first  of  all  consciously  sepa- 

•  For  instance— (7ri(i7u«  of  Part  Rrason,  p. 
10ft;  "I  purposely  psis  by  the  deflniiion  of 
these  c&leg:orieS,  aUhough  I  mag  bt  ia  poiiestion  . 
of  it."  New,  these  calegorici  csn  be  defined, 
each  by  lis  lietermined  relation  to  t)ic  posai- 
bility  of  self  consciousness,  and  whoever  Is  in 
posteBaion  of  tliese  deflnilions,  ii  necessarily 
poticssed  of  the  Science  ofKnow  ledge.  Again, 
p.  109:  "la  a  mtlem  of  part  rentoa  Iliis  deOni- 
tion  mightjaiiry  be  required  of  me,  but  in  the 
present  work  they  would  only  otMCure  the 
main  point"  Here  he  clearly  oppojea  two 
svntems  to  each  other — the  Ss'tem  of  fan  Rta- 
inan<l  the  "  present  work,"  i.  e.  the  Critijae 


rat'd  philosophy  from  external  objects, 
and  led  that  science  into  the  Self.  This  ig 
the  spirit  nnd  the  inmost  soul  of  all  his 
philosophy,  imd  this  also  is  the  spirit  and 
soul  of  the  SoipDce  of  Knowledge. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  chief  distinction 
which  ia  anid  to  exist  between  the  Science 
of  Knowledge  and  Kant's  system,  and  a 
distinction  which  but  recently  has  been 
again  insisted  upon  by  a  man  who  is  justly 
supposed  to  have  understood  Kant,  and 
who  has  shown  that  he  niao  haa  understood 
the  Science  of  Knowledge.  This  man  is 
Reinbold,  who,  in  a  late  essay,  io  endeav- 
oring to  prove  that  I  hare  done  injustico 
to  myself,  and  to  other  saccessful  students 
of  Kant's  writings — in  stating  what  I  have 
just  now  reiterated  and  proved,  i.  c.  that 
Rant's  system  and  the  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge are  the  aame — proceeds  to  remark ; 
"The^rrouni  of  our  assertion,  that  there 
ia  an  external  something  corresponding  to 
our  representations,  is  most  certainly  held 
by  the  Cnlique  of  Pure  Season  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  Ego ;  hut  only  in  so  far  as  em- 
pirical knoieledge  (experience)  has  taken 
place  in  the  Ego  as  a  fact ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  holds  thnt  this 
empirical  knowledge  has  its  ground  in  the 
pure  Ego  only  in  relation  to  its  transcend- 
erUal  content,  which  is  tho/cmi  of  that 
knowledge ;  but  in  regard  to  its  empirical 
content,  which  gives  tbat  knowledge  ob- 
jective validity,  it  is  grounded  in  the  Ego 
through  a  something  tchich  is  not  the  Ego. 
Now,  a  scientific  form  of  philosophy  was 
not  possible  so  long  as  that  something, 
which  ia  not  Ego,  was  looked  for  outside 
of  the  Ego  as  ground  of  the  objective  re- 
ality of  the  transcendental  content  of  the 
Ego." 

Thus  Rciohold.  I  have  not  convinced 
my  readers,  or  demonstrated  my  proof, 
until  I  have  met  this  objection. 

The  (purely  historical)  qocfllion  is  tbia: 
Has  Kant  really  placed  the  ground  of  ex- 
perience [in  its  empirical  content)  in  a 
something  different  from  the  Ego? 

I  know  very  well  that  all  the  Kantians, 
except  Mr,  Beek,  whoso  work  appeared 
after  the  publication  uf  the  Science  of 
Knowledge,  have  really  understood  Kant 
to  say  this.    Nay,  tho  last  interpreter  of 
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Kant,  Mr.  Schuli,  vbom  Kant  bimself  liits 
endorsed,  thus  iotorprets  bim.     Hoir  often 

does  ylr,  Sohuli  admit  tbnt  the  objective 
around  of  Ike  appearanea  is  eontaintd  in 
tomefhing  tcfiieh  U  a  thing  in  itself,  to., 
£c.  Wc  havQ  ju9t  aeen  how  Reinbold  alaa 
interpreCR  Kant. 

N:)w  it  may  aDem  preaumptuoDH  for  one 
mftn  to  arise  and  say:  "Upto  this  moment, 
amongal  a  namber  of  wortbj  scholars  wbo 
have  devoted  their  time  and  cnergiaa  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  certain  book,  not  a 
single  one  baa  understood  that  book  otber- 
wise  than  vtlerly  falsely;  they  all  have  dia- 
covered  in  that  system  the  very  doctrine 
vhieb  it  refutes— dogmatism,  instead  of 
transcendental  idealism;  and  I  alone  un- 
derstand it  rightly."  Tet  thia  preaumplion 
might  be  but  seemingly  so  ;  for  it  ia  to  be 
hoped  that  other  persons  will  adopt  that 
one  mitn's  viena,  and  that,  tboretore,  he 
will  no(  alvrays  stand  atone.  There  are 
other  reasons  why  it  is  not  very  presump- 
tuous to  contradict  the  whole  number  of 
KanCians,  but  I  will  not  mention  them 
here. 

But  what  is  most  curious  in  this  matter 
is  thia — the  discovery  that  Kant  did  not 
intend  to  speak  of  a  sometbin;^  different 
from  the  Ego,  is  bj  no  means  a  new  ono. 
For  ten  years  everybody  could  read  the 
most  thorough  and  complete  proof  of  it 
in  Jacobi's  "  Idealism  and  Realism,"  and 
in  bis  "  Transcendental  Idealiam."  In 
those  works  Jacobi  has  put  together  the 
most  evident  and  decisive  paasagea  from 
Kant's  writings  on  this  subject,  in  Kant's 
own  words.  I  do  not  like  to  do  again 
what  has  once  been  done,  ^nd  cannot 
be  done  better;  and  I  refer  my  readers 
with  the  more  pleasure  to  those  works,  as 
they,  like  all  philosophical  writings  of 
Jneobi,  may  be  even  yet  of  advantage  to 

A  few  questions,  however,  I  propose  to 
address  to  those  interpreters  of  Kant. 
Tell  me,  bow  far  does  the  applicability  of 
the  categories  extend,  according  to  Kant, 
partioalarly  of  the  category  of  causality  ? 
Clearly  only  to  the  field  of  appenranoea, 
and  hence  only  to  that  which  is  already 
in  US  and  for  us.  But  in  what  manner  do 
we  then  come  to  accept  a  something  differ- 


ent from  the  Ego,  as  the  ground  of  the 
empirical  content  of  Knowledge  ?  1  an- 
swer: only  by  drawing  a  concluaion  from 
the  grounded  to  the  ground  ;  hence  by  ap- 
plying the  category  of  causality.  Thus, 
indeed,  Kant  himself  discovers  it  to  bo, 
and  hence  rejects  the  assumption  of  thinge, 
Sre.,  Src,  uatiide  of  us.  But  his  interpret- 
ers mnke  him  forget  for  the  present  in- 
stance the  validity  of  categories  generally, 
and  make  hira  arrive,  by  a  bold  leap,  from 
the  world  of  apposrances  to  the  thing  per 
te  outside  of  ue.  Not^  how  do  these  in- 
terpreters justify  this  inconsequence? 

Kant  evidently  speaks  of  a  thing  per  M. 
But  what  is  this  thing  to  bim  ?  A  nottme- 
non,  as  we  can  find  in  many  pasaages  of  his 
writings.     Reinhold  and  Schulz  also  hold 

mtnon  ?  According  to  Kant,  to  Reinholil, 
and  Sohulz,  a  something,  which  our  think- 
ing—hj  laws  to  be  shown  up,  and  which 
Kant  has  shown  np — adds  to  the  appear- 
ance, and  which  must  so  bo  added  in 
thought;*  which,. therefore,  is  produced 
only  throvgh  out  thinking ;  not,  however, 
through  our  free,  but  through  a  necessary 
thinking,  which  is  only /or  ovr  thinking — 
for  us  thinking  beings. 

But  what  do  those  interpreters  make  of 
this  noumenon  or  things  in  itself?  The 
thought  of  this  thing  in  itself  is  grounded 
in  sensation,  and  sensation  they  again 
assert  to  be  grounded  in  the  thrng  in  itself. 
Their  globe  rests  on  the  great  elephant, 
and  the  greot  elephant — rests  on  the  globe. 
Their  thing  in  itself,  which  ia  a  mere 
thought,  they  say  affect*  the  Ego.  lliive 
they  then  forgotten  their  first  speech,  and 
is  the  thing,  per  se,  which  a  moment  ago 
was  hut  a  mere  thought,  now  turned  into 
something  more?  Or  do  they  seriously 
mean  to  apply  to  a  mere  thought,  the  ex- 
clusive predicate  of  reality,  i.  e.  causality  ? 
And  such  teachings  are  put  forth  as  the 

*  Here  is  thp  comer  stone  of  Kant's  realism. 
I  mutt  think  something  as  thing  in  ilKelt,  i,  e. 
aa  independent  of  me,  ihe  empiricnl,  whenever 
I  occupy  the  elandpoint  of  the  empirical ;  and 
because  I  muU  Ihinlc  so,  I  never  becorne  con- 
seious  of  thia  activity  in  my  tbinkln);.  tii-cr.  it 
ii  not  fret.  Only  when  I  occupy  tlie  stand- 
point of  philosophy  can  I  drav  lAc  conctatimt 
that  I  am  active  in  this  tbinkin([. 
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astonisliiiig  diaaaTOTiea  of  thogreatgcDlaa, 
who,  irich  his  torch,  lighti  up  the  retro- 
grade pbilosopbioal  century. 

It  is  but  too  well  known  to  me  that  the 
Kantianism  of  the  Kantiana  is  precisely 
tbe  just  described  gystem— ia  really  this 
monstrous  composition  of  the  most  vulgar 
dogmatism,  which  allows  things  per  te  to 
make  impressions  upon  ub,  and  of  tbe  most 
decided  idealism,  which  allows  aU  being 
to  be  generated  only  through  the  thinkiDg 
of  the  intelligence,  and  which  knows  noth- 
ing of  an;  other  sort  of  being.  From  what 
I  am  yet  going  to  say  on  this  subject,  1, 
except  two  men— Reinhotd,  because  with 
a  power  of  mind  and  a  love  of  truth  which 
do  credit  to  his  heart  and  head,  be  has 
abandoned  this  system,  (which,  howcTcr, 
be  still  holds  to  be  the  Kantian  sTstem, 
and  I  only  disagree  with  him  on  this  parely 
historical  question,)  and  Schnlt,  because 
he  has  of  lute  been  silent  on  philosophical 
questions,  which  leaves  it  fair  to  assume 
thnt  be  hus  begun  lo  doubt  his  former 

But  concerning  the  others,  it  mast  be 
ncknowlcJgcd  by  all  who  have  still  their 
inner  senna  euffioien'ly  under  control  to 
ba  able  to  distinguish  between  being  and 
thinking  and  not  to  mis  both  together, 
that  a  system  which  thus  mixes  being 
and  thinking  receives  but  too  much 
honor  if  it  is  spoken  of  seriously.  To  be 
sure,  very  few  men  may  be  properly  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  natural  tendency 
towards  dogmatism  sufficiently  to  lift 
themselves  up  to  tbe  ^ree  flight  of  Specu- 
lation. What  wus  impossible  for  a  man 
of  overwhelming  mental  activity  like 
Jacobi,  bow  can  it  be  expected  of  certain 
other  men,  whom  I  would  rather  not  name  ? 
But  that  these  incurable  dogmatists  should 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  Kant's 
Critique  ofPvTe  Reaton  was  food  for  them ; 
that  they  bad  the  boldness  to  conclude — 
ainoe  Kant's  writings  bad  been  praised 
(Qod  may  know  by  what  chance  !)  in  some 
celebrated  journal— they  might  also  now 
follow  the  fashion  and  becomo  Eantians ; 
that  since  then,  for  yaars,  they,  in  their 
intoxication,  have  he-written  many  a  ream 
of  valuable  paper,  without  ever,  in  all  this 
time,  having  come  to  their  aenses,  or  un- 
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derstood  but  one  period  of  all  they  hav« 
written ;  that  up  to  the  present  day, 
though  they  have  been  somewhat  rudely 
shaken,  they  have  not  been  able  lo  rub  the 
sleep  out  of  their  eyes,  but  rather  prefer 
to  beat  and  kick  about  them,  in  the  hops 
of  striking  some  of  these  unwelcome  dis- 
turb er^t  of  their  peace;  and 'that  tbe  Ger- 
man public,  so  desirous  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  should  have  bought  their 
blackened  paper  with  avidity,  and  at- 
tempted to  suck  up  the  spirit  of  it— -nay, 
should  even,  perhaps,  have  copied  and  re- 
copicd  these  writings  without  ever  clearly 
perceiving  that  there  was  no  sense  in 
th<'m :  all  this  will  forever,  in  tbe  annals 
of  philosophy,  remain  the  disgrace  of  car 
century,  and  our  posterity  will  be  able  to 
explain  these  occurrences  of  our  times 
only  on  the  presupposition  of  a  mental 
epidemic,  which  hod  taken  bold  of  tfaia 
age. 


ill  these  interpreters  reply  ; 
argument  is,  after  all — if  we  abstrikc 


your 

Jacobi's  writings,  whioh,  to  be  ( 
rather  hard  to  swallow,  since  they  quote 
Kant's  own  words— no  more  than  this  :  it 
is  absurd ;  hence  Kant  cannot  have  meant 
to  say  it.  Now,if  we  admit  the  absurdity, 
as  unfortunately  we  must,  why,  then, 
might  not  Knnt  have  said  these  absurdi- 
ties, just  as  well  as  we  others,  amongst 
whom  there  are  some,  of  whom  you  your- 
self confess  the  merits,  nnd  to  whom  yon 
doubtless  will  not  deny  all  sound  under- 
standing? 

I  reply :  to  be  tbe  inventor  of  a  system  is 
one  thing,  and  to  be  his  oomm^'ntntors  and 
succeasoTS,  another.  What,  in  case  of  the 
latter,  would  not  testify  to  an  rtbsolute  want 
of  sound  sense,  might  certainly  evince  it  in 
tbe  former.  The  ground  is  this :  the  latter 
arc  not  yet  possessed  of  the  idea  of  the 
whole— for  if  they  were  so  possessed,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  them  to  study 
the  system  ;  they  arc  merely  to  construct 
it  out  of  the  parts  which  the  inventor 
bands  over  to  them ;  nnd  all  these  parts 
are,  in  their  minds,  not  fully  determined, 
rounded  off,  and  made  smooth,  until  they 
are  united  into  a  natural  whole.  Kuw, 
this  construction  of  the  parts  may  reqaire 
some  time,  and  during  this  time  it  may 
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eocnr  that  theae  men  detenniue  iome  puta 
lokccuratelj,  uid  beoce  plaoe  them  in  oon- 
tndiotioD  with  the  whole,  of  which  thej 
are  not  jet  pDaaewed.  The  dlsooTerer  of 
the  ide>  of  the  whole,  on  ihe  oontrarj, 
prooeeda  from  this  idea.  In  which  all  p»rta 
are  united,  sod  these  part*  he  separately 
places  .before  his  leaden,  beoanse  only 
thna  can  he  commaDioate  the  whole.  The 
work  of  the  former  ii  a  sjathetiiing  of 
that  which  the;  do  not  yet  poaseai,  but  are 
to  ohtaiti  through  the  syntheais  ;  the  work 
o(  the  latter  is  an  analysing  of  that  which 
be  alraady  posaeaaes.  It  ia  t cry- possible 
that  tha  former  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
eoDtradiction  in  whioh  the  aeveral  parte 
stand  to  the  whole  which  ia  to  be  com- 
posed of  them,  for  they  may  not  have  got 
so  far  yet  as  to  compare  them.  But  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  latter,  who  proceed- 
ed from  the  eompositei  must  have  thought, 
otbelle^d  that  he  thought,  the  oontradio- 
tion  which  is  in  the  puts  of  bis  represent- 
ation— for  he  certainly  at  one  time  held  all 
tba  parts  together.  It  ia  not  abenid  to 
think  dogmatism  now,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment tranaoendental  idealism  ;  for  this  we 
all  do,  nod  must  do,  if  we  wish  to  phil- 
Oaopbiie  aboot  both  systems }  but  it  ia  ab- 
surd to  think  both  syatems  as  one.  The 
ioterpretera  of  Kant's  system  do  not  neeea- 
•uily  think  it  thus  aa  one ;  but  the  author 
of  that  system  must  certainly  hare  done 
ao  if  his  ayatem  was  intended   to  effect 

Now,  I,  at  leaat,  am  utterly  incapable  of 
belieriog  auch  an  absurdity  on  the  part  of 
any  one  who  baa  bis  senses ;  how,  then, 
can  1  believe  Kant  to  hare  been  guilty  of 
it  ?  Unless  Kant,  therefore,  declares  ez- 
presaly  in  ao  many  words,  thai  ht  dtduea 
ttiuation  from  an  impration  qf  the  thing, 
per  It,  or,  to  use  his  own  terminology,  that 
teiuatiun  must  be  explained  in  phUoiophy, 
from  a  trantcendentai  object  mhich  exttti 
ovltide  qf  vs,  1  shall  not  beliere  what 
theae  interpreters  tell  ue  of  Kant.  But  if 
he  does  make  this  declaration,  I  eball  con- 
sider the  Critique  of  Pure  Seaton  rather  aa 
the  result  of  the  moat  marvelloiis  accident 
than  OS  the  product  of  a  mind. 

But,  say  our  opponents,  does  not  Kant 
state  expreasly  that  "  The  object  ia  giren 
10 


to  aa,"  and  "  that  thii  is  poaaible  beoanae 
the  object  afTecta  us  as  in  a  certain  man- 
ner," and  ''  that  there  is  a  power  of  at- 
taining repraaentations  by  the  manner  in 
which  objects  affect  na,  wbioh  power  la 
called  sMMuouanes)."  Nay,  Kant  aaya  oven 
this :  "  How  should  our  knowledge  be 
awakened  into  ezerciac  if  It  were  not  dona 
by  objects  that  tonoh  our  aensea  and 
partly  produce  representations  themaelres,  - 
while  partly  putting  our  power  of  under- 
standing into  motion,  to  compare,  connect 
and  separate  theae  repreaentations,  and 
thus  to  form  the  raw  mattrial  of  our  aen- 
enona  impresaiooa  into  a  knowledge  whicli 
is  called  experience."  Well,  theae  ars 
probably  all  the  paaaagea  which  can  be 
addneed  by  our  opponents.  Now,  putting 
merely  paasages  against  passages,  and 
words  against  words,  and  abatracting  al- 
together from  the  idea  of  the  wholcr 
which  I  assume  theae  Interpret  era  never  to 
hare  hod,  let  me  ask  first,  if  theae  passegea 
eonld  really  not  be  united  with  Kant's 
other  frequently  repeated  statements,  ▼!■•, 
that  it  is  felly  to  apeak  of  an  impreeaion 
produced  upon  ua  by  an  external  tran- 
aoendental object,"- how  did  it  happen 
that  these  Interpreters  preferred  to  sacri- 
fice the  many  atatementa,  which  aaaert  a. 
tran  seen  dental  idealiam,  to  ihntefew  pas- 
aagea,  which  asaert  a  dogmatism,  than 
vice  vena?  Doubtless  because  they  did 
not  attempt  the  atudy  of  Kant's  writinga 
with  an  impartial  mind,  but  had  their 
heada  full  of  that  dogmatism — which  con- 
atitutea  their  very  being — as  the  only  cor~ 
rect  system,  which  they  assumed  auch  a 
sensible  man  as  Kant  most  necessarily 
also  bold  to  be  the  only  correct  system ; 
and  because  tbey  thus  did  not  seek  to  be- 
taught  by  Kant,  but  merely  to  be  con- 
firmed by  him  in  their  old  way  of  think- 
ing. 

But  cannot  these  seemingly  oppoaite 
statements  be  united?  Kant  speaks  in. 
these  paasages  of  object*.  What  this  word 
is  to  aignify,  we  clearly  mnat  leam  from 
Kant  himself.  He  aaya  i  "  It  ia  the  nn- 
deralanding  whioh  adds  the  object  to  the- 
appearance,  by  eonnecling  the  manifold 
of  the  appearenoe  iix  one  canacioumeM. 
When  thia  ia  done,  we  say  we  know  ths 
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object,  for  we  faaTo  effected  a  sjutfaetical 
sDity  ID  the  manifold  of  the  contempla- 
tioD,  and  the  oonceptioa  of  this  unity  is 
the  lepreaeDt&tion  of  the  object  :=X.  But 
thii  X  M  not  the  tranMoidaUal  object  (i.  e. 
the  thing  per  »e),for  of  that  we  -know  not 
even  to  mvch." 

What,  then,  is  this  object  ?  That  nhich 
the  underB landing  adiU  to  the  appearance, 
a  mtre  thought.  Now,  the  object  aCfectB — 
i.  e.  eomethlng  which  1«  a  jntre  thought 
affectt.  -  What  does  this  meao  ?  If  1  hare 
but  a  spark  of  logic,  it  means  Bimplj :  it 
affects  in  so  far  as  it  is ;  hence  ft  is  only 
thovghi  a*  affecting.  Let  as  non  lee  what 
Kant  means  when  he  speaks  about  the 
"power  to  obtain  representations  bj  the 
manner  in  which  objects  affect  us."  Since 
we  onlj  think  the  affection  Itself,  we 
doubtless  oolj  think  likewise  that  which  is' 
common  to  the  affection.  Or :  if  joa  posit 
■D  object  with  the  thooght  that  It  has 
affected  jon,  jon  think  jonrself  in  thit 
cait  affected;  and  if  jou  think  that  this 
occurs  in  respect  to  aU  the  objects  of  joor 
perception,  jon  think  jonrself  as  liable  to 
'be  affected  generally — or,  in  other  words, 
50a  ascribe  to  jonrself,  through  thit  yovr 
thinking,  receptiritj  or  sensnousnesB. 

But  do  we  not  thus  assume,  after  all, 
Section  to  explain  knowledge?  Let  me 
■tate  the  difference  in  one  word  :  it  is  true, 
«11  oar  knowledge  procseds  from  an  afftc- 
tion,  but  not  an  affeolion  through  an  ob- 
ject. This  is  Kant's  doctrine,  and  that  of 
the  Science  of  Knowledge.  As'  Mr.  Beck 
hn  overlooked  this  important  point,  and 
M  Bcinhold  does  not  call  infficiont  atten- 
tion to  that  which  makes  the  positing  of  a 
BOB-Ego  possible,  I  consider  it  proper  to 
ez|»lain  the  matter  in  a  few  words.  In 
doing  BO  I  shall  use  my  own  terminalogj, 
and  not  Kant's,  because  I  naturally  have 
my  own  more  at  my  command. 

When  -I  posit  myself,  i  posit  myself 
as  a  limited;  in  coceequenoe  of  the  con- 
templation of  my  B elf-positing,  I  am  finite. 

This,  my  limitedneaa  —  since  it  Ib  the 
«onditiaD  which  makes  my  self-positing 
possible — is  an  original  limitedneea. 
Somebody  might  wish  to  esplain  this  still 
farther,  and  either  deduce  the  limitedness 
of  myself  as  the  refleeted,  from  my  neces- 


sary limitedness  as  the  reflecting;  whieb 
would  result  in  the  statement :  I  am  finite 
to  myself,  because  I  oan  think  only  the 
finite; — or  fae  might  explain  the  limited- 
ness of  the  reflecting  from  that  of  the  re- 
fleoCed,  which  would  result  in  the  state- 
ment :  I  can  think  only  the  finite,  because 
I  am  finite.  Bnt  such  an  explanation 
would  ekplain  nothing,  for  I  am  originally 
neither  the  reflecting  nor  the  reflected,  bnt 
both  in  their  wiion ,'  which  anion  I  cannot 
think,  it  is  true,  becanse  I  separat«.  In 
thinking,  the  reflecting  from  the  reflected. 
All  limitedness  is,  by  its  very  concep- 
tion, a  determined,  and  not  s  general  lim- 
itedness. 

From  the  possibility  of  an  Ego,  we  iiaT9 
thus  deduced  the  necessity  of  a  general 
limitedneu  of  the  Ego.  But  the  determin- 
ednett  of  this  limitedness  cannot  be  de- 
duced, since  it  is,  as  we  have  Been,  thnt 
which  conditions  all  Egoness.  Here, 
therefore,  all  dedaction  is  at  an  end. 
This  determinedneti  appears  as  the  abso- 
lutely accidental,  and  furnishes  the  mere- 
ly empirical  of  our  knowledge.  It  ia  this 
determinednesB,  for  instance,  by  Ttrtne  of 
which  I  am,  amongst  all  poBsible  rational 
beings,  a  man,  and  amongst  all  men  this 
porftcular  person,  ic,  &c. 

This,  my  limitation,  in  its  determined- 
ness,  manifests  itself  as  a  limitation  of 
my  practical  power  (here  pbilosophj  is 
therefore  driven  from  the  theoretical  to 
the  practical  sphere);  and  the  immediate 
perception  of  this  limitation  is  ^feeling  (I 
prefer  to  use  this  word  instead  of  Kant's 
'' leniation,"  ,for  feeling  only  becomes 
senaation  by  being  related  in  thinking  to 
an  object) ;  for  instance,  the  feeling  of 
sweet,  red,  cold,  ftc. 

To  forget  this  original  feeling,  leads  to 
a  bottomless  transcendental  idealism,  and 
to  an  incomplete  philosophy,  which  cannot 
explain  the  eimply  sensible  predicates  of 
objects.  Now,  the  endeavor  to  explain 
this  original  feeling  from  the  causality  of 
a  something,  is  the  dogmatism  of  the  Kant- 
ians,  which  I  have  just  shown  up,  and 
which  they  would  like  to  pat  on  Kant's 
shoulders.  This,  their  Bomething,  is  th« 
everlasting  thing  per  ».  All  trantcenden- 
tal  explanation,  on  the  contrary,  stops  at 
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the  ImmedUtfl  feeling,  from  the  reason 
jqst  pointed  oat.  It  ii  true,  the  empitieai 
Ego,  irliiGh  trantoeDdentat  idealiim  ob* 
eeirei,  explains  this  feeling  to  itself  bj 
tho  law,  "  Xo  limitation  withoat  a  limit- 
ing;" and  thas,  throngb  contemplation  of 
the  limiting,  produces  extended  matter,  of 
which  it  now,  as  of  its  ground,  predicates 
the  merelj  subjectiye  sensation  of  feel- 
ing; and  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  this  syn- 
thesia  that  the  Ego  makes  itself  an  object. 
The  continued  analysis  and  the  continued 
explanation  of  its  own  condition,  give  to 
the  Ego  its  own  system  of  a  universe ;  and 
the  observation  of  the  laws  of  this  expla- 
nation gives  to  the  philosopher  his  scienoe. 
It  is  here  that  Kant's  SeatUm  is  based,  but 
his  Bealism  is  a  trarucendeTital  uiealitm. 

This  whole  deteminedness,  and  hence 
also  the  total  of  feelings  which  it  makes 
passible,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  priori — 
i.  e>  absolutely,  without  any  action  of 
ODF  own^-determined.  It  is  Kant's  recep- 
tivity,  and  a  particalar  of  this  receptivity 
is  ma  affectum.  Without  it,  oonsaionsness 
ia  nn explainable. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  tt  la  an  Immedi- 
ate (act  of  couseionanesa — I  feel  myM(/* 
thas  or  thus  determined.  Now,  when  the 
oft-landed  philosophers  attempt  to  explain 
this  feeling,  is  it  not  clear  that  they  at- 
tempt to  append  aomething  to  it  which  is 
BOt  immediately  involved  in  the  fact?  and 
how  can  they  do  this,  except  through 
thinking,  and  through  a  thinking  according 
to  a  category,  which  category  is  here  that 
of  the  real  ground?  Now,  if  they  have 
not  an  immediate  contemplation  of  tho 
thing  per  te  and  its  relations,  what  else 
can  they  possibly  know  of  this  category, 
bat  that  they  are  compelled  to  think  ac- 
cording to  it?  They  assert  nothing  bat 
that  thej  are  compelled  to  add  in  thought 
a  thing  as  the  ground  of  this  feeling.  But 
this  we  cheerfully  admit  in  regard  to  the 
standpoint  which  they  occupy.  Their 
thing  ia  produced  by  their  thinking;  and 
DOW  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  thing 
per  It,  i.  e.  not  produced  by  thinking. 

I  really  do  not  comprehend  them ;  I  can 
neither  think  this  thought,  nor  think  an 
underttanding  which  does  think  it;  and 


by  this  declaration,  I  hope  I  have  done 
with  them  forever. 


Having  ftoished  this  digression,  we  now 
return  to  oar  original  intention,  which 
was  to  describe  the  procedure  of  the  Sei- 
enoe  of  Knowledge,  and  to  justify  it 
against  the  attacks  of  certain  philosophers. 
We  said,  the  philosopher  observes  himself 
in  the  act  whereby  he  oonstrncta  for  him* 
self  the  conception  of  himself;  and  we 
now  add,  ha  also  think*  thit  act  of  hi*. 

Fot  the  philosopher,  doubtless,  knows 
whereof  he  speaks;  bnt  a  mere  contempla- 
tion gives  no  conscionsness  ;  only  that  ii 
known  which  is  conoeived  and  thought. 
This  conception  or  comprehension  of  bis 
activity  is  very  well  possible  for  the  phil- 
osopher, since  he  is  already  in  possession 
of  experience;  for  he  has  a  conception  of 
octttitty  in  general,  and  a*  luch,  namely, 
as  the  opposite  of  the  equally  well  known 
conception  of  Being;  and  he'also  has  a 
conception  of  this  partittUar  aotivity,  aa 
that  of  an  intelligence,  i.  e.  as  simply  an 
ideal  aotivity,  and  not  the  real  causality  of 
the  practical  Ego;  and  moreover,  a  con- 
ception of  the  peculiar  oharaeter  of  thia 
particular  activity  as  an  in  ili^fretvming 
aetiviti/,  and  not  an  activity  directed  upon 
en  external  object- 
But  here  as  well  as  everywhere  It  is  to 
be  well  remembered  that  the  contempla- 
tion is  and  remains  the  basis  of  the  con- 
ception, i.  a.  of  that  which  is  conoeived  in 
the  conoeption.  We  cannot  absolutely  ore- 
ate  or  prodnce  hv  thinking;  we  can  onlj 
think  that  which  ia  immediately  contem- 
plated by  us.  A  thinking,  which  has  no 
contemplation  for  its  baeie,  which  does  not 
embrace  a  contemplation  entertained  in 
the  same  undivided  moment,  ie  an  empt; 
thinking,  or  is  really  no  thinking  at  all. 
At  the  utmost  it  may  be  the  thinking  of  a 
mere  sign  of  the  conception,  and  if  this 
sign  is  a  word,  as  seems  likely,  the  mere 
thoDghtleai  utterance  of  this  word.  I  de- 
termine my  contemplation  by  the  thinking 
of  an  opposite;  this  and  nothing  else  is 
the  meaning  of  the  expression — I  oompie- 
hend  the  contemplation. 
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Throngh  thinkiiig,  the  aotiTitj,  ifbioh 
the  philosopher  thioks,  beootoes  objtctwt 
to  bim,  i.  e.  it  flobta  before  him,  in  ao  for  u 
be  tbioka  it,  fts  somethiDg  nhich  checks 
or  limits  the  freedom  (Che  undetermiaed- 
nesfl)  of  his  thinking.  This  is  the  true 
and  original  significance  of  objectivitj. 
As  oertain  aa  I  tbiok,  I  think  a  determined 
qomething ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  freedom 
of  mj  tbiokiDg,  which  might  have  been  di- 
rected upon  an  infinite  manifold  of  objeota, 
is  now,  when  I  thick,  onlj  directed  npoa 
that  limited  sphere  of  mj  thinking  which 
the  present  object  fills.  It  ia  limited  to 
this  sphere.  I  rairict  myttlf  with  free- 
dom to  this  sphere,  if  I  contempUte  my- 
uy  in  the  doing  of  it.  /  am  ratricttd  bj 
this  aphere,  if  I  contemplate  onlj  the  object 
and  forget  mjaelf,  aa  ia  aniTersallj  dooe 
on  the  standpoint  of  common  thinking. 
What  I  bare  just  nowaaid  is  intended  to 
correct  the  following  objections  and  mis- 
UDderstandiaga. 

All  thinking  ia  ntoesaarilj  directed  upon 
a  being,  aaj  some.  Now  the  Ego  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  is  not  to  have  being; 
hence  it  is  unthinkable,  and  the  whole 
Science,  which  is  built  upon  such  a  con- 
trodiotioD,  ia  null  and  void. 

Let  me  be  permittud  to  make  a  prelimi- 
nary remark  ccnoeruing  the  apirit'whioh 
prompts  this  objection.  When  the  wise 
men,  who  urge  it,  take  the  conoeptioD  of 
the  £go  as  determined  in  the  Science  of 
Knowledge,  and  examine  it  bj  the  rules  of 
their  logic,  thej  doubtlese  tbiok  that  con- 
ception, for  how  elae  could  thej  oompare 
and  relate  it  to  aomething  else  ?  If  thej 
really  could  not  tbiok  it,  thej  would  not 
be  able  to  aaj  a  word  about  it,  and  it 
would  remain  altogether  unknotrn  to  them. 
But  thej  have  really,  aa  we  aee,  bappily 
achieved  the  thinking  of  it,  and  ao  muBt 
be  able  to  think  it.  Yet,  beoanse  accord- 
ing to  their  traditional  and  misoonceiTcd 
rules,  they  ought  to  have  been  unable  to 
think  it,  thej  would  now  rather  deny  the 
possibility  of  an  act,  while  doing  it,  than 
give  up  their  rule;  they  would  beliere 
an  old  book  rather  than  their  own  con- 
acionenesa.  How  little  can  ^eae  men  be 
aware  of  what  they  really  do  I    How  me- 


ehanicallj,  and  withoat  any  inner  atten- 
tion and  epirit,  must  they  produce  their 
pbiioaopbical  specimena !  Haater  Jonrdan 
after  all  was  willioz  to  believe  that  he  had 
apoken  prose  all  his  lifetime,  without 
knowing  U,  though  it  did  appear  rather 
onriouB ;  bat  these  men,  if  they  had  been 
in  bis  place,  would  have  proven  in  the 
most  beautiful  prose  that  thej  could  not 
speak  prose,  aiooe  they  did  not  posaeas 
the  rules  of  speaking  prose,  and  aiooe  tbe 
conditiona  of  tbe  possibility  of  a  thing 
muet  always  precede  its  reality.  Nay,  if 
critical  idealism  should  continue  to  be  a 
burden  to  them,  it  is  to  be  expected  tbat 
they  will  next  go  to  Aristotle  for  advice  aa 
to  whether  they  really  live,  or  are  already 
dead  and  buried.  By  doubting  the  pos- 
■ibility  of  ever  becoming  conscious  of  their 
freedom  and  Egoneas,  they  are  covertly 
already  doubting  thia  very  point. 

Their  objection  might  therefore  be  ssm- 
marily  put  aside,  since  it  contradicts,  and 
thus  annihilates  itself.  But  let  na  see 
where  the  real  ground  of  the  misvndei- 
atanding  may  be  concealed. 

All  thinking  necessarily  proceeds  from 
a  being,  eaj  thej.  Now  what  does  this 
mean  ?  If  it  is  to  mean  what  we  have  just 
shown  np,  namely,  that  there  ie  in  all 
thinking  a  thought,  an  object  of  the  think- 
ing, to  which  thia  particular  thinking  con- 
fines itself,  and  by  which  it  seems  to  be 
limited,  then  their  premise  most  nndoubt* 
edly  be  admitted ;  and  it  is  not  the  Sci- 
ence of  Knowledge  which  is  going  to  deny 
it.  This  objectlvityfor  the  mere  thinking 
does  doubtless  also  belong  to  the  Ego, 
from  which  the  Soienca  of  Knowledge  pro- 
ceeds ;  or,  which  means  the  same,  to  the 
act  whereby  tbe  Ego  eonatructi  itself  for 
itself.  But  it  is  only  through  thinking 
and  only  for  thinking  that  it  has  this  ob- 
jectivity ;  it  is  merely  an  idetU  being. 

If,  however,  the  being,  of  their  above 
assertion,  is  to  mean  not  a  mere  ideal,  but 
a  real  being,  1.  e.  a  something,  limiting 
not  only  the  ideal,  but  also  the  actually 
productive,  the  practical  activity  of  the 
Ego — that  is  to  say,  a  aomething  perma- 
nent in  time  and  persistent  in  space — then 
that  aaeertion  of  tbeiri  is   onwatranted. 
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But  onr  opponents  alaim  that  tlie;  do  not 
make  their  Kuertion  wttboat  all  proof; 
they  Tftat  to  prove  it  by  logic,  uid,  if  Uod 
IK  willing,  bj  the  logical  propositioD  of 
eon  trad  iot  ion. 

If  tbore  ia  nnjlhiug  whiob  clenrly  showa 
the  lamentable  condition  of  philosophy  as 
a  Boieoce  in  these  our  days,  it  is  that  saoh 
ooaurrenoes  can  take  place.  If  anybody 
were  to  speak  about  mathematics,  natural 
sciences,  or  any  other  science,  tn  a  manner 
wbiob  would  indioate  beyond  a  doubt  hia 
complete  ignorance  concerning  the  first 
principles  of  snob  a  science,  be  would  be 
at  once  sent  back  to  the  school  from  wbioh 
he  ran  away  too  soon.  Bat  in  philosophy 
it  is  not  to  bo  thus.  If  in  philosophy  a 
man  shows  in  the  same  manner  bis  com- 
plete ignorance,  we  are,  with  many  bows 
and  compliments  to  the  sharp-sighted  man, 
to  give  bim  pabllcly  that  prirate  schooling 
which  he  so  sadly  needs,  and  without  be> 
traying  the  least  smile  or  gesture  of  dis- 
gust.  Have,  then,  the  philosophers  in  two 
Uiousand  years  made  clear  not  a  single 
proposition  which  might  now  be  considered 
aa  established  for  that  science  wilboat  far- 
ther proof  ?  It  there  is  such  a  proposition, 
it  is  certainly  that  of  the  distinction  of 
logic,  as  a  purely  formal  science,  from  real 
philoaophy  or  metaphysics.  Bat  what  ia 
really  ^e  true  meaning  of  this  terrible 
logical  proposition  of  contradiction  which 
is  to  crash  at  one  stroke  oar  whole  sys* 
tern  P  As  far  as  I  know,  simply  this :  ,if  a 
conception  is  already  determined  by  a  cer- 
tain characteristic,  than  it  must  not  he  de- 
termined by  another  opposite  characteris- 
tic. But  by  what  characteristic  the  con- 
ception is  originally  to  bo^chBracteriEed, 
this  logical  theorem  does  not  say,  nor  can 
say,  for  it  presuppoaes  the  original  deterra- 
ination,  and  i«  applicable  only  in  so  far 
aa  that  is  presupposed.  Concerning  the 
original  determination  another  science  will 
have  to  decide. 
These  wise  men  tell  us  that  it  is  contra- 

*  To  itate  the  main  point  in  a  few  words :  tien  {even  in  that  of  the  Ego,  of  Tirtue,  of  the 

AU  icr'a^  sigiilSes  a  liititalion  e/  frtt  aaiiiily.  moral  law,  &c.,  or  in  that  of  complete  phan- 

Now  thii  avtivity  Is  regarded  either  aa  that  of  tasms,  as,   fur  instance,  a  squared  circle,  a 

the  mere  inlelliRenoe,  and  then  that  which  is  aphyni,  Jie.l  objrcl  of  the  aura  rmettnttttim. 

potited  ai  limiting  Ihii  octirity  hii  a  mere  Or  (he  free  activity  is  regarded  as  uDinjacfua^ 

"^*i^  heing,  mere  Bbjeclieitu  in  regard  to  conKlout-  cautaltig;  and  then  that  which  limits  it,  has 

w.— Tliis  objectivity  is  in  every  repreMula-  aetiiai  existence,  the  nfiJ  morU. 


It  it  were  correct,  no  science  of  philoso- 
phy were  poaeible,  for  the  eonoeption  of 
the  Ego  would  be  unthinkable ;  and  self- 
consciouaness,  nay,  even  conseiousneBS, 
wcold  also  bo  Impossible.  If  it  were  cor- 
rect, we,  it  i»  trne,  should  be  compelled  to 
atop  philosophising ;  but  this  would  be  no 
gain  to  them,  for  they  would  also  have  to 
stop  refuting  as.  BhI  do  they  not  them- 
selves repudiate  the  correctness  of  their 
assertion  f  Do  they,  not  think  themselves 
every  moment  of  their  life  aa  free  and  aa 
having  causality?  Do  thoy  not,  for  in- 
itaace,  think  themselves  the  free,  aotive 
authors  of  the  very  sensible  and  very 
original  ohjectioas,  which  they  bring  up 
from  time  to  time  against  our  system  t 
New,  is  then  this  "  tbemsetves  "  something 
which  checks  and  limite  their  causality, 
or  is  it  not  rather  the  very  opposite  of  the 
check,  namely,  the  very  causality  itself  7 
I  must  refer  them  to  what  I  have  said  in 
j  V.  Du  this  subjeot.  If  such  a  sort  of 
being  were  ascribed  to  the  £go,  the  Ego 
would  cease  to  be  Ego ;  it  would  beeom;  a 
thing,  and  its  conception  would  be  annihi- 
lated. It  is  true  that  afterwards — net 
afterwards  as  a  posteriority  in  time,  but 
afterwards  in  the  seriea  of  the  dependence 
of  thinking — we  also  ascribe  such  a  being 
to  the  Ego,  which,  nevertheless,  remains 
sod  must  remain  Ego  in  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word;  this  being  consietiog 
partly  of  extension  and  persistency  in 
^aee,  anij  in  thU  reiptct  it  beeomt*  a  badg, 
and  partly  identity  and  permanency  in 
time,  and  in  this  respect  it  becomes  a  soul. 
Bat  it  is  the  basiness  of  philosophy  to 
prove,  and  genetically  to  explain  bow  the 
Ego  oomee  to  think  itself  thus,  and  all 
this  belongs  not  to  that  which  is  presup- 
posed, but  to  that  which  is  to  he  deduced. 
The  result,  therefore,  remains  thus  :  the 
Ego  is  originally  only  an  acting;  if  you 
bat  think  it  as  an  actice,  yon  have  already 
an  Gmpirieal,  and  hence  a  conception  of  It, 
whieh  must  first  be  deduced.* 
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dietary  not  to  determitio  a  oonoeption  by 
the  predicate  of  actDal  beini;.  Tet  how 
ou)  this  be  oontradiotOTj,  ualesa  the  oon- 
oeption has  first  been  thus  determined  bj 
the  predioate  of  &ctaal  being,  and  bna 
then  had  that  predicate  denied  to  it?  Bat 
who  aatboriied  them  to  determine  tbe  oon- 
oeption by  that  predicate?  Do  not  these 
adepts  in  logio  peroeiTe  that  the;  postnlate 
their  principle,  and  turn  aronnd  in  an  eTi- 
dent  circle  ?  Whether  there  reall j  be  a 
eoDoeptfon,  which  is  onginallj — bj  the 
laws  of  the  sjDthetixing,  not  of  the  merely 
analjiing  reason— not  determined  by  Ihat 
prtdieale  of  aettml  being,  this  they  will 
have  to  go  and  leam  from  contemplation  ; 
logio  only  warns  then  against  afterwards 
again  applying  the  same  predicate  to  that 
eoDception;  of  course  also,  in  the  same 
respect,  in  wbieh  they  have  denied  the  de- 
termlnability  of  the  oonoeption  by  that 
predicate. 

But  oeitainly  if  they  hsTe  not  yet  ele- 
Tated  themselves  to  the  eoiucioumet*  of 
that  coniemplation,  which  ia  not  determ- 
ined by  the  predicate  of  being,  (for  that 
they  should  nnconsaioasly  possess  that 
oontempiation  itself,  Reason  herself  has 
taken  oare  of,]  then  all  their  conceptions, 
whioh  can  be  derived  only  from  seusnoas 
contemplation,  are  TOry  properly  determ- 
ined by  the  predicate  of  this  aotaal  being. 
In  that  case,  however,  tbey  mast  not  be- 
lieve that  logio  has  taught  them  this  assert- 
ed oonneetion  of  thinking  and  being,  for 
their  knowledge  of  it  is  altogether  derived 
from  their  unfortunate  empirical  self. 
They,  standing  on  the  standpoint  of  know- 
ing no  other  oonoeptioae  thui  thoee  derived 
from  sensnons  contemplation,  woald,  of 
oonrsa,  contradict  themuha  if  they  were 
to  tbiok  one  of  their  conceptions  witbont 
the  predicate  of  actual  being.  We,  on  odc 
part,  are  also  well  content  to  let  them  re- 
tain this  mle  for  themselves,  ainoe  it  is 
most  assuredly  ODiversally  valid  for  the 
whole  sphere  of  their  possible  thinking ; 
and  to  let  them  always  oarefullj  keep  an 
eye  on  this  mle,  so  that  they  may  not  vio- 
late it.  As  for  ourselves,  however,  we  can- 
not nse  this  their  mle  any  longer,  for  we 
possess  a  few  conceptions  more,  resting  in 
a  sphere  over  whioh  their  rale  does  not  ex- 


tend, and  about  whioh  tbey  can  apeak 
nothing,  ainoe  it  does  not  exist  for  them. 
Let  them,  therefore,  attend  to  their  own 
business  hereafter,  and  leave  na  to  attend 
to  onrs.  Even  in  so  far  as  we  grant  them 
the  rule,  namely,  that  every  thinking 
mnst  have  an  object  of  thinking ;  it  is  by 
no  means  a  logical  mle,  but  rather  one 
whiohlogiopresuppDeee,and  throagh  which 
logio  first  becomes  possible.  Totkink,iB  the 
same  as  to  determine  objects ;  both  con- 
ceptions are  identical ;  logic  fQmishes  the 
ralet  of  this  determining,  and  hence  pr^ 
supposes  clearly  enongh  the  determining 
generally  as  a  part  of  conscionsnesB.  That 
all  thinking  has  an  object  can  be  shown 
only  in  contemplation.  Think!  and  ob- 
serve in  this  thinking  how  you  do  it,  and 
you  will  doubtless  find  that  you  oppose 
to  your  thinking  an  object  of  this  thinking. 

Another  objection,  somewhat  related  to 
the  above,  is  this :  If  yon  do  not  proceed 
from  a  being,  how  can  yon,  withont  being 
illogical,  dednee  a  being?  You  will  never 
be  able  to  get  anything  else  ont  of  what 
you  take  in  hand  than  what  is  already  con- 
tained in  it.  unless  yon  proceed  disboDMtly 
and  use  jnggler  tricks. 

J  reply  i  Nor  do  we  dednee  being  in  the 
sense  in  which  yon  use  the  word,  i,  e.  as 
being,  per  «e.  What  the  philosopher  takes 
up  is  an  actituf,  which  acts  according  to 
certain  laws,  and  what  he  establishes  ia 
the  series  of  nacessnry  acts  of  this  acting. 
Amongst  these  acts  there  occurs  one  whioh 
to  the  aoting  itself  appears  as  a  being,  and 
which  by  laws  to  be  shown  op,  mutl  so  ap- 
pear to  it.  The  philosopher  who  observes 
the  aoting  from  a  higher  standpoint,  never 
oeases  to  regard  it  as  an  acting.  A  being 
exists  only  for  the  observed  Ego,  whioh 
thinks  realistically;  but  for  the  philoso- 
pher there  is  acting,  and  only  acting,  for 
he  thinks  idealistically. 

Let  me  express  it  on  this  ocoasion  in  all 
clearness :  The  essence  of  transcendental 
idealism  genernlly,  and  of  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  psTticularlj,  consists  in  this, 
that  the  conception  of  being  is  not  at  oil 
viewed  as  a  ^rsf  and  originai  conception, 
but  eiiBply  as  a  derived  conception;  de- 
rived from  the  opposition  of  notivi^. 
Eenoe  it  is  considered  only  as  a  Negative 
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oonoeption.  The  only  poiHire  for  the 
idealist  18  Freedom;  being  is  the  meie 
Degelive  of  freedom.  Onl;  thus  hM  ideal- 
inn  «  firm  buie,  sod  is  in  barmonj  with 
itaelf.  Bat  degmatUm,  vhioh  b^ieved 
itself  eef  el;  repoaing  apon  being,  as  a  baeis 
no  farther  to  be  inTSitigated  or  groanded, 
regard*  this  aeaertion  as  a  stupidiCy 
and  horror,  for  it  is  its  annihilation. 
That  wherein  the  dogmatiet,  amanget  all 
the  infllatione  whiob  he  has  ezperieneed 
from,  time  to  time,  still  found  a  hiding 
plaoe — namely,  some  original  being,  though 
it  were  bat  a  raw  and  formless  mailer — is 
now  ntterlj  destroyed,  and  he  stands  naked 
and  defenoelees.  He  ba«  no  weapons 
against  this  attack  except  the  assorauee  of 
his  hearty  disgust,  and  his  aonfession,  that 
he  does  not  understand,  and  positirelj  can- 
not and  vill  not  think,  what  is  required  of 
bim.  We  eheerfally  give  credence  to  this 
etatement,  and  wly  beg  that  he  will  also 
pla«e  faith  in  our  assaranoe,  that  we  find 
it  not  at  all  diffioalt  to  think  onr  system. 
Nay,  if  this  thoald  be  too  muoh  for  him,  we 
«au  eren  abstain  from  it,  and  leave  him  to 
beliaTO  whatever  he  chooses  on  this  point. 
That  we  do  not  and  cannot  foioe  bim  to 
adopt  our  system,  beoausa  its  adoption  do- 
pende  npon  freedom,  has  already  been 
often  enongh  admitted. 

I  say  that  the  dogmatist  has  nothing  left 
bat  the  assaranea  of  bis  inoapaoity,  for 
the  idea  of  intrenching  himself  behind 
general  logic,  and  oonjuring  the  shade  of 
the  Stagirite,  beeanee  he  knows  not  how 
to  defend  his  own  body,  is  altogether  new, 
and  will  find  few  imitators  even  in  this 
nniveresl  state  of  despair ;  since  the  least 
eobool  knowledge  of  what  logic  resUy  is, 
will  suffice  to  make  every  one  reject  this 
protection. 

I>et  no  one  be  deaeived  by  these  oppo- 
nents, if  they  adopt  the  language  of  ideal- 
ism, and  admitting  with  their  lips  the  cor- 
rectness of  its  views,  protest  that  they 
know  well  enough  that  being  is  only  to 
signify  being  for  uf.  They  are  dogmatists. 
For  every  one  who  asserts  that  all  thinking 
■ad  eonseionsnese  most  prooeed  from  a 
being,  makes  being  something  primary ; 
and  it  is  this  which  oonstitutes  dogmatism. 
By  jnch  a  oonfnsion  of  speech  Ihej  bat 
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demonstrate  the  utter  confusion  of  tbeit 
concsptioas;  for  what  may  a  being  for  vt 
mean,  whioh  is,  nerertheless,  to  be  an 
original  not-derived  being?  Who,  then, 
are  those  "  io«,"  for  whom  alone  this  being 
is?  AretheytnlctiipenceiBB  snoh?  Then 
the  statement  "  there  is  something  for  the 
intelligenoe,"  signifies,  this  something  Is 
represented  by  the  intelligence;  and  the 
statement  "  it  is  only  for  the  intelligence," 
signifies,  it  is  only  represented.  Uence  the 
ooocepcion  of  a  being,  which,  from  a  cer- 
tain point  of  view,  is  to  be  independent  of 
the  representation,  mast,  after  all,  be  de- 
rived from  the  representation,  since  it  is  to 
be,  only  throngh  it;  and  these  menwoaldj 
therefore,  be  more  in  harmony  with  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  than  they  believed. 
Or  are  those  " wt"  themselves  things, 
original  things,  things  in  themselves  ? 
Bow,  then,  can  anything  be /or  them  ;  how 
can  they  even  be  for  themselves,  since  Uie 
oonoeption  of  a  thing  involves  merely  that 
it  is,  but  not  that  the  thing  is  for  iUdf^ 
What  may  die  word /or  signify  to  them? 
Is  it,  perhaps,  but  an  innocent  adornment 
which  they  have  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
fashion? 

The  Soience  of  Knowledge  has  said,  "  It 
is  not  possible  to  abstract  from  the  Ego." 
This  assertion  may  be  regarded  from  two 
points  of  view — either  from  the  standpoint 
of  common  oouscionsness,  and  then  it 
meane,  "We  never  have  another  represen- 
tation than  that  of  oursalvee ;  throughoot 
onr  whole  life,  and  in  all  moments  of  our 
life,  we  think  only  1, 1, 1,  and  nothing  but 
I."  Or  it  may  be  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  philosopher,  and  then  it  will 
have  the  fallowing  signifioanoe ;  "  The  Ego 
must  neeeesarily  be  added  in  thought  to 
whatever  occurs  in  conseiousness ;"  or  as 
Kant  expresses  it,  "All  my  representations 
must  be  thought  as  aooompaDied  by — I 
think."  What  nonsense  were  it  to  main- 
tain the  first  interpretation  to  be  the  Inie 
one,  and  what  wretchedness  to  refate  it  in 
that  interpretation.  Bat  in  the  latter  in- 
terpretation the  assertion  of  the  Soience  of ' 
Knowledge  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to.  , 
every  one  who  is  but  able  to  understand  it ; 
and  if  it  bad  only  been  thus  underetood. 
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before,  we  shanld  long  Rgo  have  been  rid 
of  tha  thing  ptr  h,  for  it  woald  hkre  been 
seen  that  wa  are  always  the  Thinking, 
wh»tever  we  maj  think,  and  that  henoe 
nothing  can  ooeur  in  ns  which  ii  independ- 
ent of  ua,  beoauae  it  all  is  neosaaarilj  re- 
lated to  onr  thinking. 


"But,"  oonfeee  other  opponents  (J  the 
Science  of  Knowledge,  "  as  far  as  our  own 
persons  are  oonoerned,  we  cannot,  under 
tha  conception  of  the  Ego,  think  anything 
etee  than  oar  onn  dear  persons  ai  opposed 
to  other  parsons.  Ego  (I)  signifies  mj  par- 
tionlar  person,  named,  for  instance,  Calus 
01  SemproniuB^  as  distinguished  from  other 
pereona  not  ao  named.  Now,  if  I  abould 
abstract,  as  the  Science  of  Knowledge  re- 
quires me  to  do,  from  this  individnal  pcr- 
aonalitj,  there  would  be  nothing  left  tq  me 
which  might  be  characterised  as  /;  I  might 
Jost  aa  well  call  the  remainder  II." 

Non,  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  thia 
objeotion,  so  boldlj  put  forth 't  Does  it 
■peak  of  the  orlzinal  real  ajntheeia  of  the 
conception  of  the  indiridual  (their  own 
dear  persons  and  other  perscne),  and  do 
thej  therefore  mean  to  caj,  "  there  is  noth- 
ing Bjnthetised  in  this  conception  bat  the 
oonoeption  of  an  object  generallj — of  the 
It,  and  of  other  objects  (As)— from  which 
the  first  one  la  distingnisbed!"  Or  does 
that  objection  flj  for  protection  to  the 
Dommoa  use  of  language,  and  do  they 
therefore  mean  to  saj,  "In  language,  the 
word  I  (Ego)  signifies  onlj  indiTidualit?  ?" 
As  far  as  the  first  is  concerned,  everj  <Hie, 
who  Is  as  yet  possessed  of  his  sensee, 
must  see  that  bj  distingaishing  one  object 
from  its  equals,  t.  e.  from  other  objeota, 
we  arrive  onlj  at  a  dettrmintd  object,  bnt 
not  at  a  determined  penon.  The  synthesis 
of  the  conception  of  the  personalitj  is 
qnlte  dllTorent.  The  Egonesi  (the  in  itself 
returning  aotiritj,  the  subject-objectivitj, 
or  whatever  jon  choose  to  call  it,)  is  origi- 
nail;  opposed  to  the  /(,  to  the  mere  objec- 
tivilj ;  and  the  positing  of  these  concep- 
tions is  absolute,  is  conditioned  bj  no 
other  positing,  la  thetical,  not  ajnthetic.il. 
7hia  conception  of  the  Egoneae,  which  has 
.Arisen  in  oar  Self,  la  now  transferred  to 


BcmetfaiDg,  which  in  the  first  positing  wm 
poaited  as  an  It,  aa  a  mere  object,  and  is 
■ynthetically  united  with  it ;  and  it  ia  only 
throngh  thia  conditional  synthesis  that 
there  first  ariaea  for  us  a  Thov.  The  con- 
ception of  Tboa  arises  from  the  union  of  the 
It  and  tbe  I.  The  conception  of  the  Ego  in 
this  opposition ;  henoe,  as  conception  of  the 
indiTidnal,  is  the  synthesis  of  the  I  with 
itself.  That  which  posits  ftsalf  in  the  de- 
sctifaed  act,  not  generally,  but  at  Ego,  ia 
1 ;  and  that  nbicb  in  the  same  act  ia 
posited  as  Ego,  not  throvgh  itself,  bat 
through  me,  is  Thou.  Now  it  is  doubtless 
possible  to  abstract  from  this  product  of  a 
synthesis,  for  what  we  onrselvaa  have  syn- 
thetiaed  we  doubtleas  can  analyse  again, 
and  when  we  so  abstract,  the  remainder 
will  be  the  general  Ego,  I.  e.  the  not-object. 
Taken  in  this  interpretation,  the  objection 
would  be  simply  abenrd. 

Bnt  how  if  our  opponents  cling  to  the  use 
of  langsi^e  ?  Even  if  it  ia  true  that  the 
word  "I"  baa  hitherto  signified  in  lui- 
gnage  only  the  Individnal,  wontd  this  make 
it  neeesaary  that  a  distinction  in  the  origi- 
nal syntheeie  is  not  to  be  remarked  and 
named,  simply  because  it  has  ncTer  before 
been  noticed?  Bnt  is  it  true?  Of  what 
use  of  language  do  they  speak  ?  Of  the 
philosophical  language  ?  1  have  shown 
already  that  Kant  usee  the  eoncepllon  of 
the  pure  ^0  in  the  same  meaning  I  at- 
tach  to  it.  If  he  says,  <'  I  am  tbe  thinking 
in  this  thinking,"  does  he  then, only  op- 
pose himself  to  other  persons,  and  not 
ratbar  to  all  object  of  thinking  generally  9 
Ksnt  says  again,  "  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  necessary  unity  of  apperoeption 
is  itself  identical,  and  henoe  an  analytical 
proposition."  This  signifies  precisely  what 
I  hare  jnst  stated,  i.  e.  that  the  Ego  arises 
throngh  no  syntbeaia,  the  manifold  whereof 
might  be  further  analysed,  but  throngh  an 
absolute  tbeais.  But  this  Ego  la  the  Ego- 
ncM  generally ;  for  the  conception  of  in- 
dividuality arises  clearly  enough  through 
eynthesis,  as  1  have  just  shown;  and  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Individnalitj  is 
therefore  a  synthetical  proposition.  Rein- 
bold,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  the  Ego  simply 
as  of  the  reproeonting ;  but  this  does  not 
80*001  the  present  ease ;  for  when  I  dift> 
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tJDgaiih  mjielf  u  the  repreientiiiE  from 
the  repreaented,  do  I  tben  dlBtfDgnish  mj- 
■elf  from  other  peraODC,  aad  not  rotbet 
from  all  objeot  of  representBtioD  m  inch  ? 
But  take  evea  the  cue  of  thesa  Bama  much 
landed  philoflophen,  who  do  not,  like  Kaot 
and  like  the  Soieaoe  of  Knowledge,  pre- 
inppose  the  Ego  in  adrance  of  the  mani- 
fold of  cepresentation,  but  rather  heap  it 
together,  out  of  that  manifold ;  do  thej, 
then,  hold  their  one  thinking  in  the  mani- 
fold thinking  t«  be  only  the  thinking  of 
the  indiridual,  and  not  rather  of  the  intel- 
ligence generallj  ?  In  one  word  :  is  there 
any  philosopher  of  repute,  vho  before 
them  has  ventared  to  diaoover  that  the  Ego 
signifies  onlj  the  indifidual,  and  that  if 
the  indiTidaalit;  ia  abatraoted  from,  only 
an  object  in  general  remains  f 

Or  do  thej  mean  ordinary  use  of  lan- 
gnage  ?  To  prore  this  use,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  oite  instances  from  eommon  life. 
If  you  call  to  anybody  in  the  darkness 
"  Who  ie  thare  9"  and  he,  presupposing 
that  his  TOtce  la  well-known  to  you,  re- 
plica, "  it  ia  I,"  then  it  is  olear  that  he 
cpeaka  of  himaelf  aa  tbia  particular  person, 
and  wishes  to  be  understood :  "  It  ia  1,  who 
am  named  thus  or  thus,  and  it  ia  not  any 
one  of  all  the  othera,  named  otherwiie  ;" 
and  he  so  desires  to  be  nnderatood,  be- 
canae  your  qaestlon,  "  Who  ia  there  ?" 
preauppoaea  already  that  it  ia  a  rational 
being  who  is  there,  and  expresses  only  that 
you  wish  to  know  wbioh  partieular  one 
amongst  all  the  rational  beings  it  may  be. 

Bat  if  you  should,  for  instance — per- 
mit me  this  example,  whieh  I  find  partic- 
ularly applicabla— sew  or  out  at  the  clotb- 
ii^  of  some  person,  and  should  unawares 
out  the  person  himself,  then  be  nould 
probably  cry  oat :  "  Look  here,  this  is  /,- 
yon  are  cutting  me .'"  Now,  what  does  he 
mean  to  express  thereby  ?  Not  that  he  is 
this  particnlar  person,  named  thus  or  thus, 
and  none  other ;  for  that  you  know  very 
well;  but  that  that  which  was  eat  was 
not  his  dead  and  senaeleaa  clothing,  but 
his  living  and  aenaitire  aelf,  which  yon 
did  not  know  before.  By  this  "  It  is  /," 
the  person  doea  not  distingoiah  himself 
from  other  periotu,  but  from  lhing$.  This 
distinction  occurs  coDtinnally  in  lifej  and 


we  cannot  take  a  atep  or  move  our  hand 
without  making  it. 

In  abort,  Egonesa  and  Indiriduality  are 
very  different  oonoeptiona,  and  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  latter  is  clearly  to  he  ob- 
servad.  Throagh  the  former  conoeption, 
we  distinguish  oareelves  from  all  that  is 
external  to  ua — not  merely  from  all  per' 
ton*  that  are  external  to  ns — and  faenoe 
we  embraoB  by  it  not  out  particular  per- 
sonality, but  our  general  spirituality.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  the  word  is  need,  both 
in  philosophioal  and  in  common  language. 
The  above  objection  testifies,  therefore, 
not  only  to  an  nnosual  want  of  thought, 
but  also  to  great  ignorance  in  philosophi- 
cal llteratnre. 

But  our  opponents  insist  on  their  inca- 
pability to  think  the  required  conoeptibn, 
and  wo  must  place  faltb  in  their  asaar- 
tions.  Not  that  they  lack  the  general 
oonoeptioD  of  the  pure  Ego,  for  if  tbey 
did,  they  would  be  obliged  to  desist  from 
raising  objections,  just  as  a  piece  of  log 
roust  desist.  But  it  is  the  eonetpHon  of 
thU  conception  which  tbey  lock,  and  which 
they  cannot  attain.  They  have  that  con- 
oapttou  in  themselves,  but  do  not  know 
fAot  they  have  it.  The  ground  of  this 
their  inospability  does  not  lie  in  any  par- 
ticular weakness  of  their  thinking  facul- 
ties, but  in  a  weaknasa  of  their  whole 
cbaraeter.  Their  Sgo,  in  tho  sense  in 
wbioh  they  take  the  word — i.e.  their  in- 
dividual person — ia  the  last  objeot  of  their 
aoting,  and  henoe  also  the  limit  of  their 
explicit  thinking.  It  is  to  them,  therefore, 
the  only  true  aubstance,  and  reason  is  only 
an  accident  thereof.  Their  person  does 
not  exist  aa  a  partloular  expression  of  rea- 
son ;  but  reason  exists  to  help  their  person 
through  the  world;  and  if  the  person 
could  get  along  just  as  well  without  rea- 
son, we  might  discharge  reason  &om  ser- 
vice, and  there  would  be  no  reason  at  all. 
This,  indeed,  lurks  in  the  whole  aya- 
tem  of  their  conoeptions,  and  through  all 
their  assertlona,  and  many  of  them  are 
boneat  enough  not  to  conceal  it.  NoWj 
they  are  quite  correct  aa  far  as  they  nsaert 
this  fnoapaoity  in  respect  to  their  own 
persons — they  only  must  not  state  as  ob- 
jective that  which  has  merely  aubjeotira 
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Talidity.  In  the  Soienoe  of  Knowledge 
the  relfttloQ  is  exsotlj  revened :  Reaaon 
Alone  is  in  iUelf,  and  individualitj  is  bat 
accidental;  reason  is  the  object,  and  pei- 
aonalitj  the  means  to  realize  itj  peraonal- 
Itj  is  odI;  a  paiticnlar  manner  of  mani- 
teating  reason,  and  mnst  alwajs  more  and 
more  lose  itself  in  the  nniTersal  form  of 
reason.  Onlj  reason  is  eternal ;  indiTid- 
aalitj  must  alirajs  die  oat.  And  whoso- 
ever  is  not  prepared  to  snocnmb  to  this 
order  of  things,  will  also  never  get  at  the 
true  understanding  of  the  Sojenee  of 
Knowledge. 


This  foot  that  the;  can  neret  ander- 
■tond  the  Soienoe  of  Knowledge  unless 
thej  first  complj  with  certain  oonditiooB, 
hosheen  told  them  often  enough.  Thej 
do  not  want  to  hear  it  again,  and  oar 
£nnk  warning  affords  them  a  new  oppor- 
tnnit;  to  attack  ds.  Erer;  eonviotion, 
thej  assert,  must  be  capable  of  being  com- 
municated hj  conceptions — naj,  it  mast 
OTCD  be  possible  to  compel  its  acknow- 
ledgment. Thej  saj  it  is  a  bad  example 
to  assert  that  oar  Science  exists  for  onlj 
certain  privileged  spirits,  and  that  others 
oannot  see  or  understand  anjthing  of  it. 

Let  ns  see,  first  of  all,  what  the  Science 
of  Knowledge  does  aeeeit  on  this  point. 
It  does  not  assert  that  there  in  an  original 
and  inborn  distinction  between  men  and 
men,  wherebj  some  are  made  capable  of 
thinking  and  learning  what  the  others,  bj 
their  natare,  cannot  think  or  leam.  Rea- 
son is  common  to  all,  and  is  the  same  in 
all  rational  beings.  Whatsoever  one  ra- 
tional being  possesses  as  a  talent,  all 
others  possess  also.  Naj,we  have  even  in 
this  present  artiole  expreselj  admitted 
that  the  conceptions  upon  which  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  insisu,  arc  actuallj 
effective  in  all  rational  beings;  for  their 
efficacj  furnishes  the  ground  of  a  possibil- 
itj  of  conscionsnete.  The  pure  Ego, 
which  tbej  charge  is  incapable  of  think- 
ing, lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  think- 
ing, and  ooours  in  all  iheii  thinking,  since 
all  thinking  is  possible  onlj  through  it. 
Thus  far  everything  proceeds  -  mechoO' 
ioatlj.    But  to  get  an  insight  into  this 


asserted  necessltj— to  think  again  this 
thinking — does  not  lie  in  mechanism,  bnl, 
on  the  coatrarj,  reqniree  an  elevation, 
through /reedom,  to  a  new  epbere,  which 
our  immediate  existenee  does  not  place  is 
our  possession.  Unless  this  focnllj  of 
freedom  has  alreadj- existence,  and  hu 
already  been  proctited,  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  can  aceomplish  nothing  in  a 
person.  It  is  this  power  of  freedom  which 
fumiebes  the  premises  upon  which  the 
structure  is  to  rest. 

They  oertainlj  will  not  denj  that  every 
soienoe  and  every  art  preauppoees  cert^a 
primorj  rndiments,  which  moet  first  be 
acqaired  before  we  can  enter  into  the 
soienoe  or  art.  "  But,"  say  they,  "  if  yea 
only  require  a  knowledge  of  the  rudimenta, 
why  do  yon  not  teooh  them  to  as,  if  we 
lack  them?  Why  do  yon  not  placo  them 
before  us  definitely  and  sjBtematically? 
Is  it  not  your  own  fault  if  you  plange  ni  at 
once  {n  medias  ret,  and  require  the  pnb- 
lio  to  anderstand  you  hefote  you  have 
oommunioated  the  rndiments  ?"  1  reply : 
that  ie  eiaotly  the  difficalty !  These  radi> 
menls  oannot  be  systematically  forced 
upon  you — they  cannot  be  taught  to  yon 
by  eompulsion  !  In  one  word,  ihey  area 
knowledge  whioh  we  oan  get  only  from 
onrselves.  Everything  depends  upon  this, 
that  by  the  constant  use  of  freedom,  with 
clear  eonsctousnest  of  this  freedom,  we 
should  become  thoroughly  conscious  and 
enamored  of  this  our  freedom.  Wbencvsr 
it  shall  have  become  the  well-matared  ob- 
ject of  eduoatioD— from  tenderest  yooth 
upwards — to  tUvdop  the  inner  power  of 
the  scholar,  bat  not  to  jr>t>e  it  a  direction; 
to  edncate  man  for  his  own  use,  and  as 
instrumeut  of  bis  own  will,  but  not  as  the 
soulless  instrnment  of  others ; — then  the 
Soienoe  of  Knowledge  will  be  universally 
and  easily  comprehensible.  Cultare  of  the 
whole  man,  from  earliest  youth— this  is 
the  only  way  to  spread  pbiloaopfay.  EdOr 
cation  mast  first  content  itself  lo  be  mote 
negative  than  positive— more  a  mutnol  in- 
terchange with  the  Bobolar  than  a  working 
upon  him  {  more  negative  as  far  as  possi- 
ble^i.  e.  eduoation  most  at  least  propose 
to  itself  this  negativeneas  as  its  object, 
and  mnst  be  positive  only  as  a  meoos  of 
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being  negative.  So  long  u  ednostioo, 
whether  with  or  withoat  oleer  oODioions- 
ii«B8,  proposes  to  itself  the  opposite  object 
— labors  only  for  ueefulDese  through  others, 
without  oonsidering  thet  the  nsiag  prinoi- 
ple  lies  kIso  in  the  individaal  j  so  long  u 
edaoatiOD  thus  eradicates  io  "earliest  jonth 
the  root  of  self-aotivity,  and  aooDstoms 
man  net  to  determine  himself  but  to 
&WBit  a  determination  through  others — so 
long,  talant  for  philosophj  will  alwajs  te- 
main  an  extreordinarj  favor  of  nature, 
which  oannot  be  further  explained,  and 
which  ma;  therefore  be  called  by  the 
indefinite  expression  of  "philosophical 
genius." 

The  chief  groand  of  all  the  errors  of 
onr  opponents  may  perhaps  be  this,  that 
tkej  have  never  jet  made  olear  to  them- 
selves what  proving  means,  and  that  henca 
tbej  have  never  considered  that  there  is 
»t  the  bottom  of  all  demonstration  some- 
tJuDg  absolntelj  nndemonstrable. 

Demonstration  effects  only  a  oondi- 
tiOBcd,  mediated  eertaintj  ;  bj  virtne  of 
it,  something  is  certain  it  another  thing  is 
oertain.  If  any  doubt  arisss  as  to  the 
certainty  of  this  other,  then  this  eertaintj 
mnst  again  be  appeuJed  to  the  eertaintj  of 
s  third,  and  so  on.  Now,  is  this  retrogres- 
sion carried  on  ad  infinitvm,  or  is  there 
anywhere  a  final  link?  I  know  very  well 
that  some  are  of  the  former  opinion ;  hat 
these  men  hare  never  oonsidered  that  if  it 
were  so,  thej  would  not  even  he  oapahle 
of  entertaining  the  idea  of  certainty — 
no,  not  even  of  hunting  after  certainty. 
For  what  this  may  mean  :  to  be  certain ; 
they  only  know  by  being  themselves  cer- 
tain of  something ;  but  if  everything  is 
certain  only  on  oondition,  then  nothing  is 
certain,  and  there  is  even  no  conditioned 
certainty^  Bat  if  there  is  a  final  link,  re- 
garding which  no  qaestion  can  ho  raised, 
why  it  is  oertain,  than,  there  i*  an  nnde- 
monstrable at  the  base  of  all  demonstra- 

They  do  not  appear  to  have  eonsidcred 
what  it  moans :  to  have  proven  something 
to  tomdfodi/.  It  means  :  we  have  demon- 
strated to  him  that  a  certain  other  cer- 
taintj  is  contained,  bj  virtue  of  the  laws 
of  thinking,  which  he  admits,  in  a  oertain 
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first  eertaintj  which  he  assoraes  or  admits, 
and  that  he  must  neoesaarily  assume  the 
first  if  he  assumes  the  second,  as  he  says 
he  does.  Henoe  all  communication  of  a 
conviction  by  proof,  presupposes  that  both 
partrf  are  at  least  agreed  on  something. 
Now,  how  could  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
aommnnicatc  itself  to  the  dogmatist,  einoe 
they  are  positivelj  not  agrttd  in  a  wingl* 
point,  so  far  as  the  matsrtoi  of  knowledge 
is  conoemed,  and  since  thus  the  common 
point  is  wanting  from  which  they  might 
jointlj  start.* 

Finally,  they  seem  not  to  have  consid- 
ered  that  even  where  there  is  such  a  com- 
mon point,  no  one  can  think  into  the  son] 
of  the  other;  that  each  mnst  calculate 
upon  the  self-activity  of  the  other,  and 
cannot  furnish  him  the  necessary 
thoughts,  but  can  merely  advise  how  to 
oonstraot  or  think  those  thoughts.  The 
relation  between  free  beings  is  a  recipro- 
cal influence  npon  each  other  through 
freedom,  but  not  a  causality  through 
mechanically  effective  power.  And  thus  the 
present  dispute  returns  to  tlie  chief  point 
of  dispute,  from  which  all  onr  differences 
arias.  Thej  presuppose  everywhere  the 
relation  ot  causality,  because  they  indeed 
know  no  higher  relation ;  and  it  is  upon 
this  that  they  base  their  demand:  we 
ought  to  graft  our  oonvietion  on  their 
souls  withoat  any  activity  on  their  own 
part.  But  we  proceed  from  freedom,  and 
— which  is  hut  fair — presuppose  freedom 
in  them.  Moreover,  in  thus  presupposing 
the  universal  validity  of  the  mechanism 
of  cense  and  effect,  thsy  immediately  con- 
tradict themselves;    what   they  esy  and 

•  I  have  repested  thU  frequeotlj.  I  have 
stated  thai  I  could  absolutely  have  no  point  in 
common  with  certain  philcsophen,  and  that 
they  are  not,  aod  cacnot  be,  where  I  am.  Tbis 
seems  to  hare  been  taken  ratlier  for  an  hyper- 
bole, uttered  in  indignation,  thin  for  real  earn* 
est ;  for  tbey  do  not  cease  to  repeat  their  de- 
mand :  ■'  Prove  to  lu  Iby  doctrine  I"  1  must 
solemnly  assure  them  that  I  was  perfeetly 
serious  in  that  statement,  that  it  Is  my  delib- 
erate and  decided  conviction.  Dogmatism 
proceeds  from  a  bang  as  the  Absolute,  and 
hence  its  system  never  rises  above  being. 
Idealism  knows  no  being,  as  something  fSr 
itself  existing.  In  other  words :  Dogmatism 
proceeds  from  necessity— Idealism  from  fl-ee- 
dom.  Tfiey  are,  therefore,  in  two  utterly  dif- 
ferent worlds. 
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vhkt  they  do,  are  in  palpable  contradiction. 
For,  in  pretvpposiiig  the  meahaniiin  of 
oaase  and  effect,  thej  tlevate  thetaaelTee 
bejood  it;  their  thioking  of  the  mechan- 
ism i*  not  contained  in  the  meebaDiim  it- 
self. The  mechanism  canaot  aeiie  itself, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  meoh- 
Bnism.  Only  free  oonseionsaess  can  seise 
itself.  Here,  therefore,  iroald  be  a  way 
to  oonf  lace  them  of  their  error.  But  the 
diffionltj  is  tliat  this  thoaglit  Hm  ntterly 
be;oDd  the  raage  of  their  tision,  and  that 
thej  lack  the  agilitj  of  mind  to  think, 
vhen  thej  think  an  object,  not  on];  the 
object,  but  also  their  thinkinf;  of  the  ob- 
ject ;  wherefore  this  pTesent  remark  is 
ntterlj  iDoomprebenaible  to  them,  and  is 
indeed  written  onlj  for  those  who  ore 
awake  and  see. 

We  reiterate,  therefore,  our  assurance: 
we  wilt  not  convince  tbem,  because  one 
cannot  u>(IJ  an  tmposslbllitj ;  and  we  will 
not  refute  tbefr  system  for  them,  beoanse 
we  oaonot.  True,  we  can  refute  it  eaiilj 
enough/or  ttt;  "it  is  rtiy  easy  to  throw  It 
down — the  mere  breath  of  a  free  man  de- 
stroys it.  But  we  cannot  refutft  it  for 
them.  We  do  not  write,  speak  or  teach 
for  thtm,  since  there  is  positlTel;  no  point 
from  which  we  could  reach  them.  If  we 
speak  <ff  ihem,  it  is  not  for  their  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  others — to  warn 
these  against  their  errors,  and  persuade 
these  not  to  listen  to  their  emptj  and  in- 
significant prattle.  Now,  tbsy  must  not 
oonslder  this,  out  declaration,  as  degrad- 
ing for  them.  Bj  so  doing,  thej  but 
ev inoe  their  bad  ooaseience,  and  publiolj 
degrade  themaelves  amongst  us.  Besides, 
thej  are  In  the  same  position  in  regard  to 
us.  Thej  also  cannot  refute  or  convince 
ns,  or  say  anything,  which  oonld  hare  on 
effect  npon  us.  This  we  confess  ourselves, 
and  would  not  be  in  the  least  indignant  if 
thej  said  it.  What  we  tell  them,  we  tell 
them  not  at  all  with  the  evil  purpose  of 
oanslog  them  anger,  but  merelj  to  save  us 
and  tbem  unneoessarj  trouble.  We  should 
be  truly  glad  if  tbej  were  thus  to  accept 
it. 

Horeover,  there  is  nothing  degrading  in 
the  matter  itself.  Everj  one  who  to-daj 
charges  his  brother  with  this  incapacity. 
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has  once  been  necessarily  In  the  soma  con- 
dition. For  we  all  are  born  in  it,  and  It 
requires  time  to  get  bejond  it,  U  our 
opponents  would  only  not  be  driven  into 
indignation  by  our  declaration,  but  would 
reflect  about  it,  and  inquire  whether  there 
might  not  be  some  truth  in  it,  they  might 
then  probably  get  out  of  that  Incapacity. 
Thej  would  at  once  ba  our  equals,  and 
we  could  henceforth  live  in  perfect  peaca 
together.  The  fault  is  not  ours,  if  w« 
occasionally  are  pretty  hard  at  war  with 
them. 

Prom  all  this  it  also  appears,  which  I 
consider  expedient  to  remark  here,  that  a 
philosophy,  in  order  to  be  a  science,  need 
not  be  wiivenally  valid,  as  some  philoso- 
phers seem  to  assume.  These  philosophera 
demand  the  impassible.  What  does  it 
mean :  a  philosophy  is  really  universally 
valid  F  Who,  then,  aro  all  these  for 
whom  it  is  to  be  valid?  I  suppose  not  to 
every  one  who  has  a  human  face,  for  then 
it  would  also  have  to  be  valid  for  children 
and  for  the  common  man,  for  whom 
thinking  is  never  object,  hut  always  the 
means  for  his  real  purpose.  Universally 
valid,  then,  for  the  philosophers?  But 
who,  then,  are  the  philosopbers  ?  I  hop« 
not  all  those  who  have  received  the  degr«a 
of  doctor  from  some  philosophical  faculty, 
or  who  have  printed  something  which  they 
call  philosophical,  or  who,  perhaps,  aro 
themselves  members  of  some  philosophi- 
cal faculty?  Indeed,  how  shall  we  even 
bave  a  ftied  conception  of  the  philosopher, 
noless  we  have  first  a  fiied  conception  of 
phitosophy — i.  e.  unless  we  first  possees 
that  fixed  philosophy  ?  It  is  quite  certain 
that  all  those  who  believe  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  philosophy,  as  a  science,  will 
deny  to  all  those  who  do  not  recognise 
their  pbilosopbj  the  name  of  philosopber, 
and  hence  vrill  make  the  acknowledgment 
of  their  philosophy  the  criterion  of  a 
philosopher.  This  tbej  must  do,  if  tbej 
will  proceed  logicallj,  for  there  is  onlj 
one  philosophj.  The  author  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge,  for  instance,  hs< 
long  ago  stated  that  he  is  of  this  opinion 
in  regard  to  his  sjstem — not  in  so  far  •■ 
it  is  on  individual  reprssmtalfon  of  that 
system,  bat  b  so  fat  as  It  is  a  system  of 
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traiucmdmtal  \dt<UUm — and  he  besitAteB 
not  a,  momant  to  repeat  this  MsertiOD. 
But  does  not  this  lead  ui  into  an  evident 
oirole?  Erer;  one  will  then  aaj,  "Mj>pbil- 
MOphj  i(  nniveraallj  valid  for  all  pbiloao- 
phers ;"  and  will  nj  ao  with  full  right  it 
he  onlj  be  himaelf  ooavinoed,  thoagb  no 
other  mortal  being  should  aaoept  bis  doo- 
trlne ;  "  for,"  he  will  add,  "  he  who  does 
not  recogafie  it  ai  valid  is  no  philoso- 

ph...» 

Conoeming  this  point,!  hold  the  follow- 
ing :  U  there  be  but  one  man  who  is  fullj 
and  at  all  times  eqnsUj  ooDTinoed  of  his 
.  philosophy,  who  is  in  complete  harmonj 
with  himself  in  this  his  philosophy,  whose 
free  jadgment  In  pbilosopbiiing  agrees 
perfeotlj  with  the  judgment  dailj  life 
forces  upon  him,  then  in  this  one  man 
pbiloaophj  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  and 
«ompIeted  its  eircle  |  for  it  bM  pat  him 
down  again  at  the  very  some  point  from 
which  he  started  with  ail  mankind  ;  and 
henceforth  pbilosophj  as  a  science  really 
exists,  though  no  other  man  else  should 
comprehend  and  accept  it ;  naj,  though 
that  one  man  might  not  even  know  how  to 
teach  it  to  others. 

Let  no  one  here  ofTer  the  trivial  objec- 
tion that  all  systematic  authors  have  ever 
been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  sys- 
tems. For  this  assertion  is  utterly  false, 
and  is  grounded  only  in  this,  that  few 
know  what  conviction  really  is.  This  can 
only  be  ezperienoed  by  having  the  fullneaa 
of  conviction  in  one'e  self.  Those  an- 
thors  were  only  oonvinced  of  one  or  the 
other  point  in  their  system,  which  perhaps 
was  not  even  clearly  conscious  to  them- 
selves, but  not  of  the  whole  of  their  sys- 
tem— they  were  convinced  only  in  certain 
moods.  Tl^is  is  no  conviction.  Convic- 
tion is^that  which  depends  on  no  time  and 
no  change  of  condition ;  whioh  is  not  ao- 
oidental  to  the  sool,  bat  which  is  the  soul 
itself.  One  can  be  convinced  only  of  the 
nnchangflBbly  and  eternally  Trne :  to  be 
convinced  of  error  is  impossible.  But  of 
suob  trne  convictions  very  few  exampfce 
may  probably  exist  in  the  history  of  phil- 
osophy ;  perhaps  but  one ;  pertiaps  not 
even  this  one.  1  do  not  epeak  of  the  an- 
oients.    It  is  eren  donbtfal  whether  the; 
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ever  proposed  to  tbemselrea  the  great 
problem  of  philosophy.  But  let  me  speak 
of  modern  antfaors.  Spinoia  could  not  be 
oonvinced ;  he  could  only  Ihink,  not  put 
faith  in  bis  philosophy  |  for  it  was  in  di- 
rect contradiction  with  his  neoeseary  con- 
Tiotion  in  daily  life,  by  virtne  of  which  he 
was  forced  to  consider  himself  free  and 
self-determined.  He  could  be  oonvinced 
of  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  contained  truth, 
or  as  it  contained  a  part  of  philosophy  u 
a  science.  He  was  dearly  oonvinced  that 
mere  olyeotlve  reasoning  would  necessarily 
lead  to  bis  system ;  for  in  that  be  was 
correct;  but  it  never  occurred  to  him  that 
In  thinking  he  oaght  to  reflect  upon  bis 
own  thinking,  and  in  that  he  was  wrong, 
and  thus  made  bis  epeenlation  contradic- 
tory to  bis  life.  Kant  might  have  been 
convinced  ;  but,  if  I  understand  him  cor- 
rectly, he  was  not  convinced  when  he 
wrote  bit  Cniique.  He  speaks  of  a  de- 
upturn,  which  always  recurs,  althovi^  toe 
know  that  it  i*  a  dtetption.  Whence  did 
Kant  learn,  as  he  was  the  first  who  die- 
covered  this  pretended  deception,  that  it 
always  recurs,  and  in  whom  could  he  have 
niB4e  the  experience  that  it  did  so  recur? 
Only  in  himself.  But  to  know  that  one 
deceives  one's  self,  and  still  to  deceive 
one's  self  is  not  the  condition  of  convic- 
tion and  hsrmoiiy  within — it  is  the  symp- 
tom of  a  dangerous  inner  disharmony. 
My  experience  is  that  no  deception  recurs, 
for  reason  contains  no  deception.  More- 
over, of  what  deception  does  Kant  speak? 
Clearly  of  the  belief  that  things  per  se 
exist  externally  and  Independent  of  us. 
Bat  who  entertains  this  belief  9  Not  oom- 
snrely,  for  common 
only  speaks  of  itself,  and 
can  therefore  say  nothing  bat  that  things 
exist  for  it  (i.  e.  fur  ns,  on  this  standpoint 
of  common  consciousness):  and  that  oar- 
taioly  is  no  deception,  for  it  is  our  own 
truth.  Common  consciousness  knows 
nothing  of  a  thing  per  se,  for  the  very  rea- 
eon  that  It  is  common  consciousness, 
which  surely  never  goes  beyond  itself.  It 
is  a  false  philosophy  which  first  makes 
common  conseioasness  assert  such  a  con- 
ception, whilst  only  tb^t  fplse  philosophy 
discovered  it  in  tis  own  sphere.    Hence 
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tbii  80-oalled  deeeption— which  !■  easily 
got  rid  of,  and  irhieh  trua  philosopli;  roots 
oat  utterly — that  false  philoaophj  has  It- 
self prodaced,  and  aa  aooa  aa  70D  get 
yoQT  philoBophj  perfected,  the  aoalsa  will 
fall  from  yonr  ejea,  and  the  deoeption 
Trill  never  recar.  You  will,  In  all  your 
life  thereafter,  never  believe  to  know  more 
thao  that  yoa  are  floite,  and  finite  in  thia 
determined  niBDner,  which  yon  mnat  ex- 
plain to  yonraelf,  by  the  eziatenoe  of  ttich 
a  determined  world;  and  yon  will  no  more 
think  of  breaking  through  this  limit  than 
of  ceasing  to  be  yourself.  Leibniti,  also, 
may  have  been  conTineed,  for,  properly 
understood — and  why  shoald  he  not  have 
properly  anderstood  himself  ? — he  is  right. 
Hay,  more — if  highest  ease  and  freedom 
of  mind  may  suggest  conviction ;  if  the 
ingenuity  to  fit  one's  philosophy  into  all 
forma,  and  apply  it  to  all  parts  of  human 
knowledge— tbe  power  to  Matter  all  doobte 
aa  aoon  as  they  appear,  and  the  manner  of 
using  one's  philosophy  more  as  an  instra- 
ment  than  as  an  object,  may  teati^  of 
perfeot  oleameaa;  and  if  aelf-reliance, 
obeerfalneaa  and  high  courage  in  life  may 
be  signs  of  Inner  harmony,  then  Leibnits 
was  perhaps  eonvinoed,  and  the  only  ex- 
ample of  conviction  in  tbe  history  of  phil- 
osophy. 

XI. 

&i  conclusion,  I  wish  to  refer  in  B  few 
words  to  a  very  curious  misapprehsnaioo. 
It  la  that  of  mistaking  the  Ego,  aa  intel- 
lectual contemplation,  from  which  the  Sci' 
enoe  of  Knowledge  proceeds,  for  the  figo, 
aa  idea,  with  which  it  concladea.  In  the 
Ego,  as  intslleotnal  oontemplatlon,  we 
have  only  the  form  of  the  Egoneas,  the 
to  itself  returning  activity,  snfficientty  de- 
scribed abovs.  The  Ego  In  thia  form  is 
only  for  the  philotopher,  and  by  seising  it 
thus,  yon  enter  philosophy.  The  Ego,  as 
Idea,  on  the  contrary,  is /or  tke  Ego  itself, 
whioh  the  philosopher  considers.  He  doea 
not  establish  the  latter  Ego  as  bis  own, 
bnt  aa  tbe  idea  of  the  natural  bat  perfectly 
onltursd  man ;  just  as  a  real  being  doea 
not  exist  for  the  philosopher,  but  merely 
for  the  Ego  he  observes. 

The  Ego  ss  Idea  is  the  rational  being— 
firstly.  In  so  far  as  it  coniptetely  repreaenta 


in  itself  the  universal  reason,  or  aa  It  is 
altogether  rational  and  only  rational,  and 
hence  it  must  also  have  ceased  to  be  indi- 
vidaal,  which  it  was  only  through  sensa- 
ons  limitation ;  and  secondly,  in  so  far  as 
thia  rational  being  has  also  realised  reason 
In  the  eternal  world,  which,  therefore,  re- 
mains  constantiy  posited  in  this  Idea.  The 
world  remains  in  this  idea  as  world  gener- 
ally, aa  tubttratum,  with  these  determined 
mechanical  and  organic  laws ;  but  all  these 
laws  are  perfectly  suited  to  represent  the 
final  object  of  reason.  The  idea  of  the  Ego 
and  the  Ego  of  the  intellectual  contempla- 
tion have  only  this  in  common,  that  In  nel-  ■ 
ther  of  tbem  tbe  thought  of  the  individual 
enters ;  Dot  in  the  latter,  because  tbe  Ego< 
neSB  has  not  yet  been  determined  as  in- 
dividuality ;  and  not  In  the  former,  be- 
caose  the  determination  of  individoality 
has  vanished  through  nniversal  culture- 
Bat  both  are  oppoaites  in  thia,  that  the 
Ego  of  the  oontemplation  contains  only 
tbe  form  of  the  Ego,  and  pays  no  regard 
to  an  aotaal  material  of  the  same,  which 
is  only  thinkable  by  Us  thinking  of  a 
world ;  while  in  tbe  Ego  of  the  Idea  the 
complete  material  of  the  Egoness  is 
thought.  From  the  first  oonception  all 
pblloBophy  proeeeda,  and  it  is  its  funda- 
mental oonception;  to  tbe  latter  it  does 
not  return,  but  only  determines  this  idea 
in  the  praotioal  part  aa  higheat  and  ulti- 
mate object  of  reasou.  The  first  ia,  as  we 
have  said,  original  contemplation,  and  be- 
comes a  conception  in  the  sufficiently  de- 
scribed manner ;  the  latter  is  only  idea,  it 
cannot  be  thought  determinately  and  will 
never  be  actual,  but  will  always  more  and 
more  approximate  to  the  actaality. 


These  are,  I  believe,  all  tbe  roisuiider- 
standings  wbiob  are  to  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration, and  to  correct  which  a  clear 
explanation  may  hope  somewhat  to  aid. 
Other  modes  of  working  against  the  new 
ayatem  cannot  and  need  not  be  met  by  me. 

If  a  aystem,  for  instance,  tbe  beginning 
and  end,  nay,  the  whole  essence  of  which, 
isthat  individuality  be  theoretically  forgot- 
ten and  practically  denied,  is  denounced  as 
egotism,  and  by  men  who,  for  the  very 
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reuon  beoaiue  tbey  are  eoTerltj  theoreti- 
cal egotist!  nod  orertly  pTBoticnl  egotiata, 
cannot  elevate  tbemRelvea  into  an  Inalght 
into  this  ayatan) ;  it  a  conolnaion  Is  drawn 
from  the  syalem  that  its  author  has  an 
evil  heart,  and  if  again  from  this  evil- 
heartedaeas  of  the  author  the  oonelniion  Is 
drawn  that  the  system  is  false ;  then  arga- 
menta  are  of  do  avail ;  for  those  who  make 
these  aasertlooa  know  very  well  that  they 
are  not  true,  and  they  have  quite  different 
reasons  for  uttering  them  than  booanae 
they  believed  them.  The  system  bothers 
them  little  enough ;  but  the  author  may, 
perhapi,  have  stated  on  other  occasions 
things  wbioh  do  not  pleaae  them,  and  may, 
perhaps^Qod  knows  bow  or  where  I— bo 
in  tbeir  way.  Now  sncb  persons  are  per- 
fectly in  conformity  with  their  mode  of 
thinking,  and  it  would  be  an  idle  nnder- 
takiug  to  attempt  to  rid  them  of  their  na- 


ture. Bnt  if  thousands  and  thoosanda 
who  know  not  a  word  of  the  Sefenee  of 
Knowledge,  nor  haro  occasion  to  know  a 
word  of  it,  who  are  neither  Jews  nor  Fa> 
gans,  neither  aristoorats  nor  demanrats, 
neither  Kantiana  of  the  old  or  of  tba 
modem  school,  or  of  any  school,  and  who 
OTsn  ar«  not  originals — who  might  have  a 
grudge  against  the  author  of  the  Science 
of  Knowledge,  because  }ie  took  away  from 
them  the  original  ideas  which  th«j  have 
just  prepared  for  the  pnbllo— if  such  men 
hastily  take  hold  of  these  ohargea,  and 
repeat  and  repeat  them  again  withont  any 
apparent  interest,  other  than  that  tfaej 
might  appear  well  inatructed  regarding  the 
aecrets  of  the  latest  literature;  then  it 
may,  indeed,  be  hoped  that  for  their  own 
aakes  they  will  take  our  prayer  into  con* 
sideration,  and  reflect  upon  what  they  wish 
to  eay  before  they  say  it. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  IDEALISM, 


1. — IDKa  or  ■nAXICESBKttAL  PHtLOSOFBT, 

1.  All  knowing  is  based  upon  the  agree- 
ment of  an  objective  with  a  subjective. 
For  we  knovi  only  the  true,  and  truth  is 
naireraally  held  to  be  the  agreement  of 
representations  with  their  objects. 

2.  The  sum  of  all  that  is  purely  object- 
ive in  our  knowledge  wfa  may  call  Nature ; 
while  the  sum  of  all  that  is  subjeotiva  may 
be  designated  the  Ego,  or  Intelligenoe. 
These  two  concepts  are  mutually  opposed. 
IntelUgenee  is  originally  oonceived  as  that 
which  solely  represents — Nature  as  that 
which  is  merely  capable  of  representation ; 
the  former  as  the  conscious — the  latter  as 
the  un conscious.  There  is,  moreover, 
necessary  in  all  knowledge  a  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  two— the  oonseious  and  the 
nnoonsoions  ptr  M.  The  problem  Is  to 
explain  this  agreement. 

3.  In  knowledge  itself,  in  my  knowing, 
objective  and  subjective  are  eo  united  tbat 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  two 
the  priority  belongs.  There  is  here  no 
first  and  no  spoond — the  two  are  oontem- 
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poraneons  and  one.  In  my  eflilTts  to  ex- 
plain this  identity,  1  must  first  have  it  nn> 
done.  In  order  to  explain  it,  iuasmuoh  aa 
nothing  else  is  given  me  as  a  principle  of 
explaDatioD  beyond  these  two  factors  of 
knowledge,  I  must  of  necessity  place  the 
one  before  the  other — set  out  from  the  one 
in  order  from  it  to  arrive  at  the  other. 
From  which  of  the  two  I  am  to  set  out  is 
not  determined  by  the  problem. 

4.  There  are,  therefore,  only  two  caaee 
poasible : 

A.  Either  the  objective  ii  made  thejirit, 
and  the  quetlion  eomee  to  be  how  atubjtct' 
ivt  agreeing  leith  it  u  tuptrindueed. 

The  idea  of  the  anbjeotive  la  not  con- 
tained in  the  idea  of  the  objootive  ;  they 
lather  mutually  exclude  each  other.  The 
subjective,  therefore,  must  be  luperinduced 
upon  the  objaetive.  It  forms  no  part  of 
the  ooDception  of  Natnre  that  there  should 
be  something  Intelligent  to  represent  it. 
Nature,  to  all  appearance,  would  exist 
even  were  there  nothing  to  represent  lb 
The  problem  may  therefore  likewise  be  ex- 
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preised  thua:  How  ii  the  IntelUgent  bu- 
perinduaed  apon  Nature  ?  or,  How  cornea 
Nature  to  be  represented  ? 

The  problem  aaaumee  Nature,  or  the  ob- 
jeotive,  m  first.  It  is,  therefore,  mani- 
festlj,  a  problem  of  natural  aoienae,  whbh 
does  theeame.  That  natural  scjenoe  really, 
and  without  knowing  it,  approximates,  at 
least,  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  oan 
be  shown  here  onlj  briefij. 

It  all  knowledge  hag,  as  it  were,  two 
poles,  which  mutually  sopposo  and  de- 
mand each  other,  thej  must  reciprooall; 
be  objects  of  search  in  all  sciences. 
There  must,  therefore,  of  ueoessitj,  be 
two  fundamental  scienees ;  and  it  mast 
be  impossible  to  set  ont  from  the  one  pole 
without  being  driven  to  the  other.  The 
necessary  tendeno;  of  all  natural  science, 
therefore,  is  to  pass  from  Nature  to  the 
Intelligent.  This,  and  this  alone,  liea  at 
the  bottom  of  the  efTort  to  bring  theory 
Into  natural  phenomena.  The  ftnal  per- 
feotioQ  of  natural  ecienoe  would  be  the 
complete  mentaliiation  of  all  the  laws  of 
Mature  into  laws  of  thought.  The  phe- 
nomena, that  is,  the  material,  mast  vanish 
entirely,  and  leaTc  only  the  laws — that  is, 
the  formal.  Hence  it  is  that  the  more  the 
swcordance  with  law  is  manifested  In  Na- 
ture itself,  the  more  the  wrappage  dlsap- 
peara — the  phenomena  tbemaelves  become 
more  mental,  and  at  last  entirely  cease. 
Optical  phenomena  are  nothing  more  than 
a  geometry  whose  lines  are  drawn  through 
the  light ;  and  even  this  light  itself  is  of 
doubtful  materiality.  In  the  phenomena 
of  magnetism  all  trace  of  matter  has  al* 
ready  disappeared,  and  of  those  of  gravita- 
tion ;  which  even  physical  philoeopbers 
believed  eoald  be  attributed  only  to  direct 
spiritual  influence,  there  remains  nothing 
hut  the  law,  whose  aolion  on  a  large  scale 
is  the  mechanism  of  the  heavenly  motions. 
The  complete  theory  of  Nature  would  be 
that  whereby  the  whole  of  Nature  should 
be  resolved  into  au  intelligence.  The 
dead  and  uuconscicua  products  of  Nature 
are  only  unsucoeasful  attempta  of  Nature 
to  rcBect  itaelf,  and  dead  Natnre,  so-called, 
ia  merely  an  unripe  Intelligence  ;  hence  in 
its  phenomena  tbe  intelligent  oharacCer 
peers  through,  though  yet  unconsciously. 


Ita  highest  aim,  namely,  that  of  becoming 
completely  aelf -objective,  Natnre  reaohu 
only  in  its  higheat  and  last  reflection, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  man,  or,  mora 
generally,  what  we  oall  reason,  by  meana 
of  which  Nature  turns  completely  back 
upon  Itself,  and  by  which  is  manifested 
that  Nature  is  originally  identical  witb 
what  in  ua  ia  known  as  intelligent  and  cod- 
scious. 

This  may  perhaps  suffice  to  prove  that 
natural  aoienoe  has  a  necessary  tendency 
to  render  Nature  intelligent.  By  this  very 
tendency  it  is  that  it  becomes  natural  phil- 
osophy, which  ia  one  of  tbe  two  neoessarj 
fundamental  Bclences  of  philosophy. 

B.  Or  the  mbjeclive  it  made  the  firsts 
and  the  problem  ii,  hotn  an  objectine  4» 
tuperindueed  agreeing  teith  it- 

If  all  knowledge  is  baaed  upon  tha 
agreement  of  these  two,  then  tbe  task  of 
explaining  this  agreement  is  plainly  tfao 
higheat  for  all  knowledge ;  and  if,  as  ia 
generally  admitted,  philosophy  ia  tha 
highest  and  loftiest  of  alt  sciences,  it  is 
certainly  the  main  task  of  philosophy. 

But  the  problem  demands  only  the  ex- 
planation of  tbat  agreement  generally,  and 
leaves  it  entirely  undecided  wbere  the  ex- 
planation shall  begin,  what  it  shall  make  ita 
first,  and  what  its  second.  Moreover,  as  tha 
two  opposites  are  mutually  necessary  to 
each  other,  the  result  of  tbe  operatioik 
must  be  tbe  same,  from  whichever  {Kiint  it 
sets  ont. 

To  make  the  objective  the  first,  and  de- 
rive the  subjective  from  it,  ia,  aa  has  just 
been  shown,  the  task  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. 

If,  therefore,  there  is  a  transcendental 
philosophy,  the  only  course  tbat  remains 
for  it  is  the  opposite  one,  namely  :  to  aet 
out  from  tbe  subjective  as  the  first  and  tha 
absolute,  and  deduce  the  origin  of  tbe  ob- 
jective from  it. 

Into  these  two  possible  directions  of 
pbilcBopby,  tberefore,  natural  and  tran- 
scendental philosophy  have  separated 
themselves;  and  if  all  philosophy  must 
have  for  its  aim  to  make  either  on  Intelli- 
gence out  of  Nature  or  a  Nature  out  of  In- 
telligence, then  transcendental  philosophy^ 
to  which  tbe  latter  task  belongs,  ia  tha 
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other  neoeaaary  fundunencal   aoienc«  ot 
pbilosophj. 

II. — COROLLARUfl. 

In  the  foregoing  we  hate  not  only  de- 
dnced  the  idea  of  traasoendental  philoao- 
phj,  but  have  aUo  afforded  the  reader  a 
glance  ioto  the  whole  sjatetn  of  philoso- 
phy, composed,  ma  baa  been  shown,  of  two 
prineipal  sciences,  which,  though  opposed 
ia  principle  and  direatioo,  are  connler- 
partB  and  coraplementB  of  each  other.  Hot 
the  whole  sjBtem  of  philosophy,  hut  onlj 
one  of  the  principal  sciences  of  it,  is  to 
be  here  discussed,  and,  in  the  first  place, 
to  be  more  cl e art j  characterised  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  idea  aliead;  deduced. 

1.  It,  for  transcendental  pbilosophj,  the 
sabjeciive  is  the  starting  point,  the  only 
fronnd  of  all  realitj,  and  the  sole  princi- 
ple of  explanation  for  STerjtbing  else,  it 
necessaril;  begins  with  unirersal  doubt 
regarding  the  realitj  of  the  objeotiTB. 

As  the  natural  philosopher,  wboll;  in- 
tent upon  the  objective,  seeks,  above  all 
things,  to  exclude  everj  admixture  of  the 
•ubjective  from  his  knowledge,  so,  on  the 
Other  hand,  the  transcendental  philoso- 
pher scelcs  nothing  so  much  as  the  entire 
eielnsion  of  the  objective  from  the  purelj 
subjective  principle  of  knowledge.  The 
inscrameut  of  separation  is  absolute  seep- 
ttoism-^not  that  half -seep  ticiun  which  ia 
directed  merelj  against  the  vulgar  preju- 
dices of  mankind  and  never  sees  the 
foundation — but  a  thorough -going  scepti- 
cism, which  aims  not  at  individual  preju- 
dices, but  at  the  fundamental  prejudice,' 
with  which  all  others  must  stand  or  fall. 
For  over  and  above  the  artificial  and  con- 
Teational  prejudice*  of  man,  there  are 
Others  of  far  deeper  origin,  which  have 
been  placed  in  bim,  not  by  art  or  educa- 
tion, but  b;  Nntiire  itself,  and  which 
pass  with  all  other  men,  except  the  philos- 
opher, as  the  principles  of  knowledge,  and 
with  the  mere  self-thinker  as  the  test  of 
all  truth. 

'  The  one  fundaiaental  prejudice  to  which 
all  Others  are  reducible,  is  this :  that  there 
•re  things  outside  of  us ;  an  opinion  which, 
while  it  rests  neither  on  proofs  nor  on  con- 
oliuioas  (for  thsre  ia  not  a  aingle  irref  ra- 
il 


gable  proof'of  it],  and  yet  cannot  be  up- 
rooted by  any  opposite  proof  {nalvram 
fwci  txptUat,  tamen  wqve  redibit),  lays 
claim  to  immediate  certainty;  whereas, 
inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  something  quite 
different  from  us — yea,  opposed  to  us — 
and  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  how  It 
can  come  into  immediate  consciousness,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a 
prejudice — a  natural  and  original  one,  to 
be  sure,  but  nevertheless  a  prejudice. 

The  contradiction  lying  in  the  fact  that 
a  conclusion  which  in  its  nature  cannot 
be  immediately  certain,  is,  nevertheless, 
blindly  and  without  grounds,  accepted  as 
such,  cannot  he  solved  by  transcendental 
philosophy,  except  on  the  assumption  that 
this  conclDsion  is  implicitly,  and  in  a 
manner  hitheito  not  manifest,  not  found- 
ed upon,  but  identical,  and  one  and  tbe 
same  with  an  affirmation  which  is  immedi- 
ately certain  ;  and  to  demonstrate  this 
identity  will  really  be  the  task  of  tran- 
scendental philosophy. 

2.  Now,  even  for  the  ordinary  nse  of 
reason,  there  is  nothing  immediately  cer- 
tain except  the  affirmation  1  am,  which,  as 
it  loses  all  meaning  outside  of  immediate 
consciousness,  is  the  most  individual  of 
all  truths,  and  the  absolute  prejudice, 
which  mnst  he  assumed  if  anything  else 
is  to  be  made  certain.  The  affirmation 
There  are  Ihinga  ouiside  q/"  us,  will  tbere- 
fore  be  certain  for  the  tracj^c  en  dental  phil- 
osopher, only  through  iia  idontity  with  the 
affirmation  /ant,  and  its  certainty  will  be 
only  equal  to  the  certainly  of  tbe  affirma- 
tion from  which  it  derivee  it- 
According  to  this  view,  transcendental, 
knowledge  would  be  distinguished  from 
ordinary  knowledge  in  two  particulars. 

/'«r«(— That  for  it  the  certainty  of  tbe 
existence  of  external  objects  is  a  more  pre- 
judice, which  it  oversteps,  in  order  to  find. 
the  grounds  of  it.  (It  can  never  be  tbe 
business  of  the  transcendental  philosopher 
to  prove  the  existence  of  things  in  them- 
aelves,  hut  only  to  show  that  it  is  a  natu- 
ral and  necessary  prejudice  to  aaaotae  w- 
ternsl  objects  as  rsol.) 

Second — That  the  two  affirmations,  lam 
and  There  are  thing*  outride  of  me,  which 
in  the  ordinary  consoiousneas  ran  together, 
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ftre,  in  the  former,  separated  and  tlie  one 
pUced  before  the  other,  with  a  riew  to 
demonstrate  a«  a  fact  their  identity,  and 
that  immediate  oonneotion  irhioh  in  the 
other  is  onlj  felt.  Bj  the  act  of  tbia  iep- 
atation,  when  it  ie  complete,  the  philoso- 
pher transports  himself  to  the  tranBcend- 
ental  point  of  view,  whiob  is  b;  no  means 
a  natarftl,  bnt  an  artificial  one. 

3.  If,  for  the  transcend  ental  philosopher, 
the  eubjeative  alone  has  original  realitj, 
he  will  also  make  the  sabjeotive  alone  in 
knowledge  direotlj  his  object;  the  object- 
ive will  odI;  become  an  object  indireotl; 
to  him,  and,  whereas,  in  ordinarf  know- 
'ledg«,  knowledge  itself— the  act  of  know- 
in|; — Taniahea  in  the  object,  in  transoend- 
ental  knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  tbe 
objeat,  at  snob,  will  vanish  in  the  act  of 
knowing.  Transoen dental  knowledge  is  a' 
^knowledge  of  knowing,  in  so  far  as  it  ie 
'.-parsl;  subjective. 

Thus,  for  example.  In  intnltioo,  it  is  only 
'.the  objective  that  reaohes  the  ordinary 
'BODSciousnesB ;  the  act  of  Intnition  itself 
'is  lost  in  the  objeot ;  whereas  the  tran- 
■seendental  mode  of  intnition  rather  gets 
onlj  a  glimpse  of  the  objeot  of  intuition 
through  tbe  aot.  Ordinary  thoagbt,  there- 
fore, is  a  mechanism  in  which  ideas  pre- 
TtiliWithout,  however,  being  distinguished 
as  ideas;  whereas  transcendental  tboaght 
Interrapte  this  mechanism,  and  in  becom- 
ing c«Bscious  of  tbe  idea  as  an  act,  rises 
to  the  idea  of  the  idea.  In  ordinary  no- 
tion, tke  acting  Itself  is  forgotten  in  tbe 
objeot  of  tbe  action  ;  pblloaophizing  la 
also  an  aotion,  but  not  an  action  only.  It 
ia  likewise  a  continued  self-Io tuition  in 
this  action. 

Tbe  nature  of  the  transcendental  made 
of  thoaght  oonsiets,  therefore,  generally 
in  tbis^  that.  In  it,  that  which  in  all  other 
thinking,  knowing,  or  acting  esoapea  tbe 
oonsoi oneness,  and  is  absolutely  non-oh- 
jectlve,  is  brought  into  ooniciousness,  and 
becomes  objeotivc ;  in  short,  it  consists  In 
a  oontinnouB  aet  of  becoming  an  objeot  to 
itself  on  the  part  of  the  subjective. 

The  transcendental  art  will  therefore 
eonsist  in  a  readiness  to  maintain  one's 
•elf  eonlinaoosly  in  this  dopllolty  of  think- 
iag  and  acting. 


This  arrangement  is  preliminary,  insa- 
moch  as  the  principles  of  arraugemeDt  cia 
be  arrived  at  only  in  the  solenoe  itself. 

We  ^tnm  to  tbe  Idea  of  sdenoe. 

Transcendental  philosophy  has  to  ex- 
plain how  knowledge  Is  possible  at  all, 
supposing  that  the  sahjectlve  in  It  is  ai- 
anmed  as  the  chief  or  first  element. 

It  ia  not,  therefore,  any  single  part,  or 
any  particular  object  of  knowledge,  hot 
knowledge  itself,  and  knowledge  generally, 
that  it  takes  for  its  objeot. 

Now  all  knowledge  ia  redaolble  to  cer- 
tain original  convictions  or  original  fore- 
jndgments;  these  different  convictiims 
transcendental  philosophy  most  reduce  to 
one  original  oonrfotlon ;  this  one,  from 
which  all  others  are  derived,  la  expressed 
In  the  first  principle  of  this  philosophy, 
and  the  task  of  finding  snch  Is  no  other 
than  that  of  finding  the  absolutely  oertain, 
by  which  all  other  certainty  is  arrived  at. 

The  arrangement  of  transcendental  pbil- 
OBophy  itself  is  determined  by  those  oHgi* 
nal  convictions,  whose  validity  it  asserts. 
Those  convictions  most,  in  the  first  plaoe, 
be  songht  in  the  common  nnderatanding. 
Jf,  tbereforoi  we  fall  hack  upon  tbe  stand- 
point of  the  ordinary  view,  we  find  the 
following  eonvictions  deeply  engraven  in 
the  human  understanding: 

A.  That  there  not  only  exists  outside  of 
DB  a  world  of  things  independent  of  db, 
bnt  also  that  our  repreaentations  agree 
with  them  in  snch  a  manner  that  there  is 
nothing  else  in  the  things  beyond  what 
they  present  to  ns.  Tbe  necessity  wbisb 
prevails  In  our  objective  representations  is 
explained  by  saying  that  the  things  are 
nnalterably  determined,  and  that,  by  this 
determination  of  the  things,  our  ideas 
are  also  indireotly  determined.  By  this 
first  and  most  original  conviction,  tbe  first 
problem  of  the  philosophy  is  detennined, 
viz. :  to  explain  how  repreaentatione  can 
abaolutsly  agree  with  objects  existing  alto- 
gether independently  of  them.  Sinoe  [t  Is 
upon  the  assumption  that  things  are  exactly 
as  we  represent  them — that  we  certainly, 
therefore^  know  things  aa  tbej  are  in 
thamsslrei— that  the  pMBlbUity  of  all  ox- 
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|MrieBc«  rests,  (tor  what  would  eiperienae 
ba,  tnd  where  would  phjBio<,fot  ezuuple, 
wtndar  to,  but  for  the  lappoaitiou  of  the 
kbtolnte  idflutUjof  being  oud  leemfngf) 
tbe  'solution  of  this  problem  is  identical 
with  theoretioal  pbiloaophj,  whiob  bM  to 
enmine  tbe  poisibility  of  experienoe> 

B.  The  seoood  equal!;  originiil  aonvio- 
tion  is,  that  ideu  which  spring  up  in  ns 
freelj  and  without  neceesit;  are  oapable 
of  pwsing  from  the  wOrld  of  thought  into 
the  real  world,  and  of  arriving  at  objeotire 
reality. 

This  BonTiotion  stands  in  opposition  to 
the  first.  Aooordinn  to  the  first,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  objects  we  nnalterabl;  determ- 
ined, and  our  ideas  by  then  j  aeeording 
to  the  other,  that  objeots  are  alterable, 
and  that,  too,  by  the  causality  of  ideas  in 
OS.  Aooordiog  to  the  first,  there  takes 
place  a  transition  from  the  real  world  into 
tbe  world  of  ideu,  or  a  detennining  of 
ideas  by  something  objeotiTC  ;  aooording 
to  the  second,  a  transition  from  the  world 
of  ideas  into  the  real  world,  or  a  determ- 
ining of  the  objeotlve  by  a  (freel;  pro- 
duced) Idea  in  ns. 

By  this  second  oonvictioa,  a  second 
problem  is  determined,  vix.  s  bow,  by 
something  merely  thought,  an  objeetive  is 
alterable,  SO  as  completely  to  oorrespond 
with  that  something  thought. 

Since  upon  this  assumption  the  possibil- 
ity of  all  free  aetioB  tests,  the  solution  of 
this  problem  is  praetical  philosophy. 

0.  But  with  these  two  problems  we  find 
ourselves  inTolved  in  a  contradiction.  Ao- 
cording  to  B,  there  is  demanded  the  do- 
minion of  thought  (the  Ideal)  over  tbe 
world  of  sense ;  bat  how  is  this  coneeiT- 
able,  if  (aooordiog  to  A)  tbe  idea,  In  its 
origin,  ia  already  only  the  slave  of  the  ob- 
jeotlve t  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  real 
world  is  something  qnite  independent  of 
ns,  and  in  aooordanee  with  which,  as  their 
pattern,  oar  ideas  must  shape  themselves 
(by  A),  then  it  is  inoonceivablo  how  Uie 
real  world,  on  the  other  hand,  can  shape 
itfclf  after  ideas  inns  (bjB).  In  a  word, 
in  the  theoretical  certainty  we  lose  tbe 
praotieal }  In  the  prnaticat  we  lose  the  the- 
oretioal.    It    is    impossible    that    there 


should  be  at  once  truth  in  our  knowledge 
and  reality  i^  onr  volition. 

Ibis  contradiotion  must  be  solved,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  philosophy  at  all ;  and  ike 
solution  of  this  problem,  or  the  answering 
of  the  question :  How  can  ideas  be  con- 
oefved  as  shaping  themselves  aoeording  to 
objects,  and  at  the  same  time  objects  as 
shaping  themselves  to  ideas  P — is  not  the 
first,  but  tbe  highest,  task  of  tronsocndentol 
philosophy. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  sea  that  this  problem 
is  not  to  be  solved  either  in  theoretioal  or  in 
practical  philosophy,  bnt  In  a  liigher  one, 
which  is  the  oonDeatiog  link  between  the 
two,  neither  theoretical  nor  prootioal,  but 
both  at  once. 

How  at  once  the  objective  world  ooa- 
forms  itself  to  ideas  in  us,  and  ideas  in  ns 
conform  themselvea  to  the  objective  world, 
it  ia  impoaaible  to  ooooeive,  unless  there 
exiata,  between  the  two  worlds — the  ideal 
and  the  real — &  preestablished  barmonj. 
But  this  press  tab  lish  ad  harmony  itself  is  . 
not  'conceivable,  unless  the  activity, 
whereby  the  objective  world  is  produced, 
is  originally  identioal  with  that  whioh  dis- 
plays itaelt  in  volition,  and  vice  veria, 
■  Now  it  ia  undoubtedly  a  productitie  ac- 
tivity that  displaya  itself  in  volition ;  all 
free  action  is  productive  and  prodnotive 
only  with  conaoiouaneae.  If,  then,  we 
anppoae,  since  the  two  ootivitiee  are  one 
only  in  their  principle,  that  the  some  ac- 
tivity which  is  productive  with  coneeiooa- 
DOS*  in  free  action,  is  productive  withovl 
couBelooaneaa  in  the  production  of  the 
world,  this  preiatablishod  harmony  is  a 
reality,  and  the  contradiction  is  solved. 

If  we  suppose  that  all  this  ia  really  the 
case,  then  that  original  identity  of  the  ac- 
tivity, which  ia  buay  in  tbe  production  of 
the  world,  with  that  whioh  displaya  Itself 
in  volition,  will  exhibit  itaelf  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  former,  and  these  will 
neoeatarily  appear  as  the  productions  of 
on  activity  at  once  conscious  and  uncon- 
•oicna. 

Natore,  as  a  whole,  no  leas  than  in  jta 
different  productiona,  will,  of  neoeaslty, 
appear  as  a  work  produced  with  conscioas- 
nese,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  produe- 
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tioD  of  the  blinilest  ntechaDiim.  It  is  the 
r«Balt  of  purpose,  vilboat  being  demon- 
strable M  Buoh.  The  philosophy  of  the 
ftims  of  Natare,  or  teleology,  ie  therefore 
the  required  point  of  union  between  theo- 
retical and  practical  philoaophj. 

D.  Hitherto,  ye  have  postulated  only  In 
general  terms  the  identity  of  the  uncon- 
eciouB  activity,  which  has  produced  Na- 
tare, and  the  consciouB  aotifity,  which 
exhibitB  itself  in  rolition,  without  haTing 
decided  where  the  principle  of  this  activ- 
ity lies— irhether  in  Nature  or  in  us. 

Now,  the  system  of  knowledge  can  be 
regarded  as  complete  only  when  it  referts 
to  its  principle.  TrRDBoendental  philoso- 
phy, therefore,  could  be  oumplete  only 
when  that  identity— the  bighest  solution 
of  its  whole  problem — could  be  demon- 
strated in  its  principle,  the  Ego. 

It  is  therefore  postulated  that,  in  tbe 
sabjectiTe — in  the  consciousness  itself — 
that  activity,  at  once  conscious  and  nu- 
ooDscious,  can  be  shown. 

Such  an  actiTity  oiin  be  no  other  than 
the  lulfietic,  and  every  work  of  art  can  bo 
conceived  only  as  the  product  of  such. 
The  ideal  work  of  art  and  the  real  world 
of  objects  are  therefore  products  of  one 
and  the  same  activity ;  the  meeting  of  the 
two  (the  conscious  and  the  unconscious] 
without  cunsciousnesB,  give*  the  real — uith 
oonecioaBneBS,  the  »sthetio  world. 

The  objective  world  is  only  the  primal, 
still  unconscious,  poetry  of  the  mind ;  the 
universal  organiifn  of  philosophy,  the  key- 
stone of  its  whole  arch,  is  the  philosophy 
of  art. 

ir. — OROAK  OF  TRtNSCEKDINTAL  FHILOSOPET. 

1.  The  only  immediate  object  of  tran- 
soendeutal  consideration  is  the  subjective 
(11.) ;  the  only  organ  for  philosophising 
in  this  manner  is  the  inner  sent«,  and  its 
object  is  such  that,  unlike  that  of  mathe- 
matics, it  can  never  become  the  object  of 
external  intnition.  The  object  of  mathe- 
maties,  to  be  sure,  exists  as  little  outside 
oE  knowledge,  as  thnt  of  philosophy.  Tbe 
whole  existence  of  mnthematica  rests  on 
intuition  ;  it  exists,  therefore,  only  in  in- 
tuition; and  this  intuition  itself  is  an  ex- 


ternal one.  In  addition  to  this,  the  math- 
ematician never  has  to  deal  immediately 
with  the  intuition— the  construotion  itself-' 
but  only  with  the  thing  constraoted,  wbicb, 
of  Bourse,  san  be  exhibited  outwardly; 
whereas  the  phllosopber  looks  only  at  the 
act  of  ooDStruotion  itself,  which  is  purely 
an  internal  one. 

2.  Moreover,  the  objecta  of  the  tran- 
scendental pbiloaopher  have  no  ezistenea, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  freely  pro- 
duced. Nothing  can  compel  to  this  pro- 
duction, any  more  than  the  exteiual  de- 
scribing of  a  figure  can  compel  one  to 
regard  it  internally.  Just  as  tbe  existence 
of  a  matbematieal  figure  rests  on  the  outer 
.  sense,  so  the  whole  reality  of  a  philoso- 
phloal  idea  rests  npon  tbe  inner  sense. 
The  whole  object  of  this  philosophy  is  no 
other  than  the  action  of  Intelligence  ac- 
cording to  fixed  laws.  This  action  ean  be 
conceived  only  by  means  of  a  peculiar, 
direct,  inner  Intuition,  and  this  again  is 
possible  only  by  prodnotion.  But  this  is 
not  enough.  In  pbilosopbiiing,  one  is  not 
only  the  object  eonsidered,  but  always  at  the 
same  time  the  subject  oonsidering.  To  the 
understanding  of  philosophy,  therefore, 
there  are  two  oonditiona  indispensable : 
first,  that  tbe  philosopher  ebalL  be  engaged 
in  a  oontinnous  internal  activity,  in  a  con- 
tinuous production  of  those  primal  aotioas 
of  the  intelligence;  second,  that  he  shall 
be  engaged  in  continuous  teflectiOD  upon 
tbe  prodactive  actios; — in  a  word,  that  he 
shall  be  at  onoe  the  contemplated  (proda- 
cing)  and  the  oont  em  plating. 

3.  By  this  continuous  duplicity  of  pro- 
duction and  intuition,  that  most  become 
an  object  which  is  otherwise  tefiected  by 
nothing.  It  cannot  be  shown  here,  but 
will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  that  this 
becoming-refiected  on  the  part  of  the 
absolutely  unconscious  and  non- objective, 
is  possible  only  by  an  ssstbetio  act  of  the 
imagination.  Meanwhile,  so  much  is  plain 
from  what  has  already  been  proved,  that 
all  philosophy  is  productive.  Philosophy, 
therefore,  no  less  than  art,  rests  upon  the 
productive  faculty,  and  the  difiTerenee  be- 
tween the  two,  upon  the  different  direotion 
of    the    productive  power.    For  whoreas 
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pTodsetion  in  ut  ii  directed  outward,  in 
ordai  to  reject  the  nnconioioiu  by  pro* 
doela,  pbitoaophioal  production  ia  directed 
immedifttelj  inward,  in  order  to  lefleoi  it 
in  iDtelleetnftl  iotuitioD.  The  real  eenae 
bj  whicb  thfg  kind  of  philoBopfaj  muet  be 
gruped,  ia  therefore  (he  mthetic  sense, 
and  hence  it  is  th&t  the  philosophy  of  ut 
is  the  trne  organum  of  philosophy  (  lit.) 

Out  of  tbe  vulgar  reality  there  are  only 
two  means  of  exit — poetrj,  irhieb  trans- 
ports us  into  an  ideal  world,  and  philoso- 
phy, which  makes  the  real  world  vaniah 
before  UB.  It  la  not  plain  why  the  sense 
for  philosophy  sboald  be  mors  generally 
diffused  than  that  for  poetry,  especially 
among  that  olase  of  meu,  who, whether  bj 
mamory-work  (nothing  destroys  more  di- 
rectly the  productive]  or  by  dead  apecuta- 
tion  (rninous  to  all  imaginative  povrer], 
bare  completely  lost  the  nsthetio  organ. 

4.  It  is  unueceasary  to  occupy  time  with 
eommoD-places  about  the  aenap  of  truth, 
and  about  ntter  nnconcem  in  regard  to 
resulta,  although  it  might  be  asked,  what 
other  conTicCiou  cnn  yet  be  sacred  to  him 
who  laya  hauda  upon  the  most  certain  of 
all — that  there  are  thioga  outside  of  us? 
We  may  rather  take  one  glance  more  at  the 
so-called  olaima  of  tbe  commOD  under- 
standing. 
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The  common  understanding  in  matters 
of  philosophy  haa  no  olaiins  whataoever, 
except  tboaa  which  every  objeot  of  exam- 
ination haa,t>t«.,to  be  completely  explain- 
ed. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  any  part  of  our  buai- 
nesa  to  prove  that  what  it  considers  true, 
ia  true,  but  only  t(i  exhibit  the  unavoidable 
charaoler  of  its'  {lluaions.  This  implies 
that  the  objective  world  belongs  only  to 
tbe  nacesaary  limitations  which  render 
■elf-oonsoioaanesa  (which  is  1)  possible ; 
it  ia  enough  for  the  common  underaiaod- 
ing,  if  from  this  view  ^galn  the  necessity 
of  its  view  ia  derived. 

For  this  purpoae  it  is  neoessary,  not  only 
that  the  innerworks  of  the  mental  activity 
should  be  laid  open,  and  the  mecbaniam  of 
neoeasarj  ideas  revealed,  but  alao  thai  it 
shonld  be  shown  by  what  peculiarity  of 
onr  nature  it  is,  that  what  has  reality  only 
in  our  intuition,  is  reflected  to  ns  aa  some- 
thing existing  outside  of  us. 

As  natural  acienoe  produces  idealiam 
out  of  realism,  by  mentalicing  tbe  laws  of 
Nature  into  laws  of  intelligence,  or  super- 
inducing the  formal  upon  the  material 
(I.),  so  transcendental  philosophy  pro- 
duces realism  out  of  idealism,  by  mate- 
rialising  the  laws  of  Nature,  or  introdnoiug 
the  material  into  tbe  formal. 


Bebmen,  tbe  subtileat  thinker  on  Genesia 
ainee  Plato,  conceives  that  Nature  fell  from 
ita  original  oncneaa  by  fault  of  Luoifer 
before  man  rose  physically  from  its  ruins  ; 
and  moreover,  that  hia  present  eziatence, 
being  the  struggle  to  recover  from  Nature's 
lapse,  ia  embarrassed  with  double  difficul- 
ties by  deflection  from  rectitudit  on  hie 
part.  We  think  it  needs  no  Lucifer  other 
than  mankind  collectively  conspiring,  to 
account  for  Nature's  miabopa,  or  Man's. 
SiDce,  a«suming  man  to  be  Nature's  ances- 


tor, and  Nature  man'it  ruins  rather,  himself 
is  the  impediment  be  seeks  to  remove; 
and,  moreover,  conceiving  Nature  bk  cor- 
responding in  Urge— or  macroconmically — 
to  big  intents,  for  whataoever  embarraBs- 
menta  he  finds  therein,  himself,  and  none 
other,  takes  the  blame.  Eldest  of  crea- 
tures, and  progenitor  of  all  below  bint, 
personally  one  and  impcriabnble  in  PHBcnce, 
it  follows  that  if  debased  forms  appear  in 
Nature,  it  must  be  consequent  on  Mno'e  de- 
generacy prior  to  iheir  geneais.  And  it  ii 
only  as  he  lapses  out  of  bis  integrity,  by 
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debasing  his  easeDce,  that  he  impairs  hia 
origioal  likeuesi,  and  drags  it  into  the 
prone  shapes  of  the  animal  kingdom— these 
being  the  eSgiei  and  Testigoa  of  his  indi- 
Tldaaliied  and  shattered  personality.  Be- 
hold theso  njistarts  of  bis  loins,  every- 
where the  mimios  jeering  at  him  saaolly, 
or  gailj  parodying  their  fallen  lord. 

"  Mai  luivr  fa*  whs  hfttb  It  plm  narigiied 
Tv  hb  bawti,  ud  lUuIOiHMnd  fall  mind ; 
Oia  Dit  bli  horiB,  pal,  wolf,  mai  mrj  lMUt| 

And  k  not  up*  hlniMlf  (o  all  (lu  IHt,"* 

It  is  m&a  alODO  who  conoeives  and  brings 
forth  the  beast  in  him,  that  swerres  and 
dies;  perrersion  of  will  by  mis-ohoice  be- 
ing the  fate  that  precipitates  him  into  teT- 
pontine  form,  clothed  in  duplicity,  cleft 
into  sex, 

"  Pun  «r  Uu>(  Put  Thloh  ODS*  n*  alL" 

It  is  bat  one  and  the  same  soul  in  him, 
entertaining  a  dialogue  with  himself,  that 
is  symboliied  in  The  Serpent,  Adam,  and 
the  Woman  ;  nor  need  there  be  fabulons 
"Paradises  Lost  or  Regained,"  for  setting 
In  relief  this  serpent  symbol  of  temptation, 
this  Lord  or  Lueifer  in  out  spirilnal  Eden : 

"  lint  iW*  of  hamu  Uad, 
Whkh  (Hw  nouln*  TUh  nua  dotti  find 
JdT  in  hl4  pivtnn'a  nopuj ; 
Whmnra.alul  (dollant* Jofawd, 


"I  Inquired  what  iniquity  was,  and  (bund 
It  to  be  no  substance,  but  perversion  of  the 
Will  from  the  Supreme  One  towards  lower 
things." — St.  Jaguitint. 

Better  is  he  who  ia  above  temptation 
than  he  wbo,  being  tempted,  overcomes  ; 
since  the  latter  but  suppresses  the  evil  in- 
clination in  his  breast,  which  the  former 
has  not.  Whoever  is  tempted  has  so  far 
sinned  as  to  entertain  the  tempting  Inst 
stirring  within  him,  and  betraying  his 
lapse  from  singleness  or  holiness.  Tb« 
virtuous  ohoose,  and  are  virtooos  by  choice ; 
while  the  holy,  being  one,  arj  above  all 
need  of  deliberating,  their  volitions  an- 


*  "  Had  man  withstood  the  trial,  his  de- 
•cendants  would  bare  been  born  one  from 
anolherinthesame  way  that  Adam — i.e.  man- 


Bwering  spontaneoDsly  to  their  desires.  It 
is  the  cleft  personality,  or  olA«r  within,  that 
confronts  and  seduces  the  Will ;  the  Ad- 
versary and  Deuoe  we  become  individnallj, 
and  thus  impersonate  in  the  Snake.t 

m. — SIBPIKT   RKBDL. 

One  were  an  (Edipus  to  ezpoand  this 
serpent  mythology;  yet  falling  this,  were 
to  miss  finding  the  keys  to  the  mysteries 
of  Genesis,  and  Natnre  were  the  chaos  and 
abyss ;  since  hereby  the  one  rejoins  man's 
parted  personality,  and  recreates  lost  man- 
kind. Coeval  with  flesh,  the  symbol  ap- 
pears wherever  trnoes  of  civilisation  exist, 
a  remnant  of  it  in  the  ancient  Ph alios  wor- 
ship having  come  to  ns  disguised  in  our 
May-day  dance.    Nor  was  it  confined  to  , 

carnal  knowledge  merely.     The    serpent  . 

symboliied  divine  wisdom,  also;  and  it 
was  under  this  acceptation  that  it  became 
associated  with  those  *'  traditionary  teach- 
ers of  mankind  whose  genial  wisdom  en- 
titled them  to  divine  honors."  An  early 
Christian  sect,  called  Uphites,  worshipped 
it  as  the  porHOnation  of  natural  knowledge.  - 

So  the  injunction,  "  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents 
and  harmless  as  doves,"  becomes  the  more 
significant  when  we  learn  that  »eraph  in 
the  original  means  a  serpent;  cherub,  a 
dove ;  these  again  symbolising  facts  in 
osteologioal  sciencp  as  connected  with  the 
latest  dieories  of  the  invertebrated  ora- 

*  It  Is  a  miserable  thing  to  have  been  happy ; 
and  a  self^contracted  wretchedness  is  a  double 
one.  Hnd  fellcitj  always  been  a  stranger  to 
bnmanitj,  our  present  misery  had  been  none ; 
and  had  not  buraelTei  been  the  authors  ofonr 
ruins,  less.  We  might  have  been  made  un- 
happy, but,  since  we  are  miseraUe,  we  t^oee 
It.  He  tliat  gave  our  outward  eigoymenis 
might  have  taken  them  from  ni,  but  none 
could  have  robbed  oa  of  innocence  but  oar- 
selves.  While  man  knew  no  sin,  he  was  igno- 
rant of  nothios  that  It  imported  humanity  lo 
know  1  but  when  be  had  sinned,  the  same 
transgression  that  opened  his  eyes  to  see  his 
own  shame,  shut  tiiera  against  most  things 
else  but  it  and  the  newiy  Durcfaased  misery. 
With  the  nakedness  of  his  body,  be  saw  that 
of  his  soul,  and  the  blindness  and  dismay  of 
his  faculties  to  which  his  former  lonocence 
was  a  stranger,  and  that  which  showed  them 
to  bim  made  them.  We  are  not  now  like  the 
creatures  we  were  made,  having  not  only  lost 
our  IMsker's  loiaee  but  oar  own;  and  do  not 
much  more  transcend  the  creatures  placed  at 
our  feet,  than  we  come  short  of  OUT  ancient 
•elves . " — Glaavill, 


njnni  kcoapted  by  eminent  natorallata,  Rod 
eo  BubstuitutfDg  the  ijinbol  in  natare ; 
this  being  opbiomorphous,  ft  series  of 
spires,  OTDwned,  winged,  webbed,  finned, 
footed  in  struotare,  set  ereot,  prone,  Irsil- 
ing,  u  obarged  witli  life  in  bigber  poteno; 
or  lowor;  man,  aapreme  in  personal  np- 
rightneea,  and  holding  the  soeptre  of  do- 
minion aa  he  malntaine  hia  inborn  reeti- 
t>de,  or  loBing  bia  prerogatiTe  aa  he  Upiea 
from  bia  integritj,  thua  debasing  his  form 
and  pareelling  hia  gifta  awa;  la  the  prone 
ahapea  diatiibnted  thronghont  Natnr^s 
kingdoms  ;  or,  again,  aspiring  for  lost  aa- 
pTBmaoy,  he  uplifts  and  orowna  hia  fallen 
form  with  forehead,  oonntenanoe,  speech, 
therehj  liberating  the  genius  from  th« 
alima  of  ita  prone  periods,  and  restoring 
it  to  rectitude,  religion,  aeience,  fellswr 
ehip,  the  ideal  arts." 

•■  UnlM  abon  Umi^tu  nn 


"  The  form  fi  in  the  archp^pe  befarp  It  ap' 
peari  in  the  work,  in  the  diviae  mind  before 
it  eciati  in  the  creature." — iMbniU. 

Aa  the  male  !mpregn«tea  the  female,  ao 
mind  charges  matter  with  form  and  fecun- 
dity; the  spermatio  world  being  life  in 
transmission  and  body  in  embryo.  So  the 
egg  is  a  genesis  and  aeminary  of  forms, 
(the  kingdoms  of  animated  nature  sleeping 
coiled  in  its  yolk)  and  awaits  the  quicken- 
ing magnetism  that  ushers  them  into  lij;ht. 
Herein  the  human  emhryon  unfoldi  in 
series  the  lineomenta  of  all  forms  in  the 
living  hierarchy,  to  he  fixed  at  last  in  its 
miocoeosm,  unreeling  therefrom  Its  facnU 
ties  into  filamental  organs,  spinning  so 
minutely  the  threads,  "  that  were  it  phys- 
ieolty  possible  to  diiaolTe  away  all  other 
members  of  the  body,  there  would  still  re- 
main the  full  and  perfect  figure  of  a  man. 
And  it  is  this  perfect  eerebro- spinal  axis, 

*  "I  raa!ntalnthatthe  different  types  of  the 
faaman  TamiEy  hare  an  Independeot  oriffin,  one 
from  the  other,  and  are  not  descended  from 
common  ancestor*.  In  lact,  I  believe  that 
men  were  created  in  nations,  not  in  Indlvid- 
nols;  but  not  In  nations  in  the  present  seme 
of  the  word ;  on  the  contrary.  In  such  crowds 
AS  exhibited  slight.  If  any,  direnlty  among 
tbemselres,  except  that  of  sex." — Agauix. 


this  statue-like  tissue  of  filaments,  that, 
physically  speaking.  Is  the  man."  The 
mind  abore  contains  him  spiritnally,  and 
reveals  him  physically  to  himself  and  bis 
kind.  Every  creature  assists  in  its  own 
formation,  aonls  being  essentially  creative 
and  craving  form. 

"For  the  creature  delights  in  the  image 
of  the  Creator ;  and  the  soul  of  man  will 
in  a  manner  clasp  God  to  herself.  Having 
nothing  mortal,  she  is  wholly  inebriated 
from  God;  for  she  glories  in  the  harmony 
under  which  the  human  body  exists."* 

V. — FHOHITBim. 
■'  laugo  Dal  Id  aDluo ;  dbbcU,  In  oarpon." 

Man  is  a  soul,  informed  ^sj  divine  ideas, 
and  bodying  forth  their  image.  His  mind 
is  the  nnit  and  measure  of  things  visible 
and  invisible.  In  him  stir  the  areatnres 
potentially,  and  through  his  personal  voUt 
tions  are  conceived  and  brought  forth  in 
matter  whatsoever  be  sees,  touches,  and 
treads  under  foot.    The  planet  he  spins. 


(Mila  irnHl  Bbnad ; 
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Aid  Ood  boKl  of  fMbta  Ici 


A  theosmeter — an  instrument  of  instru- 
ments— he  gathers  in  himself  all  forces, 
partakes  in  his  plenitude  of  omniscience, 
being  spirit's  acme,  and  calmlnation  In  na- 
ture. A  quickening  spirit  and  mediator 
between  mind  and  matter,  he  conspires 
with  all  aonls,  with  the  Sonl  of  souls,  in 
generating  the  substanoe  in  which  he  im- 
merses his  form,  and  wherein  he  embosoms 
his  essence.  Not  elemental,  but  funda- 
mental, essential,  he  generates  elements 
and  forces,  expiring  while  consuming,  and 
perpetually  replenishing  hia  waste;   the 

*  "Thou  hsst  possessed  my  reins,  thon  hast 
cavered  me  in  taj  mother's  womb.  My  sub- 
stance was  not  hid  from  thee  when  I  was  made 
in  a  secret  place,  and  there  cnriously  wrought 
as  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth :  there  thine 
eyei  did  see  my  substance  yet  beinK  imperfect: 
and  Id  thy  Book  were  hll  my  members  writ-- 
len,  which  in  contlnnance  were  fashioned 
when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them." — PaALM. 
cxxxix :  13, 16,  16. 


final  coDflagmtion  a.  canent  fact  of  hts  ex- 
istence. Doea  tbe  assertion  seem  incred- 
ible, absurd  ?  But  science,  grown  lamin- 
OQB  aKd  transcendent,  bold);  declaTea 
that  lite  to  the  senses  is  abiaie,  refeeding 
steadilj  its  flame  from  the  atmosphere  it 
kindlea  into  life,  its  embers  the  spent  re- 
mains from  which  rises  perpetnallj  tho 
new-bom  Phccniz  into  regions  where  flame 
is  lost  ill  itself,  and  light  its  resolvent  em- 
blem." 


"  It  has  ever  been  the  misfortune  of  tbe  mere 
materialist,  in  his  mania  for  matter  on  tlie  one 
bund  and  dread  oF  ideas  on  the  other,  to  invert 
nature's  order,  and  tlius  hang  the  vorld's  pic- 
ture as  a  man  witli  his  heels  upwards." — t'ad- 

This  inverse  order  of  thought  conducts 
of  necessitj  to  conclusions  as  derogatory 
to  himself  as  to  Nature's  author.  Assuming 
matter  as  his  basis  of  investigation,  force 
as  father  of  thought,  he  confounds  facul- 
ties with  organs,  life  with  brute  substance, 
and  mnst  needs  pile  his  atom  atop  of  atom, 
oement  cell  on  cell,  in  construotiug  bis 
column,  sconce  mounting  sconce  aspiringl  j 
as  it  rises,  till  bis  shaft  of  gifts  crown  itself 
■urrepCitiousl;  with  the  ape's  glorified 
effigy,  as  Nature's  frontispiece  and  head. 
Life's  atomy  with  life  omitted  altogether, 
man  wanting.  Not  thus  reads  the  ideal 
naturalist  the  Book  of  lives.  But  opening 
at  spirit,  and  thence  proceeding  to  ideas 
and  finding  their  types  in  matter,  life  un- 
folds itself  naturally  in  organs,  faculties 
begetting  forces,  mind  moulding  things 
substantially,  its  connections  and  inter- 
dependencies  appear  in  series  and  degrees 

*  "Man  feeds  upon  air,  the  plant  collecting 
the  materials  from  the  atmosphere  and  com- 
pounding them  for  bis  food.  Even  life  itself, 
as  we  know  it,  is  hut  a  process  of  combustion, 
of  which  decomposition  is  the  final  conclusion ; 
through  this  combustiou  all  the  conaliluenti 
return  l>ack  into  air,  a  few  ashes  remaining  to 
the  earth  from  whence  they  came.  But  from 
these  embers,  slowly  invisible  Bmaei,  arise 
into  regions  where  our  science  has  no  Lun|;er 
.any  value." — SchStidat. 


as  he  traces  the  leaves,  tboaght  the  key  to 
originals,  man  the  connexus,  archetype, 
and  classifier  of  things ;  be,  straightway, 
leading  forth  abreast  of  himself  the  ani- 
mated creation  from  tbe  chaos, — the  prime- 
val Adam  naming  his  mates,  himself  their 
ancestor,  contemporary  and  ai 


If  the  age  of  iron  and  brass  be  hard  opOD 
us,  fast  welding  its  fetters  and  chains 
about  OUT  foreheads  and  limbs,  here,  too,i» 
tbe  Promethean  fire  of  thought  to  liberate 
letters,  science,  art,  philosophy,  nsing  tbe 
new  agencies  let  loose  by  tbe  Dsedalus  of 
mechanic  invention  and  disooverj,  in  the 
service  of  tbe  soul,  as  of  tbe  senses.  Hav- 
ing recovered  the  omnipresence  in  nature, 
graded  space,  tunnelled  the  abyss,  joined 
ocean  and  land  by  living  wires,  stolen  the 
chemistry  of  atom  and  solar  ray,  made 
light  our  painter,  tbe  lightning  oar  runaer, 
thonght  IS  pushing  its  inquiries  into  the 
unexplored  regions  of  man's  personality, 
for  whose  survey  and  service  every  modern 
instrument  lends  the  outlay  and  moani — 
facilities  ample  and  unprecedented — new 
instruments  for  tbe  new  discoverers.  Using 
DO  longer  contentedly  tbe  eyes  of  a  toiling 
circuitous  logic,  the  genius  takes  the  track 
of  the  creative  thought,  intuitively,  coemi- 
oally,  ontologically.  A  subtler  analysis  is 
finely  disseminated,  a  broader  sjutbesis 
acourately  generalised  from  the  materials 
accumulated  on  the  mind  during  (bo  cen- 
turies, tbe  globe's  contents  being  gathered 
in  from  all  quarters :  the  book  of  creation, 
newly  illustrated  and  posted  to  date.  The 
new  Calculus  is  ours :  na  organou  alike 
serviceable  to  naturalist  and  metaphysi- 
cian :  a  Dialogic  for  resolving  things  into 
thoughts,  matter  into  mind,  power  into 
personality,  man  into  God,  many  into  one ; 
soul  in  souls  seen  as  tbe  creative  control- 
ling spirit,  pulsating  in  all  bodies,  inspir- 
ing, animating,  organixing,  immanent  id 
the  atoms,  circulating  at  centre  and  cir- 
cumference, willing  in  all  wills,  peritoo- 
ally  embosoming  all  persons  in  unbroken 
synthesis  of  Being. 
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ANALYSIS    OF    HEGEL'S    ESTHETICS. 

»  h«Mh  «t  Ob.  Buuu,  bj  t.  X.  tUBTUN. 

3.  Bat  thfi  movement  1b  short.  The 
ideal  stjle  pasaes  quickly  to  the  grncefal, 
to  the  agreeable.  Here  appear*  an  aim 
different  from  that  of  the  realEzation  of 
the  beautiful,  vbich  pare  nrt  onght  to 
propose  to  Itielf,  10  wit :  the  intention  of 
pleasing,  of  prodaoing  an  iinpreflsion  on 
the  BOul.  Hence  arige  works  of  a  ntyle 
elaborate  with  art,  and  a  certain  seeking 
for  external  embelliahments.  The  snbjecl 
is  no  more  tbe  principal  thing.  The  at- 
tention of  the  artist  is  distracted  by  orna- 
ments and  aooesBories — by  the  deoorations, 
the  trimmings,  the  simpering  airs,  the  at* 
titades  and  graoefal  postures,  or  the  Tivid 
colors  and  the  attraotive  forms,  the  laxur; 
of  ornaments  and  draperies,  the  learned 
making  of  verse.  Bot  the  general  effect 
remains  without  grandeur  and  without  no- 
bleness. Beautiful  proportions  and  grand 
masses  give  place  to  moderate  dimensions, 
or  are  masked  with  ornaments.  The 
graceful  style  begets  the  ityle  for  efftet, 
which  is  an  exaggeration  of  it.  The  art 
■then  becomes  altogether  oonspicuous;  it 
calls  the  attention  of  the  spectator  bj 
everything  that  oan  strike  the  senses.  The 
artist  Burrenders  to  it  his  personal  ends 
and  his  design.  In  this  epeoics  of  Ute- 
i-ttU  with  the  pablie,  there  is  betrayed 
throagh  all,  the  deaire  of  exhibiting  his 
wit,  of  attracting  admiration  for  his  abil- 
ity, bis  skill,  his  power  of  esecntion. 
This  art — without  DBtnralDess,  fnll  of  co- 
quetry,  of  artifice  and  affectation,  the  op- 
posite of  the  severe  style  which  yields 
nothing  to  the  public— is  tbe  style  of  the 
epochs  of  decadence.  Frequently  it  has 
recourse  to  a  last  artiSoe,  to  the  affec- 
tation of  profundity  and  of  simplicity, 
which  is  then  only  obsoority,  a  myeterioos 
profundity  which  oonceals  an  absence  of 
ideas  and  a  real  impotence.  This  air  of 
mystery,  which  parades  itself,  is  in  its 
turn,  hardly  better  than  coquetry;  the 
principle  is  the  same — the  desire  of  pro- 
ducing an  effect. 

The  author  then  passes  to  the  Divition 


.Stbth  or  TBB  PimctTLAK  Ans. 

Under  the  bead  of  "  System  of  the  Par- 
ticalar  Arts,"  Hegel  sets  forth,  in  this 
third  part,  the  theory  of  each  of  the  arts — 
ATchitectvre,  HctUptwe,  Painting,  MvMc 
and  Poelry. 

Before  proceeding  to  tbe  division  of  the 
arts,  he  glances  at  the  differeot  ttylet 
which  distinguish  the  different  epochs  of 
tbeir  development.  He  reduces  them  to 
three  styles :  the  Hmple  or  severe,  tbe 
{deal  or  beautiful,  and  the  graceful. 

1.  At  first  the  simple  and  natural  ity!e 
presentH  itself  to  us,  but  it  is  not  the 
truly  natural  or  true  simplicity.  That 
supposes  a  previous  perfection.  Primi- 
tive simplicity  ia  grosB,  confused,  rigid, 
inanimate.  Art  in  its  infancy  is  heavy 
and  trifling,  destitute  of  life  and  liberty, 
without  expression,  or  with  an  exagger- 
ated vivacity.  Still  harsh  and  rude  la  its 
commencements,  it  becomes  by  degrees 
master  of  form,  and  learns  to  unite  it 
intimately  with  content.  It  arrives  thus  at 
a  severe  beanty.  This  style  is  the  Beauti- 
ful in  its  lofty  simplicity.  It  is  restricted 
to  reproducing  a  subject  with  its  essential 
traits.  Disdaining  gtaoe  and  ornament,  It 
contents  itself  with  tbe  general  and  grand 
expression  which  springs  from  the  subject, 
without  the  artist's  exhibiting  himself  and 
revealing  bis  personality  In  It. 

2.  Next  in  order  eomes  the  beantifnl 
style,  tbe  ideal  and  pure  style,  which 
holds  the  mean  between  simple  expression 
end  a  marked  tendency  to  the  gracefal. 
Its  character  is  vitality,  combined  with  a 
calm  and  beautiful  grandeur.  Grace  is 
not  wanting,  but  there  is  rather  a  natural 
carelessness,  a  simple  complacency,  than 
tbe  desire  to  please — a  beauty  indifferent 
to  the  exterior  charms  which  blossom  of 
themselves  upon  tbe  surface.  Suclvis  the 
ideal  of  the  beautiful  style — the  style  of 
Phidias  and  Homer.  It  is  the  culminating 
point  of  art. 
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qf  the  Aril'  The  DommoD  method  oluses 
them  oooording  to  their  means  o(  repre- 
BenUtiob,  w)d  the  eenaes  to  which  tbej 
are  addreaaed.  Two  aeniea  odIj  are  af- 
fected b;  the  peioeptioD  of  the  beautiful : 
tt^At,  which  perceives  fonsi  and  colors, 
and  hearing,  which  perceives  soands. 
Hence  the  division  into  artt  of  detiffn  and 
nivMcal  art.  Poetry,  which  employs 
speech,  and  addresses  itself  to  the  imag- 
ination, forms  a  domain  apart.  Without 
discarding  this  division,  Hegel  oombines 
it  with  another  more  philosophieal  princi- 
ple of  classification,  and  one  which  is 
taken  no  longer  from  the  external  means 
of  art,  but  from  their  internal  relation  to 
the  very  content  of  the  ideas  which  it  Is 
to  represent. 

Art  has  for  object  the  lepreaenlation  of 
the  ideal.  The  arts  ought  then  to  be 
classed  aooording  to  the  measure  in  which 
they  are  more  or  less  capable  of  czpreu- 
ing  it.  This  gradation  will  have  at  the 
same  time  the  advantage  of  corresponding 
to  historic  progress,  and  to  the  funda- 
mental forms  of  art  previously  studied. 

According  to  this  principle,  the  arts 
marshal  themselves,  and  sooceed  one 
another,  to  form  a  regular  and  complete 
system,  thus : 

1.  First  Ardiitecturt  presents  itself. 
This  art,  in  fact,  is  incapahle  of  repre- 
senting an  idea  otherwise  than  in  a  vague, 
indeterminate  manner.  It  fashions  the 
masses  of  Inorganic  nature,  according  to 
the  laws  of  matter  and  geometrical  pro- 
portions ;  it  disposes  them  with  regnUrity 
and  symmetry  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
offer  to  the  eyes  an  Image  which  is  a  sim- 
ple reflex  of  the  spirit,  a  dumb  symbol  of 
the  thought.  Architecture  is  at  the  same 
time  appropriated  to  ends  whioh  are  for- 
eign to  it:  it  is  destined  to  furnish  a 
dwelling  for  man  and  a  temple  for  Divin- 
ity; it  most  shelter  under  its  roof,  fn  its 
enclosure,  the  other  arts,  and,  in  particu* 
lar,  seolptore  and  painting. 

E'er  these  reasons  architectnie  should, 
historically  and  logically,  ha  placed  first 
in  the  series  of  the  arts. 

2.  In  a  higher  rank  is  Scnlptnre,  whioh 
already  exhibits  spirit  under  eertain  de< 
terminate  traits.    Its  object,  in  fact,  is 


spirit  Individ naliied,  revealed  hy  the  hn- 
mao  form  and  its  living  organism.  Under 
this  visible  appearance,  by  the  features  of 
the  countenance,  and  the  proportions  of 
the  body,  it  expresses  ideal  beauty,  divine 
calmness,  serenity — in  a  word,  the  olaaeio 
ideal.  I 

3.  Although  retained  in  the  world  of  | 
visible  forms.  Painting  offers  a  higher  de-  . 
gree  of  spirituality.  To  form,  it  adde  the  I 
different  phases  of  visible  appearance,  ' 
the  jllnsions  of  perspective,  color,  light  | 
and  shades,  and  thereby  It  becomes  capa- 

ble,  not  only  of  reproducing  the  various 
pictures  of  nature,  hat  also  of  expressing 
upon  canvas  the  most  profound  sentiments 
of  the  human  soul,  and  all  the  scenes  of  | 

ethical  life. 

4.  But,  as  an  expression  of  sentiment, 
Mvtic  still  surpasses  palntinf;.    What  it  ' 
expresses  is  the  soul  itself,  in  its  most  in- 
timate  and  profound  relations  j  and  this 

hy  a  sensuous  phenomenon,  equally  invis- 
ible, instan  tan  ecus,  intangible — sound — 
sonorous  vibrations,  which  resound  in  the  ' 

abysses  of  the  soul,  and  egitate  it 
throughont.  i 

5.  All  these  arts  culminate  in  Poetry, 
whieh  Includes  them  and  surpasses  them, 
and  whose  superiority  is  due  to  its  mode 
of  expression — ip««cA.  It  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  expressing  all  ideas,  all  sentiments, 
all  passions,  the  highest  conceptions  of 
the  Intelligence,  and  the  most  fugitive 
ImpresBions  of  the  soul.  To  it  alone  is 
given  to  lepreeeut  an  action  in  its  com- 
plete development  and  In  all  its  phases. 
It  is  the  univerBal  art — its  domain  Is  un- 
limited. Hence  it  is  divided  into  many 
species,  of  which  the  principal  are  eptc, 
^ric  and  dramatic  poetry. 

These  five  arts  form  the  complete  and 
organised  system  of  the  arts.  Others, 
such  as  the  art  of  gardtning,  dancing,  en- 
graving, ale.,  are  only  accessories,  and 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  preced- 
ing. They  have  not  the  right  to  occupy  a 
distinot  place  in  a  general  theory;  they 
would  only  introduce  confusion,  and  dis- 
figure the  fundamental  type  whioh  is  pe- 
cnliaT  to  each  of  them. 

Such  is  the  division  adapted  by  Hegel. 
He  oombines  it,  at  the  same  time,  with  his 
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gwettA  diTisiOD  of  tbe  forma  of  the  liii- 
torio  derelopment  of  ut.  Thni  nnhiteet-  * 
UN  appun  to  him  to  oorreapond  more 
particularlj  to  tbe  tgmbolic  type;  aonlp- 
tare  ia  tha  elauie  art,  par  excelUtiet ; 
piintiag  and  mueio  fill  the  OKiegorj  of  the 
romantic  arta.  Poetry,  u  an  nDiTersal, 
beloDgB  to  all  epooha. 

I.  AacBrracTURi. — In  the  atodj  of  uoht- 
tegtare,  Elegel  foUowa  %  pnrelj  hlatorio 
acthod.  He  limita  himielf  to  deaaribing 
ud  oharaeteriiiDg  ita  priDcipal  forma  in 
tii«  diffeieat  epooba  of  biatoiy.  Thia  &rt, 
in  fact,  lenda  iiaelf  to  an  Bbstraat  theory 
l«u  than  the  othera.  There  are  here  few 
prJDciplea  to  eitahliahi  and  when  w9  de- 
piTt  from  generalitiea,  we  enter  intb  the 
domain  of  mathematical  lawa,  or  into  tb« 
technical  applications,  foreign  to  pore 
acianee.  It  remalna,  then,  only  to  deter- 
ntna  the  aeaae  and  tbe  charaeter  of  ita 
mODnmeota,  in  their  relation  to  the  apirlt 
of  the  people,  and  the  epochs  to  which 
the;  belong.  It  ia  to  tbia  point  of  Tiew 
that  the  author  baa  doToted  himself.  Tbe 
diTiiiOD  which  he  adopta  on  thia  aabjeot, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  explaiaa  it, 
are  aa  followa  : 

The  object  of  aicbiteotire,  independent 
of  the  poaitlre  deaign  and  the  nae  to 
which  ita  monnmenta  are  appropriated,  ia 
to  expreaa  a  general  thonght,  hj  forma 
borrowed  from  inorganic  natare^bjinaaaee 
tuhioned  and  diapoaed  aooordlng  to  tho 
Uwa  of  geometry ,  and  meebonioa.  But 
whiterer  may  be  the  ideoa  and  the  im- 
pcMaioDB  which  the  appearance  of  an  edi- 
fice prodDoes,  It  nsTer  faralabea  other  than 
■a  obacnra  and  enigmatio  emblem.  Tbe 
thonght  ie  Tagnely  repreaented  bj  tboee 
material  forma  which  apirit  itaelf  doea  not 
animate. 

If  aach  ie  the  nature  of  this  art,  it  fol- 
lows  that,  eaaentislly  aymbolic,  it  most 
predominate  in  that  first  epooh  of  hiatory 
which  ia  diatingoiibed  by  tbe  aynbolio 
charaeter  of  ita  monnmenta.  Itmaat  show 
itielf  there  freer,  more  independent  of 
practical  ntility,  not  anbotdinated  to  a 
foreign  end.  Ita  essential  object  ought  to 
be  to  eipreaa  ideaa,  to  present  emblema,  to 
•jmbolise  tha  beliefe  of  those  peoples,  in- 
capable as  they  are  of  otherwiae  expreaa- 


ing  them.  It  ia  tbe  proper  language  of 
snob  an  epoch — a  langnage  enigmatio  and_ 
myateriona ;  it  indieates  the  effort  of  the 
imagination  to  repreaent  ideiia,  atill  vague. 
Ita  monnmenta  are  problema  propoaed  to 
fnture  agea,  and  which  aa  jet  ore  but  im- 
perfectly comprehended. 

Snob  is  tbe  oharootar  of  oriental  archi- 
tecture.   There  tbe  end  ia  valueless  or  ac- 
ceaaory;  the  aymbolio  espreaaion  is  the      ' 
principal  object.  Arohiteetare  is  iTtdepend- 
ml,  and  aonlptnre  ia  confoonded  with  it. 

The  monnmenta  of  Greek  and  Boman 
orcbiteoture  present  «  wholly  different 
character.  Here,  the  aim  of  ntility  ap- 
peara  clearly  dlatinct  from  expreasion. 
Tbe  pnrpoae,  tbe  design  of  the  monnment 
oomes  ont  in  an  oTident  manner.  It  ia  a 
dwelling,  a  ahelter,  a  temple,  etc. 

Sculpture,  for  ita  part,  ia  detached  from 
arebiteotnre,  and  oaeigns  its  end  to  it. 
The  image  of  the  god,  enoloaed  in  the 
temple,  ia  the  prinoipal  object.  The  tem- 
ple ia  only  a  ebelter,  an  external  attendant. 
Its  fonne  are  regulated  according  to  the 
laws  of  numbera,  and  the  propoitiona  of  a 
learned  eurythmj ;  but  ita  true  oma- 
menta  are  furnished  to  it  by  sculpture. 
Archlteotnra  oeoaea  then  to  be  independ- 
ent and  aymbolio;  it  becomea  dependent, 
aubordinated  to  a  poaitiTe  end. 

As  to  Chriatfan  orchiteotnre  or  that  of 
the  Middle  Agea,  it  presents  the  union  of 
the  two  preceding  obaracteristica.  It  is  at 
once  devoted  to  a  useful  end,  and  emi- 
nently expreaaive  or  aymbolio — dtpettdtnt 
and  indqiendetU.  Tbe  temple  ia  tbe  houae 
of  God;  it  fa  devoted  to  the  uses  and  oere- 
monlea  of  worship,  and  shows  througbont 
ita  deaign  in  ita  forma;  but  at  tbe  aome 
time  these  aymboliie  admirably  the  Chrie- 
tianldeo. 

Thus  the  symbolic,  olaeaio  and  romantic 
forma,  borrowed  from  history,  and  whfob 
mark  the  whole  development  of  art,  aerve 
for  the  division  and  olaaaifioation  of  tbe 
forma  of  architecture.  Tbia  being  eape- 
cially  the  art  which  is  exercised  in  tbe  do- 
main oF  matter,  the  essential  point  to  be 
distinguiahed  is  whether  tbe  monument 
which  is  addreaaed  to  tbe  eyes  includes  in 
itaelf  ita  own  meaning,  or  whether  it  is 
ooualdered  a*  n  meana  to  a  foreign  end, 
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or  fiaall;  whether,  althongh  In  the  lervios 
of  ft  foreigo  end,  it  preBerres  ita  independ- 
ence. 

The  btuti  of  the  dMsfao  being  thai 
placed,  Hej^el  jastifies  it  by  describing  the 
characteri  of  the  monuments  belonging  to 
those  three  epochs.  All  this  dBscriptive 
pArt  can  not  he  analjied :  we  are  obliged 
to  limit  oniselTes  to  seanring  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  KBDeral  featiues,  and  to  noting 
the  most  remarkable  points. 

(a)  Sincathediatinetivecharaeteriaticof 
symbolic  architecture  is  the  expression  of 
a  genera]  thought,  without  other  end  than 
the  representation  of  it,  the  interest  in  its 
monnments  is  leaa  in  (heir  positive  deaign 
than  in  the  religious  oonceptions  of  the 
people,  who,  not  having  other  means  of 
expression,  hare  embodied  their  thought, 
atiil  vague  and  confused,  in  these  gigantic 
masses  and  these  eolossal  images.  Entire 
nations  know  not  bow  otherwise  to  express 
their  religioae  beliefs.  Henoa  the  »jm- 
bolio  character  of  the  atrnctnrea  of  the 
Babylonians,  the  Indians  and  the  ^^p- 
tians,  of  those  works  which  absorbed  the 
life  of  tboae  peoples,  and  whoae  meaning 
we  seek  to  explain  to  onrselTes. 

It  ie  difficult  to  follow  a  regular  order  in 
the  abeenoe  of  chronology,  when  we  re- 
view the  multiplicity  of  ideaa  and  forms 
which  theae  monnments  and  these  symbols 
present.  Hegel  thinks,  nevertheless,  that 
he  is  able  to  establish  the  following  grada- 

In  the  first  rank  are  the  simplest  monu- 
ments, such  as  seem  only  designed  to  serve 
ae  a  bond  of  nnion  to  entire  nations,  or  to 
different  nations.  Such  gigantic  stmoturea 
aa  the  tower  of  Belus  or  Babylon,  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Euphrates,  present  the 
image  of  the  union  of  the  peoples  before 
their  dispersion.  Community  of  toil  and 
effort  is  the  aim  nod  the  very  idea  of  th« 
work ;  it  is  tbe  common  work  of  their 
united  efforts,  the  eymbol  of  the  diesola- 
tion  of  the  primitive  family  and  of  the 
formation  of  a  vaater  society. 

In  a  rank  more  elevated,  appear  the  mon- 
uments of  a  more  determined  character, 
where  is  noticeable  a  mingling  of  archi- 
tecture and  aoolptnre,  although  they  be- 
long to  the  former.    Such  are  those  sym- 


bols which,  in  the  East,  represent  tbe 
'generative  foroe  of  nature;  tbe  phallut 
and  the  lingam  scattered  in  so  great  num- 
bers tbrongbout  Pbrygia  and  Syria,  and 
of  whioh  India  is  the  principal  seat;  in 
Egypt,  the  obelisks,  which  derive  their 
symbolic  significance  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun  ;  the  Memnons,  colossal  statues  which 
also  represent  the  snn  and  his  beneficent 
infiuence  upon  nature ;  the  spbinsea, 
whioh  one  finds  in  Egypt  in  prodigious 
numbers  and  of  astonishing  sise,  ranged 
in  rows  in  tbe  form  of  avennee.  These 
monuments,  of  an  impoeing  sculpture,  are 
grouped  in  masses,  eurroanded  by  walls 
so  as  to  form  bnil dings. 

They  present,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
twofold  character  indicated  above ;  free 
from  all  positive  design,  they  are,  aborc 
all,  aymbols ;  afterward,  sculpture  is  eon- 
fonnded  with  arcbitectore.  They  are 
structnres  without  roof,  withont  doors, 
without  aieles,  frequently  forests  of  col-  ' 
nms  where  tbe  eye  loses  itself.  The  eye 
pasaea  over  objeota  whioh  are  there  for 
their  own  sake,  designed  only  to  atrike  tbe 
imagination  by  their  colossal  aspect  and 
their  enigmatic  sense,  not  to  serve  as  k 
dwelling  tor  a  god,  and  as  a  place  of  as- 
semblage for  his  worshippers.  Their  order 
and  their  disposition  alone  preserve  for 
them  an  architectural  character.  You  walk 
on  into  tbe  midst  of  those  hnman  works, 
mute  symbols  which  remind  yon  of  divine 
things  ;  your  eyes  are  everywhere  struck 
with  the  aipect  of  those  forms  and  those 
extraordinary  figures,  of  those  walla  be.> 
sprinkled  with  hieroglyphics,  books  of 
atone,  as  it  were,  leaves  of  a  mysterious 
book.  Everything  there  is  symbolically  de- 
termined— the  proportions,  tbe  diatanoea, 
the  number  of  columns,  eto.  The  Egyp- 
tians, in  particular,  consecrated  their  lives 
to  conatructing  and  building  tbeae  monu- 
menta,  by  instinct,  ae  a  awarm  of  bets 
builds  its  hive.  This  was  the  whole  life  of 
the  people.  It  placed  there  all  its  thought, 
for  it  could  no  otherwise  express  it. 

Nevertheless,  that  architecture,  in  one 
point,  by  ita  obambera  and  its  halls,  its 
tomba,  hegina  to  approach  the  following 
class,  which  exhibits  a  more  positive  de- 
aign, and  of  whioh  the  type  is  a  house. 
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A  third  rank  marks  the  ttanaltioD  of 
Bjmbolio  to  aluaio  arohiteatare.  ArcU- 
tectare  already  presentt  a  obaracter  of 
utility,  of  Bonformity  to  an  end.  The 
monament  has  a  prociBe  design ;  it  aerve* 
for  a  partioalar  uae  taken  aside  from  the 
Hjmbalic  sense.  It  is  a  temple  or  a  tomb. 
Saoh,  in  the  first  plaoe,  ia  the  anbterranean 
architeotnre  of  the  Indiana,  those  Tast  es- 
eaTations  whioh  are  also  temples,  species 
of  anbCerTanean  cathedrals,  the  cnverna  of 
Mithra,  likewiaa  filled  with  ajmbolio  aeulp- 
ture.  Bat  this  transition  is  better  aharao- 
terised  by  the  dooble  architeotare,  (anbter- 
ranean  and  abote  ground)  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  is  connected  vith  their  TOr- 
sbip  of  the  dead.  An  individual  being,  irho 
has  his  eignificance  and  his  proper  tbIub  ; 
the  dead  one,  distinct  from  bis  habitation 
which  seTTes  him  only  for  corering  and 
ahelter,  reaidea  in  the  interior.  The  moat 
.  ancient  of  theae  tomba  are  the  pyramids, 
■peoies  of  crystals,  euTelopes  of  stone 
nhioh  enclose  a  kernel,  an  inTisibla  being, 
and  which  aeire  for  the  preserration  of  the 
bodice.  In  thia  concealed  dead  one,  resides 
the  significance  of  the  momtmant  whioh  is 
aubordinats  to  him. 

Here,  then,  ^re/i<(eclur«  ceasoa  to  be  in- 
dependent. It  diTidea  itself  into  two  ele- 
ments— the  end  and  the  means ;  it  ia  the 
means,  and  it  is  subaervient  to  an  end. 
Fnrther,  scnlpture  separates  itself  frobi  it, 
and  obtains  a  distinct  office — that  of  shap- 
ing the  image  within,  and  its  aooessories. 
Here  appears  clearly  the  apeoial  design  of 
srchiteetnre,  conformity  to  an  end ;  also 
it  asaumea  inot^aoic  and  geometric  forms, 
the  abstract,  mathematical  form,  which 
befits  it  in  particular.  The  pyramid  al- 
ready exhibits  the  design  of  a  houae,  the 
reotaogntar  form. 

(6)  Classic  architecture  has  a  two-fold 
point  of  departure — symbolic  architecture 
and  necessity.  The  adaptation  of  puts  to 
an  end,  in  symbolic  arcbitectnre,  ia  acces- 
sory. In  the  hoase,  on  the  contrary,  all 
Is  controlled,  from  the  first,  by  actual  ne- 
eeisity  and  conrenienoe.  Now  olaeaio 
architectare  proceeds  both  from  the  one 
and  from  the  Other  principle,  from  neces- 
sity and  from  art,  from  the  oseful  and 


from  the  beautiful,  which  it  coubines  in 
the  most  perfect  manner.  Necessity  pro- 
duces regular  forms,  right  angles,  pluie 
enrfaces.  But  the  end  is  not  simply  the 
satisfaction  of  a  physical  necessity  ;  there 
ia  alao  an  idea,  a  religions  Tepreaentation, 
■  aacred  image,  which  it  has  to  shelter 
and  aarronnd,  a  worship,  a  religious  cere- 
monial. The  temple  onght  then,  like  the 
temple  faabioned  by  aenlptnre,  to  spring 
from  the  oreatire  imagination  of  the  artist. 
There  ia  oecesaary  a  dwellin£  for  the  god, 
fashioned  by  art  and  according  to  its  lawa. 

Thns,  while  falling  under  the  law  of 
oonformity  to  an  end,  and  ceasing  to  be 
independent,  arohiteeture  eacapea  from 
the  useful  and  anbmita  to  the  law  of  the 
bnaatiful ;  or  rnther,  the  beautiful  and 
naeful  meet  and  combine  themaekea  in  the 
happiest  manner.  Symmetry,  earythmy, 
organic  forms  the  most  graceful,  the  most 
rich,  and  the  most  varied,  join  themselves 
as  ornaments  to  the  architectural  forms. 
The  two  points  of  view  are  united  without 
being  ooufonnded,  and  form  an  harmoni- 
ous whole ;  there  will  be,  at  the  same  time, 
a  useful,  convenient  and  beautiful  archi- 
tecture. 

What  best  marks  the  transition  to  Greek 
architeotnre,  ia  the  appearance  of  the  col- 
umn, which  is  ita  type.  The  column  la  a 
anpport.  Therein  ia  Ita  naeful  and  mechani- 
cal design ;  it  fulfils  that  design  in  the 
most  simple  and  perfect  manner,  because 
with  it  the  power  of  support  is  reduced  to 
its  minimum  of  material  means.  From 
another  side,  in  order  to  be  adapted  to  ita 
end  and  to  beauty,  it  must  give  up  ita 
natural  and  primitive  farm.  Tbe  beauti- 
ful column  cornea  from  a  form  borrowed 
from  natare ;  but  carved,  shaped,  it  tnkca  a 
regular  and  geometrio  configuration.  In 
Egypt,  human  figures  serve  as  columna; 
here  they  are  replaced  by  caryatides.  But 
the'natnral,  primitive  form  is  the  tree,  the 
trunk,  the  fiexible  atock,  which  bears  ita 
crown,  finch,  too,  appears  the  Rtcyptisn 
column  ;  columns  are  seen  rising  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  the  stalks  of  tbe 
lotus  and  other  trees;  the  ba»e  respmbles 
an  onion.  The  leaf  ahoota  from  the  root, 
like  that  of  a  reed,  and  the  capital  pre- 
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rantB  the  Appearanae  «t  a  flower.  Tbe 
mathematical  and  regalar  fonn  ia  absent. 
In  the  Qieek  column,  on  the  contruy,  all 
is  fashioned  aaoording  to  the  niatbematical 
laws  of  regnlaritj  and  proportion.  Tbe 
beantifQl  oolnmn  aprings  from  a  form  bor- 
rowed from  natare,  but  fuhioned  acoord- 
Ing  to  the  artfstio  tease. 

Thni  the  charaAterlitio  of  etasaio  srohi- 
tectnre,  as  of  architeotore  in  general.  Is 
the  anion  of  beant;  and  ntflit;.  Its  beaotj 
oonsiata  In  its  regularity,  and  althoagh  it 
Beires  a  foreign  end,  it  conititntes  a  whole 
perfect  in  itself;  It  permits  its  essential 
ftim  to  look  forth  in  all  its  parts,  and 
through  the  harmony  of  its  relations,  it 
transforms  tbe  asefnl  into  the  beantifni. 

Tbe  oharaoterof  olasslc  arohitectare  be- 
ing subordination  to  an  end,  it  is  that 
end  which,  witboat  detriment  to  beauty, 
gives  to  tbe  entire  edifice  it*  proper  signifl- 
oation,  and  which  becomes  thus  the  prin- 
eipal  regolatot  of  all  its  parte ;  as  it  im- 
presses Itself  on  the  whole,  and  determines 
its  fandamental  form.  The  ^flrst  thing 
as  to  a  work  of  this  sort,  then,  Is  to  know 
what  is  its  purpose,  its  design.  The  gene* 
ral  purpose  of  a  Grecian  temple  is  to  hold 
the  statue  of  b  god.  Bat  in  its  eztsrior, 
the  obaraoter  of  tbe  temple  relates  to  k 
different  end,  and  its  spirit  is  the  life  of 
the  Qreek  people. 

Among  the  Greeks,  open  stmctnres,  col- 
onnades and  porticoes,  hare  as  objeot  the 
promenade  in  the  open  air,  eonvcreation, 
public  life  under  a  pure  sky.  Likewise 
the  dwellings  of  priTate  persons  are  inslg- 
nifioant.  Among  the  Romans,  on  the  con- 
trary, whose  national  arcbitecture  has  a 
mora  poeltiTe  end  in  utility,  appears  later 
the  luxury  of  private  houses,  palaoec, 
villas,  theatres,  olrouses,  amphitheatres, 
aqueducts  and  fountains.  But  tbe  prinoi* 
pal  edifice  is  tb«t  whose  end  is  most  re- 
mote from  tbe  wants  of  material  life ;  it 
is  the  temple  designed  to  serve  as  a  shel- 
ter to  a  divine  object,  which  already  be- 
longs to  tbe  fine  arts — to  the  statue  of  a- 
god. 

Although  devoted  to  a  determinate  end, 
this  arcbiteotnre  is  none  the  less  free  from 
it,  in  the  sense,  that  it  disengages  itself 


from  organic  forma ;  It  ii  more  free  even 
than  soolptuTe,  whioh  is  obliged  to  repro- 
duae  them ;  it  invents  its  plan,  the  general 
oonfignration,  and  it  displays  in  external 
forms  all  the  richness  of  the  Imagination  ; 
It  has  no  other  laws  than  those  of  good 
tMte  and  harmony;  It  labors  without  • 
direct  model.  Nevertheless,  it  works 
within  a  limited  domain,  that  of  mathe- 
matical figures,  and  it  is  subjected  to  the 
laws  of  mechanics.  Here  must  be  pre- 
served, first  of  all,  tbe  relations  between 
tbe  width,  the  length,  tbe  height  of  the 
edifice;  tbe  exact  proportions  of  the  col- 
umns according  to  their  thicknesa,  tbe 
weight  to  be  supported,  the  intervals,  the 
number  of  oolnmns,  the  style,  the  sim- 
plioity  of  the  ornaments.  It  is  this  which 
gives  to  tbe  theory  of  tbts  art,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  this  form  of  architecture,  the 
character  of  dryness  and  abstraction.  But 
there  dominates  throaghcnt,  a  natural 
eurytbmy,  which  their  perfectly  aocnrate 
sense  enabled  the  Greeks  to  Bud  and  fix 
as  the  measnre  and  rule  of  the  beautiful. 
We  will  not  follow  the  author  in  the  de- 
soription  which  he  gives  of  the  particnlar 
characteristics  of  architectural  forma ;  we 
will  omit  also  some  other  interesting  de- 
tiuls  upon  building  in  wood  or  in  stone  as 
the  primitive  type,  upon  the  relation  of 
the  different  parts  of  tbe  Qreek  temple. 
In  lore  following  Titrovlus,  the  author 
has  been  able  to  add  some  discriminating 
and  judiolous  remarks.  What  be  says,  In 
particular,  of  tbe  column,  of  its  propor- 
tions and  of  its  design,  of  the  internal 
unity  of  the  different  parts  and  of  their 
effects  as  a  whole,  sdds  to  what  is  already 
known  a  philosophical  explication  which 
satisfies  the  reason.  We  remark,  especial- 
ly, this  passage,  which  sums  up  the  gene- 
ral character  of  tbe  Greek  temple !  "  In 
general,  tbe  Greek  temple  presents  an  as- 
pect which  satisfies  the  vision,  and,  so  to 
speak,  surfeits  it.  Nothing  Is  very  ele- 
vated, it  is  regularly  extended  <{n  length 
and  breadth.  Tbe  eye  finds  itself  allured 
by  the  sense  of  extent,  while  Gothic  archi- 
tecture mounts  even  beyond  measurement, 
and  shoots  upward  to  heaven.  Besides,  the 
ornaments  are  so  maueged  that  they  do 
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not  mxe  the  general  expreiaion  of  atm- 
plfcity.  In  tbia,  the  usienti  obBorre  the 
mo«t  beantifal  modeTation." 

The  eonneotiOD  of  their  arohitectare 
with  the  geniUB,  the  spirit,  and  the  life  of 
the  Greek  people,  is  indicated  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  "  In  place  of  the  spec- 
tacle of  an  aesemblage  united  for  a  single 
end,  all  appears  direoted  towatds  the  ex- 
terior, and  present*  as  the  lmaj[e  of  an 
animated  promenade.  There  men  who  have 
leisure  abandon  themselvea  to  eonversa- 
tione  without  end,  wherein  mle  gajetj  and 
serenity.  The  whole  expression  of  inoh  a 
temple  remains  trnlj  simple  and  grand  in 
itaelf,  bat  it  has  at  the  same  time  an  air 
of  serenitj,  something  open  and  graoeful." 
This  prepares  and  eondoots  ni  to  another 
kind  of  aTchitectnre,  which  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  preoeding  Chris- 
tian or  Oothfo  arahiteeture. 

(c)  We  shall  not  farther  attempt  to  re- 
prodnoe,  even  in  ite  principal  features,  the 
deecriptiou  which  Hegel  gi*M,  in  some 
pages,  of  Romantlo  or  Qothio  arobiteetore. 
The  author  has  proposed  to  himself,  as 
object,  in  the  first  place,  to  compare  the 
two  kinds  of  architecture,  the  Greek  and 
the  Christian,  then  to  leoare  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  relation  of  this  form  of  arohi- 
tectare  to  the  Chrietian  idea.  This  ie 
what  constitutes  the  pocaliar  interest  of 
this  remarkable  sketob,  whiab,t>j  its  vigor 
and  sereritj  of  design,  preserres  its  dis- 
tinctive merit  whan  compared  with  all  de- 
scriptions that  have  been  made  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Gothic  arcbiteetnre,  acoarding  to  Hegel, 
■nites,  in  the  first  plaoe,  the  opposite  char- 
acters of  the  two  preceding  kinds.  Not- 
withstanding, this  anion  does  not  consist 
In  the  simple  fneion  oi  the  arebiteotarsl 
toms  of  the  East  and  of  Greece.  Here, 
still  more  than  in  the  Greek  temple,  the 
boose  fnmisbes  the  fandamental  tjpe.  An 
aroblteotnral  edifice  'iriiioh  ie  the  honse  of 
God,  shows  itself  perfectlj  in  conformity 
with  its  design  and  adapted  to  worship ; 
bat  the  monument  is  ale<)  there  for  it*  own 
eake.  Independent,  ahsolnte.  Externally, 
tho  edifice  ascends,  shoots  freely  into  the 


The  eonfonkity  to  the  end,  although  it 
presents  itself  to  the  eyes,  is  therefore 
efi'aaed,  and  leaves  to  the  whole  tbe  appear- 
ance of  an  independent  existence.  Tbe 
monnment  has  a  determinate  sense,  and 
shows  it;  but,  in  its  grand  aspect  and  ite 
sublime  calm,  it  is  lifted  above  all  end  in 
utility,  to  BOmething  infinite  in  itself. 

If  we  examine  the  relation  of  this  aTchi- 
tectnre to  the  inner  spirit  and  the  idea  of 
Chrietian  worship,  we  remark,  in  the  first 
plaoe,  that  the  fundamental  form  is  here 
the  hoa*c  wholly  closed.  Jnst  as,  in  fact, 
the  Christian  spirit  withdraws  itself  Into 
tbe  interior  of  the  conscience,  just  so  the 
oburcb  is  an  enoloaare,  sealed  on  all  sides, 
tbe  plaoe  of  meditation  and  silence.  "It 
is  the  plaoe  of  the  refieotion  of  tbe  eonl 
into  itself,  which  thns  shuts  itself  np  ma- 
terially in  ipnce.  On  the  other  hand,  if, 
in  Chijietian  meditation,  tbe  sonl  with- 
draws into  itself,  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
lifted  above  the  finite,  and  tbie  equally 
determines  the  character  of  tbe  honse 
of  God.  Architecture  takee,  then,  for 
its  independent  signification,  elevation 
towards  tbe  infinite,  a  cbaraotcT  which 
it  expresses  by  the  proportion*  of  ft* 
arcbiteotural  forms."  These  two  traits, 
depth  of  self-examination  and  elevation 
of  the  sonl  towards  the  Infinite,  explain 
corapletdy  the  Gothic  architecture  and  its 
prtueipal  forms.  They  furnish  also  the 
essential  differences  between  Gothic  and 
Greek  architecture. 

The  impresiioo  which  the  Christian 
oburcb  ought  to  produce  in  contrast  with 
this  open  and  serene  aspect  of  the  Greek 
temple,  is,  in  the  first  place,  tbe  oalmnes* 
of  the  soul  which  reflects  into  itself,  then 
that  of  a  snblime  majesty  which  shoots 
beyond  the  confinee  of  sense.  Greek  edi- 
fices extend  horizontally;  the  Christian 
eburoh  should  lift  itself  from  the  ground 
and  shoot  into  tbe  air. 

Tbe  most  striking  characteristic  which 
the  honse  of  God  presents,  in  its  whole 
and  its  parts.  Is,  then,  the  free  flight,  the 
shooting  in  points  formed  either  by  broken 
arches  or  by  right  lines.  In  Greek  archi- 
tecture, exact  proportion  between  support 
and  height  is  everywhere  observed.   Here, 
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OD  the  cODtrnrj,  the  operation  of  lupport- 
ing  and  the  dispositioo  at  a  right  angle — 
the  moat  convenieDt  for  this  end — diaap- 
peara  or  is  effaced.  The  walls  and  the 
column  ahoot  without  marked  difiereoce 
betwuen  what  supports  aad  what  is  sup- 
ported, and  meet  in  an  aoute  angle.    Hence 


the  acute  triangle  and  the  ogee,  which 
form  the  charactiristic  traita  of  Gothic 
architecture. 

'  We  are  not  able  to  follow  the  author  in 
the  detailed  explioatisn  of  the  difTerent 
forme  and  the  divers  parts  of  the  Gothic 
edifice,  and  of  its  total  stTUCture. 


THE.  METAPHYSICS  OF  MATERIALISM. 


ITit  trea  phytici,  ibi  dvo  atkeit~tba 
proTerb  ii  sometbing  mnstj.  Natural 
iCJence  is  and  always  has  been  materialis- 
tic. The  explanation  is  simple.  There  is  as 
great  antagonism  between  chemical  re- 
•earoh  and  metaphysical  speculation,  as 
there  ia  between  what 


and  book-keeping  by  doable  entry,  snd 
nothing  ia  more  eastomarj  than  to  deny 
what  we  do  not  nnderatand.  Of  late  years 
this  acientifio  materialism  has  been  making 
gigantic  strides.  Since  the  imposing  fab' 
rio  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  proved  bat 
a  house  built  on  sanda,  the  scales  and  me- 
tre have  become  onr  only  gods. 

Germany — mystic,  metapbyaioal  Ger- 
many— strange  to  say,  leads  the  Tan  in 
this  crusade  against  all  faith  and  all  ideal- 
ism. Vogt,  the  geologist,  Uolesohott,  the 
physiologist,  Virchow,  the  greatest  of  all 
living  histologists,  BSehner,  liedemann, 
Renchlin,  Meldeg,  and  many  others,  not 
only  hold  these  opinions,  bnt  have  left  the 
seclusion  of  the  laboratory  and  the  clinic 
to  enter  the  arena  of  polemios  in  their  fa- 
TOT.  We  do  not  mention  the  French  and 
English  advocates  of  "  positive  philoso- 
phy."   Their  name  is  Legion.' 

It  is  not  our  design  to  enter  at  all  at 
large  into  these  views,  still  leas  to  dispnte 
them,  but  merely  to  give  the  latest  and 
most  approved  dofence  of  a  single  point 
of  their  position,  a  point  which  we 
submit  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy, and  which  we  believe  to  he  the 
very  Achillea  heel  and  crack  in  the  armor 


of  their  panoply  of  argument  —  that  is, 
the  Theory  of  Iht  Abiolute.  Demonatrat« 
the  poaaibility  of  the  Absolute,  and  ma- 
terialism  is  impoasible ;  diaprove  it,  and 
all  other  philosophies  are  empty  noth- 
ings,— vox  et  prattrea  nihil.  Here,  and 
only  here,  ia  materialism  bronght  face 
to  face  with  metaphysics  \  here  is  the 
combat  ii  I'ovtrance  in  which  one  or  the 
other  must  perish.  Ho  one  of  its  apostles 
has  accepted  the  proffered  glaive  more 
heartily,  and  defended  his  position  with 
more  wary  dexterity,  than  Moleschott,  and 
it  is  mainly  from  bis  work,  entitled  Der 
Krei»lat^f  dti  Lebem,  that  we  illostiste 
the  present  metaphysics  of  materialism. 

Our  first  question  is,  What  Is  the  test  of 
truth,  what  sanctions  a  law?  Until  this 
is  answered,  all  assertion  is  absurd,  and 
until  it  is  answered  oorreotly,  all  philoso- 
phy is  vain.  The  response  of  the  natural- 
ist is :  "  The  neoesaary  aequence  of  cause 
and  effcot  is  the  prime  law  of  the  experi- 
mentaliat — a  law  which  he  does  not  ask 
from  revelation,  but  will  find  out  for  bim- 
aelf  by  obaervation."  The  aource  of  tmth 
ia  aenaatioD ;  the  uniform  result  of  mani- 
ifold  experience  is  a  law.  Here  a  double 
objection  arises  :  Erat,  that  the  term  "  s 
neoeaaary  aequence"  preaapposes  a  law, 
and  hega  the  question  at  issue ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that,  this  necessity  unproved,  aoch 
truth  ia  nothing  more  than  a  probability, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that  our 
next  experiment  may  not  hare  quite  a  dif- 
ferent result.  Either  this  is  not  the  road' 
to  absolute  truth,  or  absolute  truth  ia  un- 
attainable. The  latter  horn  of  the  dilem- 
ma is  at  onoe  acoepted ;  we  neither  know. 
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BOr  win  know,  a  law  to  be  Abaolate ;  to  oa, 
the  absolute  does  not  csiit.  Mstter  and 
force  with  their  relaiiont  are  there,  but 
what  we  know  of  them  ie  a  rarjiag  quan- 
titj,  is  ef  this  aga  or  the  last,  of  this  roan 
or  that,  dependent  npon  the  extent  and 
ucuracj  of  empirfoal  icienee ;  w«  oaauet 
Bpesk  of  what  we  do  not  know,  and  we 
know  no  law  ibat  oonaeivable  experlenoe 
might  not  con  trad  tat> 

But  how,  objeets  the  reader,  can  thie  be 
reooDsiled  with  the  pare  matheinatioB  f 
Here  aeem  to  be  laws  above  experlenoe, 
laws  admitting  no  exception. 

Th«  responaa  leads  ns  back  to  the  origin 
of  our  notions  of  Spaet  and  T^me,  W  the 
the  ternei  of  which  matfaematiaa  fa 
fonoded.  The  supposition  that  they  are 
innate  Ideu  ia  of  eonrse  rejeated  bj  the 
materialist;  for  be  l*oka  upon  inoate 
jdeaa  aa  fables ;  he  oonaiders  them  per- 
oeptioas  derived  positively  fron  the  aeaaes, 
but  tkej  do  not  belong  to  the  sensea  alone, 
nor  are  they  peroeptions  merely ;  "  tbey 
are  ideas,  bat  Ideas  thatwithont  theaensu- 
Ona  perceptions  ef  proximity  and  sequence 
could  never  have  arisen.  Nay,  more — the 
perception  of  space  must  precede  that  of 
time,"  for  it  is  only  Uiroagh  the  former 
that  we  can  reach  the  letter.  The  plain- 
est lawa  of  spaoo,  those  which  ware  the 
earliest  imprcBSions  on  tho  tabula  rata  of 
the  infant  mind,  and  which  the  hourly  ei- 
peri«iea  of  life  veriBes,  are  called,  by  the 
Mathematician,  axionu,  and  on  these  aim- 
{ileet  generaliiatians  of  our  perceptions 
he  bases  the  whole  of  his  Btruotnre.  Ax- 
ioms, therefore,  are  the  nniform  results  of 
experiments,  the  posiible  conditions  of 
which  are  extremely  limited,  and  the  fac- 
tors of  which  have  been  subjected  to  all 
these  conditions. 

It  follows  from  a  denial  of  the  absointo 
that  all  existence  is  concrete.  Indeed,  we 
may  say  that  the  eoroer  Stune  of  the  edi- 
fice of  materialism  is  embraced  in  the  terse 
seateaoe  of  Moleachott — aU  exUtence  u  ez- 
ittatet  IhroitgK  tUnbiOtt.  £xistence  per 
M  ( Antahann)  is  a  meaningleas  term,  and 
•nbatanae  apart  from  attribnte,  the  ma 
iiujl^ibiie,  is  a  pedantic  figment  and  noth- 
ing Bsore.  Finally,  there  oan  be  no  attri- 
bote  exe^)t  thtougb  «  relation. 
12 
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Let  thia  trilogy  of  e3ti«teDce,  attribnte 
and  relation,  be  clearly  before  the  mind, 
and  the  position  that  the  positive  philoe- 
ophy  bears  to  alt  others  becomes  at  once 
lumlnooa  enough.  There  is  no  existence 
apart  from  attributes,  no  attributes  but 
through  relations,  no  relations  but  to  other 
existences.  To  exempli^:  a  itone  is  heavy, 
bard,  colored,  perhaps  bitter  to  the  taste- 
Now,  says  the  idealist,  this  weight,  this 
hardness,  this  color,  this  bitterness,  these 
are  not  the  stone,  they  are  merely  its  prop- 
erties or  attribntes,  and  the  stone  itself  ta 
some  Bubatance  behind  them  all,  to  which 
they  adhere  and  which  we  cannot  detect 
with  our  senses ;  further,  he  might  odd,  if 
a  moderate  in  bis  school,  these  atlrlbntea 
an  independently  existent,  the  bittemcM 
is  there  when  we  are  not  tasting  it,  and 
the  attribute  of  color,  though  there  be  no 
light.  All  this  the  materialist  deniee.  To 
him,  the  attributes  and  nothing  else  con- 
stitute the  stone,  and  these  attribute*  have 
no  existence  apart  from  their  relations  to 
other  objects.  The  bitterness  exists  only 
in  relation  to  the  organs  of  taste,  and  the 
color  to  the  organs  of  sight,  and  the  weight 
to  other  bodies  of  matter.  Nothing,  in 
short,  can  be  said  to  exist  to  ns  that  is  not 
eogniiable  by  our  senses.  But,  objects 
Hme  one,  there  may  be  an  existence  which 
is  not  to  lit,  which  is  as  much  beyond  onr 
ken  as  color  is  beyond  the  conception  cf 
the  born  blind.  The  expression  was  used 
adviaedly  i  no  aoch  exiatenae  can  become 
the  subject  of  rational'  language.  "Doea 
not  all  knowledge  predicate  a  knower,  con- 
sequently a  relation  of  the-  aubjeet  torthe 
the  observer?  Snoh  a  relation isan  attri- 
bute. Without  it,  knowledge  is  inaoncelv- 
able.  Neither  Qod  nor  man  can. raise  him- 
■elf  above  the  knowledge  famished  by 
these  relations  to  his  organs  of  appiehen- 

A  disagreeable  seqaenoe  to  this  logio 
will  not  fail  to  occur  to  every  one.  li  nil 
knowledge  comes  from  the  organs  of  sense, 
then  differently  formed  organs  mnst  fur- 
nish very  different  and  contradictor; 
knowledge,  and  one  la  a«  likely  to  be  coi- 
reot  a*  another.  The  radiate  animal,  who 
sees  the  world  tbrongh  a  oomea  al<me,mnet 
have  quite  another  notion  of  light,  color. 
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and  relative  «Ue,  from  the  ipidet  vfioae 
eje  is  provided  with  leniea  and  a  Titreoai 
bamOT.  Oonsonantlj  with  the  theorj, 
each  of  these  probably  opposing  view*  is 
equally  true.  This  ngl^r  dilemma  is  fore- 
teen  bj  oor  aathor,  for  be  grants  that 
"the  knowledge  of  the  insect,  ita  knowl- 
edge of  the  action  of  the  outer  world,  ia 
altogether  a  different  one  from  that  of 
man,"  hnt  he  avoids  the  ultimate  result  of 
this  reaaoDing. 

To  snm  up  the  views  of  this  eohool : 
matter  is  eternal,  foroe  ia  eternal,  hut  each 
taimpoBsible  without  the  other;  what  bear* 
any  relation  to  onr  eenses  we  either  know 
or  can  know ;  what  does  not,  it  is  absard 
todieeaH;  the  highest  thought  is  but  the 
physical  elaboration  of  aensations,  or,  to 
use  the  expression  of  Oarl  Togt,  "thoaght 
is  a  seoretion  of  the  brain  as  urine  is  of  the 
kidneys.  Without  pfaosphorns  there  is  no 
tbought."  "  And  BO,"  oonotades  Mole- 
■ohott,  "only  when  thought  is  based  on 
fact,  only  when  the  reason  is  granted  no 
sphere  of  action  hat  the  historical  which 
arises  from  observation,  when  the  percep- 
tion is  at  the  tame  time  thought,  and  the 
understanding    sees    with    coneoionsneas. 


does  the  contradiction  between  Fhiloaopbj 
and  Soienee  disappear." 

This,  then,  is  the  last  word  of  material- 
iam,  this  the  solution  it  now  offers  ns  of 
the  great  proUem  of  Life.  We  enter  ao 
further  into  its'  views,  for  all  collateral 
questions  conoeming  the  origin  of  the 
ideas  of  the  true,  the  good  and  the  beauti- 
fnl,  the  vital  foioe,  and  the  spiritual  life^ 
depend  direotlj  on  the  question  we  have 
above  mentioned.  Let  the  reader  turn  back 
precisely  a  eentnry  to  the  Syttime  de  la 
Natur*,  so  long  a  boasted  bulwark  of  the 
rationijistio  school,  aod  judge  for  himeetf 
what  advanee,  if  any,  naterialism  haa 
made  in  fortifying  this,  the  most  vital 
point  of  her  structure.  Iiet  him  ask  him* 
■elf  anew  whether  the  oritiolnn  of  Bniae 
on  the  law  of  oaosa  and  eSbet  can  in  any 
way  be  met  except  after  the  example  of 
Kant,  ^7  the  assumption  of  the  abeolate 
idea,  and  we  have  little  doubt  what  eon* 
oloaion  he  will  arrive  at  in  reference  to 
that  system  which,  while  it  boasts  to  offer 
the  only  method  of  discovering  tradi, 
starts  with  the  Sat  denial  of  all  tnilk 
other  than  relative. 


LETTERS    ON    FAUST. 


1. 

Di«aH. — Tonre  of  a  reeent  date,  re- 
questing an  epistolary  criticism  of  "  Goe- 
the's Faust,"  has  come  to  hand,  and  I 
hasten  to  aesare  yon  of  a  compliance  of 
■ome  sort.  I  say  a  oomplianee  of  some 
eoit,  for  I  cannot  promise  you  a  criticism. 
This,  it  seeme  to  me,  would  he  both  too 
little  and  too  much; 'too  little  if  onder- 
■tood  in  the  ordinary  sense,  aa  meaning  a 
mete  statement  of  the  relation  existing 
between  the  work  and  myself ;  too  much 
if  interpreted  aa  pledging  an  expreasiou  of 
a  work  of  the  ereative  imagination,  as  a 
totality,  in  the  terms  of  the  nuderatanding, 
and  submitting  the  reeult  to  the  eanons  of 
art. 

The  fonnet  prooedure,  usually  called 
criticism,  redueed  to  ite  simplest  forms, 
amonnta  to  this ;  that  I,  the  oritio,  report 


to  yon,  that  I  was  amued  or  bored,  Itat- 
tcTcd  or  satirised,  elevated  or  degraded* 
humanised  or  bmtaliied,  enlightened  or 
mystified,  pleaaed  or  displeased,  by  the 
work  under  oonsideration ;  and — sinoe  it 
depends  quite  as  moah  upon  my  own  hu- 
mor, native  ability,  and  culture  acquired, 
which  set  of  adjectives  I  may  be  able  to 
report,  as  it  does  upon  the  work — I  cannot 
perceive  what  earthly  profit  such  a  labor 
could  bo  to  you.  For  that  which  le  dear 
to  yon  may  be  dark  to  me ;  heooe,  if  1  re- 
port that  a  given  work  is  a  "  perfect  riddle 
to  me,"  you  will  only  smile  at  my  aim- 
pUolcy.  Again,  that  which  amuses  m« 
may  bore  you,  for  1  noliee  that  even  at  ths 
theatre,  some  will  yawn  with  t»nui  while 
others  thrill  with  delight,  and  applaud  tha 
play.  Now,  if  each  of  theae  ehonld  tell 
you  how  h«  liked  the  performanoe,  the  one 
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would  tKj  **  exeellent,"  snd  the  other 
"  miserable,"  uid  7011  be  none  the  wiser. 
To  expect,  therefore,  that  I  intend  to  enter 
upon  a  labor  of  thia  kind,  is  to  expect  too 
little. 

Beaidei,  ineh  an  undertaking  seems  to 
me  not  without  ill  peonliar  danger ;  for  it 
maj  happen  that  the  work  measnres  or 
criticises  the  eritio,  Instead  of  the  latter 
the  fanner.  If,  for  example,  I  shonid  tell 
yoo  that  the  integral  and  differential  oal- 
eolos  is  all  fog  to  ms — mjstiflei  me  eom- 
pietelj — fon  wonid  aonolude  mj  knowl- 
edge of  aathematioB  to  be  rather  imperfect, 
and  thus  nee  mj  own  report  of  that  work  as 
a  soanding-lead  to  atoertain  the  depth  of 
mj  attainment.  Naj,  70a  might  eren  go 
further,  and  regard  the  work  as  a  kind  of 
Doomsda^f  Book,  on  the  title  page  of 
whieh  I  had  "wrltteo  myself  down  an 
ass."  Now,  as  I  am  not  ambltiom  of  a 
memorial  of  this  kind,  especially  when 
there  Is  00  probability  that  the  pages  in 
contemplation— Goethe's  Fanst— will  per- 
ish any  sooner  than  the  reritable  Dooms- 
day Book  itself,  I  reqaest  yon,  m  a  special 
fsTOT,  not  to  understand  of  me  that  I  pro- 
pose engaging  in  any  undertaking  of  this 
sort.* 

Nor  are  yon  to  expect  an  inquiry  into 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  aathor'a 
food,  drink  or  raiment.  For  the  present 
infantile  state  of  analytic  science  refuses 
all  aid  in  tracing  such  jtriinary  elements, 
so  M  speak,  in  the  composition  of  the 
poem  before  as ;  and  henee  snch  an  Inves- 
tigation would  lead,  at  best,  to  rery  sec- 
ondary and  remote  conclusions.  Nor  shall 
we  he  permitted  to  explore  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  the  poet.  In  that  flue  volume  of 

*  In  this  connection,  permit  me,  dear  fHend, 
to  mention  a  dlicorery  which  I  made  concern- 
ing m7  ion  Isaac,  now  three  years  old.  Jnit 
ImagiDB  aj  surprise  when  I  fonnd  that  ever^ 
book  in  m.v  posiEiaion — Webster's  Spelling- 
book  not  excepted— ii  a  perfect  riddle  to  him, 
and  myitifiea  him  aa  completely  as  ever  the 
works  of  Goethe,  Hegel,  Emenon,  or  aoy 
other  thinking  man,  do  or  did  the  learned 
critics.  Bat  mj  parental  pride,  so  moch 
dated  hj  the  diKOTery  of  this  remarkable 
pcecoci^  in  my  ion — a  precocity  which. 


..  appre „.. ._ 

low  showed  of  this,  his  exaited  condition  I 


scandal,  for  the  kindred  reason  that  nei- 
ther omcible,  reageot  nor  retort  are  at 
hand  which  can  be  of  the  remotest  serrioe. 

By  the  by,  has  it  never  occnrred  to  you, 
when  perusing  works  of  the  kind  last  re- 
ferred to,  what  a  glowing  picture  the  pious 
Dean  of  St.  Pstriok's,  the  taintly  Svift, 
has  beqaeathed  to  us  of  their  producers,  ' 
when  he  places  the  great  authors,  the 
historical  GnlliverR  of  our  race,  in  all 
their  majesty  of  form,  astride  the  public 
thoroaghfare  of  a  Liliputian  age,  and 
marches  the  Inhabitants,  In  solid  battal- 
ions, throngb  between  their  legs?  you  re- 
collect what  he  says  ? 

Nor  yet  are  yon  to  expect  a  treat  of  that 
most  delightful  of  all  compounds,  the  ta- 
ble talk  and  oooversation — or,  to  use  a 
homely  phrase,  the  literary  duhieater 
retailed  by  the  author's  scullion.  To  ei- 
peot  each,  or  the  like,  would  be  to  expect 
too  little. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  expect  that  I  shall 
send  you  an  expression,  In  the  terms  of 
the  understanding,  of  a  work  of  the  crea- 
tive imagination,  as  a  totality,  and  submit 
the  result  to  the  canons  of  art,  is  to  ex- 
pect too  mooh.  For  while  I  am  ready, 
and  while  I  intend  to  comply  with  th« 
first  part  of  thia  proposition,  I  am  unable 
to  fulfil  the  requirement  of  the  latter 
part— that  Is,  I  am  not  able  to  snbmit  the 
result  to  the  canons  of  art.  The  reason 
for  this  Inability  it  is  not  necsssary  to 
develop  in  this  connection  any  further 
than  merely  to  mention  that  I  End  it  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  lay  my  hand  upon 
the  aforementioned  canons  just  at    this 

I  most,  therefore,  content  myself  with 
the  endeavor  to  summon  beforo  yon  the 
Mea  which  creates  the  poem — each  act, 
scene  and  verse— so  that  we  may  see  the 
part  in  its  relation  to  the  whole,  and  the 
whole  in  its  concrete,  organic  arCIoulution, 
If  we  tnoeced  in  this,  then  we  may  say 
that  wa  comprehend  the  work — a  condition 
precedent  alike  to  the  beneficial  enjoyment 
and  the  rational  judgment  of  tho  sune. 

II. 

In  my  first  letter,  dear  friend,  I  endeav- 
ored to  gnard  yon  against  misapprehension 


ISO  LtlUrl  I 

ofl  to  That  jon  oigbt  expeot  from  me.  Its 
■nbstBinae,  if  memorj  serrea  me,  waa  that 
I  did  DOt  iDtend  to  write  on  Anthropologj 
or  Pijchology,  nor  jot  on  atreet,  parlor  or 
oonrt  goesip,  but  aimplj  about  a  work  of 

I  deemed  these  remarkt  pertinent  in 
riew  of  the  oastoms  of  the  time,  lest  that, 
in  mj  not  conforming  to  tbem,  yoa  ghonld  ■ 
judge  me  faanhlj  witboat  profit  to  jour* 
self.  With  the  eame  desire  of  keeping  np 
a  fair  nQderetnnding  with  jon,  I  mast  call 
your  attention  to  some  terms  and  dislino' 
tions  wbioh  we  sball  bare  oaeasion  to  ase, 
and  which,  nnlesB  explained,  might  prove 
shadows  instead  of  lights  along  the  pUth 
of  our  Intercoorse. 

I  confess  tojoo  that  I  share  the  (I  might 
aaj)BbborreDce  so  generally  entertained  b; 
the  reading  public,  of  the  nse  of  anj  gen- 
ral  terras  whatsoever,  and  would  uToid 
them  altogether  if  I  could  only  see  how- 
Bat  in  reading  the  poem  that  we  are  to 
eonsidor,  I  come  npon  such  posaagM  m 
these : 


Ciwtiid  br  ■  dMDlged'*  ml^tyhand  [" 

aad  I  cannot  see  how  we  are  to  nnderstand 
theae  spirits,  or  the  poet  who  gave  tbem 
TOiee,  anless  we  attaok  this  Tery  general 
expression  "The  beautiful  world,"  bere 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Faust. 

I  am,  however,  somewhat  reconciled  to 
this  by  the  example  of  my  neighbor — a 
non-speoolative,  practical  farmer — now 
bagily  engaged  in  harvesting  his  wheat. 
For  I  noticed  that  ha  first  directed  bis  at- 
tention, after  catting  the  grain,  to  collect- 
ing and  tying  it  together  in  handles  ;  and 
I  ooald  not  help  but  perceive  how  maoh 
this  facilitated  his  labor,  and  how  difficult 
it  would  have  been  for  bim  to  euUeot  his 
wheat,  grain  by  grain,  like  the  sparrow  of 
the  field.  Tbongh  wheat  It  were,  and  not 
chaff,  still  sDch  a  mode  of  handling  would 
Tednoa  it  even  below  the  value  of  cbaff. 

Jast  think  of  handling  the  wheat  crop 
of  thesd  United  States,  tbe  two  bundred 
ud  twenty-five  millions  of  bushels  a  year. 


in  this  manner !  It  is  absolntelj  not  to  ba 
thought  of,  and  we  must  have  recourse  to 
agglomeration,  if  not  to  gen  oral  iiatioo. 
But  the  one  gives  us  general  motes*,  and 
the  other  general  terms.  The  only  thing 
that  we  can  do,  therefore,  is,  in  imitation 
of  oar  good  neighbor  of  the  wheat  field, 
to  handle  handles,  bushels,  and  bags,  or — 
what  is  still  better,  if  it  can  be  done  by 
some  darinjt  system  of  intellectual  eleva- 
tors—whole  ship  loads  of  grain  at  a  timcj 
due  care  being  taken  that  we  tie  wheat  to 
wheat,  oats  to  oats,  barley  to  barley,  and 
not  promiecuoDsly. 

Now,  with  this  example  well  bef(»e  oar 
minds,  and  the  necessity  mentioned,  which 
compels  ns  to  handle — not  merely  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  Stales  for  one 
year,  but — whatever  has  been  raised  by 
the  Intelligance  of  man  from  tbe  begin- 
ning of  OUT  race  to  the  time  of  Ooeth» 
tbe  poet,  together  with  the  ground  on 
which  it  was  raised,  and  tbe  sky  abovo— 
for  no  less  than  this  seems  to  be  contained 
in  the  expression  "  The  beautiful  world  " — 
I  call  your  attention  first  to  the  expressioa 
"form  and  matter,"  which,  when  applied 
to  works  of  intelligence,  we  must  take  the 
liberty  of  changing  into  the  ezpretsiOD 
"  form  and  oootent  j"  for  since  there  is 
nothing  in  works  of  this  kind  that  mani- 
fests gravity,  it  can  be  of  no  ose  to  say  so, 
bat  may  be  of  some  injury. 

Tbe  next  is  the  expression  "works  of 
art,"  wbiob  sounds  rather  suspicious  is 
some  of  its  applications — sonuds  as  if  it 
was  ioteaded  to  conceal  rather  than  reveal 
the  woi^er.  Now  I  take  it  that  the 
"works  of  art"  arc  the  works  of  the  in- 
telligence, and  I  shall  bare  to  classify 
them  accordingly.  Another  point  with 
reference  to  this  might  as  well  be  noticed, 
and  that  is  that  the  old  expression* 
"works  of  art"  and  "works  of  natare*' 
do  not  contain,  as  they  were  intended  to, 
all  the  works  that  present  themselves  lo 
oar  observation — the  works  of  science,  for 
example.  Besides,  we  have  government, 
society,  and  religion,  all  of  which  ore  an- 
doubtedly  distinct  from  the  "works  of 
art "  no  less  than  from  the  "  works  of  na- 
tnre,"  and  to  tie  tbem  up  in  the  same  bnn- 
dle  with  either  of  them,  seem*  to  me  to  ba 
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like  tying  irdeat  with  oati,  and  therefore 
to  be  STOided,  as  in  tlie  example  before  oar 
mind*.  Tbia  ««eini  to  be  done  Id  the  ex- 
presaion  "  works  of  self- conscious  Intelti- 
gonoe,"  and  "  works  of  nstnie." 

But  If  we  reflect  apon  the  phrases 
"  works  of  self-conscious  intelligence " 
and  "works  of  nataro,"  it  becotnea  ob- 
vioas  that  there  most  be  some  inaccnraej 
eoatainedintheitt;  forhowcantwodistinot 


■nbjeots  have  the  same  predicate  7  It 
wonid,  therefore,  perhaps  be  better  to  saj 
"  the  works  of  self-conaaioas  intelligeDoe" 
and  the  "  produeti  of  nature." 

Without  further  rasping  and  filing  of 
old  phrases,  I  call  jour  attention,  in  the 
next  place,  to  the  most  general  term  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  use — "  the 
world." 

Under  tbie  we  comprehend : 


I  Heteorologii^BElectrioit;. 


■■Senaation. 


I.  The  natoral  warld — Gravity; 
IL  The  spiritual  world — Self-determination. 
L  Under  the  natural  world  we  comprehend  the  terrestrid  globe,  and  that  part  of  the 
aniverae  which  is  involved  in  its  processes ;  these  are : 
(a)    (1.)  MecbanicsGravitj, 

(2.)  Chemii^-AfGnity, 
(&)    (1.)  OrgBnic=Galv»nUim,  t  Vital— 

(2.)  Vegetative=s Assimilation, ) 
II.  Under  "  Tho  Spiritual  World,"  the  world  of  consoions  iatelligeDoe,  we  oomprebend ; 

(a)  The  real  world:simplement,  mediation. 

[b)  The  aetaal  worldsself-deteimi nation. 

(a)  The  real  world  ooBtaina  whatever  derives  the  end  of  its  ezisteose  only,  from 
self-aonaeioiiB  intelligenee. 

{I.)  The  familf^Affeotioa. 
(2.)  Societj=.Ethk»,     |M,ai,tion. 
<3.)  Stalft-Bightfl,        t 
(6)  The  actual  world  contains  whatever  derives  the  end  and  the  meatu  at  its  existence 
from  setf-conBCio«a  i n tell ige nee. 

(I.)  ArtsManifesUtion,        \ 
(2.)  Religion=Bevetation,     }  SeU-detenninstaoa. 
(3.)  PhilosophjBDefinition,  J 
From  this  it  appeus  that  we  have  divid-      weigh  something,  and  others  that  do  not. 
«d  the  world  into  three  large  slioea — the     To  each  I  have  applied  as  nearly  as  1  could 
Natnral,  the  Seal,  and  the  Actual — with      the  ordinary  terms.    Now  this  prooedare, 
gravity  (or  one  and  Belf-detetminatton  for     Although  very  anphilosophical,  I  can  jaat- 
the  other  estremei  and  mediation  between      {(j  only  by  reminding  yon  of  the  object  of 


them. 


IIL 


In  my  last,  1  gave  yoa  some  general 
terms,  and  the  sense  in  which  I  Intend 
to  Dse  tbem.  I  also  gave  yoa  a  reason 
why  I  should  nse  them,  together  with 
on  iUastratitm.     Bat  I  gave  you  no 


theae  letters. 

If  we  now  listen  again  to  the  chant  of 
the  invisible  choir, 

"  Th«  bmt  doliDjwl  It, 
Tki  bMBtUDl  nrid," 

it  will  be  obvious  tliat  this  ean  refer  only 
to  the  world  of  mediation  and  self-determ* 


son  why  I  ased  these  and  no  others — or     ination,  to  the  world  of  spirit,  of  seU- 


1  did  not  advance  anything  to  show  that 
there  ore  otjeeti  to  which  they  tueetsartiy 
^ipfy.  I  only  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  &re  some  objects  presented  to  your 
«bservUion  and   mioe>  that  gravitate 


eouscious  intelligence,  for  the  world  of 
gravitation  Is  not  so  easily  affected.  Bnt 
how  is  this — how  is  it  that  the  world  of 
aelt-conscions  intelligence  Is  so  easily 
affected,  Is  so  dependent  upon  the  indivui- 
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ual  man?  This  oan  be  Been  onlj  bj  ex- 
amiDJDg  itB  geuesia. 

In  the  geneeie  of  Spirit  we  haTO  three 
stages  —  monifoBtatiOD,  realiiation,  uid 
aotnalisation.  The  first  of  these,  upon 
which  the  other  two  are  dependent  and 
sequent,  falls  in  the  individaal  man.  For, 
in  him  it  it  that  Reaaon  manifeatH  itself 
before  it  oon  realiie,  or  embody  itself  in 
this  or  that  politioal,  social,  or  moral  in- 
StitntioD.  And  it  is  not  merely  neoessary 
that  it  should  so  manifest  itself  in  the  in- 
diTidnal;  it  must  also  realise  itself  in 
theae  iutitntions  before  it  can  actnaliie 
itaelf  in  Art,  Beligloo,  and  Philosophy. 
For  in  this  actnalisation  it  ia  abaolatelj 
dependent  apon  the  former  two  stagea  of 
its  cenasie  for  a  content.  From  thia  it 
■ppears  that  Art  Aotm  what  Religion 
teaehei,  and  what  Philosophy  compre- 
htntU)  or  that  Art,  Religion  and  Philos- 
ophy have  the  same  content.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  pereeive  why  this  world  of 
spirit  or  self -oonac  ions  intelUgenoe  is  so 
dependent  apou  the  individual  man. 

Again,  in  tha  sphere  of  manifestation 
and  reality,  thia  cooteot,  the  aelf-oonseioiu 
intelligence,  ia  the  telf-eojueiovmttt  of  an 
indiTidual,  a  nation,  or  an  age.  And  art. 
In  the  sphere  of  actuality,  ia  this  or  that 
work  of  art,  this  poem,  that  painting,  or 
yonder  picoe  of  sonlpture,  with  the  self- 
conacioneueaa  of  thia  or  that  indiTidual, 
nation,  or  age,  for  ita  content.  MoreoTer, 
the  particularity  (the  indlrldual,  nation,  or 
■ge)  of  the  content  aoaatitnCes  the  indi- 
Tidnalityof  the  woikof  Art.  And  not  only 
thia,  but  thia  particnlarity  of  the  self-con* 
Bciousness  famishes  the  very  contradic- 
tion itself  with  the  derelopment  and  solo- 
tion  of  which  the  work  of  ait  is  occupied. 
For  the  aelf-oonacionsneaa  whioh  conati- 
tates  the  oontent,  being  the  «eI/-conjeious- 
neu  of  an  indiTldnal,  a  nation,  or  an  age, 
instead  of  being  self-con soiona  intelligence 
in  ita  pore  nnlTeraality,  contains  in  that 
very  particnlarity  the  contradiction  which, 
in  the  aphcre  of  manifestation  and  reality, 
oonitltntes  the  collision,  oonfiiot,  and  aoln* 


Now,  if  we  look  back  npon  the  tmeta 
stated,  we  hare  the  manifestation,  tha 
realisation,  and  the  aotDaliaation  of  self- 
oonaoious  intelligence  as  the  three  apherea 
or  stages  in  the  process  whioh  ctoItcs  and 
iuTolTcs  the  entire  activity  of  man,  both 
practical  and  theoretical.  It  is  also  obvi- 
ous that  the  realisation  of  s«lf*cODseiona 
intelligence  in  (he  family,  society,  and  the 
state,  and  its  actaaliiation  in  Art,  Relig- 
ion, and  Philosophy,  dspand  in  their  gen- 
esis npon  ita  maolfestation  in  the  Individ- 
nal.  Henoe  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of 
this  manifestation  is  a  denial  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  reaJiiation  and  aetnaliaation 

Now  if  this  denial  assume  the' form  of  ft 
conviction  in  the  oonscionsness  of  an  in- 
dividual, a  nation,  or  an  age,  then  there 
results  a  contradiction  which  involves  in 
the  sweep  of  its  universality  the  entire 
epiritnal  world  of  man.  for  it  is  the  self- 
oousoiouanesa  of  that  individnat,  nation, 
or  age,  in  direct  conflict  with  itaelf,  not 
with  this  or  that  particnlarity  of  itself, 
but  with  ita  entire  content,  in  the  sphere 
of  manifestation,  with  the  leeeptivity  far, 
the  prodnotion  of,  and  the  aapiratioa  after, 
the  Beautiful,  the  Good,  and  the  Tme, 
within  the  individn^  himself ;  in  the 
sphere  of  realisation  with  the  Family, 
with  Boeiety,  end  with  the  State;  and 
finally,  in  the  sphere  of  actnality  with 
Art,  Religion,  and  Philosophy. 

Now  thia  contiadiotioo  is  preeisd; 
what  is  presented  in  the  proposition, 
■<Man  cannot  know  truth."  This  yon 
will  remember  was,  in  the  history  of  mod- 
em thought,  the  reaolt  of  Kant's  philos- 
ophy. And  Kant's  philosophy  waa  the 
philosophy  of  Germany  at  the  time  of  the 
conception  of  Qoethe's  Faoat.  And  Qoethe 
was  the  trneat  poet  of  tienaany,  and  thus 
ha  sings : 

"  Be  tbna  1  ban  itnAtd  pUknpbr, 
Jmriipradincfl  ud  nadldnB, 
Asd  wbtX  la  wMO,  Tbeolciir, 
nummfhljt  bull  tiMM !  In  imln, 
And  htf*  I  ituiA  with  rtodj  hoBTt 


e  From  this  a  variety  of  facta  in  the  charao-  produced,  for  example,  is  owin^  to  the  degree 
ter  and  hiitorr  of  the  different  works  of  art  '  of  validitj' attached  to  the  twoiideaof  thectm- 
become  apparent    The  degree  of  the  e<&cl      tradiction.    If  the  duties  wUdi  the  fndividnal 


iXfer*  m  Fauat. 


And  br  tm  jwn,  wbiudlj 
Siig*|*'i  ladlns  IhnD^  In  ■ 
Hj  (rutlBf  pnpUi  bj  thi  boh 


Ihk  b«n*  BT  hHrt,  thk,  tU  akM  !'■ 

Here,  yon  will  peraeiTe  in  the  fiiat  aen- 
teoce  of  the  poem,  ai  wa«  meet,  the  faada- 
menial  contTsdiotion,  tha  theme,  or  the 
"krgumeat,"  u  It  ts  ao  adniirsblf  termed 
bj  critics,  is  atated  ia  ita  naked  ftbattkot- 
oeia,  juat  M  Achillea'  wiath  is  the  firat 
senteace  of  the  Uiad. 

Thia  theme,  then,  ie  nothing  more  nor 
lega  than  the  aelf-oonaaiouaDeaa  in  oontra- 
diction  with  itaelf,  in  conflict  with  ita  own 
eoDteut.  HcDoe,  if  the  poem  ia  to  portraj 
tbii  theme,*thia  content,  in  ita  totality,  it 
must  repreient  it  in  three  apherea :  firat, 
MoDlfeatation — Faaat  in  oonflict  with  him- 
aeif ;  aeeond,  Bealisation — Fanat  in  oonfiiot 
with  the  Family,  Society,  and  the  State; 
thirdly,  Aotaaliiation — Fanet  in  conflict 
with  Art,  Beligion,  and  Philoaophy. 

Now,  my  friend,  pleue  to  examine  the 
poam  onoe  mote,  refleet  oloaely  npon  what 
faat  been  aaid,  and  then  tell  liow  mnch  of 
the  poem  can  you  apate,  or  how  much  ig 

owea  to  the  fiuaily  and  the  itaie  oome  lata 
oonfliet,  aa  io  the  AntiKone  of  Sophoclei,  aod 
the  coiucionaneu  of  the  age  hai  not  lubordi- 
mted  the  idea*  npon  which  thej  are  baaed, 
hot  accorda  to  each  an  equal  decree  of  Talidity, 
we  hare  a  cooleot  replete  with  the  noUeat 
eSbct).  For  thia  it  not  a  conflict  between  the 
■lutTacI  good  and  bad,  the  potltire  and  the 
negaiire,  but  a  conflict  within  the  good  itieLf, 
So  likewiie  the  nnlTerultCy  of  the  eSect  ia 
apparent  from  the  content.  If  thia  ia  the  aelf- 
conicioiuneta  of  a  natioD,  the  work  of  art  will 
be  national.  To  iltuitrate  thia,  and,  at  the 
■ame  time,  to  trace  the  doTelopment  of  the  par- 
ticularity ipoken  of  into  a  colliaioo,  we  may 
refer  to  that  great  national  work  of  art — the 
Iliad  of  Homer.  The  particulariCf  which  dia- 
fingaiabea  the  national  aelf-cooacionaiieia  of 


the  actnalixatlon  of  aelfconacioua  intelligence 
— the  aenauona.  Hence  ita  worahip  of  the 
Beautiful.  Thia  preeminence  and  the  conae- 
qoeot  Bubordination  of  the  moral  and  the  ra- 
tional modea  to  it,  ii  the  root  of  the  contradic- 
tion, and  hence  the  baaii  of  the  colliaion 
which  forma  the  content  of  the  poem.  Ita 
motiTe  roodemiMd  would  read  about  ai  fol- 
Iowa :  "  The  aon  of  one  of  onr  Senatora  goea 
to  England;  la  received  and  boapitablv  enter- 
tained at  the  bonae  of  a  lord.  During  hia  atay 
he  falla  in  love  and  aubaeqneotly  elopes  with 
the  young  wife  of  hia  entertainer,  for  thia 
outrage,  perpetrated  by  the  Touug  hopeful, 
the  entire  SgDling  mMerlal  oi  the  laland  get 


there  in  the  poem  aa  printed,  which  doea 
not  flow  from  oi  deielop  this  theme  ? 

IV. 

In  my  last,  dear  friend,  1  called  yoar  at- 
tention to  the  theme,  to  the  oontenlof  tho 
poem  in  a  general  way,  stating  it  in  the 
very  words  of  the  poet  himself.  To  tiaoe 
the  development  of  thia  theme  from  the 
abstract  generality  Into  concrete  detail  ia 
the  task  before  na. 

Aoeording  to  the  analysis^  we  have  to 
consider,  &rat  of  all,  the  sphere  of  Afoni- 
futalion. 

In  thia  we  obaerve  the  three-fold  rel&Uoa 
which  the  indiTidual  sustains  to  aelf-oon- 
soioas  intelligence,  rii ;  Reoeptivitj  for, 
and  produotlOD  of,  and  aapiralion  for,  the 
True,  the  Good,  and  tbe  fieantiful.  Now 
if  it  la  true  that  man  cannot  Know  truth, 
then  it  follows  that  he  can  neither  receive 
nor  prodooe  the  True.  For  how  shall  be 
know  that  whaterer  he  may  receive  and 
produce  is  true,  since  it  ia  apeoially  de- 
nied that  he  ean  know  it.  Thia  oodcIusIoil 
aa  conviction,  however,  doea  not  affeot  im- 
mediately the  third  relation— the  aapira- 

themaelvea  into  their  ahipe,  not  ao  mveh  to 
avenge  the  iignred  Itnaband  aa  to  c^tun  tha 
runaway  wife." 

But—now  mark — adverse  winds  ensne, 
powers  not  baman  are  in  anna  agalnat  them, 
and  before  these  can  be  propitiated,  a  prlnoeaa 
of  the  blood  royal,  pure  and  nndeflled,  muat 
be   laeriflcedl— ia  aacriflced,  and  fbr  wbati 


society,  and  the  atate,  are  nothing,  must  be 
aacriflced  on  the  altar  of  the  BeautlfuL  For 
In  the  aacrifice  of  Iphlgenia,  all  that  cuuld 
perish  In  Helen,  and  more  too — for  Iphigenla 
waa  pure  and  Helen  waa  not — waa  oOered  np 
by  the  Greeks,  woman  for  woman,  and  ooUiing 
remained  but  tbe  BesuUfUI,  for  which  she 
henceforth  became  tbe  ezpreaaion.  For  in 
this  alone  did  Helen  excel  Iphigenla,  and  all 

But  how  ia  this  T  Have  not  the  filial,  the 
parental,  the  social,  the  civil  relationa,  sanctity 
and  validltj-!  Not  as  againat  the  realiiatlon 
of  the  Beantiftil,  aaya  tha  Greek.  Nor  yet  the 
atate  1  No;  "I  do  not  go  at  the  cotntnand  of 
Agamemnon,  but  becaote  I  pledged  fealty  ta 
Beauty."  "But  then,"  Sir  Achillea,  "ifthe 
Beautiful  ahould  preaent  itaelf  under  aome  in- 
dividual form — aay  that  of  Brlaeii — you  would 
for  tbe  lake  of  ita  poaaesaion  dlaobey  the  will 
of  the  state?"  "Of  coane.*'  And  tbe  poet 
has  to  alns,  "Achilles'  wrath  1"  and  not  "  the 
recovery  of  the  runaway  wife,"  the  grand  his- 
torical action. 


IM 
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tion— nor  qa«nch  Its  gDKwing.  Aod  ttna 
la  the  ftrat  form  of  oonflf  ot  in  tbe  IndMdasl. 
Let  ns  DOW  open  tbe  book  uid  place  it  be- 
fore ne. 

The  hietorie  origfn  of  onr  theme  plaeea 
US  in  a  Qermnn  UolTereitj,  in  the  profei- 
eor's  privHte  stQdio, 

It  ia  well  here  to  remeittber  that  it  is  a 
Oermati  UoiTersitj,  and  that  the  occupant 
of  the  room  ia  a  German  profeaaor.  Alao 
that  it  ia  the  received  opinion  that  the 
'  Germans  are  a  Ihroretieal .  people ;  bj 
which  we  understand  that  the;  not  from 
conviction,  and  not  from  instinct.  More- 
over, that  their  oonriotlon  ia  not  a  mere 
holiday  affair,  to  be  rehearaed,  aay  on 
Snodaj',  and  left  in  charge  of  a  miniater, 
paid  for  the  purpose,  during  the  balance 
of  the  weak,  but  an  notuel,  vital  fountalo 
of  notion.  Hence,  the  conviction  of  soch 
a  character  being  given,  the  acta  follow  in 
logical  seqoence. 

With  this  remembered,  tot  na  now  liaten 
to  tbe  aelf-comm union  of  the  occupant  of 
tbe  room. 

In  bittor  earnest  the  nan  haa  honestly 
examined,  and  aought  to  poaaaaa  himself 
of  the  intelleotnal  patrimony  of  the  race. 
In  poverty,  in  solitude,  in  isolation,  he 
haa  labored  hopefolly,  earnestly ;  and  now 
be  oaats  up  his  account  and  finds — what  ? 
'*  That  nothing  oan  be  known."  His  hair 
is  gray  with  more  than  futile  endeavor, 
and  for  ten  years  his  apeoial  oalling  haa 
been  to  guide  the  atndenta  to  waate  their 
Uvea,  as  he  haa  done  his  own,  in  aeektog 
to  accompliah  the  impoaaible — to  know. 
Thia  ia  tbe  worm  that  gnawa  hia  heart  I 
Aa  compensation,  be  ia  free  from  supersti- 
tion—fears  neither  hell  nor  devil.  Bat 
this  sweeps  with  it  all  fond  delusions,  all 
BODOeit  that  he  is  able  to  know,  and  to 
teach  something  for  tbe  elevation  of  man- 
kind. Nor  yet  does  ha  posaeia  honor  or 
wealth—a  dog  would  not  lead  a  life  like 
thia. 

Here  you  will  peroeive  how  the  first  two 
relations  are  negated  by  the  conviction 
that  )nan  cannot  know  truth,  and  how,  on 
tbo  wings  of  aspiration,  he  sallies  forth 
into  the  realm  of  mngic,  of  mysticiam,  of 
■ubjeotivlty.  For  if  reason,  with  its  me- 
diation, ia  impotent  to  oreate  an  object  for 


tbia  aspiration,  let  na  see  what  emotion 
and  imagination,  toilhout  mediation,  eait 
do  for  Bubjeotive  aatiafaotiou. 

And  here  all  ia  glery,  all  ia  freedom  t 
The  imagination  aeisea  the  totality  of  the 
univerae,  and  revela  In  eeatatio  visions. 
What  a  apeotaole!  Bat,  alas  !  a  apectaele 
only  r  How  am  I  to  know,  to  comprehend 
the  fountain  ot  life,  the  centre  of  which 
articulates  thia  totality  ? 

See  here  another  genaraliiatfon :  the 
practical  world  aa  a  whde  t  Ah,  that  is 
my  apbere ;  here  I  have  a  firm  footing ; 
here  I  am  master ;  here  I  eommand  aplrita  I 
Approach,  and  obey  joor  maater  t 

'•^/bit.  Whosalkl  * 

J^HUt.  TmUe  &ct '. 
41.  Art  thBD  h<  tt»e  MDsd  1 
Thoa  tnmbtliv  vonii  T 
Jbiuf.  TMII'mb*!  Ul  V«(t,  tbirpHr. 
4>.  Fmt  of  Uw  Bplrlt  Una  empnfaHiijHt— not  at 


No,  indeed,  Mr.  Fanat,  thou  doat  not  in- 
clude within  thyself   the  totality  of  the  . 
practical  world,  but  only  that  part  thereof  | 
which   thou   doat  comprehend — only  thy 
vocation,  and  hark  1  "  It  knocks  I" 

Ob,  death!  laee, 'tia  my  vocation;  in- 
deed, "  It  ia  my  famwlna  I" 

And  this,  too,  ia  merely  a  delnsion  ;  this 
great  myatery  of  tbe  practloal  world 
sbrinka  to  thia  dimension — a  bread-profes- 
sorship. 

It  wonld  seem  so ;  for  no  theory  of  the 
proctipal  world  is  possible  witboat  the 
ability  to  know  truth.  As  individaal,  yon 
may  imitate  the  individaal,  aa  the  brnte 
his  kind,  and  thus  transmit  a  craft;  but 
yon  oannot  seixe  the  practical  world  in 
transparent  forms  and  present  it  as  a  har- 
monious totality  to  yoar  fallow-man,  for 
that  would  require  that  these  transparent 
intellectual  forms  should  poasesa  objec- 
tive validity — and  thia  they  have  not,  no- 
cording  to  your  oonvietion.  And  ao  it 
cannot  be  helped. 

But  see  what  a  despioable  thing  it  is  to 
be  a  bread-prof  essor  I 

And  is  this  the  mode  of  existence,  this 
the  reality,  the  only  reality  to  answer  th« 
aapiration    of    oar   soul — the    aspiraiion 
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which  aoaght  to  aeiie  the  DDiverae,  to  kin- 
dle It*  inmOBt  reoeases  with  the  light  of 
intelligence,  and  thu>  illamlne  the  path  of 
life?  Alaa,  ReMon  gave  qb  error — [mag- 
ination,  llluaion — and  the  prMtioal  world, 
the  Will,  a  bread-ptofeisorihip !  Nothing 
else?    Yet;  a  bottle  of  laadannm! 

Let  ns  drink,  and  rest  forever!  But 
hold,  la  there  nothing  else,  realljF  No 
emotional  natare  P  Hark!  what  ia  that? 
Eaater  bells !  The  reaoUeotioDa  of  nij 
Tonthful  faith  in  a  revelatioii  I  Thej  miiat 
be  examined.    We  cannot  leave  jet. 

And  see  what  a  panorama,  what  a 
atmnge  world  lias  embedded  with  thoae 
reooUectiona.  Let  ua  aee  it  in  all  ita 
Taried  chitractet  and  reality,  on  this  Eaat- 
er Sunday,  for  example. 

V. 

I  hare  endeavored  before  to  trace  the 
derivation  of  the  content  of  the  flrat 
acene  of  the  poem,  together  with  ita 
character,  from  the  abatract  theme  of  the 
work.  In  it  we  saw  that  the  fundamental 
eoDviotlon  of  7anat  leavea  him  naked — 
leaves  him  nothing  but  a  bare  avocation,  a 
mere  craft,  and  the  preoaHone  recolleo- 
tiona  of  hia  youth  (when  he  believed  in 
reve«led  tTutha]  to  anawer  his  aapirationa. 
These  recolleetiona  arouae  his  emotiona, 
and  reaene  him  from  nothingneas  (sui- 
oide) — they  fill  hia  aoni  with  a  oontent. 

To  see  this  content  with  all  ita  jontbfol 
obarm,  we  have  to  retrace  onr  ohildhood'a 
■tepe  before  the  gates  of  the  oitj  on  this 
the  Eaater  featival  of  the  year — yon  and  I 
being  mindful,  in  the  meantime,  that  the 
public  festivals  of  the  Chnroh  belong  to 
the  lo-ealled  external  evidences  of  the 
trnUi  of  the  Cbrisfion  Religion. 

Well,  here  we  ore  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
olty,  and  what  do  we  see?  First,  a  set  of 
journeymen  mechanics,  eager  for  beer  and 
brawla,  interspersed  with  servant  girls; 
atudenta  whose  taatea  mn  very  much  in 
the  line  of  strong  beer,  biting  tobaooo, 
and  the  welUdreased  servant  girls  afore- 
said ;  oitisene'  daughters,  perfeotty  out- 
raged at  the  low  taste  of  the  students 
who  mn  after  the  servant  girls,  "  when 
they  might  have  the  very  beat  of  aooiety;" 
eitiiena  diasatisfied  with  the  new  mayor  of 


the  city — "jTaxea  increaae  from  day  to 
day,  and  nothing  ia  done  for  the  welfare 
of  the  city."  A  beggar  ia  not  wanting. 
Other  citiieDB,  who  delight  to  apeak  of 
war  and  ramora  of  war  in  distant  conn- 
tries,  in  order  to  enjoy  their  own  peace  at 
home  with  proper  contrast;  alao  an  "eld- 
erly one,"  who  tbfnka  that  ahe  is  quite 
able  to  farnisb  what  the  well-dreaaad  eiti- 
*ens'  danghters  wish  for — to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  latter,  who  feel  jnstty  in- 
dignant at  being  addressed  in  public  by 
auoh  an  old  witoh  (although,  "between 
ourselves,  abe  did  show  ns  our  sweethearts 
on  St.  Andrew's  night"];  soldiers,  who 
sing  of  high-walled  fortresses  and  prond 
women  to  he  taken  by  storm ;  and,  finally, 
farmers  around  the  linden  tree,  dancing  a 
most  furious  gallopade — a  real  Easter 
Sunday  or  Monday  "  beforo  the  gate  " — of 
any  efty  in  Germany,  even  to  this  day. 

And  Into  this  real  world,  done  np  in 
holiday  attire,  hut  not  by  tbe  poet — into 
this  paradise,  this  very  heaven  of  the  peo* 
pie,  where  great  and  small  fairly  yell  with 
delight—Faust  enters,  assured  that  tieH 
he  can  maintain  hia  rank  as  a  man ;  "  hers 
I  dare  to  be  a  man!"  And,  sure  esbagfaf 
listen  to  the  welcome: 

"  Nft7,  DMtor,  til  InlHd  tM  mach 
Ta  I*  vllh  na  on  (OOh  *  dkr, 
la  JdIb  tlu  thioBC  Um  eoauuB  BUI, 

TmIu,  thm,  ttab  bMbr,  tao,"  »a. 

And  here  goes — a  general  health  to  the 
Doctor,  to  the  man  who  braved  tbe  peati- 
lenoe  for  na,  and  who  even  now,  doea  not 
think  it  beneath  him  to  join  ua  in  our 
merry-making— hurrah  for  the  Dootor; 
hip,  hip,  Ac. 

And  ia  not  this  something,  dear  friend  t 
■fuet  think,  with  (loneat  Wagner,  when  he 
ezolaims,  "  What  emotions  mast  crowd 
thy  breast,  0  great  man,  while  listening 
to  snch  honors  ?"  and  you  will  also  say 
with  bim  : 


Why,  aael  tbe  father  shows  you  to  his 
son ;  every  one  inquires — presses,  rushes 
to  see  yoD  I  The  fiddle  itself  is  hushed, 
tbe  dancers  atop.  Where  yon  go,  they  fall 
into  linea;  ospa  and  hats  fly  into  the  air  I 
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Bat  a  little  more,  uid  they  vonid  fall  n]ioit 
their  kueea,  m  if  the  aaored  Hoat.  puied 
that  way! 

And  it  not  this  great?  Is  not  this  the 
rerj  goal  of  haman  ambition  ?  To  Wag- 
ner,dear  friend,  it  ii ;  for  the  ver;  essenoe 
of  an  avooBtion  is,  and  mu«t  be,  "  snooeiB 
in  life."  But  how  doee  it  stand  with  the 
man  whose  everj  aspiration  is  the  True, 
the  Uood,  and  the  Beaatiful?  Will  a 
hurrah  from  one  hand  red  thousand 
throats,  all  in  good  yelling  order,  Msist 
him  ?    No. 

To  Wagner  It  is  immaterial  whether  he 
knowi  what  he  netdt,  provided  be  sees  the 
daj  when  the  man  who  has  been  worse  to 
the  people  than  the  verj  pestilence  Itaelf, 
receives  public  honors  j  bat  to  Faust,  to 
the  man  really  in  earnest — who  is  not  sat- 
isfied when  he  has  squared  life  with  life, 
and  obtained  lero  for  a  reault,  or  who 
does  not  merely  Itvt  to  make  a  living,  but 
demands  a  rational  end  for  life,  and,  in 
default  of  that  rational  end,  spurns  life 
itself— to  snch  a  man  this  whole  scene 
j(4Hasses  little  aigniSoanoe  indeed.  It 
possenes,  howsver,  tome  signiSoanoe,  even 
forbijn!  For  if  it  is  indeed  true  that  man 
MuiDOt  know  troth — that  the  high  aspi- 
ration of  bis  sonl  has  no  object — then  this 
scene  demonstrates,  at  least,  that  Faost 
possesses  power  over  the  practical  world. 
If  he  cannot  knoa  the  world,  he  can 
at  least  swallow  a  considerable  portion 
of  it,  aod  this  scene  demonstrates  that  he 
can  exercise  a  great  deal  of  choice  as  to 
the  parts  to  be  selected;  do  jon  see  this 
coDviction  7 

Do  you  see  this  eonviction?  Do  yon 
see  this  dog?  Consider  it  well;  what  is 
it,  think  yOD  ?  Do  you  poroeive  how  it 
enaicoles  as  nearer  and  nearer— becomes 
more  and  more  certain,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  a  Inminoua  emanation  of  gold,  of 
honor,  of  power,  follows  in  its  wake.  It 
aeemi  to  mo  as  If  it  drew  soft  magic  rings, 
as  future  fetters,  round  oar  feet !  See, 
the  oiroles  beoome  smaller  and  smaller — 
't  is  almost  a  certainty— 't  is  already  near ; 
eome.  oome  home  wiUi  na  I 

The  temptation  here  spread  before  us 
by  the  poet,  to  consider  the  dqg  «  u«U,"  is 
ftlmost  irresistible;  but  all  we  oan  say  in 


this  place,  dear  friend,  is  that  if  you  will 
look  npon  what  Is  properly  called  ui 
avoeativn  in  civil  society,  eliminate  from 
it  all  higher  ends  and  motives  other  than 
the  simple  one  of  making  a  living — do 
matter  with  what  pomp  and  oircnmstaDae 
— no  doubt  yon  will  readily  recognise 
the  POODLi.  Bat  we  must  hasten  tc  the 
Btadio  to  watch  further  developments,  for 
the  oonfiict  is  not  as  yet  decided.  We 
are  still  to  examine  the  possibility  of  a 
divine  revelation  to  man,  who  cannot  know 
truth. 

And  for  this  purpose  oar  newly  acquired 
conviction,  that  we  possess  power  over  the 
praotical  world — although  not  as  yet  in  a 
perfectly  dear  form  before  ns — oomforta- 
bly  lodged  behind  the  stove,  where  it 
properly  belongs,  we  take  down  the  origi* 
nal  text  of  the  New  Testament  in  order  to 
tealiie  its  meaning,  in  out  own  loved 
mother  tongue.  It  stands  written  :  ''  la 
the  beginning  was  the  Word."  Word  t 
Word?  Never!  31«aniny  it  ought  to  be! 
Meaning  what?  Meaning?  Mo;  it  is 
PotBtT !  No  ;  •  Deed  I  Word,  meaning, 
power,  dead — which  is  it  i  Alas,  how  am 
I  to  know,  unless  I  oan  know  truth?  'lis 
even  so,  our  youthful  reeollections  dis- 
solve in  mist^  into  thin  air — and  nothing  is 
left  us  but  our  newly  acquired  conviction, 
ths  restlessness  of  which  during  this  ex- 
amination baa  undouhtodly  sot  cecaped 
your  attention,  dear  friend.  ("Be  qniet, 
tbers,  tiehind  the  stove."  "  See  here, 
poodle,  one  of  us  two  bas  to  leave  this 
room  I")  What,  then.  Is  the  whole  content 
of  this  oouvictlon,  which,  so  long  as  there 
was  the  hope  of  a  possibility  of  a  worthy 
object  for  our  aspiration,  seemed  so  des- 
picable? What  is  it  that  governs  the 
practical  world  of  finite  motives,  the 
power  that  adapts  means  to  ends,  regard- 
less of  a  final,  of  an  Infinite  end?  Is  it 
not  the  Understanding  ?  and  although 
Reason— in  its  search  after  tbejinal  end, 
with  its  perfect  system  of  absolute  means, 
of  infinite  motives  and  ibtereate — begets 
sabjeotlTO  chimeras,  is  itnot  demonstrated 
that  the  nnderatanding  possesses  objective 
validity?  Nay,  look  npon  this  dog  well; 
does  it  not  swell  into  colossal  propor- 
tions'-ia  no  dog  at  all,  In  fact,  but  the 
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Ter;  power  that  boldi  aluoliite  away  orei 
tho  Suite  and  negatire — tha  oaderatandlDg 
itaelf — MephiBtophfllflB  in  proper  form? 

Aod  who  oalla  thia  deiptoable?  Is  it 
not  ReaaoQ,  the  power  that  begets  chime- 
ras, and  it  alone?  And  shall  we  reject 
the  real,  the  aotaal — all  in  fact  that  pos- 
seeses  objective  Taliditj — beoaiue,  foT> 
sooth,  the  power  of  subjectiTe  ohimerai 
declares  it  negative,  finite,  periahable  ? 
Never.  "No  fear,  dear  sir,  that  I'll  do' 
this.  Precisely  wbnt  1  have  promiied  is 
the  very  aim  of  all  mj  endeavor.  Con- 
ceited fool  that  I  was  1  I  priisd  myself 
too  highly " — claimed  kin  with  the  infi- 
nite. "I  belong  only  in  thy  sphere" — 
the  finite.  "  The  Great  Spirit  scorns  me. 
Natnrs  is  a  sealed  book  to  me;  the  thread 
of  thought  is  levered.  Knowing  disgasts 
me.  In  the  depths  of  senenality  I'll 
qneaoh  the  bamiog  passion." 

Here,  then,  mj  friend,  we  arrive  at  the 
final  result  of  the  conflict  in  the  first 
spheie  of  our  theme— in  the  epbere  of 
manifestation — that  of  the  indi*idaal. 
We  started  with  the  conviotion  that  man 
cannot  know  truth.  This  destroyed  our 
■piritoal  endeavors,  and  reduced  our  prac- 
tical avocation  to  an  absurdity.  We 
sought  refuge  in  the  indefinite — the  mya- 
tioism  of  the  past — and  were  repelled  by 
its  Bubjectivity.  We  next  examined  tho 
theoretical  side  of  the  practical  world,  and 
found  this  likewise  an  impossibility  and 
suicide — a  mere  blank  nothingness — as 
the  only  resonne.  Bat  here  we  Were 
startled  by  our  emotional  natare,  which 
unites  QB  vrith  oar  fellow-man,  and  seems 
to  promise  some  sort  of  a  bridge  over  into 


the  infinite — certainly  demands  such  a 
transition.  Investigating  this,  therefore, 
with  all  candor,  we  found  oar  fellow-men 
wondetf^ly  oeoupied — o«oapIed  like  the 
kitten  pnrsuing  Its  own  tail!  At  the 
aame  time  It  beoams  apparent  that  we 
might  he  qaite  a  dog  in  this  kitten  danoe, 
or  that  the  activity  of  tha  nnderstabdlng 
possessed  objective  validity.  With  this 
conviction  fairly  established,  although 
still  held  in  otter  contempt,  we  examined 
the  last  resource  i  the  possibility  of  a 
divine  revelation  of  truth  to  men  that  can- 
not know  truth.  The  result,  as  the  mere 
statement  of  the  proposition  would  indi- 
cate, is  negative,  and  thus  the  last  ehanoe 
of  obtaining  validity  for  anything  except 
the  activity  of  the  understanding  vanishes 
atterlj.  But  with  Uiis  oar  contempt  for 
the  nnderstandiog  likewise  vanishes.  For 
whatever  our  aspiration  may  say,  it  has 
no  object  to  correspond  to  it,  and  is  there- 
fore merely  sabjeetive,  a  hallucination,  a 
chimera,  and  the  understanding  is  the 
highest  attainable  for  us.  Here,  therefore, 
the  subjective  oonfliot  ends,  for  we  have 
attained  to  objeetivity,  and  this  is  the 
highest,  sinoe  there  is  nothing  else  that 
poBSSBses  validity  for  man.  Nor  is  this 
by  any  means  oontemptible  in  itself, 
for  it  is  the  power  over  the  finite  world, 
and  the  net  result  is :  That  if  yon  and  It 
my  friend,  have  no  reason,  cannot  know 
truth,  we  do  have  at  least  a  stomach,  a 
oapaoity  for  sensaal  enjoyment,  and  an 
anderatanding  to  administer  to  the  sam^- 
to  be  its  servant.  This,  at  least,  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  kitten  dance  of  the 
whole  world. 
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CHAPTER  T. 
NiOKBsrrr,  chancb,  rBHnoM. 

All  things  are  necessitated}  each  is  i 
oessitated  by  the  totality  ot  conditions; 
hence,  whatever  is  must  be  so,  and  under 
the  conditions  cannot  be  otherwise. 

Sanarll. — This  is  the  most  exhaustive 
statement  of  tha  position  of  the  "  under- 


standing." Nothing  seems  more  dear  than 
this  to  the  thinker  who  has  advanced  be- 
yond the  sensuous  grade  of  ooosoionsnesa 
and  the  stages  of  Perception, 


But  things  change— something  new  be- 
gins snd  something  old  oeases ;  but,  still, 
in  eaoh  case,  the  first  prinoiplo  must  ap- 
ply, and  the  new  thing — like  the  old — ba 
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■0  "beoftoae  neoeniUted  bj  the  totality 
of  coDditioua." 

Remark. — The  reader  will  notice  that 
with  the  copeeption  of  chanpt  there  enters 
a  aeaond  itage  of  mediation.  First,  we 
have  simple  raedlation  in  which  the  groond 
and  grounded  are  both  real.  Seoondly,  we 
hare  the  pateago  of  a  potentiality  into  a 
reality,  and  vies  vena.  Therefore,  with 
the  consideration  of  change  we  have  en- 
countered a  oontradiotion  which  beoomes 
apparent  npon  further  attempt  to  adjust 
the  idea  of  neeoMity  to  it. 
III. 

Tf  the  earns  totality  of  conditions  neces- 
sitates both  states  of  the  thing — the  new 
and  the  old— it  follows  that  this  totality 
of  conditions  is  adapted  to  both,  and  henco 
Is  indifferent  to  either,  i.  e.  it  allows  either, 
and  henoe  cannot  be  said  to  neoessltste  one 
to  the  exelueion  of  the  other,  for  it  allows 
one  to  pass  over  into  the  other,  thereby 
demonatrating  that  it  did  not  restrict  or 
oonGne'the  Srst  to  be  what  it  was.  Henoe 
it  now  appears  that  chance  or  contingenoy 
participated  in  the  state  of  the  thing. 


But  the  states  of  the  thing  belong  to  the 
totality,  and  henoe  when  the  thing  changes 
the  totality  also  changes,  and  we  are  forced 
to  admit  two  different  totalitiee  aa  the  con- 
ditiona  of  the  two  different  states  of  the 

Jlsmarfc— Here  we  ha»e  returned  to  onr 
Btartingpoint,  and  carried  back  our  contra- 
diction with  ns.  In  our  seal  to  relieve  the 
thing  from  the  difficulty  presented — that  of 
changing  spontaneonaly — we  have  posited 
duality  in  the  original  totality,  and  puahed 
onr  change  into  it.  But  it  is  Che  same  oon- 
tradiotion as  before,  and  we  roust  oontinus 
to  repeat  the  same  process  forever  In  the 
foolish  endeavor  to  go  round  a  circle  until 
we  arrive  at  its  end,  or,  what  ia  the  same, 
ita  beginning. 

If  it  requires  a  different  totality  of  con- 
ditions to  render  possible  the  change  of  a 
thing  from  one  state  to  another,  then  if  a 
somewhat  changes  the  totality  changes. 
Bnt  there  is  nothing  outside  of  the  totality 


to  necessitate  if,  and  it  therefore  mast  ne- 
cessitate iUelf. 

Thus  neoeasity  and  neoessitated  have 
proved  in  the  last  analjaia  to  be  one. 
Thia,  however,  ia  necessity  no  longer,  but 
apontaneity,  for  it  begins  with  itself  and 
enda  with  itself,  (a)  As  neeadlating  it  is 
the  active  determiner  which  of  course  oon- 
taioa  the  potentiality  upon  which  it  acts. 
Had  It  no  potentiality  it  could  not  change. 
(6)  As  neceuitattd  it  is  the  potentiality 
plu$  the  limit  which  its  activity  has  fixed 
there,  (c)  But  we  have  here  self-determ- 
ination, and  thus  tho  exitlence  of  the  Uni- 
versal in  and  foritaelf,  which  ia  the  £170. 

Semark. — It  cannot  be  any  other  mode 
of  existence  than  the  Ego,  for  that  whieh 
dissolves  all  determinations  and  is  the  uni- 
versal potentiality  is  only  one  and  cannot 
be  distinguished  into  moda,  for  it  creates 
and  destroys  these.  The  ego  can  abstract 
all  else  and  yet  abide  —  it  is  the  actiu 
piirui — its  negativity  annulling  all  determ- 
inations and  finitndes,  while  it  is  direct- 
ed full  on  itself,  and  is  in  that  very  act 
complete  self- recognition.  (See  proof  of 
thia  in  Chapter  IV.,  m.,  3.) 


Thus  tho  doctrine  of  neoeasity  presnp- 
poaes  self-determination  or  Freedom  ae  the 
form  of  the  Total,  and  neceaslty  is  only 
one  side— the  realized  or  dttermined  aide — 
of  the  proceaa  iaolated  and  regarded  in 
thia  atate  of  isolation.  Againat  this  side 
stands  the  potentiality  which,  if  Iaolated 
fn  like  manner,  ia  called  Chance  or  Con- 
tingency. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Hinu 


ON. 


The  comprehension  of  mediation  lies  at 
the  baaia  of  the  distinction  of  aenanons 
knowing  from  the  vnderttanding.  The 
transition  from  intuition  to  obitrad  (hjtifc- 
ing  is  made  at  first  nnconsciooaly,  and  for 
this  reason  the  one  who  has  begun  the  pro- 
cess of  mediation  handles  the  "mental 
spectres"  created  by  abetractioa  with  the 
atmoat  naivete,  assnming  for  them  absolute 
validity  in  the  world  at  large.    It  is  only 
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the  apecuIatiTe  insight  th&t  gains  mastery 
over  mch  abstractions,  and  sees  ths  Truth. 
If  this  Tieir  could  be  unfolded  in  ■  popaUr 
form,  It  woald  afford  a  series  of  solTonts 
for  the  thinker  vhicb  are  applicable  to  a 
great  varlotj  of  difficult  problems.  For  it 
most  be  remembttred  tbat  the  abstract 
CBie^ories  of  ihe  UDderstanding — such  as 
aience  and  phtrMm^noiy,  eavMt  tiTid  effiet, 
lubttance  and  attrU>ule,  force  and  manifei- 
tation,  matter  and  form,  and  tbe  like,  give 

dietory  propositions,  when  applied  to  tbe 
Totatitj.  From  the  standpoint  of  medi- 
ation— that  of  simple  reflection,  "  common 
sense"  so  called — these  antinomies  seem 
utterly  inaolable.  The  reason  of  this  is 
fonnd  in  the  fact  that  "  common  sense  " 
places  implicit  faith  in  these  oategories 
(just  mentioned),  and  never  rises  to  the 
investigation  of  them  by  themselvea.  To 
connider  the  validity  of  these  categorie* 
bj  themselres  Is  called  a  trantcertdental 
procedure,  for  It  passes  beyond  tbe  ordinary 
thinking  which  uses  them  without  distrust. 

The  transcendental  investigation  ehows 
that  the  insolabilitj  attributed  to  these 
antinomies  arises  from  the  mistake  of  the 
thinker,  who  supposes  the  categories  he 
employs  to  be  exhaustive.  Speculative 
insight  begins  with  the  perception  that 
they  are  not  esbaQBtive;  that  they  have  by 
a  species  of  enebantment  cast  a  spell  upon 
the  mind,  ander  which  every  thing  seems 
dnal,  and^the  weary  seeker  after  Truth 
wanders  through  a  realm  of  abstractions 
each  of  which  assumes  the  form  of  a  solid 
reality — now  a  giant,  and  now  a  dwarf, 
and  now  an  Impassible  river,  impenetrable 
forest,  or  thick  oastle  wall  defended  by 
dragons. 

Tbe  following  questions  will  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  problems  here  de- 
scribed : 

*'  Why  deal  with  abstractions — why  not 
bold  fast  by  the  concrete  reality?" 

(This  poeitlon  combats  mediation  under 
its  form  of  abttraction.) 

"  Can  we  not  know  immediately  by  intui- 
tion those  objects  that  philosophy  strives 
in  vain  to  comprehend  9  in  short,  are  not 
God,  Freedom  and  Immortality  oertain  to 
US  sod  yet  indemoiutrable  P" 


(This  position  combats  mediation  as  in- 
volved In  a  lyttmt  of  Phlloaophy.) 

These  questions  arise  only  in  the  mind 
that  has  already  gone  beyond  the  doctrine 
that  it  attempts  to  defend,  nod  heooe  a  eelf 
refutation  is  easily  drawn  out  of  the  sooroe 
from  whence  they  originate. 

ABsnacnoN. 

(a)  It  will  be  readily  granted  that  all 
knowing  ^  involves  disltncllon.  We  must 
dietioguish  one  object  from  another. 

(b)  Bnt  tbe  process  of  distinguishing  is 
a  process  that  involves  abstraction.  For 
in  sepsrating  this  object  from  that,  I  con- 
trast its  marks,  properties,  attribute*,  with 
those  of  the  other.  In  seising  npon  one 
charaoteristio  I  must  isolate  it  from  all 
others,  and  this  is  nothing  more  nor  lees  : 
than  abstraction. 

(c)  Therefore  it  is  absurd  to  speak 
of  knowing  without  abstraction,  for 
this  enters  into  the  simplest  act  of  per- 

{d)  Nor  is  this  a  subjective  defect,  an 
"impotenoy  of  onr  mental  Btrnctnre,"  as 
some  would  be  ready  to  exclaim  at  this 
point.  For  it  is  just  as  evident  that  thing$ 
themielve»  obtain  reality  only  tfarongh 
these  very  chaiaot eristics.  One  thing  pre- 
serves its  distlDCtness  from  another  by 
means  of  its  various  determinationt.  With- 
out these  determinations  all  would  collapse 
into  ons,  nay,  even  "one"  would  vanish, 
for  distinction  being  completely  gone,  one- 
ncsiis  not  possible.  This  Is  the  "Principle 
oflndiKemiblet"  enunciated  by  Leibnila. 
Thai  distinction  is  as  necessary  objectively 
as  subjectively.  The  thing  abttracif  in 
order  to  be  reaL  It  defends  itself  against 
what  lies  without  it  by  specialising  itself 
into  single  properties,  and  thus  becoming 
in  each  a  mere  abstraction. 

(e)  Moreover,  besides  this  prevalenoe  of 
abstraction  in  the  theoretic  field,  it  is  still 
more  remarkable  in  the  practical  world. 
The  business  man  decries  abstractions.  Da 
does  not  know  that  every  act  of  tbe  vrill 
is  an  abstraotim,  and  that  it  is  also  pre- 
ceded by  an  abstraction.  When  he  exhorts 
yon  to  "leave  off  abstractions  and  deal 
with  oooerete  lealitles,"  he  does  this:  (1.) 
be  cegtrdi  you  u  be  thinks  yon  are ;  (2.) 
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he  eonoeirei  7011  u  differeat,  i.  e.  u  a 
prixdieal  man;  (3.)  h«  exhorts  yoa  to 
change  from  your  real  state  to  the  possible 
one  which  he  conceiTes  of  (through  the 
prooeaa  of  abstraotioii).  The  eimpleat  aat 
with  desigD— that  of  golag  to  dinner,  for 
flxuaple — iDTotres  abstraction.  If  I  miie 
tny  arm  on  parpoae,  I  first  abstract  from 
its  real  position,  and  think  it  under  ftnother 
condition. 

(/)  But  the  chief  point  in  all  this  is  to 
mark  bow  the  mind  Trees  itself  from  tha 
untruth  of  abstraction.  For  it  must  ba 
allowed  that  all  ahatractiona  are  false. 
The  isolation  of  that  which  is  not  sufficient 
for  its  own  oxistenoe,  (though  as  we  have 
seen,  a  necessary  constitneuc  of  the  pro- 
oeaa of  knowing  and  of  tzitting,)  sets  u^  an 
untTDth  as  existent.  Therefore  the  mind 
Uiinka  this  isolation  only  as  a  moment  of 
a  negalivt  unili/,  (i.  e.  as  an  element  of  a 
proceu).  This  leada  na  to  the  coniidera- 
tion  of  mediation  in  the  more  general  form, 
invoUed  by  the  second  quBStion. 


unnoiATE  ■ 
(o)  fleflfiition.— "Immediate"  is  a  pre- 
dicate applied  to  what  is  directly  through 
itself.  The  immediateness  of  anything  is 
the  phase  that  first  presents  itaelf.  It  is 
the  nndereloped — an  aok  taken  immedi- 
ately is  an  ocum;  man  taken  immediately 
is  a  child  at  birth. 

(b)  Definition.  —  "Mediation"  signifies 
the  proeeas  of  realisation.  A  mediate  or 
medialed  somewhat  ia  what  it  ia  through 
another,  or  through  a  process. 

(c)  PHwAple. — Any  oonoreto  somewhat 


exiats  through  ita  relations  to  all  elae  In 
the  universe ;  henoe  all  concrete  aome* 
whata  are  mediated.  "If  a  grain  of  sand 
were  destroyed  the   universe  would   ool- 

(d)  Principle.— An  abaolately  imnWiaf « 
aomewhat  would  be  a  pure  nothine,  for  the 
reason  that  no  determination  could  bolone 
to  it,  (for  determination  is  negative,  ana 
hence  mediation).  Hence  all  Immediate- 
neas  must  be  phenomenal,  or  the  reenlt  of 
abstraction  from  the  concrete  whole,  and 
this,  of  coarse,  exhibits  the  contradiction 
of  an  immediate  which  is  mediated  (a  "re- 

s«(r.») 

(a)  The  aolution  of  this  contradiction  is 
found  in  "  self-determination,"  (aa  we 
have  saen  in  former  chapters).  The  self- 
determined  is  a  mediated ;  it  is  throu^ 
the proeeat  ot  determination;  but  is  like- 
wise an  immediate,  for  it  is  its  own  media- 
tion, and  benoe  it  is  the  beginning  and 
end— tf  begin»  with  Ut  renUt,  and  ends  ttt 
it*  beginning,  and  thos  it  ia  a  ciroular  pro- 

This  is  the  great  operfu  of  all  speeota- 
tive  philosophy. 

(  n  fle^mltOB.— Truth  is  the  form  of 
the  Total,  or  that  which  aotually  exists. 

(9)  Hence  a  knowing  of  Truth  must  be 
a  koowiog  of  the  s elf- ae term! aed,  which  is 
both  immediate  and  mediate.  This  is  a 
process  or  tyitetn.  Therefore  the  knowing 
of  it  cannot  be  simply  immediate,  but  must 
he  in  the  form  of  a  system,  Thna  the  so- 
called  "immediate  intuition"  Is  not  a 
knowing  of  truth  unless  inconsistent  with 
what  it  professea. 
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[The  following  letter  fnm  Dr.  Franz  HofFniann  to  the  St.  Louis  Philosophical  8001617  has 
been  handed  us  for  publication.  It  gives  u>  pleaaare  to  Ibv  before  our  readers  so  able  a  preeea- 
ta^on  of  the  claima  of  Baader,  and  ire  trust  that  aome  of  onr  counfrymen  will  be  led  by  it  to 

inveitigste  the  original  sources  herein  referred  to. 

We  are  requested  to  correct  a  mlstatement  that  occnn  In  the  first  paragraph  regardinK  the 
objects  of  the  Philosopbical  Society.  It  was  not  founded  for  the  apeciid  purpose  of  "  studying 
German  Philosophy  from  Kant  to  Hegel,"  allhoagh  it  has  many  members  who  are  occnpied 
chiefly  in  that  field.  The  Society  includes  among  its  memheri  advocates  of  widely  difl^ring 
B;stems.  all,  however,  working  In  the  spirit  of  the  Preamble  to  the  Conititutloa,  which  says: 
"  Tlie  (riijcct  of  this  Soclet?  is  to  encourage  the  itady  and  development  of  Speculative  Philos- 
ophy ;  to  foster  an  application  of  ita  results  to  Art,  Science,  and  Religion ;  and  to  establish  a 
philosophical  basis  for  the  profesaions  of  Law,  Medicine,  Divinity,  PolitiCB,  Education,  Art,  and 
Literature."    We  are  Indebted  to  Dr.  A.  Strotbotte  for  the  tranglation  of  the  letter.— Editor.) 

WilazBCBQ,  Dec  28,  ISflB.  This  fact  promises  a  corelatlon  of  philo- 

Mr.  Pretident :  In   the   first  number  of  sophicat  movements  between  North  Amer- 

Vol.  XLIS  of  the   '*  ZeiUehriftJSr  Philo-  ioa  and  Germany  which  is  of  great  import- 

»o^U,"  published   at  Halle,   in   Prnaaia,  anoe.     I  presume,  however,  that  too  have 

edited  by  Fichte,  Ulrici  and  Wirth,  notice  already  been  led,  or  that  you  will  be  led, 

is  taken  of  a  philoaophical  society,  organ-  to  go  back  bevond  Kant  to  the  first  traces 

iied  at  St.  IiOuis,  with  the  objeot  of  pur-  of  German  philascpbv,  and  proceed  from 

anlng    the  stndy  of  German  philosophy  Hegel  to  the  present  time, 

from  Kaot  to  Elegel.  Mow,  although  a  thorough  and  oompre- 
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ieonn  view  of  Hegel's  pbiloaoph;  is  in 
tbe  first  place  to  be  Teaom mended,  jet 
tbe  other  direetiona  in  the  moTemeDt  of 
lhoaf;ht  musc  Dot  be  loeC  flighl  of. 

Id  the  Berlin  organ  of  the  PhiloBophicftl 
Swietj  of  the  Hegelians— Ctr  Gedankt — 
edited  \>v  Michelet,  maj  be  foand,  ae  joa 
perhaps  Vnow,  an  index  of  the  worki  of 
Hegel's  school,  hj  Rosenkrani,  whereas  on 
the  other  band  the  liah  literatDre  of  tbe 
BDti-lIeKelian  writers  is  nowhere  met  with 
in  any  degree  of  oompletoaesB.  Many  of 
them,  however,  ftre  noticed  in  Ficbte's 
jonmal,  and  in  the  more  recent  works  on 
the  hietorv  of  philosophy,  partioiilnrly  in 
those  of  ErdinaDn,  and  still  more  in  Ibose 
of  Ceberwee. 

Among  the  prominent  movements  in 
philosophical  thinking,  during  and  after 
the  time  of  Hegel,  tbe  profnand  ntterances 
of  a  great  and  genial  teaoher,  Frani  Baa- 
der. reach  a  degree  of  prominence,  even 
higher  than  is  i^mitted  by  £rdmaan  and 
Ueberweg.  This  may  be  readily  pereeived 
b;  referring  to  the  dissertnUon  on  Frani 
Bsader.hyCarlPhilipp  Fischer,  of  Erlan- 

6 ID,  and  still  more  by  having  reconrse  to 
unberger,  Lntterbeok,  and  to  my  own 
writings. 

I  take  tha  liberty  of  reoommending  to 

yoQ  and  to  the  members  of  the  Pbiloiophi- 
eal  Society  of  St.  Louis,  the  study  of  the 
worki  of  a  pbilosopber  who  oertainly  will 
have  a  great  futnre,  althongh  his  dootrines 
in  the  progress  of  time  may  undergo  modt- 
SeatioDS,  reforms  and  farther  develop- 
ments. If  Uegel  had  lived  longer,  the  in- 
SueDee  of  Baader  upon  him  woald  have 
been  greater  yet  than  beoame  visible  dar- 
ing bis  last  jrears.  He  has  thrown  Sohel- 
ling  ont  of  his  pantbeiem,  and  pressed  him 
towsrds  a  semi -pan  theism,  or  towards  a 
deeper  theism.  The  inflaeDee  of  Baader  on 
Ihe  philosophers  after  Uegel— 0.  B.  Piohte, 
Weieee,  Sempler,  C.  Pb.  Fischer  and  others 
— ii  much  greater  than  is  common'ly  ad- 
mitted. Whether  they  agree  to  it  or  not, 
still  it  is  a  faet  that  Baader  is  the  central 
eanatellatiOD  of  the  movement  of  the  Qer- 
man  spirit,  from  pantheism  to  a  deeper 
ideal-realistic  theism.  Such  a  genius, 
whatever  position  may  be  taken  with  re- 
gard to  him,  cannot  be  left  nnnotiocd, 
without  running  the  risk  of  being  left  be- 
hind tbe  times.  I  ask  Dothingfor  Baader, 
but  to  follow  tbe  maiim — "Try  all  and 
keep  the  best."  I  regret  that  so  great  a 
distance  prevents  me  from  sending  your 
honorable  Society  some  of  my  explanatory 
writings,  which  are  admitted  to  be  olear 
and  tborougb.  It  may  suffice  if  I  add  a 
copy  of  my  prospectus )  and  let  me  here 
remark,  that  a  colleation  of  my  writings,  in 
foar  large  volumea,  will  be  published  by 


tm 


lOeiohert,  in  Eriangen.    The  lint  volume. 
-    •---    -'"--    -    '■  -■  "Mter,  1867. 

s  of  the  bis tor J 
of  the  d  ■ 
,  too  briefly  it  is  true,  I  . 
'e  jDHtice  than  he  has  need  in  bis  for- 
'  work  on  the  history  of  modem  pbilos- 
V,  and  be  bears  witness  that  his  esteem 
laader  increases  more  and  more.  BnG 
he  evidently  assigns  to  him  a  wrong  posi- 
tion, by  considering  Oken  and  Baader  as 
extremes,  and  Hegel  as  the  mean,  while 
Oken  and  Hegel  are  tbe  extremes,  and 
Baader  the  mean.  The  moet  important 
phenomenon  in  the  school  of  Hegel  is 
tbe  Idet  der  Wiuentthaft  of  Rosenkrani, 
{Logik  vnd  Melaphynk,)  which  repre- 
sents Hegel  in  a  sense  not  far  distant 
from  the  standpoint  of  Baader.  *  *  * 
•  •  •  •  C.  H.  Fischer's  Characterjs- 
tics  of  Baoder's  Tfaeosophy  speaks  with 
high  favor  of  him,  but  still  I  have  to  take 
eeveral  exeeptions.  According  to  mv  opia> 
ion,  all  the  authors  by  bim  referred  to,  as 
Scheliing,  Hegel,  Scbteiermaeher,  Dauber 
and  Baader,  we  mnst  oall  theoaophers — or 
call  none  of  [hem  so,  but  f^iltMopheri,  id 
Older  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  Then  I 
do  not  see  how  Scheliing  can  be  called 
the  "  most  genial  philosopher  of  modem 
times,"  and  jet  Baader  the  more,  yea,  the 
most  profound.  Finally,  a  want  of  system 
must  be  admitted,  but  too  great  importance 
is  attributed  to  this.  If,  however,  system- 
Btism  ooald  decide  here,  then  not  Scbel- 
ling  but  Hegel  is  tbe  greatest  philosopher 
of  modern  times.  At  all  events  Fisoher'a 
Memorial  at  the  Centennial  Birthday  of 
Baader  is  significant,  and  is  vrritten  with 
great  spirit  and  warmth.  The  moet  import- 
ant work  of  U.  Pb.  Fischer,  bearing  on 
this  subject,  is  his  elements  of  the  system 
uf  philoiophy,  or  Encydopedia  of  the 
Phitotophieal  Seienea.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  works  of  the 
philosophers  after  Hegel  and  Baader.  The 
Atbeoiium  of  Frosohhammer,  (Jonmal  for 
Phitoeophj),  appeared  only  for  three  years. 
It  had  to  oeose  its  pnlilioation,  because  on 
the  one  side  the  Ullramontanist  party  agi- 
tated against  it,  and  on  the  other  side  it 
met  with  insnffioient  support.  Its  reissne 
would  be  desirable,  but  jnst  now  not  prno* 
tioable,  for  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
tbe  public,  although  it  could  bear  com- 
parison with  any  other  philosophical  jour- 
Here  let  me  say,  that  from  Baader  there 
proaeeded  a  stronK  impulse  toward  the  re- 
vival of  the  stndy  of  the  long-forEOtten 
spiritual  treasures  of  the  mystics  and  the- 
osopfaers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  From  this  im- 
pulse monographs  have  made  their  appear- 
ance aboot  iicotos  Erigena,  Albertns  Mag- 
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nai — «t  least  biographiea  of  them — Thoma*  panipblet  on  Copernlcos,  vbioh    I  bare 

AqDiDaa,MeIsterEckhart,TauleT,Kiabolu  notiaed  in  GIm e Ha  jounial,  refers  to  tbe 

Cnsaonc,  Weigel,  J.  Biibme,  Oettinger,  ete.  itiTQBtifcationB  of  Eerlinski,  who  haa  re* 

The  moBC  iioportaDt  of  thaae  I  deem  to  be  oeocl;  published  a  beautiful  edition  of  the 

Seotu*  ErigetM,  by  Job,  Huber,  Christlieb  warkB  of  CopemiouH.    As  in  the  early  i^ea, 

and  Kaalicb;  MeUter  Bckharl,  bv  Bnoh,  first  in  tbe  PjthaEorean  school,  they  ap- 

and  J.  Bshme,  bj  J.  Hamberger.     Bach  on  preached  the  true  oootriue  of  tbe  Universe, 

£ekl\alrt  is  especiall;  iastruotire  with  re-  so  in  tbe  middle  ajtes  it  appears  in  tbe 

aneot  to  the   ooDneelion  betireen  modem  school  of  Eokfaart,  for  in  a  certain  sease, 

philosopbj  and  tbe  theosopbj  of  Eckbart  and  with  some  restriotion,  Nicholas  Cusa- 

and  his  sobool,  to  which  also  Nicholas  nus  was  the  precursor  of  Copernicus. 

CnsanuB  belonged.  I  beg  ;oa,  my  dear  air,  to  communicate 

I  presume  that  it  will  yet  be  discovered  this   letter    to  jour   honorable    Society: 

that  Coperntcns  was  at  least  acquainted  should  you  see  fit  to  publish  it  in  a  journal, 

with  Nicholas  Cusanus,  if  he  did  not  even  yon  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

sympathiio  with  bis  philosophy.     Tbe  di-  i  remain.  Sir,  with  £reat  respect, 

rector  of  the  observatory  at  Rrakan,  Ker-  Tmlv 

linski,   is   at   present  preparine  a   mono-  *'"^J(  joura, 

Kraph  on  Copernicus,  which  will  probably  Da.  FaxKZ  HorFiuNK, 

Uirow   light    on    this    subjaot.      Frowe's  Pr^,nfl*aia.altlitUnltvUti^Wiirtbarp. 


IN    THE    QUARRY. 

B;  A.  0.  B. 

Impatient,  stung  witb^ ain,  and  long  delay, 
I  ohid  tbe  rougb-bewn  stone  that  round  me  layj 
I  said—"  What  shelter  art  thou  from  the  bent  f 
What  rest  art  thou  for  tired  and  way-worn  feetf 
What  beauty  hast  thon  for  the  longing  eye  i 
Thou  nothing  hast  my  need  to  satisfy  1" 
And  then  the  patient  stone  fit  answer  made — 
"  Most  true  I  am  no  roof  with  welcome  shade ; 
I  am  DO  bouse  for  rest,  or  full  delight 
Of  sculptured  beauty  for  the  weary  sight ; 
Yet  am  I  atill,  material  for  all ; 
Use  me  as  sucb — I  answer  to  thy  call. 
Nay,  tread  me  only  under  climbing  feet, 
So  serve  I  thee,  my  destiny  complete ; 
Mount  by  me  into  purer,  freer  air. 
And  find  tbe  roof  that  oroheth  everywhere ; 
So  what  but  failnre  seems,  shall  build  sncoese ; 
For  all,  aa  possible,  thou  dost  possess." 

Who  by  the  Universa]  squares  his  life. 
Sees  but  snocess  in  all  its  finite  strife ; 
In  all  that  is,  his  truth-enlightened  eyes 
Detect  the  May-be  through  its  thin  disguise ; 
And  in  the  Absolute's  unclouded  sun, 
To  him  tbe  two  already  are  the  one. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OUTLINES  OF  A  SYSTEM  OP  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY; 


WEL1    Wl    CALL    HATUSAL    PHIL030PHT    la    A 

NICKSSABr    SCLENCB    IN   THB    BYSTBM 

OP  K  so  WING. 

The  Intelligeaoe  is  productive  in  two 
Qjodea — tbat  is,  either  blindlj  ftnd  ancon- 
Beioml;,  or  freely  and  consoioaalj; — av 
coDScioual;  product  its  in  eiteinal  intui' 
tioD,  oonacioiislj  in  the  creation  of  an  ideal 

Pbilosoph;  remores  tbia  diAtinstion  bj 
Bssnming  the  uncausoloua  aotivity  oa  orig- 
inallj  identical,  nod,  na  it  vera,  sprung 
from  the  same  root  irith  the  eonacioaa ; 
this  identity  is  bj  it  directly  proved  in 
the  case  of  an  activitj  at  once  olearlj  con- 
scions  and  nnaonaoious,  'which  manifests 
it«elf  in  the  prodnctions  of  geniaa,  tndi* 
rtetly,  outside  of  conscioiianeaB,  in  the 
prodnots  of  Naturt,  ao  far  as  in  them 
all,  the  most  complete  fusion  of  the  Ideal 
with  the  Real  is  perceived. 

Since  philoaopbj  aaaames  the  nncon- 
scions,  or,  as  it  maj  likewise  be  termed,  the 
real  aotivitj  as  identical  with  the  consciona 
or  ideal,  its  tendenoj  will  OTigin&llj  be  to 
bring  back  everywhere  the  real  to  the 
IS 


t  BoBnim,  bf  Toa  OAViBnv.] 
ideal — a  process  which  givea  birth  to  what 
Is  called  Transcendental  Philosophy.  The 
regalaritj  displayed  in  all  the  movementa 
of  Nature-~for  example,  the  sublime  ge- 
ometry which  ia  exercised  In  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodiei-^ia  not  explained 
by  saying  that  Nature  ia  the  moat  perfect 
geometry;  but  conversely,  by  saying  that 
the  most  perfect  geometry  ia  what  pro* 
duces  in  Nature  ;-^a  mode  of  explanation 
whereby  the  Real  itself  ia  transported  into 
the  ideal  worlds  and  those  motions  are 
changed  into  intaitions,  which  take  place 
only  in  ourselves,  and  to  which  nothing 
outside  of  us  eorreaponda.  Again,  the 
fact  that  Nature,  wherever  it  is  left  to  it- 
self, in  every  transition  from  a  fluid  to  ft 
solid  state,  producea,  of  its  own  accord,  as 
it  were,  regalar  forma — which  regularity, 
in  the  higher  apeoiea  of  cryatalliiatioD, 
namely,  the  organ ie,  seems  to  become  pnr- 
pose  even ;  or  the  fact  that  in  the  animal 
kingdom— that  product  of  the  blind  forces 
of  Nature — we  aae  aotiona  arise  which  are 
equal  in  regnlarity  to  those  that  take  plaoa 
with  consoionaneaa,  nod  even  external 
worka  of  art,  perfect  in  their  kind ; — all 


this  ia  not  explained  by  sayin);  that  it  ii  ftn 
nnooiucioaa  prodnotiritj,  though  in  its 
origin  akin  to  the  consoions,  whose  mere  re- 
flex we  see  in  Nstnre,  and  which,  from  the 
stsjid-point  of  the  natural  view,  mast  ap- 
pear as  one  and  the  same  blind  tendency, 
which  exerts  its  infloence  from  orystalli- 
lation  npwards  to  the  highest  point  of  or- 
ganic formation  (in  which,  on  one  side, 
through  the  art-tendency,  it  returns  again 
to  mere  crystal lisatloo)  on);  acting  upon 
different  planes. 

According  to  this  rlew,  inasniDah  as  Na- 
ture Is  only  the  visible  organism  of  our 
anders  tan  ding.  Nature  can  produce 
nothing  bat  what  shows  regularity  sad 
design,  and  Nature  is  compelled  to  produce 
that.  But  if  Nature  can  produce  only  the 
regular,  and  produoee  it  from  necessity,  it 
follows  that  the  origin  of  such  regular  and 
design -evincing  products  must  again  be 
oapable  of  being  proved  necessary  in  Na- 
ture, regarded  aa  self-existent  and  real, 
and  in  the  relation  of  its  forces  ;—l/tal 
ther^ore,  eonvenety,  the  Ideal  muit  ariss 
<ntt  of  the  Real,  and  admit  of  ex^anation 
from  it. 

If,  now,  it  is  the  task  of  Transcendental 
Philosophy  to  sabordinate  the  Roal  to  the 
Ideal,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  task  of 
Natural  Philosophy  to  ezplaii)  the  Ideal 
by  the  Real.  The  two  sciences  are 
therefore  but  one  science,  whose  two 
problems  are  distioguisbed  by  the  oppo- 
site directions  in  which  they  move  ;  more- 
OTer,  as  the  two  directions  ore  not  only 
equally  possible,  but  equally  neceseary, 
tbe  same  neoesHltj  attaobea  to  tioth  in  the 
system  of  knowing, 

II. 


ScheUin^t  Philoiofky  oj  JVWurs. 


Natural  Philosophy,  aa  tbe  opposite  of 
Transcend entat  Philosophy,  is  distin- 
guished from  tbe  latter  chiefly  by  tbe  fact 
that  It  poaita  Nature  (not,  indeed,  in  so  far 
aa  it  is  a  product,  but  in  so  far  as  It  is  at 
0Be«  prodaotiTe  and  product)  aa  tbe  self- 
•xiBtent;  whence  it  may  be  most  briefly 
designated  aa  the  Spinnism  of  Physics. 


It  follows  naturally  ftom  this  that  there  ia 
no  place  in  tbis  science  for  idealiatia 
methods  of  eiplanation,  such  aa  Transcen- 
dental Philoaopbj  is  fitted  to  sspply,  from 
the  ciroumatance  that  for  it  Nature  ia 
nothing  more  than  tbe  organ  of  aelf-oon- 
sciousness,  and  everything  in  Nature  ia 
necessary  merely  becanse  it  is  oolj 
throngh  the  medium  of  such  a  Nature  tliat 
self- consciousness  can  take  place ;  thia 
mode  of  explanation,  however,  le  as  mean- 
Inglees  in  the  case  of  physics,  and  uf  our 
science  which  occupies  the  same  stand- 
point with  it,  as  were  the  old  teleolosiosl 
modes  of  explanation,  and  the  introdae- 
tion  of  a  universal  reference  to  final  eansas 
into  the  thereby  metamorphosed  science 
of  Nature.  For  every  ideailstio  mode 
of  explanation,  dragged  out  of  its  OWD 
proper  sphere  and  applied  to  the  explana- 
tion of  Nature,  degenerates  into  the  laoat 
adventnroas  nonsense,  examples  of  which 
are  well  known.  The  first  maxim  of  all  tme 
natural  scienoe,  via.,  to  explain  everything 
by  the  forces  of  Nature,  is  therefore  aoeepi- 
ed  in  Its  widest  extent  in  oar  sciences  and 
even  extended  to  that  region,  at  the  lusit 
of  which  all  Interpretation  of  Nature  has 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  stop  short ; 
for  example,  to  those  organic  phenofsena 
which  seem  to  pre-snppose  an  analogy  with 
reason.  For,  granted  that  in  the  actions 
of  animals  there  really  is  something  which 
pre-supposes  snch  analogy,  on  tfao  princi- 
ple of  realism,  nothing  further  wovld  fol- 
low than  that  what  we  call  reastm  Is  a  mere 
play  of  higher  and  neoesearily  onknown 
natural  forces.  For,  Inasmuch  as  all  think- 
ing Is  at  last  reducible  to  a  producing  and 
reproducing,  there  is  nothing  impoasible  in 
tbe  thought  that  the  same  activity  by  which 
Nature  reproduces  itself  anew  in  each  ane- 
cesslve  phaee.  Is  reprodnotire  in  thought 
through  the  medium  of  tbe  organism  (very 
much  in  the  same  manner  in  which,  tfaroagh 
the  action  and  play  of  light.  Nature,  whitdi 
exists  Independently  of  it,  is  created  im- 
material, and,  as  it  were,  for  a  aeeond 
time),  in  which  circumstance  it  is  nataral 
that  what  forma  the  limit  of  oor  intnitire 
faculty,  no  longer  falls  within  tbe  ephere 
of  our  intnition  itself. 
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MTUKAL  PBILOSOPBT  IS  BFICTUTITB  PBTSICB. 

Our  aoienoe,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  is 
thoroagbl;  and  completely  realistio ;  it  is 
therefore  nothing  other  than  Phjsics,  it  is 
oat; s)M«til4(ttie  Physics;  in  its  tendenoj 
it  i*  exaatlj  what  the  systems  of  the  an- 
cient physieists  were,  and  what,  in  more 
reesnt  times,  the  system  of  the  restorer  of 
Epicuresa  philosophy  is,  vis.,  Lesage*! 
Ueohanioal  Physios,  by  which  the  speonla- 
tiTs  spirit  in  physios,  after  a  long  soientifio 
sleep,  has  again,  (or  the  first  time,  been 
awakened.  It  eannot  bo  shown  in  detail 
here  (for  the  proof  Itself  falls  within  the 
sphere  of  oar  Belenoe),  that  on  the  mechaa- 
toal  or  atomistia  baais  whtsh  has  beon 
adopted  by  Lesage  and  hit  most  sncoesefal 
predecessors,  the  idea  of  speoalatiTe  phys- 
ics is  inoapahle  of  realisation.  For,  ioas- 
mnoh  as  the  first  problem  of  this  science, 
tiiat  of  inquiring  Into  the  <d»ohiU  cause 
of  motion  (without  wbioh  Natore  is  not 
in  itself  a  finished  whole),  Is  absolutely 
inoapable  of  a  mechanical  solution,  see- 
ing that  mechanically  motion  results  only 
from  motion  ad  injinilwii,  there  remains 
for  the  real  constrnetion  of  speculative 
physics  only  one  way  open,  vis.,  the 
dynamic,  which  lays  down  that  motion 
arises  not  only  from  motion,  bot  eren  from 
rest ;  that,  thereforo,  there  is  notion  in 
the  rest  of  Nature,  and  that  all  mechtinica] 
motion  is  the  merely  secondary  and  deriva- 
tire  notion  of  that  which  is  solely  primi- 
tive and  original,  and  irhich  wells  forth 
from  the  very  first  factors  in  the  oonstrnc- 
tiOQ  of  a  natnre  generally  (the  fnndamental 
forces). 

In  herehy  naking  clear  the  points  of 
differenee  between  onr  andettaklng  and  »H 
those  of  a  similar  nature  that  hare  bitherto 
been  attempted,  we  have  at  the  same  time 
shown  the  difiarenoe  between  speonlatiTe 
physics  and  so-oalled  empirical  physics ; 
a  difference  which  in  the  main  may  be  re- 
dnoed  to  this,  that  the  former  ooonpies 
itsslf  solely  and  entirely  with  the  original 
causes  of  motion  in  nature,  that  is,  solely 
with  the  dynumloal  phenomena ;  the  latter, 
on  the  contrary,  inasmuch  as  it  never 
reaches  a  final  sooroe  of  motion  in  natore, 
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deals  only  with  the  secondary  motions, 
and  even  with  the  original  ones  only  as 
meohanical  (and  therefore  likewise  capa- 
ble of  mathematical  construction).  The 
former,  in  fact,  aims  generally  at  the  inner 
spring-work  and  what  is  tttm-objeelwe  in 
Nature ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  only  at 
the  twface  of  Natore,  and  what  is  object- 
ive, and,  so  to  speak,  oultUU  In  it. 

IV. 

OR  THE  POssiBiLnr  or  spicdi.ativb  pstsics. 

Inasmuch  as  our  inquiry  is  directed  not 
so  mnch  upon  the  phenomena  of  Nature  as 
npon  their  final  grounds,  and  onr  hnsiness 
is  not  so  muoh  to  deduce  the  latter  from 
the  former  as  the  former  from  the  latter, 
onr  task  is  simply  this  :  to  erect  a  sciense 
of  Nature  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term ; 
and  in  order  to  find  out  whether  specola- 
tlve  physics  are  possible,  we  must  know 
what  belongs  to  the  possibility  of  a  doc- 
trine of  Natnro  viewed  as  scienoe. 

(a)  The  idea  of  knowing  is  here  taken 
in  its  strictest  sense,  and  then  it  is  easy  to 
see  that,  in  this  acceptation  of  the  term,  we 
can  he  said  to  know  objects  only  when  they 
are  such  that  we  see  the  principles  of  their 
possibility,  for  witbont  this  insight  my 
whole  knowledge  of  an  object,  e.  g.  of  a 
machine,  with  whose  eonstraction  I  am 
unacquainted.  Is  a  mere  seeing,  that  is,  a 
mere  eonviotion  of  its  existence,  whereas 
the  inventor  of  the  machine  has  the  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  It,  beeauee  he  is,  as 
it  were,  the  soul  of  the  work,  and  because 
it  preexisted  in  his  head  before  he  exhibited 
It  as  a  reality. 

Now,  it  would  certainly  be  impossible  to 
obtain  a  frlanoe  into  the  internal  construc- 
tion of  Nature,  If  an  invasion  of  Nature 
were  not  possible  through  freedom.  It  is 
true  that  Nature  acta  openly  and  freely  ; 
its  acts  however  are  never  isolated,  but 
performed  under  a  ooncnrrcDoe  of  a  host  of 
causes,  which  must  first  be  ezclnded  if  we 
are  to  obtain  a  pure  result.  Nature  must 
therefore  be  compelled  to  act  under  certain 
definite  conditions,  which  eitberdo  not  exist 
In  it  at  all,  or  else  exist  only  as  modified  by 
Others. — Such  an  invasion  of  Natnre  we 
oall  an  experiment.  Every  experiment  is 
a  question  pat  to  Nature,  to  which  al^.if 
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compelled  to  giTe  a  reply.  But  eTerj  qa«-  . 
tioD  contaiDB  an  implicit  b  priori  judg- 
ment ;  eTerj  experiment  that  is  an  experi- 
ment, is  a  prophecy;  experimenting  itself 
is  a  production  of  phenomena.  The  first 
etep,  therefore,  towards  scieuce,  at  least 
in  the  domain  of  pbjeies,  is  taken  when 
wo  ourselres  begin  to  proilace  the  objects 
of  that  science. 

(b)  We  knoio  only  the  eelf-produoed ; 
knowing,  therefore,  in  theifricfeMaocepta* 
tion  of  the  term,  is  a  pure  knowing  a  priori, 
Conatruction  by  means  of  experiment,  is, 
after  all,  ao  absolute  self-production  of  the 
phenomena.  There  ie  no  queetion  but 
that  muoh  in  the  science  of  Nature  may 
be  known  oomparativcly  a  priori ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  theory  of  the  phenomena 
of  electricity,  magnetism,  and  even  light. 
There  is  suab  a  siniple  law  recurring  in 
every  phenomenon  that  the  results  of  every 
experiment  may  be  Cold  beforehand ,'  here 
my  knowing  follows  immediately  from  a 
known  law,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  particular  experience.  Bat  whence 
then  does  the  law  itself  come  to  me  7  The 
assertion  is,  that  all  phenomena  are  corre- 
lated in  one  absolute  and  necessary  law, 
from  which  they  can  all  be  deduced  j  in 
short,  that  in  nstural  scienoe  all  that  we 
know,  we  know  absolutely  a  priori.  Now, 
that  experiment  ncTec  UilJb  to  such  a 
knowing,  is  plainly  manifest,  from  the  fact 
that  it  can  never  get  beyond  the  forces  of 
Nature,  of  which  itself  makes  use  as  means. 
As  the  final  causes  of  natural  phenome- 
na are  themselves  not  pheDomeoal,  we 
must  either  give  up  all  attempt  ever  to  ar- 
rive at  a  kuowledge  of  them,  or  elee  we 
must  altogether  put  them  into  Nature,  en- 
dow Nature  with  them.  But  now,  that 
which  we  put  into  Nature  has  no  other 
rtlue  than  that  of  a  pre-supposltion  (hypo- 
thesis), and  the  science  founded  thereon 
mast  be  equally  hypocheticat  with  the  prin- 
ciple itself.  This  it  would  be  possible  to 
avoid  only  in  one  case,  vii.,  if  that  pre- 
supposition itself  were  involuntary,  and 
as  necessary  as  Nature  itself.  Assum- 
ing, for  example,  what  must  be  assumed, 
that  the  snm  of  phenomena  is  not  a 
mere  world,  but  of  necessity  a  Nature — 
.  that  is>  that  this  whole  ie  not  merely  a 
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product,  bat  at  the  same  time  productive,  it 
follows  that  in  this  whole  we  can  never  ar- 
rive at  absolute  identity,  idasmnch  as  this 
would  bring  ationt  an  absolute  transition 
of  Nature,  in  as  far  as  it  is  productive, 
into  Nature  as  product,  that  is,  it  would 
produce  absolute  rest;  such  wavering  of 
Nature,  therefore,  between  prodnetivitj 
and  product,  will,  of  necessity,  appear 
as  a  universal  duplicity  of  prineiplea, 
whereby  Nature  is  maintained  in  con- 
tinual activity,  and  prevented  from  ex- 
hausting itself  in  its  product;  and  univer- 
sal duality  as  the  prinoiple  of  explaoation 
of  Nature  will  be  as  necessary  as  the  idea 
of  Nature  itself. 

This  absolute  hypothesis  must  carry  ita 
necessity  within  itself,  but  it  must,  besides 
this,  be  brought  to  empiric  proof ;  for,  in- 
asmuch as  all  the  phenomena  of  Natara 
caoDot  tie  deduced  from  thia  hypothesis  u 
long  as  there  is  in  the  whole  system  of 
Nature  a  single  phenomenon  which  is  not 
necessary  according  to  that  principle,  or 
which  contradicts  it,  the  hypothesis  ia 
thereby  at  onoe  shown  to  be  false,  and 
from  that  moment  ceases  to  have  validity 
as  an  hypothesis. 

By  this  deduotion  of  all  natural  pheno- 
mena from  an  absolute  hypothesis,  our 
knowing  is  changed  into  a  construction  of 
Nature  itself,  tbat  is,  into  a  scienoe  of  Na- 
ture a  priori.  If,  therefore,  such  dedae- 
tioa  itself  is  possible,  a  thing  whiob  can 
be  proved  only  by  the  fact,  then  also  a 
doctrine  of  Nature  is  possible  as  a  scienoa 
of  Nature ;  a  system  of  pnrely  speculativa 
physies  is  poseible,  which  was  the  point 
to  he  prov.ed. 

Remark, — There  would  be  no  neceisitj 
tor  this  remark,  if  the  confusion  which 
still  prevails  in  regard  to  ideas  perspicu- 
ous enough  in  themselves  did  not  render 
some  explanation  with  regard  to  them  re- 
,ui.il.. 

The  assertion  that  natural  scienoe  mast 
he  able  to  dedaoe  all  its  principles  apriori, 
is  in  a  measure  understood  to  mean  thftt 
natural  scienoe  must  dispense  with  all  ex- 
perience, iu)d,  without  any  intervention  of 
experience,  be  able  to  spin  all  its  princl- 
pies  out  of  itself — an  affirmation  so  absurd 
that  the  very  ohjeotions  to  it  deserve  pitj. 
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Not  only  do  vie  know  Ihi*  or  that  ihrough 
txptrienee,  hut  vit  originally  know  nothing 
at  alt  except  through  experience,  and  by 
mean*  of  experienee,  and  ia  tbii  senee  the 
whole  of  oar  knowledge  cODsiata  of  tbe 
data  of  eiperienoe.  Theie  data  become 
jt  priori  priociplea  when  we  became  con- 
acioui  of  them  &■  neceHBry,  and  thns 
eTErj  datam,  be  its  import  what  it  may, 
ma  J  be  raised  to  that  dignity,  inasmuch 
as  the  dfstinetion  l^etween  ^  priori  and  & 
potleriori  data  ii  not  at  all,  as  many  people 
maj  have  imagined,  one  original!  j  olcBving 
to  the  data  themBelTes,  hut  is  a  diatinotion 
made  solely  with  reject  to  our  knoviing, 
and  tbe  kind  of  our  knowledge  of  these 
data,  BO  that  every  datum  which  1b  merely 
historical  for  me — i>  e.  a  datum  of  experi- 
ence— becomes,  notwithstanding,  an  <>  pri- 
ori principle  as  aoon  as  I  arriTe,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  at  insight  into  its 
internal  necessity.  Now,  howeTeT,it  must 
in  all  cases  be  possible  to  reDogntxe  every 
natural  phenomenon  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  for,  if  there  is  no  chance  in  natare 
at  all,  there  can  likewise  be  no  origi- 
nal phenomenon  of  Nature  fortnitons  ;  on 
the  contrary,  for  the  rerj  reason  that  Na- 
ture is  a  system,  there  must  he  a  dcoes- 
sary  conneetion  for  every  thing  that  happens 
or  oomes  to  pass  in  it,  in  some  principle 
embracing  the  whole  of  Nature.  Insight 
into  this  internal  necessity  of  all  natarsl 
phenomena  becomes,  of  coarse,  still  mare 
complete,  as  soon  as  we  reflect  that  there  is 
no  real  system  which  is  not,  at  the  same 
time,  on  organic  whole.  For  if,  in  an  or- 
ganic whole,  all  things  mutually  hear  and 
support  each  other,  then  this  organization 
mast  have  existed  as  a  whole  previous  to 
its  parts — the  whole  could  not  have  arisen 
from  the  parts,  but  the  parts  most  have 
arisen  out  of  the  whole.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, wx  Kyow  tfature,  but  Nature  is,  h 
priori,  that  is,  sverything  iodiridnal  in 
it  is  predetermined  by  the  whole  or  by  the 
idea  of  a  Nature  generally.  But  if  Nature 
i*  h  priori,  then  it  must  be  possible  to  re- 
cognize it  a*  something  that  is  ii  priori, 
and  this  is  really  the  meaning  of  our  af< 
firroation. 

Such  a  science,  like  every  other,  does 


not  deal  with  the  hypothetical,    or  the 

merely  probsble,  but  depends  npon  the 
evident  and  the  certain.  Now,  we  may  in- 
deed be  quite  certain  that  every  nnlural 
phenomenon,  through  whatever  number  of 
inteTmedinte  linkn,  stands  in  connection 
with  the  lost  conditions  of  a  Nature;  the 
intermediate  links  themselves,  however, 
may  be  unlinown  to  us,  and  still  lying  hid- 
den in  the  depths  of  Nature.  To  find  out 
these  links  is  the  work  of  experimental  re- 
search. Speculative  physios  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  show  the  need  of  these  inter- 
mediate links  ;•  but  ae  every  new  discovery 
throws  ns  back  upon  a  new  ignorance,  and 
while  one  knot  is  being  loosed  a  new  one 
is  being  tied,  it  Is  conceivable  that  the 
complete  discover;  of  all  the  intermediate 
links  in  the  chain  of  Nature,  and  there- 
fore also  our  science  itself,  is  an  infinite 
task.  Nothing,  however,  has  more  im- 
peded the  infinite  progress  of  this  acl- 
enoe  than  the  arbitrariness  of  the  fic- 
tions hy  which  the  want  of  profound  in- 
sight waa  so  long  doomed  to  be  coocealod. 
This  fragmentary  nature  of  our  knowledge 
becomes  apparent  only  when  we  aepnrnte 
what  is  merely  hypothetionl  from  the  pure 
ont-eome  of  science,  and  thereupon  set 
out  to  collect  the  fragments  of  the  great 
whole  of  Nature  again  into  a  system.  It 
is,  therefore,  conceivable  that  speculutive 
physics  (the  soul  of  real  experiment)  hiis, 
in  all  time,  been  the  mother  of  all  great 
discoveries  in  Nature. 


PBTSICS    OUJB- 

Bitherto  the  idea  o£  specalatire  physics 
has  been  deduced  and  developed ;  it  is 
another  business  to  show  how  this  idea 
must  be  realised  and  actually  carried  out. 

The  author,  for  this  purpose,  would  at 

*  Thus,  for  example,  it  becomei  very  clear 
through  liie  whnle  course  of  our  inquiry,  tbat, 
in  order  to  render  the  dvnamic  organization  of 
tlie  Universe  evident  in  ell  its  parte,  we  slill 
Inck  tliat  crntrnt  phenomenon  ofwliicli  Bsi">u 
already  speaks,  wliieh  ceriatniy  lies  in  Kalurv, 
bat  has  not  yet  been  extracted  from  it  by  ex- 
periment. [Ilmiark  of  the  Original.  Compare 
below,  third  note  to  "  General  Bemark." 
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onee  refer  to  bis  OiitIin«a  of  a  Sjstem  of 
Natural  Philoeopby,  if  he  bad  not  reason  to 
suspect  that  manj  eveD  of  those  who  might 
ooQsider  those  Outlines  worthy  of  their  at- 
tention, would  cone  to  it  with  certain  pre- 
oouceived  ideas,  which  be  has  not  pre- 
supposed, and  which  he  does  not  desire  to 
bave  pre- s apposed. 

The  causes  which  may  render  an  insight 
into  the  tendency  ofthose  Outlines  difficult, 
are  (exclusive  of  dcfHCts  of  stjle  and  ar- 
rangemaat)  mainly,  the  following  : 

1.  That  many  persons,  misled  perhaps 
by  the  word  Natural  Philoiopky,  expect  to 
find  transcendental  deductions  from  nat- 
ural phenomena,  such  as,  In  different  frag- 
ments, exist  elsewhere,  and  will  regard 
natural  philosophy  (generally  as  a  part  of 
transcendental  pbilo$ophy,whereaB  it  forme 
a  science  altogether  pecnliar,  altogether 
different  from,  and  independent  of,  every 
Other. 

2.  That  the  notions  of  dynamical  physics 
hitherto  diffused,  are  very  different  from, 
and  partially  at  variance  with,  those  which 
the  author  lays  down.  1  do  not  speak  of 
the  modes  of  representation  which  several 
persons,  whose  business  is  really  mere  ex- 
periment, have  figured  to  themselves  in 
this  connection  ;  for  example,  where  they 
suppose  it  to  be  a  dynamical  explanation, 
when  they  reject  a  galvanic  fluid,  and  ac- 
cept instead  of  it  certain  vibrations  in  the 
metals ;  for  these  persons,  as  soon  ai  they 
observe  that  they  have  understood  nothing 
of  the  matter,  will  revert,  of  their  own 
accord,  to  their  previous  representations, 
which  were  made  for  them.  1  speak  of 
the  modes  of  representation  which  bave 
been  put  into  philosophic  beads  by  Kant, 
sod  which  may  be  mainly  redaoed  to  this : 
that  we  see  in  matter  nothing  but  the  oo- 
eupation  of  space  in  definite  degrees,  in 
all  difference  of  matter,  therefore,  only 
mere  difibrence  of  occapation  of  space  (i. 
e.  density,)  in  all  dynamic  (qnalitative) 
changes,  only  mere  changes  in  the  relation 
of  the  repelling  and  attraoting  forces. 
Now,  according  to  this  mode  of  represeo- 
tntion,  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature  are 
looked  at  only  on  their  lowest  plane,  and 
the  djoamical  physics  of  these  pbiloso 


phers  begin  precisely  at  the  point  where 
they  OQgbt  properly  to  leave  off.  It  is  in- 
deed certain  that  the  last  result  of  every 
dynamical  procesa  is  a  changed  degree  of 
occupation  of  space — that  is,  a  changed 
density ;  inasmuch,  now,  aa  the  dy- 
namical process  of  Nature  is  one,  and 
the  individual  dynamioal  proceoaea  are 
only  shreds  of  the  one  fundamental  pro- 
cess—even  magnetic  and  electric  phe- 
nomena, viewed  from  this  Btaad-point, 
will  be,  not  actions  of  particular  materials, 
but  changea  in  the  oonatitution  of  matter 
itself;  and  as  this  depends  upon  the  nin- 
taal  action  of  the  fundamental  forces,  at 
last,  changes  in  the  relation  of  the  fund- 
amental forces  themselves.  We  do  not 
indeed  deny  that  these  phenomena  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  their  manifestation  are 
changes  in  the  relation  of  the  princi- 
ples themselves  ;  we  only  deny  that  these 
changes  arc  nothing  more ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  convinced  that  this  ao-oalled  dynam- 
mical  ptinoiple  is  too  superScisl  and  defec- 
tive a  basis  of  explanation  for  all  Nature's 
phenomena,  to  reach  the  real  depth  and 
manifoldneas  of  natural  phenomena,  inaa- 
much  as  by  means  of  it,  in  point  of  faot,  DO 
qualitative  change  of  matter  at  auch  iscou- 
structible  (for  change  of  density  is  only  the 
external  phenomenon  of  a  higher  change). 
To  adduce  proof  of  this  assertion  is  not 
incumbent  npon  us,  till,  from  the  opposite 
side,  that  principle  of  explanation  ia  ehovn 
by  actnal  fact  to  exhaust  Nature,  and  the 
great  chasm  is  filled  up  between  that  kiod 
of  dynamioal  philosophy  and  the  empiri- 
cal attainments  of  physics  —  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  regard  to  tbe  very  different  kinds 
of  effects  exhibited  by  simple  substances — 
a  thing  which,  let  us  say  at  once,  we  con- 
sider to  be  impossible. 

We  may  therefore  bo  permitted,  in  the 
room  of  the  hitherto  prevailing  dynamio 
mode  of  representation,  to  place  our  own 
without  further  remark— a  procedure  which 
will  no  doubt  clearly  show  wherein  tbe 
latter  differs  from  the  former,  and  by  which 
of  the  two  the  Doctrine  of  Nature  may 
most  certainly  be  raised  to  a  Science  of 
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An  inqairj  into  the  Prinaiple  of  iiiec* 
nUtiva  pbjsios  muat  be  preoeded  bj  in- 
quiiies  into  ths  diatiactioo  batween  the 
■peciils.tiTa  uid  the  empiriottl  gener&Uj. 
This  dependa  mainly  upon  the  oODviction 
that  betwaaa  empiricism  (md  iheorj  there 
U  Boah  ft  oomplete  opposition  thtt  there 
am  be  do  third  thing  in  which  the  two 
m&j  be  united ;  that,  therefore,  the  idea 
of  Experimental  Science  i*  ft  mongrel  idea, 
which  implies  no  connected  tbonght,  or 
nther,  which  oanoot  he  thought  ftt  all. 
What  ia  pare  empiriciam  is  not  science, 
and,  met  verti,  what  ia  scienoo  is  not  em- 
piricism. This  is  not  said  for  the  purpose 
dI  at  all  depreciating  empiricism,  bat 
ia  meant  to  exhibit  it  in  its  trae  aud 
proper  light.  Pare  empiTioiau,  be  its  ob- 
ject what  it  msj,  is  historj  (the  absolute 
opposite  of  IheoTj),  and,  aonvenelji  his- 
tory alone  ia  empiricism.* 

Pfajsics,  as  empiriaism,  are  nothing  but 
a  oollection  of  facts,  of  accounts  of  what 
haa  been  obserred — what  haa  happened 
ander  natural  or  artificial  oiionmstancea. 
In  what  wa  at  present  designate  pbjaios, 
empiricism  and  acience  ran  riot  together, 
and  for  that  rery  reaaon  they  are  neither 
one  thing  nor  another. 

Our  aim,  in  view  of  this  object,  is  to 
aeparate  acience  and  empiricism  as  aoul 
and  body,  and  bj  admitting  nothing  into 
science  which  is  not  susceptible  of  an  i  pri- 
ori construe  ti  on,  to  atrip  empiricism  of  all 
theory,  and  restore  it  to  its  original  naked- 
neaa. 

The  opposition  between  empiricism  and 
science  rests  therefore  apon  this  i  that  the 

*  If  only  thoie  warm  panegyrists  of  em- 
piriciim,  who  exalt  it  at  the  expense  of 
■cieoce,  did  not,  (rue  to  the  idea  of  empiri- 
cisDi,  try  to  palm  off  upon  na  oa  eoipitlciam 
their  own  judgmenta,  and  what  tlief  have  put 
into  nature,  and  impoied  upon  objectl ;  for 
(liaugh  many  persona  think  they  can  talk 
about  it,  tliere  !■  a  great  deal  mote  belonging 
to  it  than  many  imagine — to  eliminate  purely 
the  accomplished  from  Nature,  aud  to  state  it 
with  the  aame  fidelity  with  which  it  haa  been 
eliminated.— &nari  of  the  Originai. 
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former  regards  its  objeot  in  bting — as  some- 
thing already  prepared  and  accompliahed ; 
Boianoe,  on  the  other  hand,  views  its  oh- 
jeot  in  btcoming,  and  aa  something  that 
has  yet  to  be  accomplished.  Aa  science 
cannot  set  out  from  anything  that  is  ft 
product — that  is,  a  thing — it  must  act  ont 
from  the  anconditioned;  the  first  inquii; 
of  speculative  physics  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  unconditioned  in  natural  soionce. 


Aa  this  inquiry  ia,  in  the  Outlinca,  de- 
duced from  the  highest  prineiplea,  the 
following  may  be  regarded  as  merely  an 
iltustration  of  those  inquiries : 

Inasmuch  as  everything  of  which  we  con 
aay  that  it  u,  is  of  a  conditioned  nature, 
it  ia  only  bting  itielf  that  can  be  tha  un- 
conditioned* Bat  seeing  that  individual 
being,  as  a  oonditioned,  can  be  thought 
only  oa  a  paTtioular  limitation  of  the  pro- 
ductive activity  (the  sole  and  last  sub- 
strate of  all  reality)  being  iUdf  is 
thought  M  the  same  productive  activity 
in  jfa  ttittimitedneu.  For  the  philosophy 
of  nature,  therefore,  nature  ia  originally 
only  productivity,  and  from  thia  as  its 

So  long  aa  we  know  the  totality  of  ob- 
jects only  as  the  sam  of  being,  this  totality 
is  ft  mere  world— that  is,  a  mere  product 
for  us.  It  would  certainly  be  impossible 
in  the  acience  of  Nature  to  rise  to  a  higher 
idea  than  that  of  being,  if  all  permanence 
(which  is  thought  in  tha  idea  of  being) 
were  not  deceptive,  and  really  a  ooutina- 
ous  and  uniform  reproduction. 

In  BO  far  as  we  regard  the  totality  of 
objects  not  merely  as  a  product,  but  at 
the  same  time  neceaaarily  aa  productive,  it 
rieea  into  Naltire  for  ua,  and  this  idetitily 
qf  the  product  and  Iht  prodiictivity,  and 
thia  alone  ia  implied,  even  in  the  ordinary 
uae  of  language  by  the  idea  of  Nature. 

Nature  as  a  mere  product  (nalurana- 
tvrala)  we  call  Nature  as  objeot  (with  this 
alune  all  empiricism  deals).  Nature  as 
productivity  {natura  fiaturant)  wa  call 
Nature  as  subject  (with  thia  alone  all  the- 
ory deals). 

As  the  object  is  never  unconditioned, 
■omething  absolutely  non-objective  mast 
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be  put  into  Natnre;  this  absolatelj  non- 
objeotiTe  ifl  nothing  eUe  bnt  tbnt  orijtiDal ' 
productivity  of  Nntare.  Id  the  ordinftry 
view  it  vnniflhea  in  the  prodaot :  converselj 
in  the  philogophic  view  the  product  van- 
iibee  in  the  produetiTitj. 

Such  identity  of  the  product  and  the 
prodDCtivity  ia  the  original  eonoeption  of 
Nature  is  eipreaoed  by  the  ordinary  views 
of  Nature  aa  a  whole,  which  ia  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  efiect  of  itself,  and  is  in  its 
dapHoity  (which  goes  through  all  phenom- 
ena) again  identical.  Furthermore,  with 
this  idea  the  identity  of  the  Real  and  the 
Ideal  agrees — an  identity  which  ia  thought 
in  the  idea  of  every  product  of  Nature, 
and  in  view  of  which  alone  the  nature  of 
art  can  be  placed  in  opposition  thereto. 
For  whereas  in  art  the  idea  precedes  the 
act — the  execution — in  Nature  idea  and 
act  are  rather  oontemporary  and  one ;  tbe 
idea  passes  immediately  over  into  the 
product,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it. 

This  identity  ia  oanoelled  by  the  em- 
pirical view,  which  aees  in  Nature  only  tbe 
effect  (although  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinual wandering  of  empiricism  into  the 
field  of  acience,  we  have,  even  In  purely 
empirical  pbyaics,  maxima  which  presup- 
pose  an  idea  of  Nature  as  subject — as,  for 
example.  Nature  chaoses  tbe  shortest  way; 
Nature  ia  sparing  in  causes  and  lavish  in 
effects) ;  it  is  also  cancelled  by  specula- 
tioikj  which  looks  only  at  eavte  ia  Nature. 


We  can  aay  of  Nature  as  object  tbnt  it 
M,  not  of  Nature  as  subject;  for  this  ia 
being  or  productivity. 

This  absolute  productivity  must  pass 
over  into  an  empirical  nature.  Id  the  idea 
of  absolute  productivity,  is  the  thought  of 
an  ideal  infinity.  The  ideal  infinity  mast 
become  an  empirical  one. 

But  empirical  infinity  is  an  infinite  be- 
coming. Every  infinite  series  is  but  the 
exhibition  of  an  intellectual  or  ideal  infin- 
ity. The  original  infinite  series  (the  ideal 
of  all  Infinite  series)  is  that  wherein  our 
intellectual  infinity  evolves  itself,  vii., 
Timt.  The  activity  which  sustains  this 
series  is  the  same  as  that  which  sustains 
our   consciousness  i    consciousness,  how- 
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ever,  is  contiiw<m».  Time,  therefore,  as  tb« 
evolution  of  that  activity,  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  composition.  Now,  as  all  other  in- 
finite series  are  only  imitations  of  tiie 
originally  infinite  series,  Time,  no  infinito 
series  can  be  otherwiae  than  continuous-  In 
the  original  evolution  tbe  retarding  agent 
(without  which  the  evolution  would  take 
place  with  infinite  rapidity)  is  nothing  bat 
original  reflection ;  the  necessity  of  re- 
flection upon  oar  acting  in  every  or^anio 
phase  (continued  duplicity  in  identity)  ia 
the  secret  stroke  of  art  whereby  oui  beinf; 
receives  permanence. 

Absolute  continuity,  therefore,  exista 
only  for  the  intuition,  but  not  for  tbe 
rejlection,  Intaitian  and  reflection  are 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  infinite  series 
is  eontinnoas  for  the  productive  tntut- 
tion — interrupted  and  composite  for  th« 
refieclion.  It  is  on  this  eonlradtetian  be- 
tween intuition  and  reficcCion  that  those 
sophisms  are  based,  in  which  the  possibil- 
ity of  all  motion  is  contested,  and  which 
are  solved  at  every  successive  step  by  the 
productive  activity.  To  the  intuition,  for 
example,  the  action  of  gravity  takes  place 
with  perfect  continuity;  to  the  refiection, 
by  fits  and  starts.  Hence  all  the  laws  of 
mechanics,  whereby  that  which  is  properly 
only  the  object  of  the  productive  intuition 
becomes  an  object  of  reflection,  are  really 
only  laws  for  the  reflection.  Hence  those 
fictitious  notions  of  mechanics,  the  atoms 
of  time  in  which  gravitation  acts,  the  law 
that  tbemoment  of  solicitation  is  infinitely 
Bmall,  because  otherwise  an  inSnite  rapid- 
ity would  he  produced  in  finite  time,  fte., 
&o.  Hence,  finally,  the  assertion  that  in 
mathematics  no  infinite  series  oan  really 
be  represented  as  continuous,  but  only  as 
advancing  by  fits  and  starts- 

The  whole  of  this  inquiry  into  the  op- 
position between  refiection  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  tbe  intuition,  serves  only  to 
enable  us  to  deduce  the  general  statement 
that  In  all  productivity,  and  in  produotiv- 
Ity  alone,  there  ia  absolute  cotititiuily — a 
statement  of  intportnnce  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  of  Nature ;  inasmuch, 
for  example,  as  the  law  that  in  Nature 
there  is  no  leap,  that  there  is  a  continuity 
of  forms  in  it,  £0.,  Is  confined  to  the  otig- 
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in&l  productivity  of  Nature,  Id  which 
oertftinlj  there  mast  be  oontinaitj,  where- 
as from  the  Btand-point  of  reflection  all 
thlnge  maat  appear  diteomueted  and  toilh- 
■  out  continuitj — plabed  beside  each  other, 
*B  it  were ;  we  must  therefore  admit  that 
both  partita  are  right ;  those,  namely,  who 
asaert  coDlinaity  in  Nature — for  example, 
in  OT^anio  Nature — no  less  than  those  who 
deoy  it,  when  we  take  into  oonsidcration 
the  difference  of  their  respeotive  stand- 
points ;  and  we  thereby,  at  the  «ame  time, 
arriTe  at  the  distinction  between  dynam- 
ical and  atomistic  physics  ;  for,  as  will 
soon  become  apparent,  the  two  are  diatin- 
gaisbed  only  by  the  fact  that  tbe  former 
occupies  the  stand-point  of  intuition,  the 
latter  that  of  reflection. 

4. 

These  general  principles  being  pre- 
KDpposed,  we  shall  be  able,  with  more  oet' 
tainty,  to  reach  oar  aim,  and  make  an 
exposition  of  the  internal  organism  of  our 
ajetem. 

(a)  In  the  idea  of  beoomiog,  we  think 
tbe  idea  of  gTaduDloess.  But  an  absolute 
prodDctivity  will  exhibit  Itself  empirically 
as  a  becoming  with  Infinite  rapidity, 
whereby  there  results  nothing  real  for  the 
intuition. 

(Inasmuch  as  Nature  must  in  reality  be 
(bought  as  engaged  in  infinite  erolution^ 
tbe  permanenoe,  the  resting  of  tbe  pro- 
ducts of  Nature — the  organio  ones,  for 
instance — is  not  to  be  viewed  as  an  abso* 
lute  resting,  but  only  as  an  evolution  pro- 
ceeding with  infinitely  small  rapidity  or 
with  infinite  tardiness.  Bat  hitherto  evo- 
lution, with  even  finite  rapidity,  not  to 
apeak  of  infinitely  small  rapidity,  has  not 
been  constructed.) 

(6)  That  the  evolution  of  Nature  should 
take  place  with  finite  rapidity,  and  thus 
become  an  object  of  intuition,  is  not 
thinkable  without  an  original  limitation 
(a  being  limited)  of  the  productivity, 

(«)  But  if  Nature  be  absolute  productiv- 
ity, then  tbe  ground  of  this  limitation  may 
lie  ouMde  of  it.  Nature  is  originally  only 
productivity ;  there  can,  therefore,  be 
DOtbiog  determined  in  this  prodaotivity 


(all  determination  is  negation)  and  tto 
products  can  never  be  reached  by  it.  If 
produota  are  to  be  reached,  tbe  productiv- 
ity must  pass  from  being  nndetermined  to 
being  determined^that  Is,  It  must,  as 
pure  prodactIvIty,.be  cancelled.  If  now 
the  ground  of  determination  of  productiv- 
ity lay  outside  of  Nature,  Nature  would  not 
be  originally  ahBolutelyproductivity.  De- 
termination, that  is,  negation,  must  cer- 
tainly oome  into  Nature;  but  this  negation, 
viewed  from  a  higher  stand-point,  must 
again  be  positlvlty. 

(d)  But  If  the  ground  of  this  limitation 
lies  ^Dithin  Nature  ititlf,  then  Nature 
ceases  to  be  pure  identity.  (Nature,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  only  productivity,  is  pure 
identity,  and'  there  is  in  it  absolutely 
nothing  capable  of  being  distinguished. 
In  order  that  anything  may  be  distin- 
guished in  it,  its  identity  must  be  can- 
celled— Nature  must  not  be  identity,  but 
duplioitj.) 

Nature  must  originally  be  an  object  to 
itself;  this  change  of  the  pure  subject 
into  a  self-object  is  unthinkable  without 
an  original  sundering  in  Nature  Itself. 

This  duplicity  cannot  therefore  be  fur- 
ther deduced  physically  j  for,  aa  the  con- 
dition of  all  Nature  generally,  it  Is  tbe 
principle  of  all  pbysical  explanation,  and 
all  physical  explanation  can  only  have  for 
its  aim  tbe  reduction  of  all  tbe  antitheses 
which  appear  in  Nature  to  that  origi- 
nal antithesis  in  the  heart  of  Nature, 
which  does  not,  homever,  ittelf  appear. 
Why  Is  there  no  original  phenomenon  of 
Nature  without  this  duplicity,  if  in  Nature 
all  things  are  not  mutually  subject  and  ob- 
ject to  each  other  ad  injinilvm,  and  Nature 
even,  in  its  origin,  at  once  product  and 
productive  ? 

(()  If  Nature  is  originally  duplicity, 
there  must  be  opposite  tendencies  even  in 
tbe  original  productivity  of  Nature.  (The 
positive  tendency  mast  be  opposed  by 
another,  whiob  is,  as  it  were,  anti-produc- 
tive— retarding  production ;  not  as  the 
contradictory,  bnt  as  tbe  negative— the 
really  opposite  of  the  former.)  It  is  only 
then  that,  in  spite  of  its  being  limited, 
there  is  no  passivity  in  Nature,  when  even 
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that  which  limits  it  i«  again  poaitiva,  and 
its  original  duplicity  is  a  contest  of  really 
opposite  tendeDciea. 

(/)  Id  order  to  arrive  at  a  product, 
these  opposite  tendencies  must  concur. 
Bnt  as  thej  are  supposed  equal,  (for  there 
is  no  ground  for  supposing  them  unequal,) 
wherever  tbej  meet  thej  will  annihilate 
each  other ;  the  product  is  therefore  =  0, 
and  once  more  no  product  is  reached. 

This  inevitable,  though  hitherto  notverj 
closely  remarked  contradiction  (namely, 
that  a  prodaot  can  arise  only  through  the 
ooncarrenoe  of  opposite  tendencies,  while 
at  the  same  time  these  opposite  tendencies 
mutunlly  annihilate  each  other)  is  capable 
of  being  solved  only  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  There  is  absolutely  no  tubiistence  of 
a  product  thinkable,  without  a  conlinval 
proeeu  of  being  reproduced.  The  product 
most  be  thought  as  annihilated  at  every 
tlep,  and  at  tvtry  ittp  reproduced  anew. 
We  do  not  really  see  the  subsisting  of  a 
product,  but  only  the  continual  process  of 
being  reproduced. 

(It  is  of  course  very  conceivable  how  the 

aeries    1 — 1+1 — 1 on  to  infinity  is 

thought  as  equal  neither  to  1  nor  to  0. 
The  reason  however  why  thia  aeries  is 
thought  as  =)  lies  deeper.  There  is  one 
absolute  magnitude  (=1)|  which,  though 
oontinually  annihilated  in  this  series,  con- 
tinually reonrs,  and  by  this  recurrence 
produces,  not  itself,  bat  the  mean  between 
itself  and  nothing. — Nature,  aa  object,  ia 
that  which  comes  to  pass  in  such  an  in- 
finite series,  and  is  s=  a  fraction  of  the 
original  unit,  to  which  the  never  cancelled 
duplicity  supplies  the  numerator.) 

(g)  If  the  subsistence  of  the  product  ia 
a  continual  process  of  being  reproduced, 
than  all  persistence  also  ia  only  in  nature 
oa  object;  in  nature  aa  tvbject  there  is 
only  infinite  activity. 

The  product  is  originally  nothing  but  a 
mere  point,  a  mere  limit,  and  it  ia  only 
from  Nature's  combatting  against  this 
point  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  raised  to  a 
full  sphere — to  a  product.  (Suppose,  for 
illustration,  a  stream ;  it  ia  pure  identity ; 
where  it  meets  resistance,  there  is  formed 
a  whirlpool ;  this  whblpool  is  not  anything 
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abiding,  bnt  something  that  every  moment 
vanishes,  and  every  moment  springs  up 
anew. — In  Nature  there  is  originally  noth- 
ing  distinguishable  ;  all  products  are,  ao  to 
speak,  still  in  solution,  and  invisible  in  the 
universal  productivity.  It  ia  only  when 
retarding  points  ore  given,  that  they  are 
thrown  off  and  advance  out  of  the  univer- 
sal identity. — At  every  such  point  the 
stream  brmka  (the  productivity  is  anni- 
liilated),  bnt  at  every  step  there  eomee  a 
new  wave  which  fills  up  the  sphere). 

The  philosophy  of  nature  has  not  to  ex- 
plain the  productive  (side)  of  nature;  for  if 
it  does  not  posit  this  as  in  nature  originally, 
it  will  never  bring  it  into  nature.  It  haa 
to  explain  the  permanent.  But  the  fact 
that  anything  should  bsoome  permanent  in 
nature,  can  itself  receive  its  explanation 
only  from  that  contest  of  nature  againat 
all  permanence.  The  products  would  ap- 
pear as  mere  points,  if  nature  did  not  give 
them  extension  and  depth  by  its  own  pres- 
sure, and  the  products  themselves  wonld 
last  only  an  instant,  if  nature  did  not  at 
every  instant  orowd  up  against  them. 

ih)  This  seeming  product,  which  ia  re- 
produoed  at  every  step,  cannot  be  a 
really  infinite  product ;  for  otherwise  pro- 
dactivity  would  actually  exhaust  itself  in  it; 
in  like  manner  it  cannot  be  a  finite  pro- 
duct ;  for  it  is  the  force  of  the  whole  of 
nature  that  pours  itaelf  into  it.  It  must 
therefore  be  at  onou  infinite  and  finite  ;  it 
must  be  only  seemingly  finite,  bat  in  in- 
finite development. 

The  point  at  which  this  product  origi- 
nally comes  in,  is  the  universal  point  of 
retardation  in  nature,  the  point  from  which 
all  evolution  in  nature  begins.  But  in 
nature,  as  it  is  evolved,  this  point  lies  not 
here  or  there,  but  everywhere  where  there 
is  a  product. 

This  produot  is  a  finite  one,  but  as  the 
Infinite  productivity  of  nature  concentrates 
itself  in  it,  it  must  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
finite development. ^~And  thus  gradually, 
and  through  all  the  foregoing  intermediate 
links,  we  have  arrived  at  the  oonstruetion 
of  that  infinite  becoming — the  empirioal 
exhibition  of  an  ideal  infinity. 


C^ooglc 
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We  behold  in  what  is  oftUed  nature  (i.  e. 
in  tbia  aaaemblage  of  indiTidual  objecta), 
not  the  primal  prodnot  itself,  bat  Ita  evola- 
tion,  (henoe  the  point  of  retardation  can- 
not remain  oat.) — Bj  what  meaaa  (hit  ev- 
olution is  ogBin  absolutely  retarded,  which 
mnat  happen,  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  £xed 
product,  has  not  yet  \eea  explained. 

But  through  thia  product  an  original  in- 
finity evolvce  itself  j  this  infinity  can  never 
decrease.  The  magnitude  whiah  evolves 
itself  in  an  infinite  series,  is  still  infinite 
at  every  point  of  the  line ;  and  thus  uataie 
will  be  atill  infinite  at  every  point  of  the 
BTotution. 

There  ia  only  one  original  point  of  re- 
tardation  to  productivity  ;  but  any  num* 
bar  of  points  of  retardation  to  evolution 
nitty  be  thonght.  Every  such  point  ia 
marked  for  ua  by  a  product :  but  at  every 
point  of  the  evolution  nature  ia  atill  in- 
finite;  therefore  nature  ia  still  infinite  in 
«Tery  product,  and  lu  every  one  lies  the 
germ  of  a  nDiveree.* 

(The  question,  by  what  meikns  the  infin- 
ite tendency  is  retarded  in  the  product,  ia 
■till  unanawered.  The  original  retarda- 
tion in  the  productivity  of  nature,  explains 
only  why  the  evolution  takes  place  with 
finite  rapidity,  but  not  why  it  takes  plaoe 
with  infinitely  amall  rapidity.) 

(i)  The  produot  evolves  itself  ad*n|fni- 
tvm.  In  this  evolution,  therefore,  nothing 
oan  happen,  which  ia  not  already  a  pro- 
dnot (synthesis),  and  which  might  not  di- 
Tide  up  into  new  factors,  each  of  these 
a{^in  having  ita  factors. 

Thus  even  by  an  analyaia  pursued  ad 
infinitum,  we  could  never  arrive  at  any- 
thing in  oatare  which  should  be  absolutely 
simple. 

fji)  If  however  we  Mvppott  the  evolution 
as  completed,  (although  it  never  con  be 

*  A  trsvpUer  in  Italy  makes  the  ronark 
that  the  whole  history  of  tlie  world  may  be 
demon  at  rated  on  the  great  obelitk  at  Rome; 
ao,  likewise,  in  every  product  of  Nature. 
Every  mineral  body  is  a  fragment  of  the 
anoalg  ot  the  earth.  But  what  ii  the  earth  1 
Its  history  is  interwoven  wiih  the  hittory  of 
the  wtiole  of  Nature,  and  so  pa»e«  froni  the 
fostil  through  the  whole  of  inorganic  and  or- 
ganic Nature,  till  it  culminates  in  tlie  hiatorv 
of  the  uuiverse— one  chain. — Remark  ef  tia 
OrigiBtU. 


completed,)  still  the  evolution  oould  not 
stop  at  anything  which  was  a  product,  but 
only  at  tha  purely  prodactive. 

The  question  orisea,  whether  a  final, 
auoh  that  it  ia  no  longer  a  substrate, 
but  the  canae  of  all  aubstrate,  no 
longer  a  prodnct,  but  absolutely  produo* 
tive— we  will  not  say  occurs,  for  that  is 
unthinkable,  hut — can  at  least  be  proved 

(/)  Inasmuch  as  it  bears  the  character 
of  the  unconditioned,  it  would  have  to  ex- 
hibit itself  as  something,  which,  although 
itself  not  in  apaoe,  is  atill  the  prinoiplc  of 
all  occupation  of  spsoe. 

What  occupies  spaoe  ia  not  matter,  for 
matter  is  the  occupied  space  itself.  That, 
therefore,  which  occupies  space  cannot  be 
matter.  Only  that  which  is,  is  in  apace, 
not  being  itKlf. 

It  ia  self-evident  that  no  positive  exter- 
nal intaition  is  possible  of  that  which  it 
not  in  space.  It  would  therefore  have  to 
be  capable  of  being  exhibited  negatively. 
This  happens  in  the  following  manner  : 

That  which  ia  in  apace,  is,  as  such, 
mechanically  and  obemioally  destructible. 
That  which  ia  not  destructible  either  me- 
chanically or  chemioallj  must  therefore 
lie  outside  of  apace.  But  it  is  only  the 
final  ground  of  all  quality  that  has  any- 
thing of  this  nature ;  for  although  one  qual- 
ity may  ba  extinguished  by  another,  this 
can  nevertheleaa  only  happen  in  a  third 
product,  C,  for  the  formation  and  main- 
tenance of  which  A  and  B,  (the  opposite 
factors  of  C,)  must  continue-to  act. 

But  this  indestructible  (somewhat), 
which  ia  thinkable  only  as  pure  intensity, 
ia,  as  the  cause  of  all  substrate,  at  the 
same  time  the  principle  of  divisibility  ad 
infinitum.  (A  body,  divided  ad  infinUtan 
still  occupies  space  in  the  same  degree 
with  its  smallest  part.) 

That,  therefore,  which  is  purely  produc- 
tive without  being  a  product,  ia  but  the 
final  ground  of  quality.  But  every  quality 
is  a  determinate  one,  whereas  productivity 
ia  originally  indeterminate.  In  the  quali- 
ties, therefore,  productivity  appears  as  al- 
ready retarded,  and  as  it  appears  most 
original  in  them  generally,  it  appears  in 
them  most  originally  retarded. 
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This  18  tbe  point  At  whiah  oar  mode  of 
conception  divergcB  from  thoae  of  the  cur- 
rently ao-ctilled  djnamicBl  physios. 

Our  apscrtiOD,  briefly  stated,  is  tbig  r — 
If  the  infinite  evolution  of  nature  were 
completed  (which  ia  impossible)  it  would 
separate  up  into  original  and  simple  ac' 
tioDs,  or,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
into  simple  productivities.  Oat  assertion 
therefore  is  not :  There  are  in  nature  SDch 
simple  aotioDs;  but  only,  they  are  the 
ideal  jp'ontida  of  the  explanation  of  qual- 
ity. These  enteleehiet  cannot  actually  be 
Bbown,  th^  do  not  exUt;  we  have  not 
therefore  to  explain  here  anything  more 
than  is  asserted,  namely,  that  such  original 
productivities  must  be  thought  as  the 
grounda  of  the  explanation  of  all  quality; 
This  proof  is  as  follows  : 

The  affirmation  that  nothing  which  u  in 
apaoe,  that  ia,  that  nothing  at  all  is 
mechanically  simple,  leqairea  no  demon- 
stration.  That,  therefore,  which  is  in  re- 
ality simple,  cannot  be  thought  as  iu  space, 
bnt  must  be  thnagbt  as  outaide  of  apaoe. 
But  outaide  of  space  only  pure  intensity  ia 
thought.  Tbia  idea  of  pure  intensity  is 
expressed  by  the  idea  of  action.  It  ia  not 
the  product  of  this  action  that  ia  simple, 
bat  the  action  itself  abstracted  from  the 
product,  and  it  must  be  simple  in  order  that 
the  product  may  be  divisible  ad  inJtTiilvm. 
For  altbnugh  the  parte  are  near  vanishing, 
the  inteiiaity  must  still  remain.  And  thia 
pure  intensity  is  what,  even  in  infinite  di- 
visibility, Bustains  the  substrate.  > 

If,  therefofe,  the  aasertion  that  affirms 
something  simple  as  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
planation of  quality  is  atomistic,  then  oar 
philosophy  is  atomiatio.  But,  inasmuch 
M  it  placea  the  almple  in  something  that 
is  only  productive  without  being  a  pro* 
duct,  it  is  dynamical  atomUtia. 

This  much  is  dear,  that  if  we  admit  an 
abaolnle  diviaion  of  nature  into  its  factors, 
the  last  (thing)  that  remains  over,  must  be 
something,  which  absolutely  defies  all  di- 
vision, that  ia,  the  aimple.  But  the  aim- 
pie  can  be  thought  only  as  dynamical, 
and  as  auch  it  is  not  in  apaoe  at  all  (it 
designates  only  what  is  thought  as  alto- 
gether outside  of  apace -occupation) ;  there 
is  therefore  no  intuition  of  it  possible,  ex- 
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cept  through  ita  product.  In  like  manner 
there  is  no  measure  for  it  given  bat  it« 
product.  For  to  pure  thought  it  is  the 
mere  origin  of  the  product  (as  the  point  is 
only  the  origin  of  the  line),  in  one  word 
pure  entelecfiy.  But  that  which  is  known, 
not  in  Itself,  bat  only  in  its  product,  is 
known  altogether  empirically.  If,  there- 
fore, every  original  quality,  as  qaalitj 
(not  as  substrate,  in  which  qaslit; 
merely  inheres),  must  be  thought  as  pars 
intensity,  pure  action,  then  qualities  gen- 
erally are  only  the  absolutely  empirical  in 
our  knowledge  of  nature,  of  which  no  con- 
struction is  possible,  and  in  respect  to 
which  there  remains  nothing  of  the  phi- 
losophy  of  nature,  save  the  proof  that  thej 
are  the  absolute  limit  of  its  constrDCtion. 

The  question  in  reference  to  the  greand 
of  quality  poaits  the  evolution  of  nBtnre 
as  oompleted,  that  is,  it  posits  somethini 
merely  thought,  and  therefore  can  be  nn- 
awered  only  by  an  ideal  ground  of  eipla- 
nation.  This  question  adopts  the  stand- 
point of  refiection  (on  the  product),  where- 
as genuine  dynamics  always  remain  on  the 
stand-point  of  intuition. 

(It  must  here,  however,  be  at  once  re- 
marked that  if  the  ground  of  the  eiplsDi- 
tion  of  quality  is  conceived  as  an  ideal 
one,  the  question  only  regards  the  eiplani- 
tions  of  quality,  in  so  far  as  it  is  thought 
as  absolute.  There  is  no  question,  for  in- 
stance, of  quality,  in  so  far  as  it  Bhows 
itself  in  the  dynamical  process.  For  qual- 
ity, so  far  aa  it  is  relative,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  [not  merely  idea],  but  actually 
real]  ground  of  explanation  and  determin- 
ation ;  quality  In  that  case  la  determined 
by  ita  opposite,  with  whloh  it  is  placed  in 
conflict,  and  this  antithesis  is  itself  again 
determined  by  a  higher  antithesis,  and  so 
on  back  into  infinity ;  ao  that,  if  this  uni- 
veraal  organisation  could  dissolve  itself,  all 
matter  likewise  would  sink  back  into  dy- 
namical Inactivity,  that  ifl,  into  absolute 
defect  of  quality.  (Quality  is  a  higher 
power  of  matter,  to  which  the  letter  ele- 
vates itself  by  reciprocity.)  It  ia  demon- 
etrated  in  the  sequel  that  the  dynamical 
process  is  n  limited  one  for  each  individual 
sphere;'  because  it  is  only  thereby  that 
definite  points  of  relation  for  the  determ- 
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inatioD  of  quality  arise.  This  limitation 
of  the  dynamioal  prooeM,  that  it,  the 
proper  determiaatioD  of  quality,  takea 
plaoe  by  meaDS  of  no  foioe  othec  than  that 
by  which  the  eTOlntioo  Is  uniTeraally  and 
absolately  limited,  and  thia  negative  ele- 
ment  is  the  only  oue  in  thingi  thai  is  in- 
divisible,  and  mastered  by  nothing, — The 
abaofuto  relativity  of  all  quality  may  he 
■howo  from  the  eleetrie  relation  of  bodies, 
inaamueh  as  the  same  body  that  is  posi- 
tive with  one  is  negative  with  another, 
and  oonversoly.  But  we  might  now 
henoeforth  abide  by  the  statenkent  (which 
ie  also  laid  down  in  the  Oatlines) :  All  qual- 
ity it  eleclricity,  and  oonversely,  the  elee- 
tricity  of  a  body  it  abo  ilt  qualily,  (for  all 
difference  of  quality  is  equal  to  difference 
of  eleatrioity,  and  all  [chemical]  qaality  is 
redaoible  to  eleotricity). — Everything  that 
is  sensible  for  ns  (sensible  in  the  nar- 
rower aooeptation  of  the  term,  aa  aolota, 
taste,  tc),  is  doahtless  sensible  to  us 
only  through  eleatrioity,  and  the  only  uii' 
taediately  sensible  (element)  would  then 
be  electricity,*  a  ooacluaioD  to  which  the 
universal  duality  of  every  sense  leads  us 
independently,  inasmaoh  as  in  Nature  there 
is  properly  only  one  dnalty.  In  galvanism, 
sensibility,  as  a  reagent,  reduoes  all  qual- 
ity of  bodies,  for  which  it  is  a  reagent  to 
an  original  difference.  All  bodies  which, 
in  a  chain,  at  all  affeot  the  aense  of  taste 
or  that  of  sight,  be  their  differences  ever 
so  great,  are  either  alkaline  or  acid,  excite 
a  negAtive  or  positive  shoek,  and  here  they 
always  appear  as  active  in  a  higher  than 
the  merely  ohemicaJ  power. 

Qaality  considered  aa  absolute  ia  ineon- 
struotible,  because  quality  generally  is  not 
anything  absolate,  and  there  is  no  Other 
quality  at  all,  save  that  which  bodies 
•how  mutually  in  relation  to  each  other, 
and  all  quantity  is  something  in  virtue  of 
which  the  body  is,  so  to  speak,  raised 
above  itself. 

All  hitherto  attempted  construction  of 


*  Tolta  already  uki,  with  reference  to  the 
affection  of  the  senses  by  galvanism—"  Uigbt 
not  the  electric  fluid  be  the  immediate  cause 
of  allflavorst  Hifihtit  not  be  the  cause  of 
■ensBlion  In  all  the  other  senaea )" — Btmark  a/' 
At  OrigtmiL 


quality  reduces  itself  to  the  two  attempt*; 
to  express  qualities  by  figures,  and  so,  for 
each  original  quality,  to  assume  a  partio- 
nlar  figure  in  Nature ;  or  else,  to  express 
quality  by  analytical  formula  (in  whioh 
theforoes  of  attraction  and  repulsion  sup- 
ply the  negative  and  positive  magnitudes.) 
To  convince  oneself  of  the  futility  of  this 
attempt,  the  shortest  method  la  to  appeal 
to  the  emptiness  of  the  explanations  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  Henoe  we  limit  our- 
aelves  here  to  the  single  remark,  that 
through  the  construction  of  all  matter  out 
of  the  two  fundamental  foroea,  different 
degrees  of  density  may  Indeed  be  con- 
structed, but  certainly  never  different  qual- 
ities as  qualities ;  for  although  all  dynam- 
ical (qualitative)  changes  appear,  in  their 
lowest  stage,  as  changes  of  the  funda- 
mental forces,  yet  we  see  at  that  stage 
only  the  product  of  the  process — not  the 
proeets  itself- — and  those  ohangee  are  uhat 
require  explanation,  and  the  ground  of  ex- 
planation must  therefore  certainly  be 
songht  in  something  higher. 

The  only  possible  ground  of  explanation 
for  quality  ia  an  ideal  one ;  because  this 
ground  itself  presupposes  something 
purely  ideal.  If  any  one  inquire  into  the 
final  ground  of  quality,  he  transports  him- 
self back  to  the  starting  point  of  Nature. 
But  where  is  this  starting  point?  and  does 
not  all  quality  consist  in  this,  that  matter 
is  prevented  by  the  general  concatenation 
from  reverting  into  its  originality  ? 

From  the  point  at  which  refieotion  and 
intuition  separate,  a  sapatation,  be  it  re- 
marked, which  is  possible  only  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  evolutions  being  complete, 
physics  divide  into  the  two  opposite  direo- 
tions,  Into  whioh  the  two  systems,  tha 
atomistic  and  the  dynamical,  have  been 
divided. 

The  dynamical  system  deniei  the  abso- 
lute evolution  of  Nature,  and  passes  from 
Nature  as  synthesis  (i.  a.  Nature  as  sub- 
ject) to  Nature  as  evolution  (i.  e.  Nature 
M  object)  J  the  atomistic  system  passes 
from  the  evolution,  aa  the  original,  to  Na- 
ture as  synthesis  J  the  former  passes  from 
the  stand-point  of  intuition  to  thai  of  re- 
flection ;  the  latter  from  the  stand-point 
of  reSeotiou  to  that  of  intuition. 
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Both  directiOQi  are  equally  possible.  If 
the  BDaljeis  oa\j  ia  right,  theD  the  eyn- 
thesis  must  be  capable  of  being  found 
•gain  throDgh  atialjBis,  JQst  as  the  analy- 
eis  in  its  turn  osn  be  foQad  through  the 
ayntheafs.  Bat  whether  the  analysis  Is 
oorreet  oan  be  tested  only  by  the  fact  that 
ire  oan  pass  from  it  again  to  the  synthesis. 
The  synthesis  therefore  Is,  and  oontinaes, 
tbe  absolutely  presupposed. 

The  problems  of  the  one  system  tnm 
exaotly  roand  Into  those  of  the  other; 
that  which,  in  atomienl  physios,  is  the 
oanse  of  the  eampoiilion  of  NKture  is.  In 
dynamical  physios,  that  whidi  diedu  evo- 
lutton.  The  former  ezptaiDS  the  oomposl- 
tloD  of  Natare  by  the  force  of  cohesion, 
whereby,  however,  no  oontinaity  is  ever 
introduced  into  it;  the  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, explains  cohesion  by  the  continuity 
of  evolution.  (All  cohesion  is  originKUy 
only  in  the  prodnotivity.) 

Both  tyilenu  ut  out  from  tomethmg 
purely  ideal.  Abeolnte  synthealB  is  as 
mnoh  pQrely  ideal  as  absolate  aDalysia. 
The  Real  occurs  only  in  Natare  as  product } 
bat  Nature  is  not  product,  either  when 
thought  as  absolute  involution  or  as  abso- 
lute evolution;  product  is  what  is  oon- 
tained  between  the  two  extremes. 

The  first  problem  for  both  systemi  is  to 
oonstTuct  the  product — i.  e.  that  wherein 
those  opposites  become  real.  Both  reckon 
with  purely  idtal  magnitudes  so  long  as 
tbe  product  Is  not  constructed  :  it  is  only 
in  the  directiont  in  which  they  accomplish 
this  that  they  are  opposed.  Both  systems, 
as  far  as  ihey  have  to  deal  with  merely 
ideal  factors,  have  tbe  same  value,  and  the 
one  forms  the  test  of  the  other. — That 
which  is  concealed  in  the  depths  of  pro- 
ductive Nature  mast  be  refiaoted  a«  prod- 
not  In  Nature  as  Nature,  and  thus  the 
atomistic  system  mast  be  tbe  continual 
reflex  of  the  dynamieal.  In  the  Outlines, 
of  tbe  two  directions,  that  of  atomistic 
physics  has  been  chosen  InteDtionally.  It 
wilt  contribate  not  a  little  to  the  under- 
standing of  oar  science,  if  we  here  de- 
raoDstrate  in  tbe  productivity  what  was 
there  shown  in  the  product, 

(m)  In  the  pure  productivity  of  yalure 
there  i$  absolutdy  nothing  dttHngiMuibU 


except  duality;  it  tt  only  producHcilg 
dualized  in  ilstlfthat  give$  the  product. 

Inasmnch  as  the  absolute  productivi^ 
arrives  only  at  producing  per  le,  not  at  the 
prodncing  of  a  determinate  [somewhat], 
the  tendency  of  Nature,  in  virtue  of  which 
prodnet  is  arrived  at,  mast  be  the  tiejo- 
Hds  of  prodaetivlty. 

In  Natnre,  in  so  far  as  it  is  real,  there 
can  no  more  he  productivity  withoat  a 
product,  than  a  prodnet  withoat  productiv- 
ity. Nature  can  only  approximate  to  the 
two  extremes,  and  it  must  be  demonstrated 
that  it  approximates  to  both. 

(a)  Pure  'productivity  panm  originaUy 
into  form  lamem. 

Wherever  Nature  loses  Itself  in  form- 
lesraesB,  prodaativlty  exhausts  itself  in  it. 
(This  is  what  we  express  when  we  talk  of 
a  becoming  latent.) — Conversely,  wherever 
tbe  form  predominates — I,  e.  wherever  tbe 
prodaccivity  U  limited — the  productivity 
manifestB  itself ;  It  appears,  not  as  a  (re- 
presentable)  product,  but  at  prodnctivity, 
although  passing  over  into  one  prodnet,  as 
In  the  phenomena  of  heat.  (The  idea  of 
imponderables  is  only  a  symbolic  one.) 

(<)  If  productivity  pattet  into  formltu- 
tMM,  then,  objectively  conridered,  it  is  the 
abgolutely  form  lea. 

(The  boldness  of  the  atomicsl  system 
has  been  very  imperfectly  comprehended. 
The  idea  which  prevails  in  it,  of  an  sbsO' 
lately  formless  [somewhat]  everywhere 
incapable  of  manifestation  as  detennioate 
matcer,  is  nothing  other  than  tbe  symbol 
of  natare  approximating  to  productivity. — 
The  nearer  to  prodnctivity  the  nearer  to 
formlessness. 

(y)  Productivity  appeart  as  productivity 
only  u>hen  limits  are  tet  to  it. 

That  which  is  everywhere  and  in  everj- 
thlng,  Is,  for  that  very  reason,  nowhere. — 
Productivity  is  fixed  only  by  limitation. — 
Eleelricity  extiti  only  at  that  point  «t 
which  limits  are  given,  and  it  is  only  a 
poverty  of  eonoeptlon  that  would  look  for 
anything  else  In  its  phenomena  ^eyond  tba 
phenomena  of  (limited)  prodnctivity. — 
The  condition  of  light  fs  an  antltbeaie 
in  the  eleotrio  and  galvanic,  as  well  as  {n 
tbe  ehemlcal,  proeess,  and  even  light 
which  comes  to  us  without  oat  oo5pat»- 
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tion  (th«  phenomenon  of  prodaatiTity 
exerted  all  round  b;  the  sun)  preaapposeB 
thftt  antitheais.' 

(<J)  It  U  only  limittd  productivity  that 
giva  the  itart  to  product.  (The  ezplana- 
tion  of  prodaot  mn«t  begin  et  the  origina- 
tion of  the  filed  point  at  which  the  start 
U  in&de.)  TTie  eondUion  of  all  forma- 
tion ii  dvaHty.  (Tbia  i«  the  more  pro- 
foond  ligniBoation  that  liei  in  Kant's 
oanstraction  of  matter  from  opposite 
fa roes.) 

Eleetricnl  phenomena  are  the  general 
Mheme  for  the  oonstruotion  of  matter  nni- 

(.r)  In  ffalure,  neither  pure  produciivHii 
nor  pure  product  can  ever  be  arrived  at. 

The  former  it  the  negation  of  all  prod- 
uct, the  tatter  the  negation  of  all  prodao' 

tiTitj. 

(Approximation  to  the  former  is  the  ah- 
aolntely  deeomposible,  to  the  latter  the  ab- 
lolntely  indeoomposible,  of  the  atomistioe. 
The  former  cannot  be  thoagbt  withont,  at 
the  same  time,  being  the  absolatelj  incom- 
poslble,  the  latter  without,  at  the  same 
time,  being  the  absolotelj  oomposible.) 

Natare  wilt  therefore  originally  be  the 
middle  [somewhat]  arising  out  of  the  two, 
and  thns  we  arrive  at  the  Idea  of  a  pro- 
ducHvUy  mgagedin  a  IranMiion  into  prod- 
vet,  or  of  a  product  thai  ii  productive  ad 
infinitum.  We  hold  to  the  latter  defini- 
tion. 

The  idea  of  the  prodnot  (the  fixed)  and 
that  of  the  prodnotire  (the  free)  are  ma* 
tuallj  opposed. 

Seeing  that  what  we  hare  poetnlated  is 
already  product,  it  oan,  if  ft  is  prodoetiTe 
at  all,  be  prodnetive  only  In  a  Morminate 
way.  Bat  determined  prodnetlvlty  is 
(aetire)  formation.  That  third  [some- 
what] must  therefore  be  in  the  tiata  <^ 
formation. 

*  According  to  the  ftiregolng  experiments, 
it  is  at  leut  not  impoNible  to  ruard  the 
ptienomena  of  tiglit  and  those  of  eTectridly 
as  ODD,  aince  In  the  prismatic  spectrum  the 
colore  mag  at  least  be  considered  as  opposites, 
and  the  white  liKht,  which  reKolarlr  fails  In 
the  middle,  be  regarded  as  the  IndiOerence- 
point;  and  for  resson*  of  analon'  one  is 
tempted  to  consider  (Ais  construction  of  the 
phenomena  of  light  as  the  real  one. — ttemark 
tif  Hat  Original. 


Bnt  the  product  Is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
dnotive  ad  tRfinttum  (that  transition  if 
never  absolately  to  take  place) ;  it  will 
therefore  at  every  etage  be  productive  in  a 
determinate  way;  the  productivity  will 
remain,  but  not  the  product. 

(The  question  might  arise  bow  a  transi- 
tion from  form  to  form  is  possible  at  all 
here,  when  no  form  is  fixed.  Still,  that 
momentary  forms  should  be  reached,  haa 
already  been  rendered  possible  by  the  fact 
that  the  evolution  cannot  take  place  with 
infinite  rapidity.  In  which  case,  therefore, 
for  every  step  at  least,  the  form  is  cer- 
tainly a  determinate  one.) 

The  product  will  appear  as  in  infinite 
metamorphoiti, 

(From  the  stand-point  of  reflection,  a« 
eontinuatly  on  the  leap  from  fluid  to  solid, 
withont  ever  reaching,  however,  the  re- 
quired form. — Organiiatious  that  do  not 
live  in  the  grosser  elementj  at  least  live  on 
the  deep  ground  of  the  aSrial  sea — many 
pass  over,  by  metamorphoses,  from  one 
element  into  another;  and  what  does  the 
animal,  whose  vital  functions  almost  all 
oonsist  in  contractions,  appear  to  be,  other 
than  such  a  leap  ?) 

The  metamorphosis  will  not  possibly 
take  place  teithout  rule.  For  it  must  re- 
main within  the  original  antithesis,  and 
is  thereby  confined  within  limits.')' 

(This  accordance  with  rule  will  ezpreea 
itself  solely  bj  an  internal  relationship  of 
forms — a  relatlonehip  which  again  is  not 
thinkable  without  an  archetype  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all,  and  which,  with  how- 
ever manifold  divergenoes,  they  neverthe- 
less all  express. 

But  even  with  snob  a  product,  we  have 
not  that  which  we  were  in  quest  of — ■ 
prodnot  which,  while  productive  ad  infini- 
tum, remains  fAe  lame.  That  this  product 
ebould  remain  the  same  eeems  unthink- 
able, because  it  is  not  thinkable  without 
an  mbsolate  checking  or  suppression  of  the 
productivity. — The  product  would  have  to 
be  cbeckcd,  as  the  productivity  was 
cheeked,  for  it  is  still  productive— checked 

t  Hence  wherever  the  antithesis  Is  can- 
celled or  deranged,  the  melomorphoiis  be- 
comes Irregular,  for  what  is  disease  even 
but  metamorphosis  1 — Bemark  qf  (i«  Original. 
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by  daallcatioa  Mid  limitation  Tesulting 
therefrom.  But  it  must  Kt  the  same  time 
be  explained  hoir  the  prodnctire  product 
oan  be  checked  at  each  iadiTidaal  stage  of 
its  formatioD,  without  its  oeasiog  to  be 
productive,  or  how,  by  dualization  ittelf, 
the  permanence  of  the  prodvctivily  U  ««- 

In  this  way  we  bare  brought  the  reader 
aa  far  ai  the  problem  of  the  fonrth  eeo- 
tion  of  the  Outlioea,  and  we  leave  him  to 
find  in  it  for  himaelf  the  solntioa  along 
with  the  corollaries  which  it  bcinga  np. — 
Meanwhile,  we  shall  endeavor  to  Indicate 
how  the  deduced  product  would  neces- 
sarilj  appear  from  the  Btand-point  of  re- 
Jlection. 

The  product  is  the  synthesis  wherein 
the  opposite  extremes  meet,  whiah  on  the 
one  side  are  designated  b;  the  absolutely 
decomposihie — on  the  other  as  indecom- 
posible. — How  continuity  oomea  into  the 
'  absolute  discontinuity  with  which  he  sets 
out,  the  atomic  philosopher  endeavors  to 
explain  by  means  of  coheairc,  ptagtio 
power,  to,,  &o.  In  rain,  for  continuity  is 
only  productivity  itself. 

The  manifoldneBa  of  the  forma  which 
anch  product  aasumes  in  its  metamorphoaia 
was  explained  by  Che  difference  in  the 
stages  of  dcTelopmeot,  so  that,  parallel 
with  every  step  of  development,  goea  a 
particular  form.  The  atomic  philoaophei 
poaitsin  nature  certain  fundamental  forma, 
and  aa  in  it  everything  atrivea  after  form, 
and  everything  which  doea  form  itself  haa 
also  it*  particttlar  form,  so  the  funda- 
mental forma  must  be  eonoeded,  but  cer- 
taioly  only  as  Indicated  in  nature,  not  as 
actually  existent. 

From  the  standpoint  of  reflection,  the 
becoming  of  this  product  most  appear  as 
a  continual  striving  of  th^  original  actions 
toward  the  production  of  a  determinate 
form,  and  a  continual  reoancelling  of  those 

Thus,  the  product  would  not  be  product 
of  a  simple  tendency;  it  would  be  only 
the  visible  expression  of  an  internal  pro* 
portion,  of  an  internal  equipoise  of  the 
original  aotions,  which  neither  reduce 
tbemaelvea  mutually  to  absolute  formleaa- 
nesa,  nor  yet,  by  reason  of  the  nnlTeisal 


conflict,  allow  the  production  of  a  detern- 
inate  and  fixed  form. 

Hitherto  (so  long  aa  we  have  had  to  desl 
merely  with  ideal  factors),  there  have 
been  opposite  direotiona  of  inveatigalian 
possible;  from  this  point,  inasmuch  as  «« 
have  to  pursue  a  real  product  in  its  de- 
velopments, there  is  only  one  direction. 

(n)  By  the  unavoidable  separatiOD  ot 
prodnotivity  into  opposite  direotiona  at 
every  single  step  of  development  the  pto- 
dnot  itself  Is  separated  into  tmfivuJMl 
prodtiett,  by  which,  however,  for  that  verj 
reason,  only  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment are  marked. 

That  this  is  so  maybe  shown  eilAtrin 
the  products  themselves,  as  is  done  when 
we  compare  them  with  each  other  with 
regard  to  their  form,  and  seareh  oat  s  con- 
tinuity of  formation— an  idea  which,  troa 
the  fact  that  oontinuity  is  never  in  the 
producti  (for  the  reflection),  but  alwsja 
only  in  the  productivity,  can  never  be  per- 
fectly realised. 

In  order  to  find  oontinuity  in  prodoe- 
tivity,  the  suoeesBive  steps  of  the  trnn- 
lilion  ({f  proditeiivity  into  product  molt  be 
more  clearly  exhibited  than  they  have 
hitherto  been.  From  the  fact  that  tht 
productivity  gets  limited,  (v.  supra,)  wa 
have  in  the  first  inatanoe  only  the  start  for 
a  product,  only  the  fixed  point  for  the  pio- 
duotivitj  generally.  It  must  be  shewn 
how  the  productivity  gradually  materialiiei 
itself,  and  changes  itself  into  prodocta 
ever  more  and  more  fixed,  so  as  to  prodnea 
a  dynamical  scale  in  nature,  and  thia  ii 
the  real  aubjeot  of  the  fuodameatal  prob- 
lem of  the  whole  system. 

In  advance,  the  following  may  aerva  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject.  In  the  Grtt 
plaoe,  a  doaliiation  of  the  productivity  i> 
demanded;  the  cause  through  whiob  this 
dualiiation  is  effected  remains  in  the  Gtat 
instance  altogether  outside  of  the  invest!-' 
gatlon.  By  dualiiation  a  change  of  con- 
traction and  expanaton  is  perhaps  con- 
ditioned- This  ohange  is  not  aometbing 
in  matter,  but  is  matter  ittelf,  and  the  fint 
atage  of  productivity  passing  over  into 
product.  Product  cannot  be  reached  ex- 
cept throngh  a  atoppage  of  thia  ohangf, 
that  ia,  through  a  third  [somewhat]  whiob 
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jixm  thtt  change  itself,  and  thua  matter  in 
ita  lowest  stage— ia  the  p-tt  power— would 
be  U)  object  at  iutaition ;  that  ohange 
would  be  aeen  in  rest,  or  in  equipoise,  just 
M,  coDf  eriely  ftgftio,  by  the  Buppresaion  of 
the  third  [somewhat]  matter  might  be 
raised  to  B  higher  power.  Now  it  might 
be  posaibla  that  tfaoae  produots  jnat  de- 
dnoed  stood  upon  fulls  different  dtgf»u  of 
mnterinlicy,  or  of  tKat  tranailion,  or  that 
tboaa  different  degree!  were  more  or  leas 
diilingui^abltia  the  ooe  than  in  the  other; 
thiit  is,  a  djaaniaal  aoale  of  those  prod- 
ects  would  thereby  hare  to    be    demon- 

(o)  In  the«oIuiioM  of  the  problem  itaelf, 
we  shalL  continae,  in  the  first  iaataneei  in 
the  direction  hitherto  taken,  without  know* 
ing  where  it  may  lead  us. 

There  are  individual  prodnota  brought 
into  nature ;  but  in  these  products  produc- 
tivity, at  produotivity,  is  held  to  be  still 
always  disticguishable.  Productivity  has 
not  yet  absolutely  pasaed  over  into  prod- 
uct. The  Hubaistenoe  of  the  product  ia 
auppoaed  to  be  a  oootinnal  aelf- reproduc- 
tion. 

The  problem  ariaea ;  By  what  ia  this 
abaolnte  tranaition — exhaustion  of  the  pro- 
dactivity  in  the  product — prerented  ?  or 
by  what  does  ita  aubaiateuce  become  a  con- 
tinual a  elf- reprod  nation  7 

It  ia  absolutely  unthinkable  how  the 
activity  that  everywhere  tends  towards  a 
product  is  prevented  from  going  over  into 
it  eatirtly,  onleaa  that  tranaition  ia  pre- 
vented by  fxtemal  infivenctt,  and  the  prod- 
uct, if  it  is  to  subsist,  ia  eompelled  at 
every  step  to  reptodnee  itaetf  anea. 

Up  to  this  point,  however,  no  trace  has 
been  diBOOvered  of  a  cauae  oppoaed  to  the 
product  (to  organic  nature).  Such  a  oanas 
can,  therefore,  at  present,  only  be  poatu- 
lated.  (We  thought  we  aaw  the  whole  of 
nature  exhaust  itself  in  that  product,  and 
it  is  only  here  that  we  remark,  that  in  order 
to  comprehend  such  product,  tOTt^etking 
tUe  must  be  presupposed,  and  a  new  an- 
tithesis must  come  into  nature. 

Nature  has  hitherto  been  for  ua  absolute 

iiUntily  ia  duplicity;  here  we  come  upon 

an  antithesis  that  must  again  take  place 

vUinn  the  other.    This  antitheaia  nnat  be 
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capable  of  being  shown  in  the  dedooed 
product  Itaelf,  if  it  is  capable  of  being 
deduced  at  all.) 

The  deduced  product  is  an  activity  di- 
reeted  oulviardt;  tbia  oannoc  be  diatin- 
guished  as  such  without  an  activity  direct- 
ed  iawarda  from  wiihoM,  (i.  e.  directed 
upon  Itaelf,)  and  thia  activity,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  be  thought,  unless  it  is 
premed  back  (reflected)  from  without. 

In  the  oppotite  dirteiiotu,  which  arit* 
through  thit  antilhetia  Jie*  Ihe  prine^le 
for  the  conifrudion  of  atX  Xht  p^nomena 
of  life — on  the  suppreaaiou  of  those  oppo- 
aite  directions,  life  remaias  over,  either  as 
absolute  activity  or  abtolute  receptivity, 
since  It  is  poasible  only  as  the  perfect 
inter-determination  of  receptivity  and  w- 
tivity. 

We  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  Out- 
lines themselves,  and  merely  call  his  at* 
tencion  to  the  higher  stage  of  construction 
whioh  we  have  here  reached. 

We  have  above  {g)  explained  the  origin 
of  a  product  generally  by  a  struggle  of  na- 
ture against  the  original  point  of  check, 
whereby  tbia  point  is  raised  to  a  full 
,spheie,  and  thus  receives  permanenee. 
Here,  since  we  are  deducinz  a  struggle  of 
txtemal  nature,  not  against  a  mere  point, 
but  against  a  product,  the  first  construc- 
tion rises  for  ns  to  a  mcond  power,  as  it 
were, — we  have  a  double  product,  (and  thus 
it  might  well  be  shewn  in  the  sequel  that 
organic  nature  generally  is  only  Che  higher 
power  of  the  incrganie,  and  that  It  rises 
above  the  latter  for  the  very  reason  that  In 
it  even  that  which  was  already  product 
again  becomes  product. 

Since  the  product,  which  we  have  de- 
duced aa  the  most  primary,  drives  as  to  a 
side  of  nature  that  is  oppoaed  to  it,  It  ii 
clear  that  our  oonatrnction  of  the  origin  of 
a  product  generally  la  incomplete,  and  that 
we  have  not  yet,  by  a  long  way,  satisfied 
our  problem  ;  (the  problem  of  all  science  is 
to  construct  the  origin  of  a  fixed  product.) 

A  productive  product,  as  snob,  can  sub- 
sist only  under  the  influense  of  eitemal 
forces,  because  it  Is  only  thereby  that  pro- 
ductivity ia  interrupted — prevented  from 
being  extinguished  in  the  product.  For 
theae  external' forces  there  most  now  agtlM 
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be  a  partioalot  sphere ;  tha§e  totem  mnst 
lie  in  a  world  which  is  not  productive.  But 
that  world,  for  this  very  reaeoo,  woald  be  a 
world  filed  and  undetermined  in  every  re- 
flpeot.  The  problem — how  a  prodaot  ia 
nataro  is  Rrrived  at  —  has  therefore  re- 
oeived  a  one-aided  Bolution  by  all  that  hag 
preceded.  "  The  product  ia  oheoked  hj 
dualization  of  the  productiritj  at  everj 
•ingle  step  of  development."  But  this  ia 
trae  only  for  the  produeliee  prod  net, 
wherena  we  are  here  treating  of  a  non-pro' 
dvetiae  prodaot. 

The  contradietion  which  meeta  oe  hare 
can  be  solved  only  by  the  finding  of  a 
gentral  expression  for  the  oonstrnotion  of 
a  product  generally,  (regardless  of  whether 
it  is  productive  or  has  ceased  to  he  so). 

Since  the  exietonce  of  a  world,  that 
ia  not  productive  (inorganic)  ia  in  the 
first  instance  merely  poatulated,  in  order 
to  explain  the  ptodaotive  one,  so  its  con- 
ditions oan  be  laid  down  only  hypo- 
theticaliy,  and  as  we  do  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance know  it  at  all  eicept  from  its  op- 
position to  thfi  productive,  those  conditions 
likewise  must  be  dednced  only  from  thia 
Opposition.  From  tbia  it  is  of  courae  clear, 
— what  is  also  referred  to  in  the  Outlines — 
that  this  second  aection,  aa  well  aa  the  first, 
oontaina  throughout  merely  hypothetical 
truth,  ainoe  neither  organie  nor  inorganic 
nature  is  explained  without  our  having  re- 
duced the  construction  of  ibe  two  to  a  com- 
mon expression,  which,  however,  is  possible 
only  through  the  synthetic  part. — This  must 
leadto  the  highest  and  mostgeneral  prinoi- 
pleafor  the  CODS truotion  of  anafure general- 
ly ;  hence  we  mnst  refer  the  reader  who  is 
concerned  about  a  Icnowledge  of  our  system 
altogether  to  that  pan.  The  bypotbetioat 
deduction  of  an  inorganic  world  and  its 
oonditioDS  we  may  pass  over  here  all  the 
more  readily,  that  they  are  sufficiently  de- 
tailed in  the  Ontlines,  and  hasten  to  the 
most  general  and  the  highest  problem  of 
our  science. 

The  most  general  problem  of  speculative 
physios  may  now  be  eipressed  thus  :  To 
reduce  the  cotutruclion  of  organic  and  in- 
organie  prvducit  to  a  common  expression. 


We  can  atate  only  the  main  principles  of 
snoh  a  solution,  and  of  these,  for  the  moat 
part,  only  snch  aa  have  not  been  completelj 
educed  in  the  Outlines  themselves — (3d 
principal  section.) 


Here  at  the  very  beginning  we  lav  down 
the  principle  that  at  the  organic  product  i* 
theprodvetin  the  second  power,  the  OKaufic 
comtruelion  of  the  product  must  be,  at 
least,  the  leneuovs  image  of  the  ouoimai. 
conitruction  of  all  prodvet, 

(a)  In  order  that  the  productivity  may 
be  at  all  fixed  at  a  point,  limits  mvit  be 
given-  Since  itmjfs  are  the  condition  of 
the  first  phenomenon,  the  can ae  whereby 
limits  are  produoed  cannot  bt  a  phmome- 
non,  it  goea  back  into  the  interior  of  ns- 
tura,  or  of  each  reapectivo  product. 

In  organic  nature,  thia  limitation  of  pro- 
ductivity is  shown  by  what  wa  call  senti- 
bility,  which  must  he  thought  as  the 
first  condition  of  the  construction  of  the 
organic  product. 

(6)  The  immediate  effect  of  eonSned  pro- 
ductivity is  a  change  df  contraelion  and 
expannon  in  the  matter  already  given,  and 
as  we  now  know,  constructed,  as  it  wore, 
for  the  second  time. 

(c)  Where  thia  change  stops,  prodao- 
tivity  passes  over  into  product,  and  where 
it  is  again  restored,  product  pasaes  over 
into  productivity.  For  since  the  product 
must  remain  productive  ad  infinitum, 
thote  three  etagei  of  productivity  mnet  be 
capable  of  being  nisTtNODisBBD  in  the  prod- 
uct; the  absolute  transition  of  the  latter 
into  product  is  the  cancelling  of  prodoet 
itaelf. 

{d)  As  these  three  stages  are  distin- 
gnisbablein  the tn(Iiin<Jwal,sotheymnstbe 
distinguishable  in  organic  nature  through- 
out, and  the  scale  of  organiiations  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  icale  ot  productivity  itself. 
(Productivity  exhanata  itself  to  degree  e  id 
the  product  A,  and  can  begin  with  the  prod- 
uct B  only  at  the  point  where  it  left  off 
with  A,  that  ia,  with  degree  d,  and  ao  on 
downwarda  to  the  vanithing  of  all  produc- 
tivity. If  we  knew  the  absolnte  degre*  of 
prodactivity  of  the  earth  for  exanple — a 
degree  which  is  determined  by  the  earth') 
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relation  to  the  Ban — tbe  limit  of  organiift- 
tion  upon  it  migbt  be  tberebj  more  &oon- 
ratelj  detenniaed  th&n  by  inoomplete  ex- 
perience— which  matt  he  incomplete  for 
tbis  reason,  if  for  do  other,  that  the  oatae- 
trophea  of  natare  have,  bejond  donbt, 
•watloired  the  lost  links  of  tha  chain.  A 
true  sjatem  of  Natural  History,  which  has 
for  ita  object  not  tbe  prodvctt  [of  natare] 
bat  nature  ittelf,  foUowa  up  the  one  pro- 
dactivity  that  battles,  so  to  apeak,  against 
freedom,  tbroagb  all  ita  windings  and 
tamingB,  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  at  last 
compelled  to  periah  in  the  product. ) 

It  ii  upon  this  dynamioal  scale,  in  the 
individaal,  as  well  ae  in  the  whole  of  or- 
j^nic  nntnTB)  that  the  eonstruction  of  all 
organic  phenomena  rests. 


Theae  principles,  stated  anirersally,  lead 
to  tbe  following  fandamental  principles  Of 
a  aniTersal  theory  of  nature. 

(a)  ProduBtivity  mast  be  primarily  lim- 
ite<l>  Sinoe  ovtiide  of  limited  prodaotir- 
itj  tkere  is  [only]  pure  identity  the  limit- 
■tioD  eannot  be  established  by  a  differ- 
ence already  existing,  and  therefore  mast 
be  BO  by  an  opposiJivn  arising  in  produe- 
tivity  Htdf — &a  opposition  to  which  we 
here  revert  as  a  first  postnlate.l 

(&]  This  diETerflnoa  thoaj(bt  purely  is  the 
first  condition  of  all  [uataral]  activity,  the 
prodactivitj  is  attracted  and  repelled|  be- 
tween opposites  (the  primary  limits) ;  in 
this  ohange  of  expansion  and  eontraotion 
there  arises  necessarily  a  common  element, 
bnt  one  which  exists  only  tn  change.    If 

*  From  this  point  onwards,  there  are,  as  in 
the  Outlines,  additions  in  noteg  (limilar  to  the 
few  that  hate  already  been  admitted  Into  the 
text  in  brackets  [  ]  ).  They  are  excerpted 
from  a  HS.  copr  of  the  author's. 

t  The  fl^st  postulate  of  natural  science  is  an 
antitheiii  in  the  pure  identity  of  Nature.  This 
antitheila  mast  be  thought  quite  purely,  and 
not  with  tay  other  substrate  besides  that  of 
■clirity ;  For  it  it  the  condition  of  ail  substrate. 
The  person  who  cannot  think  actirity  or  op- 
position without  a  substrate,  cannot  philoio- 
phixe  at  all.  For  all  philoiophizing  goes  only 
to  the  deduction  of  a  substrate. 

X  The  phenomena  of  electricity  show  the 
Bcheme  of  natare  oscillating  between  productir. 
itjr  and  product.  This  condition  of  oacilla- 
tion  or  change,  attractire  and  repulsive  force, 
is  the  rMl  ecmdilion  of  foimatloD. 
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it  is  to  exist  mittide  of  change,  then  the 
change  iUelf  most  become  fixed.  The  act- 
ive in  change  is  the  prodnctivity  sundered 
within  itself. 

(c)  It  is  as^ed  : 

(a)  By  what  means  snch  change  can  be 
fixed  at  all ;  it  cannot  be  fixed  by  anything 
that  is  contained  as  a  link  in  change  itself, 
and  mnst  therefore  be  fixed  by  a  iertiutn 

0)  Bat  this  tertium  quid  must  be  able 
to  invade  that  original  Hutlthesia  ;  bnt  out- 
tide  of  that  antithesis  nothing  u* ;  It  (that 
tertium  quid)  must  therefore  be  primarily 
contained  in  it,  as  something  which  is 
mediated  by  the  antithesis,  and  by  which 
in  tnm  the  antithesis  is  mediated;  for 
Otherwise  there  is  no  ground  why  it  should 
be  primarily  contained  in  that  antithesis. 

The  antithesis  is  dissolution  of  identity. 
Bat  nature  is  primarily  identity.  In  that 
antithesis,  therefore,  there  must  again  be 
a  strugele  after  identity.  This  struggle  is 
immediately  conditioned  through  the  an- 
tithesis; for  if  there  was  no  antithesis, 
there  would  be  identity,  absolute  rest,  and 
therefore  no  jfm^rfls  toward  identity.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  not  identity 
in  the  antithesis,  the  antithesis  itself 
CO  old  not  endure. 

Identity  produced  out  of  difference  la 
indifference ;  that  lerHum  qtdd  is  there- 
fore a  itruggle  towards  indifference — a 
struggle  which  is  conditioned  by  the  dif- 
ference itself,  and  by  which  it,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  is  conditioned— (The  differ- 
ence mast  not  he  looked  upon  as  a  differ- 
ence at  all,  and  is  nothing  for  the  intuition, 
except  through  a  third,  which  aastains  It — 
to  which  change  itself  adheres.) 

This  tertium  guid,  therefore,  is  all  that 
is  substrate  in  that  primal  change.  But 
substrate  posits  change  as  much  as  change 
posits  Bubstrate ;  and  there  is  here  do 
firat  and  no  aecond ;  but  difference  and 
atru^le  towards  indifference,  are,  as  far 
time  is  concerned,  one  and  contemporary. 
Axiom.  No  identity  in  Natare  is  abso- 
lute, but  all  is  only  indifference. 

Since  that  tertium  quid  itself  premp- 
poeet  the  primary  antithesis,  the  antithesis 
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itaelf  ODDDOt  be  abiohilely  remoTed  by  it ; 
the  eondilion  of  Ike  eontinuance  of  that 
lerlium  quid  [of  that  third  activity,  or  of 
Nature]  ti  tht  perpetual  continuance  of  the 
antithetis,  just  as,  aoiiTerBely,  the  ccmtin- 
uance  of  the  antitherit  U  conditioned  by  the 
continuance  of  the  lerlium  quid. 

But  bow,  then,  shall  the  nDtttheBls  be 
thnufrht  ae  oontinuing? 

We  have  one  primary  untithesia,  between 
the  limits  of  which  all  Nature  must  lie ;  if 
ire  assame  that  the  factors  of  this  autith' 
eeis  cau  really  pasa  over  iuio  each  other, 
or  go  together  absolutely  in  some  tertivm 
quid  (some  iodividaa!  product),  then  the 
ADtiihesia  is  removed,  and  along  with  it 
the  struggle,  and  so  all  the  aotivity  of 
Dature.  But  that  the  antitbeais  shoaldeo- 
dore,  is  tbinlcable  only  by  its  being  infi- 
nite— by  the  extreme  limits  being  held 
asunder  t»  injinitum — so  that  alwayi  only 
the  mediating  linkt  of  the  syalhens,  never 
the  lost  and  abeolvie  syntltui*  itself,  can  be 
produced,  in  which  case  it  is  only  relative 
pointt  of  indifference  that  are  always  at- 
tained, Dover  absolute  ones,  and  every 
aaocessively  origioated  difference  leavefl 
behind  a  new  and  siill  unremoved  antith- 
esis, and  this  again  goes  over  into  in- 
difference, which,  in  its  turn,  partiaUy 
removes  the  primary  antithesia.  Through 
the  original  antithesis  and  the  struggle  to- 
wards indifference,  there  arises  a  product, 
but  the  produot  partially  does  away  with 
the  antithesis  ;  through  the  doing  away  of 
that  part — that  is,  through  the  originatioo 
of  the  product  itself— there  arises  a  new 
aDtithesiB,  different  from  the  one  that  baa 
been  done  away  with,  and  throu|;b  it,  aprod- 
not  different  from  the  first ;  but  even  this 
leaves  the  absolute  antitheais  unremoved, 
duality  therefore!  and  through  it  a  product, 
will  arise  anew,  and  ao  on  to  infinity. 

Let  us  say,  for  einmpte,  that  by  the 
product  A,  the  antitheses  c  and  d  are 
united,  the  antitheses  b  and  e  atill  lie 
ontaide  of  that]  union.  This  latter  ia 
done  away  with  in  B,  but  thia  product 
also  leaves  the  antithesis  u  and  /  unre- 
moved ;  if  we  say  that  a  and  /  mark  the 
extreme  limits,  then  the  nnion  of  these 
will  be  that  product  which  oan  never  be 
arrived  at. 
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Between  the  extremes  a  and  /,  lie  tb« 
antitheses  e  and  d,  b  and  <;  but  the  aeries 
of  these  iutermediate  antitheses  is  infinite ; 
all  these  intermediate  antitheses  are  inclo- 
ded  in  the  one  absolute  antithesis. — In  tli« 
product  A,  of  a  only  c,  and  of  /only  d  ii 
removed  ;  let  what  remains  of  a  be  called 
b,  and  of  /,  e ,-  these  will  indeed,  by  virlat 
of  the  absolute  struggle  towards  indifftr- 
enoe,  become  again  united,  but  tbey  leave 
a  new  antithesis  unoanoelled,  and  so  there 
remaioA  between  a  and/an  infinite  eeriei 
of  intermediate  aniithesaa,  and  the  proUuei 
in  which  those  absolutely  eaaoel  themselvu 
never  u,  but  only  becoma. 

This  infinitely  progreaeive  formation 
mast  be  thus  represented.  The  original 
antithesis  would  necessarily  be  cancelled 
in  the  primal  product  A.  The  product 
would  necessarily  fall  at  the  indifference- 
point  of  a  aod_/)  but  inasmnch  as  theanti- 
thesis  ia  an  absolute  one,  which  ean  be 
cancelled  only  in  an  infinitely  continued, 
never  actual,  synthesis,  A  must  be  thought 
as  the  centre  of  ao  infinite  peripberj, 
(whose  diameter  is  the  infinite  line  a  /.) 
Since  in  the  product  of  a  and/,  only  c  and 
d  are  united,  there  arises  in  it  the  new  di- 
Tisiou  b  and  e,  the  produat  will  therefore 
divide  up  into  opposite  direotions ;  at  the 
point  where  the  struggle  towards  indiffer- 
ence attains  the  preponderance,  b  and  e 
will  oombiue  and  form  a  new  produot  dif- 
ferent from  the  first — hut  between  a  and/ 
there  still  lie  an  infinite  number  of  anti- 
theses }  the  indifference-point  B  is  there- 
fore the  centre  of  a  periphery  which  is 
comprehended  in  the  first,  but  is  itself 
again  infinite,  and  so  on. 

The  antithesis  of  b  and  e  in  £  is  moui- 
tained  throagh  A,  because  it  {A)  leaves 
the  antithesis  un-unit>J;  in  like  manner 
the  antithesis  in  C  is  maitaained  through 
B,  because  B,  in  its  turn,  cancela  only  a 
part  of  a  and/.  But  the  antithesis  in  Cia 
maintained  through  B,  only  in  so  far  as  A 
maintains  the  antithesis  in   B.'     What 

*  The  whole  of  the  uncancelled  antithesii  of 
A  is  carried  over  to  8.  But  again,  it  canDot 
entirely  cancel  itself  in  B,  and  is  Iherrfbre  car- 
ried over  to  C.  The  antithesis  in  CU  Ihw 
fhre  maintained  by  B,  but  only  in  so  far  ai  J. 
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ttiflrefore  in  C  and  B  reialts  from  this  &n- 
lithcBii — [suppose,  for  example,  tbe  reBalt 
of  it  were  universBl  gnTit&tion]— is  oeea- 
lioned  by  the  oommon  Inflaence  of  A,  so 
thUilnndC,  fknd  tbe  iuflcite  n amber  of 
olfaer  products  tbftt  come,  m  InteriaediAte 
lioki  between  a  and  f,  ue,  is  relation  to 
d.oniy  one  product. — Tbe  difference,  which 
remftioB  OTer  in  A  after  tbe  anioo  of  e  and 
d,  ia  only  one,  iota  which  then  B,  C,  Jfcc., 
kgnin  divide. 

But  th«  oontiDuanee  of  the  antitheeiR  in, 
in  tbe  eaae  of  every  produot,  tbe  condition 
of  the  atrmggle  towarde  indifference,  and 
thna  a  atrngj;le  towards  indiSerenoe  i« 
■naintttiDed  throngh  A  in  B,  and  thTOu;;h 
B  in  C— Bat  the  antithesie  which  A  leaves 
uneao celled,  is  only  one,  and  therefore 
bIbo  this  tendeDcj  in  B,  in  C,  and  so  on  to 
infinity,  is  only  conditioned  and  maintained 
through  A. 

The  Argaoiaation  thna'  determined  is  do 
ether  than  theorgaDiiationaf  tbeTTniTerse 
in  the  system  of  gravitation. —  Gravity  U 
timpUf  but  its  eonditioa  ia  duplicity. — In- 
difference  arises  only  oat  of  difference. — 
The  caneatlsd  duality  is  natter,  inasmuoh 

The  abialute  tndffference-point  exists 
nowhere,  bat  is,  as  it  were,  divided  among 
sevpral  tingle  points — The  Universe  which 
forms  itiiclf  from  the  oentre  towards  tbe 
periphery,  teett  the  point  at  which  even  the 
extreme  antitheses  of  nature  eaaeel  them- 
selves ;  the  impossibility  of  this  caneeUing 
gnsnntaes  the  infinity  of  the  Universe. 

From  every  product  A,  the  uncancelled 
antithesis  is  carried  over  to  a  new  one,  B, 
the  former  thereby  becoming  the  cause  of 
duality  and  gravitation  for  B. — (This  car- 
rying over  ie  what  is  called  aotion  by  dis- 
tribution, tbe  theory  of  which  receives 
light  only  at  this  point.*)— Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  sun,  being  only  relatiee  indif- 
ferenoe,  maintains,  as  far  a«  its  sphere  of 
action  reacbes,  the  anlithesis,  which  is  the 
condition  of  weight  upon  tbe  subordinate 
world-bodies,  t 

*  That  is,  dittrlbulion  exiitt  only,  when  the 
antithesis  In  a  product  is  not  absolutel/  but 
only  retatively  cancelled. 

t  Tlie  strnitgte  towards  indifference  attains 
the  preponderance  over  the  antithesis,  at  a 
greater  or  leii  distance  from  the  bod/  which 


The  indifference  is  cancelled  at  every 
step,  and  at  every  step  it  Is  restored. 
Hence,  weight  acta   upon  a  body  at  rest  as 

sal  restoration  of  duality,  and  its  recan- 
oeiling  at  every  step,  can  [that  is]  appear 
only  as  a  nitw  against  a  third  (somewhal). 
This  third  (somewhat)  is  therefore  the  pure 
tero — Hbatracted  from  tendency  it  is  noth- 
ing [=*  0],  therefore  purely  ideal,  (marking 
only  direction) — a  poinl-t  Gravity  [the 
centre  of  gravity]  is  in  the  case  of  every 
total  product  only  one  [for  the  antithesis 
is  one],  and  so  also  tbe  relative  indifference- 
point  is  only  one.  The  indifference-point 
of  the  individual  body  marks  only  the  line 
of  direction  of  its  tendency  towards  the 
universal  Indiffereoee-point ;  hence  this 
point  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  one  at 
which  gravity  acts;  just  as  that,  whereby 
bodies  alone  attain  consistenoe  for  us,  is 
simply  this  tendency  outwards.} 

Vertical  falling  towards  this  point  is  not 
a  simple,  but  a  oomponnd  motion,  ta\d  it  ia 
a  subject  for  wonder  that  this  has  not  been 
perceived  before.  | 

Gravity  is  not  proportional  to  mass   (for 

exercises  the  distribution,  (as,  for  example,  at 
a  certain  dislance,  the  action  by  distribution, 
which  an  electric  or  magnetic  body  exercises 
upon  another  body,  appears  as  cancelled  }  The 
dlRiirence  in  tliis  distance  is  the  ground  of  the 
difference  of  wo  rid -bodies  in  one  and  tlie  same 
system,  inasmuch,  namely,  as  one  part  of  the 
matter  is  subjecte<l  to  indifference  more  than 
the  rest.  Since,  therefore,  the  condilion  of  ail 
product  is  difference,  difference  must  aftain 
arise  at  every  step  as  the  source  of  all  exist- 
ence, but  must  also  be  thought  at  again  csn- 
celled.  Uy  this  continual  reproduction  and 
resuscitation  creation  takes  place  anew  at  every 

t  It  is  precisely  zero  to  which  Kature  con- 
tinually strives  to  revert,  and  to  wliicli  it 
would  rererl,  if  the  antithesis  were  ever  can- 
celled. L«t  us  suppose  the  original  condition 
of  Niiture=0  (want  of  reality).  Now  lero  can 
certainly  be  thought  as  dividing  lleelf  into  1—1 
(for  this  =  0);  but  if  we  posit  that  tliis  divi- 
slon  ai  not  inflnite  (as  it  is  in  the  Inflnile  series 

1 — 1-f-I — 1 |,tlieD  Katurewillas  it  were 

oscillate  Koniinually  between  lero  and  unity — 
and  this  is  precisely  iu.  condition. 

f  Baader  on  the  Pythagorean  Square.  1798. 
{Rtmark  of  tke  original,) 

II  Except  by  the  thoughtful  author  of  a  r<<- 
view  at  my  work  on  the  world-soul,  in  the 
Wflriburg  Gtlehrte  Anztigtr,  the  only  review 
of  that  work  that  has  hitiierto  come  under  my 
notice,    (llemark  of  dte  original.) 
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ivbat  is  this  maas  but  ah  abstraotioD  of  the 
BpeoiGo  gniitj  which  you  hare  hypoata- 
tizod  ?);  but,  oonTeraely,  the  mass  of  a  bod; 
is  only  the  esprea«ioD  of  tho  momentuin, 
with  which  the  antitheiis  in  it  oaacela  it- 
self. 

(d)  B;  the  foregoiDg]  the  eoaatnictioii 
of  matter  in  general  is  completed,  bat  not 
the  coQBtruotion  of  apeoiGc  difference  in 
matter. 

That  which  all  the  matter  of  B,  C,  &c., 
in  relation  to  A  has  eommim  under  it,  Is 
the  difference  which  is  not  oancelled  b;  A, 
and  which  again  cancels  itself  tn  part  in 
B  and  C — hence,  therefore,  the  graTitj  me- 
diated bj  that  difference. 

WhatfJultnyuiiAuA  and  Cfrom  J  Ibere- 
f  ore,  is  the  difference  which  is  not  cancelled 
bj  A,  and  which  beeomcs  the  condition  of 
gravity  fa  the  cose  of  B  and  C. — Similarly, 
what  distioKuiehes  C  from  B  (if  C  is  a 
pTodnct  subordinate  to  B),  is  the  difference 
which  is  not  caaaelled  bj  B,  and  which  is 
again  carried  over  to  C.  Urafity,  there- 
fore, is  not  the  same  thing  for  the  higher 
and  for  the  subaltern  world-bodies,  and 
there  is  as  much  variety  in  the  central 
forces  as  in  the  conditionH  of  attraction. 

The  means  whereby,  in  the  products  A, 
B,  C,  which,  in  so  far  as  they  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  represent  produota  absolute- 
ly A  omojwwow*  [because  the  antithesis  is 
the  same  for  the  whoie  product,]  another 
difference  of  individual  prodnotH  is  possible, 
is  the  possibility  of  a  difference  of  relation 
between  the  factors  in  the  cancelling,  eo 
that,  for  example,  in  X,  the  positive  factor, 
and  in  ¥,  the  negative  factor,  has  the  pre- 
ponderance, (thus  rendering  the  one  body 
poeitively,  and  the  other  negatively,  elec- 
tric).—Alt  difference  is  difference  of  eleo- 

(e)  That  the  identity  of  matter  is  not 
abtoltite  identity,  but  only  inrfifcMnce,  can 

be  proved  from  the  possibility  of  again 
cancelling  the  identity,  and  from  the  ac- 
companying phenomena.t    We  may  be  al- 


•  It  is  here  takeo  for  granted  lliat  what  we 
call  the  quality  of  bodips,  and  what  we  are 
wont  to  regard  as  snnielhing  ]ionioseaeous, 
and  tlie  ground  of  all  homof;ene>ty  ts  leally 
only  an  expretaion  for  a  cancelled  dllTercnce. 

t  In  the  M.S.  cop)'  the  lost  part  ol  this  icn- 
teuoe  reads  at  follows:  The  t 


lowed,  for  brevity's  sake,  to  include  this 
recancelling,  and  its  resultant  phenomena 
under  the  expression  dynamical  proem, 
without,  of  ooarse,  affirming  deoisively 
whether  anything  of  the  sort  is  everywhere 

Now  there  will  be  exactly  ai  many  ttega 
in  tilt  dynamical  procua  at  thwe  are  itaga 
qf  tranaititmfrom  difference  to  indifferent*. 

(a)  The  first  stage  will  be  marked  by 
ohjeota  in,  which  the  reprodvetion  andrt- 
caneellittg  of  the  aiUUhttiM  at  even/  Hep  it 
»tiU  itielf  an  object  of  perception. 

The  whole  product  is  reproduced  anew 
at  every  step,^  that  is,  the  antithesis  which 
cancels  itself  in  it,  springs  np  afresh  every 
moment ;  bnt  this  reproduction  of  differ- 
ence loses  itself  immediately  in  imtt»«rtal 
gravity  ;^  this  reproduction,  therefore, can 
be  perceived  only  in  iadividxtid  objecti, 
which  aeem  to  gravitate  loinardi  each  other; 
since,  if  to  the  one  factor  of  an  antilbesit 
is  offered  its  opposite  (in  another)  both 
faetoTi  become  heavy  with  reference  to  eath 
other,  in  which  case,  therefore,  the  genenl 
gravity  is  not  cancelled,  but  a  specisl  one 
occurs  within  the  general. —  An  instance  of 
such  a  lautunl  relation  between  two  prnd- 
nets,  is  that  of  the  earth  and  the  magneiic 
needle,  in  which  is  distinguisheJ  the  con- 
tinual recBnoelling  of  indifference  in  grav- 
itation towards  the  poles|i~the  continual 
■inking  back  into  identity**  id  gravitation 
towards  the  universal  iDdifferenee-point. 
Here,  therefore,  it  Is  not  the  o&;cc(,  but  the 
being-reproduced  of  the  object  that  be- 
comes object.  It 

quality  ouitht  necessarily  to  be  capable  of  )■»- 
perlmenCal  proof,  by  the  recancelling  Ibe  iiien- 
tily,  and  of  the  phenomena  which  acconpaa; 

J  Every  body  must  be  thought  m  rppio- 
duced  at  every  step— and  therefore  alto  evecf 
total  produi:t. 

f  The  nnhfrial,  liowcver,  is  never  perceived, 
for  the  simple  reaion  that  j(  is  universal. 

II  Whereby  what  was  said  above  >•  con- 
flrmed,— that  railing  toward  the  centre  i>  s 
compound  motion. 

••  The  reciprocal  cancellinR  of  oppmite  mo- 


indifference.     The  phenomena  of  msgnelisDl 
indpoint  beyond  iheprod- 


ran.port  us  1 

oof  the  product. 


I  order  totbe  con- 
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(^)  At  the  first  stage,  in  the  identity  of 
the  ptodaot,  its  duplicity  again  appears ; 
at  the  second,  the  uitithMis  will  diride  up 
and  dietribnle  itself  among  diffurent  ob- 
jects {A  and  B).  From  the  faot  that  the 
one  factor  of  the  auLithesis  attained  a  rel- 
ative preponderance  in  A,  the  other  in  B, 
there  wiU  arise,  according  to  the  same  Uw 
as  in  a,  a  gravitationot  the  factors  toward 
each  other,  and  so  a  new  difference,  which, 
when  the  relative  equipooderaoce  is  re- 
stored in  each,  results  in  repulsion* — 
(change  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  teeond 
ata^e  in  which  matter  is  seen) — eUctndty. 

(7)  At  the  second  stage  the  one  factor  of 
the  product  had  only  a  relative  preponder- 
ance ;|  at  the  third  it  vill  attain  on  abso- 
lute one — by  the  two  bodies  A  and  B,  the 
original  antithesis  is  again  completelj  rep- 
resented— matter  will  revert  to  the  firtt 
ttage  of  becoming. 

At  thijint  ttage  there  ie  still  fdbi  dif- 
ference, without  substrate  [for  it  was  only 
out  of  it  that  a  substrate  arose] ;  at  the 
second  st^e  it  Is  the  limple  factors  of  two 
produett  that  are  opposed  to  each  other ;  at 
the  third  it  is  the  fbodlcts  tbehsblves  that 
are  opposed  ;  here  is  difference  in  the  third 

It  two  products  are  absolutely  opposed 
to  each  other,^  then  in  each  of  them  singly 
indifi'crcnoe  of  gravity  (by  which  alone 
each  is)  must  be  cancelled,  and  they  must 
gravitate  to  each  otheT.§  (In  the  second 
stage  there  was  only  a  mutual  gravitating 

*  There  will  result  the  opposite  effect  —  a 
lugaliee  attraction,  that  ii,  repuldon.  Repul- 
sion and  allractlon  stand  to  each  other  as  posi- 
tive and  nenative  magnitudei.  llepuleion  is 
only  negatiTe  altraction— atlrattion  only  nega- 
tive repulaion ;  as  loon,  tlierefure,  as  the  maii- 
mum  of  attraction  Is  reached,  it  paaael  over 
into  its  opposite — into  repnision. 

t  If  wo  designate  the  factors  as  -|-  and  — 
electricily,  tlien,  in  the  second  stage,  +  elec- 
tricity liad  a  relative  preponderance  over  — 
electricity. 

t  If  no  longer  the  individual  factors  of  the 
two  products,  but  the  wliole  proilucis  them- 
selves are  alMolntel;  opposed  to  each  other. 

§  For  product  is  something  wherein  antithe- 
sis cancels  ilaelt,  but  it  cancel*  itat^lf  only 
through  indifference  of  gravity.    When,  thi 


of  the  factors  to  each  other — here  there  is 
a  gravitating  of  the  produots.)il— This  pro- 
cess, therefore,  first  assails  the  indiffertnt 
{elemml)  of  the  product— that  is,  the  prod- 
Qcta  themselves  dissolve. 

Where  there  is  equal  difference  there  is 
equal  indifTerence  j  difference  of  produeti, 
therefore,  can  end  only  with  indifference 
of  producti. — (All  hitherto  deduced  indif- 
ference has  been  only  indiffftrenoe  of  sub- 
strateless,  or  at  least  simple  factors. — Now 
we  oome  to  speak  of  an  indifference  of  prod- 
ucts-) This  struggle  will  not  cease  till 
there  exists  a  common  product.  The  prod- 
uct, in  forming  itself,  passes,  from  both 
sides,  through  oil  the  intermediate  links 
that  lie  between  the  two  products  [for  ex- 
ample, through  all  the  intermediate  stages 
of  apeciQo  gravity],  till  it  finds  the  point 
at  which  it  succumbs  to  indifference,  and 
the  product  is  fixed. 

GENERAL  REMARK. 

By  virtue  of  the  first  construction,  the 
product  is  poeited  as  identity ;  this  identi- 
ty, it  is  true,  a^ain  resolves  itself  into  an 
antithesis,  which,  however,  is  no  longer  an 
antithesis  cleaving  to  products,  but  an  an- 
tithesis iu  the  prodxtctivity  itself. — The 
product,  therefore,  as  product,  is  identi- 
ty.—But  even  in  the  sphere  of  products, 
there  again  arises  a  duplicity  in  the  second 
sta^e,  and  it  is  only  in  the  third  that  even 
the  duplicity  of  theprofJticJs again  becomes 
identity  of  the  products.»»^There  is  there- 
fore here  also  a  progress  from  thesis  to  an- 
titheaia,  and  thenoe  to  syDtbe8iB.~~Tbe  last 
synthesis  of  matter  closes  in  the  chemi- 
cal process ;  if  composition  is  to  proceed 
yet  further  in  it,  then  this  circle  must  open 

II  In  the  electric  proceis,  the  'whole  product 
ia  not  active,  but  only  tlie  one  factor  of  the 
product,  wliich  haa  the  relative  preponder- 
ance over  the  other.  In  the  chemical  process 
in  which  the  tDMf;iniduc(  is  active,  it  follows 
that  the  indifference  of  the  whole  product  must 
be  cancelled. 

**  We  have  therefore  the  following  scheme 
of  the  dynamical  process  : 

First  stage:  Unity  of  the   product  —  mag- 
Second  stage ;  Duplicity  of  the  products — 
electricity. 

Tliird  stage :  Unity  of  the  products — chem- 
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We  maet  Iea»e  it  to  onr  reBdera  th^m- 
aeWes  to  make  ont  the  conolusiooft  to  which 
the  prinoiplea  here  stated  lead,  and  the 
■tniTeraat  interdepcndenoe  which  ia  intro* 
duc«d  bj  them  iDto  the  pheDomena  of  Na- 
tare. — NcTenholesa,  to  give  one  instanee  : 
when  JD  the  ehemioal  process  the  bood  of 
gTBTiCj  is  loosed,  the  phenomenOD  of  light 
which  accompanies  the  ohemical  process  ia 
its  greatest  perfection  (in  the  process  of 
combustion),  is  a  remarkable  pbenomeDoa, 
which,  when  followed  out  further,  confirms 
what  is  stated  in  the  Outlines,  page  146: — 
"  The  action  of  light  most  stand  in  secret 
interdependence  with  the  action  of  graviCj 
which  the  oentral  bodies  exercise." — For, 
is  not  the  indifference  diasDlved  at  everj 
Step,  since  gravity,  as  ever  active,  presup- 
poaes  a  continual  cancelling  of  indiffer- 
ence P — It  is  tbaa,  therefore,  that  the  sun, 
by  the  distribution  exercised  on  the  earth, 
causes  a  universal  separation  of  matter 
into  the  primary  antithesis  (and  hence 
gravity).  This  oniYersal  cancelling  of  in- 
difference is  what  appears  to  as  (who  are 
endowed  with  life)  as  light;  wherever, 
therefore,  that  indifference  is  dissolved  (in 
the  chemical  process),  there  light  must  ap- 
pear to  ns.  According  to  the  foregoing,  it  ia 
one  antithesis  which,  beginning  at  magnet- 
ism, and  proceeding  through  electricity,  at 
last  loses  itself  in  the  chemical  phenome- 
na."   In  the  chemical  process,  namely,  the 

*  The  conclnsioni  which  may  be  deduced 
from  this  construction  of  dynamical  phe- 
nomena are  parity  anticipated  in  what  )coes 
before.  The  following  may  serve  for  further 
explanation  : 

The  ciiemical  process,  for  eiample,  In  its 
highest  perfection  is  a  process  of  combustion. 
Now  I  have  already  ihown  on  another  occa- 
sion, that  the  condition  of  liRht  in  the  body 
undergoing  combuatlon  Is  nothing  else  but  the 
maximum  of  its  positive  eleutrlcat  condition. 
For  it  ii  always  the  positively  electrical  con- 
dition that  is  also  the  combuilible.  Might  not, 
then,  this  cociistence  of  the  phenomenon  of 
light  with  the  chemical  proceaa  In  its  highest 
perTectioD  give  us  information  about  the 
ground  of  every  phenomenon  of  light  in  Na- 

What  happens,  then,  In  the  chemical  process? 
Two  whole  products  gravitate  towards  each 
other.  The  inJiffireact  of  the  Individual  is 
therefore  abto/uffiy  cancelled .  This  ahiolule 
cancelling  of  indifference  puts  the  whole  bniiy 
into  the  condition  of  light,  jnat  as  the  partial  in 
the  electric  process  puts  it  into  a  partial  condi- 
tion of  llgbt    Therefore,  also^the  light— what 
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ahoU  product  +  Em  —  E  (the  porifiedjf 
electric  body,  in  the  ease  of  absolutely  tin* 
burnt  bodies,. is  always  the  more etmibiitli- 
ble  ;t  whereas  the  abiolviety  tncomfrusfi- 
ble  is  the  caase  of  all  negatively  electrio 
condition;)  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
invert  the  case,  what  then  are  bodies  then-  ! 

selves  but  condensed  (confined)  electricity  ?  j 

In  the  chemical   piooees   the  whole   body  j 

dissolves  tnto-|-  £or —  £.    Light  is  every-  . 

where  the  appearing  of  the  pontive  tae^T  ' 

in  the  primary  antithesis ;  hence,  wberever 
the  antithesis  Is  restored,  there  is  It^l  lot 
ns, because  geoeraDy  only  the  positive  fac- 
tor is  beheld,  and  the  negative  one  is  only 
felt. — Is  the  connection  of  the  diurnal  and 
annual  deviations  of  the  magnetic  needle 
with  light  now  conceivable— and,  if  io 
every  chemical  process  the  antithesis  is 
dissolved,  is  it  conceivable  that  Light  is 
the  cause  and  beginning  of  all  chemical 
process  f^ 

seems  to  stream  to  us  front  the  sun — !■  noth- 
ing else  but  the  phenomenon  of  indifference 
cancelled  at  every  step.  For  as  gravity  never 
ceases  to  act,  its  condition — antitliesis — must 
be  regarded  as  springing  up  again  at  eveiy 
step.  We  should  thus  have  in  light  a  con- 
tinual, visible  appearing  of  gravitation,  and  it 
would  be  explained  why,  in  the  syitem  of 
worlds,  it  is  exactly  those  bodies  which  are 
the  principal  seat  of  graviV  tlut  are  also  the 
principal  source  of  light.  We  should  then, 
also,  have  an  explanation  of  the  connection  in 
which  the  action  of  light  stands  to  that  of 
gravitation. 

The  manifold  eflbcia  of  light  on  the  devia- 
tions of  the  magnetic  needle,  on  atmospheric 
electricity,  and  on  organic  nature,  would  be 
explained  by  the  very  fact  that  light  is  the 
phenomenon  of  indiS^rence  continually  can- 
celled— therefore,  the  phenomenon  of  the  dy- 
namical process  cnntiuoally  rekindled.  It  is, 
therefore,  one  antithesis  that  prevails  in  all 
dynamical  phenomena — in  those  of  magnetism, 
electricity  and  light;  for  example,  the  antithe- 
sis, which  is  the  condition  of  the  electtical  phe- 
nomena must  already  enter  into  the  first  con- 
struction of  matter.  For  all  bodies  ore  cer- 
laioly  electrical. 

t  Or  rather,  conversely,  the  more  combus- 
tible is  always  also  the  positively  electrici 
whence  it  is  manifest  that  the  body  which 
burns  has  merely  reached  the  maximum  o{  + 
elcclricily. 

(And  indeed  It  ia  so.  Whst  then  is  the 
absolute  incombustible  ?  Donbtless,  simply 
that  wherewith  everything  else  bums —oxygen. 
But  It  ii  precisely  this  absolutely  incombustible 
oxygen  that  ii  the  nrinciple  of  negative  elec- 
tricity, and  thus  we  have  s  conflrmstinn  of 
what  I  have  already  staled  in  the  Ideas  for  a 
Philosophy  of  Nature,  viz.  that  oxygen  ia  a 
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(/)  The  dTnnniic&Lproaeii  la  notfaiog 
bat  the  second  oonatraotloii  of  matter,  and 
hawerer  maoj  stafc^  there  are  in  the  dj- 
n&mieal  proaesa,  there  are  tbe  aune  onn)- 
ber  in  the  original  constraotion  of  matter. 

ThU  axiom  la  tbe  ooDTorae  of  axiom  e.* 

principle  of  a  DejratiTe  kind,  and  therefore  tlie 
repreientatife,  a*  It  irere,  of  the  power  of 
aCtractinn ;  whereai  phlogiiEon,  or,  That  U  the 
ume  thinjc,  poaitire  elecEricitj,  li  the  repre- 
■entaliTe  of  the  poai^Te,  or  of  the  force  of  re- 
poliion.  There  haa  Iodk  been  a  theory  that 
tbe  magnetic,  electric,  chemical,  and,  flnallf, 
eren  the  orgaolc  phenomena,  are  inCerwoTeo 
Into  one  great  Interdependent  whole.  Thia 
muit  be  eHlabliihed.  It  Ii  certain  that  the 
eonnection  of  electricity  with  the  prooew  of 
comboction  may  be  ahown  by  oaineroiu  ez- 
perimenta.  Una  of  the  moat  recent  of  these 
that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  I  will  cite. 
It  occurB  in  Scherer'a  JoumiU  of  Chtmutry.  If 
a  Leyden  jar  is  filled  with  Iron  fliinga,  and  re- 
peatedly charged  and  discharged,  and  if,  after 
"'    '  '  "me,  ttii*  iron  istalcenout 

1  isolator— paper,  for  ei- 
o  get  hot,  becomes  Incandea- 
„  into  an  oxide  of  iron.  This 
Mperiment  deserrei  to  be  frequently  repeated 
and  more  closely  examined — it  might  readily 
lead  to  aomething  new. 

Thia  great  interdependence,wh{ch  a  acientific 
■yitem  of  physics  mnst  eatablith,  extends  o*er 
thewhole  of  Nature.  It  mu»t,  therefore,  once 
eslsbliihed,  spread  a  new  light  over  the  History 
of  the  whole  of  Natore.  Thos,  for  example,  it 
ii  certain  that  all  geology  mnit  start  from  ter- 
reatrial  mngnetism.    But  terrestrial  electricity 
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magnetism  is  shown  even  by  the  irrega- 
lar  morementi  of  the  magnetic  needle,  tlut 
sgain,  with  nniTersal  electricity,  which,  no 
Uai  than  gravity  and  magnetism,  ha*  its  in- 
difference point — the  uniTersal  process  of  com- 
bnstioa  and  all  Tolcanic  phenomena  stand  con- 
Therefore,  tt  la  certAin  that  there  It  one 
chain  going  from  universal  magnetism  down 
to  the  volcanic  phenomena.  Still  these  ore  all 
only  scattered  experiments. 

In  order  to  make  this  inCerdependence/u% 
evident,  we  need  the  central  phenomenon,  or 
central  experiment,  of  which  Bacon  speaks 
oraenlarly— ( I  mean  the  experiment  wherein 
all  those  runctions  oE  matter,  magnetism,  elec- 
tricity, &c.,  BO  run  together  in  one  phenome- 
non that  the  indiBiduai  f\mction  ia  distinguish- 
able)—proving  that  the  one  does  not  lose  itself 
immedi.ttely  in  the  other,  but  that  each  can 
be  exhihited  separately — an  experiment  which, 
when  it  is  diacovered,  will  stand  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  ahole  of  Nature,  as  galvanism  does 
toorganicnnture.  [Compare  this  with  the  dis- 
coarae  on  Faraday's  Uteat  diacovery,  (18S2,] 
p.  16.     Complete  Worka,  lat  DIt.,  laat  vol.] 

■  Proof— All  dynamical  phenomena  are  phe- 
nomena of  tranailiou  from  difference  to  ia- 
diflbrence.  But  It  is  in  thia  very  trsnsitlaa 
that  matter  it  primarily  cooatmcled. 
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That  which,  in  tbe  dynemioal  proceae  ia 
perceived  in  the  prodaet,  takca  plnce  mtt- 
tide  of  the  product  with  the  aimple  factors 
of  all  dnalitj. 

The  tni  atart  to  origiital  prodaction  ia 
tbe  limitation  of  ])rodnctivitj  throngh  tbe 
primitive  antitheila,  vrhiob,  a»  antithesis 
(and  aa  the  eODditioa  of  all  oonatniction), 
is  distiuguiahed  onlj  in  mapnefisin  ;  the 
second  stage  of  prodnotion  ia  the  change 
of  contraction  and  BSpanaion,  and  aa  such 
beeomea  viaible  only  in  tUetricily;  finally, 
the  third  stage  is  tfas  transition  of  this 
change  into  iadifferencs— a  obanKe  which 
Is  recogniied  as  snch  only  in  ehtmical  phe- 


MAaifanBM,  Elictsicitt  ins  Chbhicil 
Pbociss  are  the  eategorUt  of  tbe  original 
oonatraotion  of  natnre  [matter] — the  latter 
eacapes  ua  and  liea  outaide  of  Intuition, 
the  former  ore  what  of  it  remalna  behind, 
what  standa  firm,  what  la  fixed — the  general 
schemea  for  the  ooaatmation  of  matter.t 

And  —  in  order  to  close  the  circle  at 
tbe  point  where  it  began  —  just  ela  in 
organic  natare,  in  the  acale  of  senaihil* 
bilitj,  irritability,  and  formative  instinct, 
tbe  aeoret  of  the  produetiou  of  the  toAoI« 
of  organic  fiatvTe  liet  in  each  individual, 
BO  in  the  scale  of  magnetism,  electricity, 
and  chemical  proceaa,  ao  far  aa  it  (the 
scate)  can  be  diatinguiahed  in  tbe  individ- 
ual body,  ia  to  be  found  the  seoret  of  tbe 
production  of  Natvrt  /ram  Uttlf  [of  the 
whole  of  Nature^]. 

t  In  the  already  mentioned  dlacourie  on 
Faraday's  lateat  discovery,  the  author  cites 
the  pasBsge  [p.  76,  original  edition,}  as  well  as 
I  68  aq.  of  the  Gmerai  Viae  of  lAs  Ounamical 
Proctsi  (likewise  written  beforr  the  invention 
of  the  voltaic  pile,)  as  a  proof  of  hia  having 
atiticipaled  the  discoveries  which  proved  the 
uni'ljr  of  the  electrical  and  tbe  chemical  antithe- 
iis,  and  of  the  similar  connection  subsisting 
between  magnetic  and  chemical  phenomena. 
(See  also  Remark  2,  p.  216.) 

t  Every  individual  ia  an  expreaaion  of  the 
whole  of  Nature-  As  the  existence  of  the 
tingle  organic  individual  rests  on  that  acale,  ao 
does  the  whole  of  Nature.  Organic  natnre 
maintains  the  whole  wealth  and  variety  of 
her  prodocla  only  by  eontinnally  changing 
the  relation  of  those  three  functions. — In  like 
manner  inorganic  Nature  brings  forth  the 
whole  wealth  of  her  product,  only  by  chang- 
ing the  relation  of  thoae  three  functions  of 
matter  Off  r>u!ni'tuM ,-  for  magnetism,  electricity, 
and  chemical  process   are    the  functiona  of 
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Wa  hftTO  now  approftobed  nearer  the 
solution  of  our  problem,  which  was ;  To 
reduce  tbe  oODatruotion  of  orguiio  and  in- 
organic nature  to  a  common  expression. 

Inorganic  nature  is  tbe  prodact  of  the 
fint  power,  organic  nature  of  the  tecond* 
— (thia  was  domonttrated  above;  it  will 
soon  appear  that  tbe  latter  is  the  prodnot 
of  a  still  higher  power)— hence  the  latter, 
in  Ttew  of  the  former,  appears  contingent ; 
the  farmer,  in  view  of  the  Utter,  neoes* 
aary.  Inorganic  nature  can  take  its  origin 
from  simple  factors,  organic  nature  onl^ 
from  prodnota,  which  again  becone  fac- 
tara.  Hence  an  inorganic  nature  generally 
will  appear  as  having  been  from  all  eter- 
nitj,  tbe  organic  nature  as  originated. 

In  the  organic  nature,  indifference  can 
never  be  arrived  at  in  the  same  waj  in 
which  it  is  arrived  at  in  inorganic  nature, 
beoauae  life  consists  in  nothing  more  than 
a  continual  prevention  of  the  attainment  of 
indifference  [s.  prevention  of  the  absolute 
transition  of  productivitj  into  product] 
wherebj  manifestly  there  cornea  about 
only  a  condiLion  which  is,  ao  to  apeak, 
extorted  from  Nature. 

By  organization,  matter — which  has  al- 
ready been  compoaed  for  the  second  time 
by  the  chemical  prooeaa — ia  once  more 
thrown  back  to  tbe  initial  point  of  forma- 
tion (tbe  oircle  above  described  is  again 
opened);  it  ia  no  wonder  that  matter  al- 
ways thrown  back  again  into  formation  at 
last  returaa  aa  a  perfect  product. 

The  same  atagea,  through  which  tbe 
production  of  Nature  originally  passes, 
are  also  passed  through  bj  the  production 
of  the  organic  product ;  only  that  tbe  lat- 
ter, even  in  thefinl  itage,  at  least  begins 
with  products  of  tbe  timpte  power. — Or- 
ganic production  also  begins  with  limita- 
tion, not  of  theprimori/  productivity,  but  of 

matter  generstlj,  and  on  that  ground  alone 
are  the;  cntvgorica  for  tbe  consCruclion  oC  all 
matter.  Tliis  fact,  tliat  those  three  factors 
are  not  phenomena  of  ipeclal  kinds  of  matter, 
but/uncljons  of  all  matter  univeraaiiy,  gives  iti 
real,  and  its  innermost  sense  to  dynamical 
phjgics,  which,  bj  thts  circumstance  alone, 
rises  far  above  all  other  liind*  of  physics. 

*  That  is,  the  organic  product  can  be 
thouglit  only  as  subsisting  under  the  hostile 
pressure  of  an  external  nature. 


the  productivity  of  a  product;  organic 
formation  also  takes  place  through  tbe 
change  of  expansion  and  contraction,  just 
as  primary  formation  does ;  but  in  this 
case  it  is  a  change  taking  place,  not  in 
the  simple  productivity,  but  in  the  com- 
pound. 

But  there  is  all  this,  too,  in  the  chemical 
process, t  and  yet  in  the  chemical  process 
Indifference  ia  attained.  Tbe  vital  process, 
therefore,  must  again  be  a  higher  power  uf 
tbe  chemical;  and  if  the  acheme  that  lies 
at  the  base  of  the  latter  is  duplicity,  tbe 
Bobeme  of  the  former  will  of  neceasity  be 
triplicity  [tbe  former  will  be  a  process  of 
the  third  power].  But  tbe  scheme  of  tri- 
plicity is  [iu  reality]  that  [the  fuDdQioeDtal 
scheme]  of  the  galvanic  process  (Hitter's 
DemoTutralion,  &a.,  p.  171!);  therefore 
the  galvanic  process  (or  the  process  of  ir- 
ritation) stands  a  power  higher  than  tbe 
chemical,  and  the  third  element,  which 
the  latter  lacks  and  the  former  has,  pre- 
vents indifference  from  being  arrived  at  in 
tbe  organic  product.^ 

Ae  irritation  does  not  allow  indiD'erence 
to  be  arrived  at  in  tbe  individual  product, 
and  aa  the  antithesis  is  still  there  (for  tbe 
primary  antithesis  still  pursues  ua),$  there 
remains  for  nature  no  alternative  but  sep- 
aration of  tbe  factors  in  different  products. || 
The  formation  of  the  individual  product, 

t  The  chemical  process,  too,  has  not  anb- 
strateless  or  simple  factors ;  it  has  products  for 

t  The  same  deduction  is  already  given  in 
the  Outlinei,  p.  163.— What  the  dynamical 
action  is,  which  according  to  the  Outlines  ia 
also  the  cause  of  irritability,  is  now  surely 
clear  enough.  Itia  the  unictrtai  aciinn  ithiclt 
is  everywhere  conditioned  by  the  cuncctmeiit 
of  indifference,  and  which  at  last  tends  to- 
wards intuasuBceptioQ  (indifference  of  prod- 
ductaj  when  it  is  not  continually  prevented,  a« 
it  lain  the  procesa  of  irritation.  {lUnKirto/' 
tht  original,} 

§  The  abyss  of  forces,  into  which  we  here 
look  dovn,  opens  with  the  one  question  : 
In  the  first  construction  of  our  earth,  what 
can  have  been  the  ground  of  the  &ct  that  no 
genesia  of  new  individuals  is  possible  upon  it, 
otherwise  than  under  tbe  condition  of  oppo- 
site powers?  Compare  an  utterance  of  Kant 
on  this  subject,  in  his  Anthropology.  ( Raurk 
of  Ihi  originai.) 

II  The  two  factors  can  never  be  one,  bnt 
must  be  separated  into  different  products — in 
order  that  thus  the  difference  may  be  pernw- 
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for  thMTerjreMOD,  oanuot  be  a  completed 
formatioii,  aod  the  prodaot  oan  nerer 
ceaH  to  be  produative.*  Tbe  coDtradio- 
tion  in  Xatare  is  this,  tbnt  the  product 
mast  li«  productive  {>.  e.  a  product  of  tbe 
third  power],  and  that,  notwith  stand  In  f;, 
tbe  product,  tu  A  pToduot  of  the  third 
power,  mast  pau  of  er  into  indiffercDce-t 

This  eontradictioD  Nature  tries  to  solve 
bj  m^diatinK  indifference  itself  tbroagh 
productivity,  hut  even  tbis  does  not  suc- 
ceed— for  the  act  of  praductivitj  is  ooly 
tbe  kindling  spark  of  a  new  process  of  ir- 
ritation ;  the  product  of  productlTit;  is  a 
new  pToduetivily,  Into  this  as  its  product 
the  produotivity  of  the  individual  now  in- 
deed passes  over;  the  individual,  there- 
fore, ceaaes  more  rapidlj  or  slowlj  to  be 
prodactire,  and  Nature  reaches  tbe  indif- 
ference-point with  it  only  after  the  latter 
has  got  down  to  a  product  of  the  second 
power.f 

*  In  the  product,  indiflcrcnce  of  tbe  first  and 
■econd  powers  ii  arrived  at  (for  example,  by 
irritatiun  itself  an  origin  of  man  Ji.  e.  indif- 
ference ot  tbe  flrat  order]  and  even  chemical 
prodKlt  [i,  e.  indifTerence  ot  llie  second  order] 
are  reaubed},  but  indifference  of  the  third 
power  can  never  be  reached,  because  it  is  a 
contradictor;  idea.    {Raaari:  of  Ihe  oW^'xa/.) 

t  The  product  is  productive  only  from  the 
fact  of  ita  being  a  product  of  tbe  third  power. 
But  Che  idea  of  a  productive  product  is  it«elf 
a  contradiction.  What  la  productivity  is  not 
product,  and  what  is  product  is  not  productiv- 
ity, Therefore  a  product  of  tbe  third  power 
it  itielf  a  contradictory  idea.  From  this  even 
is  manifest  what  an  extremely  artificial  con- 
dition life  is — wrenched,  as  it  were,  &om  Na- 
ture— subsisting  against  her  will. 

J  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  contra- 
diciians  out  of  which  life  arises,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  altogether  only  a  heightened  condi- 
tion of  ordinaru  DStural  forces,  tlian  the  con- 
tradiction of  Nature  in  what  she  tries,  but 
tries  in  vain,  to  reach  through  the  uxa. — Na- 
ture hata  sex,  and  where  it  does  arise,  it 
arises  against  her  wilt.  The  diremption  into 
■exes  is  an  inevitable  fate,  with  whicb,  after 
she  is  once  organic,  she  must  put  np,  and 
which  she  can  never  overcome.— By  tbis  very 
hatred  ot  diremption  she  flnda  herself  in- 
volved in  a  contradiction,  inasmuch  as  what 
ir  odious  to  her  she  Is  compelled  to  develop  in 
the  most  careful  manner,  and  to  lead  to  the 
summit  of  existence,  as  if  she  did  it  on  pur- 
pose; whereas  she  is  always  striving  onU  for 
a  return  into  the  identity  of  the  genus,  which, 
however,  is  chained  to  tbe  [never  to  be  can- 
celled) duplicity  of  the  sexes,  as  to  an  inev- 
itable condition.  That  she  develops  the 
individtial  only  from  compulsion,  and  for  the 
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And  now  tbe  result  of  all  this  ?— Tbe 
condition  of  the  inorganic  (as  well  as  of 
tbe  organic)  product,  is  duality.  In  any 
oase,  however,  organic  prodactivt  product 
is  so  only  from  tbe  fact  that  the  difference 
HBna  become*  indifference. 

It  is  [in  so  far]  therefore  impossible  to 
reduce  the  construction  of  organio  and  of 
inoi^anio  product  to  a  common  expression, 
and  the  problem  is  incorrect,  and  therefore 
the  solution  Impossible.  The  problem 
presupposes  that  organic  product  and 
inorganic  product  are  matualiy  oppoeed, 
whereas  tbe  latter  is  only  the  higher 
potBtr  of  tbe  former,  and  is  prodneed 
only  bj  the  higher  power  of  the  forces 
through  which  the  latter  also  is  produced. 
Sensibility  is  only  the  higher  power  of 
magnetism ;  irritability  only  tbe  higher 
power  of  electriaity;  formative  instinct 
only  tbe  higher  power  of  the  chemical  pro- 
oess.— Bnt  sensibility,  and  irritability,  and 
formative  instinct  are  all  only  included  in 
that  one  process  of  irritation.  (Galvanism 
affects  them  all}.$  But  if  they  are  only 
the  higher  functions  of  magnetism,  elec- 
tricity, &a.,  there  must  again  be  a  higher 
synthesis  for  these  in  Nature  ||— and  this, 
boweveT,  it  is  certain,  can  be  sought  for 

take  of  tbe  genus,  is  manifest  from  tbis,  that 
wherever  in  a  genus  she  letmi  desirous  of 
maintaining  tbe  individual  longer  (though  tbis 
is  never  really  tlie  case),  she  finds  the  genus 
becoming  more  uncertain,  because  she  must 
hold  the  sexes  farther  asunder,  and,  as  it 
were,  make  them  flee  from  each  other.  In 
this  region  ot  Nature,  the  decay  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  so  visibly  rapid  as  it  is  where  the 
sexes  are  nearer  to  each  other,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  rapidly  withering  flower,  in  which,  from 
its  very  birth,  they  are  enclosed  in  a  colix  as 
in  a  bride-bed,  but  in  which,  for  that  very 
cause,  the  jenui  is  better  tecund. 

Nature  is  the  lazier  of  animati,  and  curses 
diremption,  because  it  imposes  upon  her  the 
necessity  of  activity  ;  slie  is  active  only  in 
order  to  rid  herself  of  this  necessity.  The 
opposites  must  fur  ever  shun,  in  order  for  ever 
to  seek,  each  other;  and  for  ever  seek,  in  or- 
der never  to  find,  each  other ;  it  is  only  In  (Ai> 
contradiction  tliat  (lie  ground  of  all  the  activity 
of  Ksture  lies.     {Remark  of  the  triginal.^ 

i  Its  effect  upon  the  power  of  reproduction 
(as  well  as  the  reaction  of  parlicular  conditions 
ot  the  latter  power  upon  gnlvsnic  phenomena) 
Is  leas  studied  still  than  might  be  needful  and 
useful,— Vide  OutUnes,  p.  111.— [Remark  of 
the  original, i 

II  Compare  above  Remark,  p.  107.  {Remark 
of  the  ontriiu'.) 
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only  in  Nature,  in  so  far  as,  viened  aa  a 
whole,  it  is  absolutely.oTgatiio. 

And  this,  moreover,  is  also  the  result  to 
which  the  geonine  Scienae  of  Nntare  moat 
lead,  viz  ;  that  tbe  differenoe  between  or- 
gRDic  and  inorganic  nature  is  odIj  id  Ka- 
ture  as  object,  and  that  Nature  M  otigi- 
jxtilj-productive  sows  abore  both.* 

There  remains  onlj  one  remark,  which 
we  maj  make,  not  ho  maoh,  on  acoouDt  of 
ita  fntriasie  intereat,  as  in  order  to  justify 
what  we  said  aboTe  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  our  system  to  the  hitherto  ao-oalled 
dynamical  system.  It  it  were  asked,  for 
instance,  in  what  form  onr  original  antith- 
esis, OBDdelled,  or  rather  fixed,  in  the  prod- 
uct, wonld  appear  from  tiis  stand-poiut 
of  reflection,  we  cannot  better  designato 
what  is  found  in  the  product  by  anatysis, 

*  That  it  is  therefore  the  same  nature,  which, 
bj  (lie  same  forces,  produces  organic  phe- 
nomcna,  and  the  uniTersnl  phenomena  of  I^a- 
ture,  and  that  these  forces  are  in  a  beighlcned 
conditioned  iit  organic  nature. 


than  as  expamive  and  attractive  (retarding] 
force,  to  which  then  however,  graTitatien 
must  always  ha  added  as  the  lertivm  gttid, 
whereby  those  opposites  become  what  they 

NsTerthelesB,  the  designation  is  valid 
only  for  the  stand-point  of  reflection  or  of 
analytu,  and  cannot  be  applied  for  tynlhe- 
til  at  all ;  and  thus  our  system  leaTS*  off 
exactly  at  the  point  where  the  Dynamical 
Physics  of  Kant  and  his  successors  begini, 
namely,  at  the  antithesis  as  it  presents 
itself  in  tho  prodnot. 

And  with  this  the  antfaor  delivers  over 
these  Elements  of  a  System  of  Specalstivs 
Physios  to  the  thinking  heads  of  the  age, 
begging  them  to  make  common  cause  with 
him  in  this  science,  which  opens  up  views 
of  no  mean  order,  and  to  make  up  by  their 
own  powers,  acquirements  and  extemsl 
relations,  for'  what,  in  these  respects,  ha 
lacks. 

[The  notea  not  marked  aa  "Remarks  of  the 
original "  are  by  the  German  Editor. — NoU  tf 
t&e  Tran^tor.] 
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[TnaiUtad  flnm  Ou  rnwh  of  H. 

!!•  ScDLFTDKB. — Architecture  fashions 
and  disposes  of  the  masses  of  inert  na- 
ture according  to  geometric  laws,  and  it 
thus  Buooeeda  in  presenting  only  a  vague 
and  incomplete  aymbol  of  the  thought. 
Its  [thought's]  progress  consists  in  detaeh- 
ing  itself  from  physical  exiatenee,  and  In 
expressing  spirit  in  a  manner  more  in  con- 
formity with  its  nature.  The  first  step  which 
art  takes  in  this  career  does  not  yet  indi- 
cate the  return  of  spirit  upon  itself,  which 
would  render  neoesaary  a  wholly  spiritual 
mode  of  expression,  and  signs  as  immate- 
rial as  thought;  but  spirit  appears  under 
a  corporeal,  organised  living  form.  What 
art  represents  is  the  animate,  living  body, 
and  above  all  the  human  body,  with  which 
the  soul  is  completely  identified.  Such 
ia  the  rile  and  the  place  which  belong  to 
Sculpture. 

It  still  resembles  arehitectvre  in  thia, 
that  it  fashions  extended  and  solid  mate- 
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rial;  but  it  la  distinguished  from  it  in 
thia,  that  this  material,  in  its  hands,  oeases 
to  be  foreign  to  spirit.  The  corporeal 
form  blends  with  it,  and  becomes  its  lir- 
ing  image.  Compared  to  poetry,  it  seems 
at  first  to  have  the  advantsga  over  it  of 
representing  objecta  under  their  nat- 
ural and  visible  form,  while  speech  ei- 
preaaes  ideaa  only  by  sounds;  but  this 
plastic  clenrneas  ia  more  than  compensated 
by  the  auperiority  of  language  as  a  means 
of  expression.  Speech  reveals  the  inner- 
most thoughts  with  a  clearness  altogether 
different  from  the  lines  of  the  figure,  the 
countenance,  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
body;  further,  it  ahows  man  in  action — 
active  in  virtue  of  his  ideas  and  bis  pas- 
aiona ;  it  retraces  the  variona  phases  of  a 
complete  event.  Sculpture  represents 
neither  the  inmost  sentiments  of  the  aoul, 
nor  ita  definite  paasions.  It  pros ents  the 
individual  character  only  in  general,  and 
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to  sneb  ah  extent  u  the  bod;  can  expresi 
ia  ft  given  momeot,  without  moTemeat, 
without  living  not  ion,  witfaont  develop- 
manb  It  fields  alao,  in  this  reapeot,  to 
pAinting,  whioh,  bj  the  emplojment  of 
color  Md  the  efiiecta  of  light,  ^cqaires 
more  of  saturKlneM  and  troth,  and,  sboTe 
all,  a  great  auperiorilj  of  expreasioD. 
Thoa,  one  might  think  at  Grgt  that  Scnip- 
tare  would  do  well  to  add  to  its  own 
proper  meaoe  those  of  painting.  'I'hla  Is 
a  grave  error;  for  that  abitraor  form,  de- 
prived of  eolor,  whioh  the  statnarj  em- 
ploye is  not  an  imperfection  in  it — it  la 
the  limit  which  thia  art  plaeea  upon  itaelf. 

Each  art  representa  a  degree,  a  particular 
Yorm  of  the  beautiful,  a  moment  of  the 
developmeDt  of  apirit,  and  expresses  it 
eicetlentlj.  To  Soulptnre  it  belongs  to 
reprefeot  the  perfection  of  the  bodily 
form,  plaatic  beautj,  life,  eoul,  apirit  ani- 
mating a  body.  If  it  eboald  deaire  to 
traoecend  thia  limit,  it  would  fail  entirety; 
the  oae  of  foreiEo  meana  would  alter  the 
pttriij  o(  fta  worka. 

Il  ia  with  art  here  aa  with  soienoe ;  each 
aoienca  baa  Ita  object,  peouliar,  limited, 
abstract ;  ita  circle,  in  which  it  moves,  and 
where  il  is  free.  Geometry  atudiea  ex- 
tension, and  extenalon  only ;  arithmetic, 
number;  j  uriapra  dene  e,  the  right ;  Sm.  Al- 
low any  one  to  eneronoh  opon  the  otherai 
and  to  aim  at  univeraality ;  yon  introduce 
into  its  domain  confuaion,  obacurity,  real 
imperfection.  They  develop  differently 
different  objecta;  olearneaa,  perfection, 
and  even  liberty,  are  to  be  pnrchaaed  only 
at thia  price. 

Art,  too,  baa  man;  pbaaes ;  to  each  a 
diatiact  art  correaponda.  Sculpture  stopa 
at  form,  which  ii  faahions  according  to  ita 
peculiar  iawa  ;  to  add  color  thereto  ia  to 
alter,  to  diafigure  ila  objecL  Thereby  it 
preaeirea  ita  oharaotar,  ita  fuDotioDa,  it« 
independence ;  it  representa  the  mate- 
rial, corporeal  aide,  of  whioh  archi- 
teotare  gives  only  a  vague  and  imper- 
fect symbol.  It  la  given  to  painting, 
to  enbatitute  for  thia  real  form,  a  simple 
viaible  appe&raDOe,  whioh  then  admlta 
color,  by  joining  to  it  the  effecta  of  per- 
■pective,  of  light  and  abode.    But  Sculp- 
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ture  ODgfat  to  reapect  ita  proper  limits,  to 
confine  itaelf  to  repreaenting  the  corpo- 
real form  aa  an  expression  of  the  inditid- 
nal  spirit,  of  the  soul,  divested  of  paaaion 
and  definite  aentiment.  In  ao  doing,  it 
can  so  much  the  better  content  itself  with 
the  human  form  in  itself,  in  which  the 
aoul  ia,  aa  it  were,  spread  overall  pointa. 

Such  ia  also  the  reason  why  Sculpture 
does  not  repreaent  apirit  in  aotloo,  in  a 
aucceaaiun  of  movemeota,  having  a  determ- 
ined end,  nor  engaged  in  tKoae  enter- 
priaes  and  actiona  which  manifeat  a  ofaar- 
acter>  It  prefera  to  present  it  in  a  calm 
attitude,  or  when  the  movement  and  the 
gronping  indicate  only  the  oommenoement 
of  action.  Through  thia  very  thing,  that 
it  presenta  to  our  eyes  apirit  absorbed 
in  the  corporeal  form,  designed  to  mani- 
feat it  in  ita  entirety,  there  is  lacking  the 
eaeential  point  where  the  ezpression  of 
the  aoul  centrea  itaelf,  the  glance  of  the 
eye.  Neither  has  it  any  need  of  the 
magio  of  colors,  which,  by  the  fineness 
and  variety  of  their  abadings,  are  fitted 
to  expreaa  all  the  richneas  of  particular 
traits  of  character,  and  to  mnnifest  the 
soul,  with  all  the  emotions  which  agitate 
it.  Sculpture  ought  not  to  admit  mnte- 
riala  of  which  it  baa  no  need  at  the  atep 
where  it  atopa.  The  image  faahioned  by 
It,  ia  of  a  single  oolor;  it  employe  primi* 
tiva  matter,  the  moat  simple,  uniform, 
uaicolored :  marble,  ivory,  gold,  brasa, 
the  metala.  It  la  thia  which  the  Greeks 
had  the  ability  perfectly  to  aeiie  and  hold. 

After  these  considerations  npon  the 
general  character  of  Sculpture,  and  ita 
connectiona  with  Other  ana.  Hegel  ap- 
pro'achea  the  more  special  study  and  the 
theory  of  this  art.  He  conaidera  it— 
let,  in  ita  principle;  2d,  in  ita  ideal;  8d, 
in  the  matcriala  which  It  employs,  aa  well 
aa  in  ita  variona  modes  of  representation 
and  the  principal  epochs  of  ita  historic 
development. 

We  are  compelled  to  discard  a  crowd  of  . 
interesting  details  upon  each  of  these 
pointa,  and  to  limit  onraelvea  to  general 

1.  To  aeise  fully  the  principle  of  Scnlp- 
tnre  and  the  eaaeace  of  this  art,  it  ia  ueo- 
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essaij  to  examioe,  in  the  Brat  plaoQ,  wfaat 
constitutes  the  content  of  iCi  repreaentb- 
tiona,  then  the  corporeal  form  which 
Bhoald  express  it;  last,  to  eee  how,  from 
the  perfect  accord  of  tho  idea  and  the 
form,  results  the  ideal  of  Sculpture  as  it 
hu  been  realized  in  Greek  art. 

The  essential  content  of  the  representa- 
tiona  of  Sculpture  is,  as  has  been  said, 
spirit  incarnate  in  a  corporeal  form.  Now, 
DOt  every  situation  of  the  soul  is  fitted  to 
be  thus  manifested.  Action,  movement, 
determined  passion,  oao  not  be  represented 
under  a  material  form ;  that  ought  to  show 
to  us  the  soul  diffused  through  the  entire 
bodj,  through  all  its  members.  Thus, 
what  Sculpture  represents  is  the  indiriilnal 
spirit,  or,  aocordicj;  to  the  formula  of  the 
author,  the  spiritual  individualitj  in  its 
easenoe,  with  its  general,  uniTersal,  eter- 
nal character ;  apirit  elevated  aboTC  the 
inclinations,  the  capricea,  the  transient 
impreaaiona  whioh  flow  in  apon  the  soul, 
without  profoundlj  penetrating  it.  This 
entire  phase  of  the  peraonal  principle 
ongbt  to  be  excluded  from  the  repTeaenta- 
tions  of  Sculpture.  The  content  of  ita 
works  is  the  essence,  the  aubatantial,  true, 
invariable  part  of  character,  in  opposition 
to  what  is  aceidental  and  transient. 

Now,  this  atata  of  apirit,  not  jet  partio- 
ularised,  unalterable,  self-cenlered,  calm, 
ia  the  divine  in  opposition  to  finite  eiist- 
enoe,  whioh  is  developed  in  the  midst  of 
accidents  and  contingencies,  the  exhibition 
of  which  this  world  of  change  and  diver- 
■it;  presents  na. 

According  to  thia,  Soulptnre  ahoold  re- 
present the  divine  in  itaelf,  in  Its  infinite 
calm,  and  its  eternal,  immovable  subliinitj, 
without  the  discord  of  action  and  situation. 
If,  afterward,  affecting  a  more  determinate 
mode,  it  Tppresenta  aomethiog  human  in 
form  and  character,  it  ongbt  still  to  thrust 
back  all  which  is  accidental  and  transient ; 
to  admit  onlj  the  fixed,  invariable  side, 
the  ground  of  character.  This  fixed  ele- 
ment ia  what  Sculpture  should  express  as 
alone  oonatituting  the  true  individuality; 
it  represents  its  peraonngea  aa  beinga  com- 
plete and  perfect  in  themaelves,  in  an  ab- 
solute repose  freed  from  all  foreign  infln- 


enoe.  The  eternal  in  goda  and  men  ia 
what  it  is  called  upon  to  offer  to  oar  con- 
templation in  perfect  and  unalterable  clear- 
Such  is  the  idea  which  constitntee  tho 
essential  content  of  the  works  of  Soulptare. 
What  is  the  form  under  which  Ibis  ide& 
should  appear?  Wa  have  aaen,  it  is  tho 
bod;,  the  corporeal  form.  Bat  the  onlj 
form  worth;  to  represent  the  apirit,  ia  the 
Aumon/orm.  Thia  form,  in  ita  turn,  ought 
to  be  repfesented,  not  in  that  wherein  it 
approximates  the  animal  form,  bat  in  ita 
ideal  beaut; ;  that  is  to  sa;,  free,  harmoni- 
ous, reflecting  the  apirit  in  the  featnrea 
which  characteriie  it,  in  all  its  proportions, 
ita  purit;,  the  regularit;  of  its  linea,  Vf 
its  mien,  its  postures,  eto.  It  should  ex- 
press spirit  in  ita  calmness,  ita  aerenit; — 
both  soul  and  life,  but  above  all,  spirit. 

These  principles  serve  to  determine  the 
ideal  of  beaut;  under  the  physical  form. 

We  must  take  care,  in  the  worka  of  Sealp- 
ture,  not  to  confound  thia  manner  of  look- 
ing at  the  perfect  correspondenoe  of  the 
aonl  and  bodit;  forms,  with  the  atad;  of 
the  lineaments  of  the  countananee,  ete. 
The  science  of  Oall,  or  of  Lavater,  whioh 
studies  the  oorrespondenoe  of  characters 
with  certain  lineaments  of  face  or  forms  of 
head,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  ar- 
tiatio  studies  of  the  works  of  the  statnar;. 
These  seem,  it  is  true,  to  invite  ua  to  this 
study ;  but  its  point  of  view  ia  wholly  dif- 
ferent ;  it  is  that  of  the  harmonioaa  and 
neceaaar;  aeoord  of  fnrme,  from  which 
beaut;  reaalla.  The  ground  of  Sculpture 
exolndea,  moreover,  precisely  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  individual  character  to  whiob 
the  phyaiognomist  attacbea  himaelf.  The 
ideal  form  manifeala  oul;  the  fixed,  rega- 
lar,  invariable,  although  living  and  indi- 
vidual t;pe.  It  is  then  forbidden  to  the 
artiat,  as  far  aa  regards  the  phjsiognom;, 
to  represent  the  moat  expressive  and  de- 
terminate lineaments  of  the  countenance  ; 
for,  beside  looks,  properl;  ao-called,  the 
expression  of  the  ph;aiognom;  includes 
roan;  things  which  are  Tefleoted  transienti; 
npoD  the  face,  in  the  countenance  or  the 
carriage,  the  ami le  and  the  glance.  Scnip* 
ture  ahoald  interdiet  to  itself  thing*  so 
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tranaieat,  and  confine  itself  to  tbn  perma- 
nmt  trsitB  of  the  eipreaiion  of  the  spirit ; 
in  &  word,  it  should  JDoaraats  id  the  bn- 
nan  form  the  ipiritaal  pHnoiple  in  its  Da- 
tura, at  once  general  and  indiTldaal,  bat 
not  jet  partioularised.  To  maintain  thens 
two  tetmg  in  just  barmonj,  ia  the  problem 
which  fulls  to  itataary,  and  which  the 
Greeks  hayo  resolveii. 

The  conseqnencei  to  be  dedaeed  from 
theee  principles  are  the  following  : 

In  the  first  place,  Scalptare  is,  more  than 
tbe  other  arts,  snited  to  the  ideal,  ani]  thia 
becoaie  of  the  perfeot  adaptation  of  the 
fonn  to  the  idea;  in  the  second  place,  it 
constitutes  the  centre  of  classic  art,  which 
fepresents  thia  perfect  accord  of  the  idea 
and  the  sensuous  form.  It  alone.  Id  fact, 
offers  to  DS  those  ideal  figures,  pore  from 
all  admixtnre — the  perfeot  expression  of 
physical  beautj.  It  realizes,  before  oar 
eyes,  the  uoion  of  the  human  and  divine, 
under  the  corporeal  form.  The  sense  of 
plastic  beautj  was  given  above  all  to  the 
Qreeks,  and  this  trait  appears  everywhere, 
not  only  in  Qreeh  art  and  Greek  mythology, 
bat  in  tfaa  real  world,  in  historic  person* 
ages  :  Periolea,  Phidias,  Rocrates,  Plato, 
Xenophon,  Sophocles,  Thucydides,  those 
artiitio  natures,  artists  of  themselves — 
characters  grand  and  free,  supported  npon 
the  basis  of  a  strong  individuality,  worthy 
of  being  placed  beside  the  immortal  gods 
which  Greek  Scnlptnre  represents. 

2.  After  having  determined  the  principle 
of  Sculpture,  Hegel  applies  it  to  the  study 
of  the  beau  ideal,  as  the  master-pleoes  of 
Greek  art  have  realiied  it.  He  examines 
saooessively  and  in  detail  the  charaoter 
and  conditions  of  thauieal/omi  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  human  body,  the  face, 
tht  look*,  the  bearing,  the  dreu.  Upon  all 
these  points  be  faithfully  follows  Winck- 
elmann,  recapitulates  him,  and  constantly 
cites  him.  The  philosopher  meanwhile  pre- 
servea  his  originality ;  it  consists  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  systematices  that 
which  is  simply  described  In  the  History 
of  Art,  and  in  giving  throughout,  tbe  rea- 
son of  that  which  the  great  critic,  with  his 
exquisite  and  profound  sense,  has  so  ad- 
mirably aeiied  and  nndeniably  proved,  but 


without  being  able  to  unfold  the  theory  of 
it.  The  subject  gathers,  henceforth,  new 
interest  from  this  explication.  We  may 
cite,  in  particular,  the  description  of  the 
Greek  profile,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
philosopher,  takes  the  character  of  a  geo- 
metrio  theorem.  It  fs  at  the  same  time  an 
example  which  demonstrates  unanswerably 
the  ahiolate  character  of  physical  beauty. 
The  beauty  of  these  lines  has  nothing  ar- 
bitrary ;  they  Indicate  tbe  superiority  of 
spirit,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  tbe  forms 
which  express  it  above  those  which  are 
suited  to  the  functions  of  the  animal  na- 
ture. What  he  afterwards  says  of  Uie 
looks,  of  the  bearing,  of  the  postures,  of 
the  antiqae  dress  compared  with  the  mod- 
cm  dress,  and  of  its  ideal  character,  pre- 
sents no  less  interest.  But  all  these  details, 
where  the  author  shows  much  of  discrimin- 
ation, of  genius  even,  and  spirit,  escape  in 
the  analysis.  The  article  where  he  de- 
scribes the  particular  attributes  and  the 
accessories  which  distingaish  the  person- 
ages of  Qreck  Sculpture,  altbougb  in  great 
part  borrowed  also  from  Winckelroann, 
shows  a  spirit  familiarised  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  works  of  antiquity. 

3.  The  chapter  devoted  to  the  different 
ntodea  of  representation  of  the  materials 
of  Sculpture,  and  of  its  historic  develop- 
ment, is  equally  full  of  just  and  delicate 
observations.  All  this  is  not  alone  from  a 
theorist,  but  from  a  connoisseur  and  an 
enlightened  judge.  The  appreciation  of 
the  material*  of  Sculpture,  and  the  com- 
parison of  their  nsthetic  value,  furnish 
also  to  the  author  some  very  ingenious  re- 
marks upon  a  subject  which  seems  scarcely 
susceptible  of  interest.  Finally,  in  a  rapid 
sketch,  Hegel  retraces  the  hittorie  develop- 
ment of  Sculpture,  Egyptian  Statuary, 
Etruscan  art,  the  school  of  ^gina,  are 
characterised  in  atrokes  remarkable  for 
precision. 

Arrived  at  Chrittian  Sculpture,  without 
disputing  the  richness  and  the  ability 
which  it  has  displayed  in  Its  works  in  wood, 
in  stone,  etc.,  and  its  excellence  fn  respect 
to  expression,  Hegel  maintains  with  rea- 
son, that  the  Christian  principle  ia  little  fa- 
vorable  to  Sculpture;  and  that  in  wishing 
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to  eipresa  the  Chriitian  ■entimeat  in  its 
profundity  luid  its  virftoitj,  it  paaaea  its 
proper  limits.  "  The  self-inipection  of  the 
soul,  the  moral  saGTering,  tiie  tormeata  of 
bod;  and  of  spirit,  martyrdom  and  peni- 
tence, death  nod  resurrection,  the  mystio 
depth,  the  love  and  oat-eusbiog  of  the 
heart,  are  whollj  unsuitod  to  be  repre- 
sented by  Sculptare,  which  requires  oalm- 
ness,  serenity  of  spirit,  and  in  expression, 
harmonjof  forms."  Thus,  Sculpture  hare 
remains  rather  an  ornament  of  architeot- 


nre ;  it  soulptures  saints,  baa  reliefs  apmi 
the  niches  and  porchaa  of  churches,  tarreta, 
etc.  From  another  side,  through  ara- 
besques and  bas  reliefs,  it  approximatsi 
the  principle  of  paiutiug,  by  giving  toe 
much  expression  to  its  Ggares,  or  by  m*- 
king  portraits  in  marbla  and  in  stone. 
Sculpture  comes  back  to  its  true  priccipU, 
at  tbo  epoch  of  the  renaiataTtce,  by  taking 
for  models  the  beautiful  forms  of  Greek 
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Q.  Tell  me  what  is  good  music  ? 

A.  Concerning  tastes — all  fine  natursa — 
not  the  "fair  sex  "  only,  poasess,  aa  Bos- 
Buet  aays,  an  instinct  for  harmony  of  forms, 
colors,  style  and  tones,  especially  for  the 
latter,  because  the  nerves  of  tfae  ear  being 
more  exposed,  are  consequently  more  aen- 

Discorda  massed  together  without  sys- 
tem, produce  a  more  disagreeable  effect 
than  ill-assorted  colors ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  etherial  beauty  of  tone-poetry 
excites  the  soul  more  powerfully  than  the 
splendor  of  a  Titian  or  Correggio. 

Q.  This  "instinct"  and  "taste,"  are 
they  one  and  the  same  ? 

A.  To  a  certain  degree  only — though 
many  amateurs,  critics,  musicians,  and 
even  compoaera,  have  bad  no  other  gaide 
than  a  fine  instinct. 

Q.  You  speak  as  Piatocchi  to  the  celebra- 
ted Farinelli :  "A  singer  needs  a  hundred 
things,  but  a  good  voiee  is  ninety-nine  of 
them — the  hundredth  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  voice." 

A.  The  instinct  of  a  delicate,  sensitive 
organiiation,  may  go  far,  bat  I  think  the 
bandredth  thing  is  also  necessary ;  there- 
fore, one  possessed  of  the  finest  voice,  but 
uncultivated,  will  sing  sometimes  badly, 
sometimes  pretty  well,  butjierer  quite  per- 
fectly for  a  real  judge. 

So  it  is  with  taste.    Depending  on  nat- 


ural gifts  alone,  without  cultivation— yon 
will  he  sometimes  right — as  often  wroD);. 
In  short,  your  taste  ia  good,  if  yon  find 
pleasure  in  those  works  only  which  ars 
composed  according  to  the  principles  of 
art ;  on  the  contrary,  your  taste  ia  bad, 
false,  corrupt,  if  yon  find  pleaaure  in  mn- 
aio  full  of  faults  and  dsfecCa. 

Q.  Therefore,  to  be  correct  In  taste,  1 
must  know  the  priaciples  of  the  art;! 
must  know  the  rules  of  "  Harmony,  Bhythm 
and  Form,"  and  perhaps  much  more. 
Why,  Q.  Weber  has  written  three  large 
TOlumes  on  "Harmony"  alone.  No,  it  ia 
too  diffioult  and  takes  too  much  time. 

A.  Tot  it  is  not  so  difficult  aa  it  aeema. 
To  understand  music  rightly,  nothing  ia 
necessary  hat  the  knowledge  of  two  keys — 
major  and  minor;  two  kinds  of  time- 
common  and  triple — one  simple  ohord  and 
two  cadences. 

Q.  But  Rhythm,  Form  P 

A.  Form  Is  Rhythm,and  Rhythm  is  time. 

Q.  Let  us  begin  then  with  the  keys,  yon 
speak  of  two  only — major  and  minor — hot 
I  have  heard  aomething  of  Ambroseanic, 
Oregoryanio,  Qlareanio  and  Greek  keys, 
wherein  are  composed  the  beautiful  uA 
sublime  compositions  of  Palestrina,  AUe- 
gri,  Lottl,  that  are  performed  annually 
dnring  Paaaion-week  in  the  oburoh  of  St. 
Peter,  at  Rome. 

A.  Well,  if  jou  like  to  go  so  Emt  bade, 
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we  will  speak  about  Ambrose,  Qregorj, 
Olaretitins,  but  there  axe  no  such  things  as 
"  Greek  "  keys. 

Tha  knontedge  we  h«Te  of  the  maaic  at 
the  Greeks,  is  too  sli)cht  and  imperfeet  to 
enable  as  to  aeaert  positively  any thiagcon- 
oeniing  it ;  and  aa  nothing  important  or 
ueaeuarj  to  modeni  art  is  involved,  we 
maj  be  content  to  let  the  tnasic  of  the  an- 
cients  rest  in  the  obsoaritj  which  aurrounda 
JC 

With  the  first  Christians,  who  hated  ev 
erfthiog  which  came  from  the  temples  of 
the  heathens,  arose  oar  masfo. 

Their  religions  aonga  were  a  prodoetion 
of  the  new  sonl  which  came  into  them  with 
Jjens  ChriEt,  and  are  the  foundation  of 
our  great  edifice  of  art,  as  it  now  exists, 
la  the  jear  385,  Saint  Ambrose  introduced 
fooT  kejB,  D,  E,  F,  Q ;  Pope  Gregory,  in 
SS7,  added  foar  others  to  these,  and  named 
the  four  of  Ambrose,  "aulhentie  moods," 
and  his  four,  which  began  on  everj  fifth  of 
the  fiiat  four,  "plagalie."  In  these  eight 
keys,  without  sharps  or  flats,  are  composed 
the  litargic  songs  of  the  Roman  ohnreb, 
called  "  Gregorian  ohants."  Thej  are 
written  in  notes  of  equal  value,  without 
Rhjthm  OT  Metre,  and  are  sung  in  nuisoii 
with  loud  voice,  (ilareanus  added  to  those 
eight  keys,  two  more,  A  end  C,  with  their 
plagal  moods.  To  distinguish  more  clear- 
ly, some  one  culled  the  key  beginning  with 
"D,"Dorio,  "E,"  Phrygio,  "F,"  Lydio, 
"  Q,"  Miiolydio,  "A,"  ^olic,  and  "  B," 
Tonis.  These  names  are  all  we  have  bor- 
rowed from  Greece. 

PalesErina,  the  presorver  of  our  art, 
wrote  his  oompositions  in  these  keys,  and 
for  the  highest  parity  of  harmony,  rhythmi- 
cal beauty,  sublime  simplicity,,  and  deep 
religious  feeling,  bis  works  are  still  unri- 
valled. 

Q.  Why  don't  yon  compose  in  the  old 
keys  and  in  Palestrina's  style  ? 

A.  Thay  are  used  sometimes  by  Uandet 
in  his  Oratorios,  by  Sebastian  Baoh  in  his 
fugues  for  orgnn  nnd  piano.  Later,  Bee- 
thoven has  written  an  Andante  in  the  Lydio 
mood  in  bis  string- quartette  (A  minor).  I 
myself  have  composed  the  first  chorus  of 
Tinvela,  in  the  Mixolydie  mood,  and  iu  Co- 
mala,  the  song  to  the  moon,  in  the  Doric 
16 
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mood;  but  Handel,  Bach,  Beethoven,  and 
myself,  have  ^written  in  our  own  style,  and 
never  imitated  Pulestrioa's.  Mon  in  simi- 
lar situations,  only,  have  similar  idea*. 
All  older  works  of  masic  utter  a  language 
which  we  yet  understand,  hut  cannot  speak. 
We  feel  its  deep  Innermost  aoceuts,  but 
we  cannot  tune  the  chords  of  our  soul  to 
that  pitch  which  harmoniies  in  every  re- 
spect with  that  feeling.  Palestrina's  mu- 
sic sounds  like  that  of  another  world ;  it 
is  all  quite  simple;  mostly  common  chords, 
here  and  there  only  a  chord  of  the  sixth ; 
and  always  an  irresistible  charm. 

This  riddle  is  partially  explained,  if  we 
observe  how  Palestrlna  selected  the  tones 
for  the  different  parts  in  his  choruses.  Let 
as  take  the  third,  o — e  ;  e.  g.  let  the  so- 
prano and  the  alto  sing  this  third,  and  you 
will  have  the  same  harmonic  sound  that 
the  piano  or  organ  gives.  But  let  the  tenor 
sing  one  of  these  tones,  and  soprano  or  alto 
the  other,  and  the  effect  will  he  very  differ- 
ent, although  the  tonea  aro  the  same.  Pal- 
eatrina  knew  not  only  the  particular  sound 
of  every  tone  in  every  voice,  but  also  the 
effect  which  such  or  such  combinations 
would  produce. 

This  mystery  is  taught  neither  by  asing- 
ing  school,  nor  by  a  theory  of  composition, 
and  few  composers  of  to-day  know  it. 
How  great  aod  beaotifut  is  Beethoven's 
solemn  mass  in  D  1  What  an  effect  would 
It  make,  bad  Beethoven  possessed  the  same 
knowledge  of  voices  that  be  bad  of  instrn- 
raentsP  Now,  uuFortDoately,  one  often 
overpowers  the  others,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  this  composition  will  be  always  greater 
for  the  eye  than  the  ear. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  the  old  keys. 
These  are  taken  from  the  musio  produced 
at  that  time,  as  our  two  keys,  major  and 
minor,  are  taken  from  the  melodies  of  later 

This  seems  very  simple  to  ns,  but  not  to 
oar  great  theorists.  Gottfried  Weber  takes 
two  keys,  major  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c,  and 
minor  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g  Aarp,  the  same 
rising  and  falling  equally. 

Hauptmann,  the  first  teacher  of  harmony 
In  the  Conservatory  of  Musio  at  Leipsia, 
sayi  in  his  book,  The  Nature  of  Harmo- 
ny and  Metre,  page  30—"  The  key  is  form- 
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ed,  when  the  common  chord  {o,  o,  g),  af- 
ter hnving  gone  through  the  gabdominant- 
chord  (f,  ft)  c),  and  dominant- chord  (g,  b, 
d),  has  come  ia  oppoaition  with  itaelf ;  this 
Opposition  coupled  together,  beoomea  unity 
and  the  key."  De  flnda  in  our  mniiio  three 
keys,  and  DAmea  them,  the  major,  the  mi- 
nor, and  the  minor  major. 

B.  Wagnai  recogniiea  no  key  at  all ;  for 
him  exiata  a  chromatio  scale  oo\j.  He 
aaja :  "  The  acale  ia  the  moat  cloaelj 
united,  the  most  intimately  relnted  family 
among  tones."  He  does  not  like  to  atay 
long  in  one  key,  and  takea  the  continuous 
change  of  keys  for  a  quality  of  the  muaic 
of  the  future;  therefore,  he  finds  in  Bee- 
thoven'a  laat  aymphony,  in  the  melody  lo 
Schiller's  poem,  a  going  back,  beoauae  it 
has  scarcely  any  modulation. 

We  will  not  be  so  LavUh  with  keys  M 
Hauptmann,  nor  ao  eoonomioal  as  B.  Wag- 
ner, neither  are  we  of  Weber's  opinion. 
We  find  in  C  major  the  old  Ulareanic  key, 
called  ftlflo  "Ionic;"  inour  Aminor  of  thia 
day,  a  "  mictwn  eompoHtum"  of  aeveral 
old  keys;  it  beKioa  ag  the  "Moha"  a,  b, 
c,  d,  e,  f,  takea  then  its  seventh  tone,  g 
$harp,  from  the  Lydic,  transposed  a  third 
higher ;  uees  sometimes  also  the  aizth  of  the 
last,acoepts  laatlythe  character  of  the  Pbry- 
gin,  tranapoaed  a  fourth  higher,  and  brings 
Ihua  the  tone  bjlffll  into  its  scale,  which  has 
been  already  the  subjeot  of  much  discus- 
sion, although  that  haa  never  succeeded  in 
throwing  this  tone  out  of  many  melodies 
in  A  minor.  We  have  melodies  which  are 
the  pure  A  minor  from  the  beginning  to  the 
and,  wherein  we  find  f  sftarp  and  f  nalu- 
ral,  g  andg  sharp,  band  bjlal,  and  the  lost 
oftener  than  f  iharp ;  therefore,  we  must 
build  thescale  of  A  minor,  and  its  harmony, 
acoording  to  tho^e  different  tones ;  it  will 
be  a,  ,  b,     o,  d,  e,  (  f.  (  g  tkaip,  a, 

I  bjlat,  ( t  iharp,  i  g  natvrat. 

Let  ns  proceed.  The  two  kinds  of  time 
are  common  and  triple.  The  rhythm  of  the 
first  is  —  _ ,  that  of  (he  second  —  ,^ ._,  • 
The  Hcoentuation  of  snbdivisiona  is  gov- 
erned by  the  same  law.  It  mukea  no  dif- 
ference whether  a  piece  of  music  is  written 
in  \  or  J,  or  even  J  time ;  but  good  compo- 
sers of  muaic,  writing  in  J  time,  intend  the 


same  to  be  of  lighter  rendition  than  thoai 
composed  in  {  time,  etc. 

Concerning  harmony,  there  ti  one  chord 
only — all  other  harmoniea  are  pauieg 
notes,  inversions,  prolongations,  snapen- 
aions  or  retaidationa  of  chord-tones,  Di 
from  abarped  and  diminiahed  intervsli. 
Harmony  is  a  oonneotion  of  different  male- 
dies.  Before  chorda  were  known,  they 
desoanted,  that  ia,  thoy  tried  to  sing  to* 
melody,  commonly  a  sacred  hymn,  called 
eantiujirmiu,  different  hannonical  tontt, 
and  named  thia  part,  Dacant ;  Itsliui, 
soprano ;  French,  J^  desnu.  Later  there  wu 
added  to  the  tenor  (which  performed  tbs 
eanlvt_fiTrtM»)  a  higher  part,  named  alio, 
and  lastly,  a  lower  part  was  added  ealkd 
baa*.  These  f  oar  parts,  though  each  melo- 
dious and  independent  in  itself,  harmoB- 
iied  cloaely  with  each  other,  all  striiisg 
for  the  same  aim- 
Even  to-day  we  must  neceasarily  call  aach 
musie  good,  wherein  every  voice  acts  inde- 
pendently of  all  others,  and  still  in  hamie- 
ny  with  the  same,  in  order  to  expreai  iht 
reigning  feeling,  and  sustain  the  varioai 
shades  in  contraat  to  non-acting  and  life- 
less trabants,  which  maybe  atrikinglj  seen 
in  many  compositions,  particularly  in  fouT- 
pnrt  aongs  for  male  voices,  by  Abt,Gainbert, 
Kiicken,  etc.wberein  three  voices  (Brum«- 
itimmen)  accompany  the  fourtb  with  a 
growling  sound  escaping  their  closed  lipa. 
The  two  cadences  ormasical  phrases  »n 
the  cadence  on  the  tonic  and  the  cadence 
on  the  dominant.  The  oadeoce  on  the 
tonic,  consisting  of  the  chord  in  the  domi- 
nant, followed  by  that  of  the  tonic,  con- 
cludes the  sense  of  the  musical  phrase,  and 
is  called."  perfect"  when  the  tonic  is  io  the 
highest  and  lowest  part.  It  corresponds  to 
a  period  in  langaage.  The  cadence  on  the 
dominant  consists  of  the  tonic,  or  the  chord 
of  the  second  or  fourtb  going  to  the  domi- 
nant. The  cadence  of  the  dominant  sas- 
pcnda  the  aense  of  the  musical  phrase  with- 
out concluding  it.  Thia  is  likewise  the 
oaae  with  the  cadence  on  the  tonio,  if  the 
tonic  ia  not  in  the  bigheat  and  loweatpari. 
Q.  Too  say  nothing  of  the  great  mistike 
wherein  two  fifths  or  octaves  follow  each 
other? 
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A.  Of  cooTM)  tbe  tme  nature  of  tha 
proper  arraDgement  of  parts  ezoludei  all 
direct  fifths. 

It  is  oooiideredb;  the  new  school  "onez' 
ploded  idea."  Moiart  himself  made  uee  uf 
fifths  in  tbe  first  finale  of  Don  Giovanni. 

Q.  1  hare  beard  something  of  these  fifths, 
bat  was  told  it  wa»  "  irony,"  being  con- 
tained in  the  minuet  which  Moiart  compo- 
sed for  "  oouatrj  mosicians"  ? 

A.  Yoa  also  find  oetfiTes  in  S.  Bach's 
"  Matthew  Paasion,"  p.  25,  "On  tbe  orOBS," 
where  sarel;  no  ironical  meaning  was  in- 
tended. 

Q.  Do  jon  not  snj  aDjtbiog  in  regard 
to  form  ? 

A.  Form  is  an  "exploded  idea"  also. 
The  composers  of  the  new  school  construct 
their  vocal  music  so  as  to  let  the  poem  gov- 
ern the  musio  in  relation  to  metre  and 
form  ;  in  their  instrumental  oompositione, 
tbe  form  is  governed  bj  phantasy. 

Q.  Bat  what  do  you  understand  by  a 
fljm phony,  sonata  or  overture  i 

A.  I  must  again  go  back,  in  order  to  es- 
plain  this  properly. 

Revolations  often  beat  the  path  for  new 
ideas.  Palestrina  towers  great  and  unat- 
tainable in  bis  oompositione  of  eaored  mu- 
eto,  which  breathe  and  express  the  purest 
Catholicism. 

Bat  a  Luther,  2wingli,  and  others  came, 
followed  soon  by  Handel  and  Baeh,  who, 
about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, created  a  music  full  of  freshness,  prim- 
itiveness  and  transporting  power,  which 
lived  and  died  with  the  reformers. 

Tbe  three  grand- masters,  Palestrina, 
Handel  and  Bach,  equal,  but  do  not  rival 
esch  other.  We  cannot  judge  them  for  the 
different  sentiments  they  indulged  in.  The 
philosopberg  may  settle  which  is  the  best 
religion,  for  to  the  necessity  of  one  they 
all  agree,  but  music  cannot  be  ehained  by 
dogmas.  Heaven  is  an  orb,  whose  cen- 
tre is  everywhere.  Paleetrina's  music  is 
the  language  of  tbe  south,  Handel's  and 
Bacii's  that  of  the  north.  Though  one  sun 
illnmes  both  lands — (hough  one  ether  spans 
both,  yet  in  the  icuth  the  »un  is  milder, 
tbe  ether  purer.  Flowers  which  there  grow 
in  wild  abundance,  tbe  north  must  obtain 
b;  culture. 
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We  must  think  at  our  work. 

This  neoessity  of  thought  is  apparent  In 
religion,  language  and  tvrt,  and  can  be 
seen  most  clearly  in  the  greatest  works  of 
the  tierman  grand- masters,  in  B nob's 
"  Matthew  Passion,"  and  Handel's  "  Is- 

Sebastian  Bach's  astonishing  dexterity 
in  tbematicai  works  is  the  reason  that 
even  unto  this  day  we  do  not  find  a  sym- 
phony or  overture  appropriate  for  a  eon- 
cert,  of  which  the  single  motive  forming  the 
principal  thought  of  the  movement  is  not 
worked  up  on  tbe  basis  which  he  con- 
Btrooted  with  su6h  deep  knowledge  and 
ekill. 

To  him  we  most  retrace  our  steps,  in 
order  to  perceive  the  true  nature  of  our 
instrumental  musio,  for  we  are  as  little 
masters  of  the  course  of  our  ideas,  as  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  our  veins. 
Centuries  have  passed,  and  although  the 
first  great  instrumental -piece — the  over- 
ture—was a  French  production,  (Lulli  was 
the  first  maater.In  this  ^enre  of  art,)  yet 
Baoh  and  Handel  impressed  the  first  de- 
cided stamp  upon  it. 

Later,  the  overture  was  sapplanted  by 
the  symphony,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  of 
easier  composition  and  exeention  than  the 
former.  Tbe  overture  oooeiated  of  a  grave, 
followed  by  ttfttgut,  Tbe  symphony  was 
composed  somewhat  in  the  style  of  ^fugue 
and  that  of  the  lively  dances  of  that  time. 
Shortly  after  this  period,  the  dance- 
music  was  thought  no  longer  fasbionhble, 
and  was  suooeeded  by  two  AlUgrot,  with  an 
Andante  or  Largo  placed  between  them. 

Father  Hayden  felt  hurt  at  the  complete 
abandonment  of  dance-mueio,  and  again 
adopted  the  minuet.  Mozart  also  preferred 
the  grave  and  majestic  dancing-step  of  his 
ascestore,  the  minuet.  But  Beetfaoven's 
impetuous  and  passionate  nature  scoSvd 
at  the  alow  and  gracious  movements  of  tbe 
minuet,  and  revelled  instead  in  the  wild 
Scbeno,  or  in  tbe  caprioious  demonical 
leaps  of  tbe  old  Pauepied.  Dark  and 
mighty  forms  rose  before  the  gloomy  vision 
of  his  inner-man,  acting  povrerf ally  upon 
tbe  phantasy,  and  wherever  they  met  this 
Tolcanio  fire,  always  leaving  a  deep  im- 
pression. 

r  .  I.  .OlWlC 
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Two  oomets  nstiered  la  tbe  eiiatenoe  of 
our  centar; ;  the  one  revolutioniied  the 
exterior — the  other,  ths  interior  world. 
EspeoiftUj  were  the  joung  generation 
touobed  bj  the  electric  aparka  of  their 

Napoleon's  battles  were  repeated  a  tfaou- 
aand  timet  in  the  nuraeriea  with  lead  aod 
paper  aoldfers,  Beetboven'a  meiodiea  agi- 
tated the  Boula  of  the  yonng  generation  in 
their  working  and  dreaming  hours.  Wheo 
tbe  aboea  of  the  child  became  too  amall 
they  were  thrown  ualde ;  the  lead  and 
paper  soldiers  abared  the  snmefate;  but 
tbe  metodioaa  tones  grew  with  the  soul  to 
more  and  more  powerful  chords.  Beetb- 
OTen's  star  shone  brighter,  while  Napo- 
leon's was  alread;  fading.  Then  we 
heard  that  Beetboren  intended  to  destroj 
his  great  symphony  called  "  Eroica."  Na- 
poleon, the  consul,  to  whom  Beethoven  de- 
afgned  to  dedicate  this  great  work,  bad 
sank  to  Napoleon  tbe  Emperor,  and  Bee- 
thoren  felt  nsbanied. 

Majeetj  of  rank  is  often  devoid  of  the 
grace  and  mBjest;  of  tbe  aoul.  Tbe  chord 
e^,  g,  V  wherewith  the  bass  aolemnlj  intro- 
duced tbe  third  aymphonf  (Erotca),  and 
hit  inveraiona  in  tbe  Sobeno  b^>  e',  g  b^, 
and  in  the  last  movement  e,  b,  b,  e,  this 
echo  of  the  Maraeillaiae  suited  no  longer 
and  abould  perish  with  it.  Only  then, 
when  fnte,  in  the  ic;  deserts  of  Rassia, 
clasped  thegrand  General  in  its  iron  f(rip, 
and  never  loosened  its  hold  anttl  it  had 
crushed  him,  did  the  composer  of  the  Eroica 
comprehend  that  in  tbe  mareia  funebre 
ooDtained  in  this  symphony,  he  had  epoken 
in  propbetio  voice.  The  prophecy  con- 
tained in  the  last  movement  was  destined 
to  be  fulBlled  in  the  latter  half  of  thia 
century. 

As  Beethoven  poared  out  his  aonl  in  a 
prophetic  epopee,  so  did  Moiart  embody 
hta  genius  in  bis  Don  Giovanni.  Bat  as 
the  aublime  always  acta  more  powerfully 
updn  yontb  than  knowledge  and  beauty,  so 
likewise  was  tbe  auccesa  of  Beethoven 
greater  than  that  of  Moxart  in  this  cen- 
tary.  Altogether  Moiart  ia  generally  ap- 
preciated better  in  rfper  yeara.  *'La  deli- 
eatttu  du  govt  ttt  une  premitre  ntiance  de 
a  $atiMe." 


Mendelssohn,  whose  colhpoaitioDS  erer 
flowed  amootbly  and  quietly,  nndersloed 
well  how  to  tune  bis  harmonica  to  Hoian'i 
tuning-fork. 

Q.  You  represent  Beethoven  as  grsie 
and  solemn,  and  jet  it  appears  he  wsi  not 
a  great  deapiser  of  dances.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, his  &  major  symphony.  Lively  U> 
overflowing,  almost  mad  with  frantic  joy, 
is  the  flrst  movement.  Eqnal  to  a  doebla 
quick'step,  the  last,  about  aa  the  peasant* 
of  Saxony  perform  tbair  danees,  tbe  Scher- 
■0  fcay ;  and  in  the  Andante,  be  even  nll> 
upon  a  lot  of  old  bachelors  and  miidan- 
ladles,  with  their  hoop  accompaniment,  u 
fall  in  and  execute  their  tovri  ? 

A.  What  opposite  views  are  often  taken 
of  tbe  some  thing  by  different  minds]  In 
tbe  andante,  in  which  jon  find  so  much 
humor,  Marx  observes  ths  sober  vien  ot 
life,  at  flrst  tbe  peaeefnl  and  nntronbled 
step,  but  growing  ever  more  and  more 
painful,  and  suffering,  fighting  ths  battle 
of  life ;  yet,  be  this  as  It  may,  snch 
mnale  Is  ever  sacoeasfnl,  even  in  spite  at 
the  biting  criticism  of  Uaria  v.  Weber, 
and  the  ferocious  attacks  of  Oulibischelt 

Q.  A  good  danoe  is  always  sncceufal,  1 
believe  ? 

A.  Mendelssohn  knew  thia,  as  he  sl*o 
understood  Beethoven  and  the  public,  when 
he  wrote  bis  danoe  overture,  "  A  Son- 
mer-night'a  Dream."  Auber,  Harold  and 
otbere  wrote  dance  overtures  en  TUtuit,  ud 
we  often  find  more  piquant  themes  in  ibtm 
than  Beatboven's  A  major  Bymphonj,  or 
Mendelssohn's  Summer- night's  Dream  oin 
boast  of,  yet  we  do  not  prefer  tbem  for  the 
concert. 

All  compoaittout  for  an  orchestra,  bi 
they  overture  or  symphony,  must  Gnt 
contain  a  theme,  which  expresses  the  char- 
acter of  the  principal  eOBpoaitton.  Se* 
cond,  tbe  expansions  of  oompoHitions  in 
the  style  of  a  symphony,  mast,  aeoordiog 
to  my  opinion,  originate  from  one  lAoae, 
germinate  from  on*  iced,  growing  la^ei 
and  stronger  all  the  time,  until  tbe  awell- 
ing  bud  bursts  into  a  beantifnl  blossoia; 
yet  there  mnst  not  be  orange-blossoms  on 
an  oak-tresj  all  must. St  barmoniouily. 

Tbe  theme,  ti^ef,  or  inolitie,  mnst  b«  s 
fixed  idea,  aach  as  "  love ;"  it  moat  ba  ertr 
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pruent — tbe  firat  nt  d»7-breftk,  the  lut  at 
Dight — DO  olher  impieiaioD  mast  be  ttroog 
«[iaagh  to  etue  it. 

If,  b;  tbe  blouom,  jon  Doderstand  the 
creatioD  of  a  asoond  tboaght,  often  sailed 
the  aeoond  theme,  even  thia  aecond  theme 
ought  to  be  goTeraed  bj  the  fint,  even 
this  bloaBom  oaght  to  glow  in  tlis  aame 
C0I0T8.  It  mast  be  so  twined  hround  the 
heart  of  Che  eompoaer,  that  nothing  foreign 
could  possibly  eater  it.  Merelj  themntioal 
prodaotioDe  are  eieioiaea  for  tbe  pupil ; 
eompositiona  which  merely  ooatain  parts 
compoaed  by  rule,  are  merely  ft  mnxioal 
exercise.  Lobe  oertainlj  is  wrong,  if  he 
thns  teaches  tbe  art  of  composint;. 

True,  it  is  easy  to  point  out  how  one 
part  belongs  here,  the  other  there,  yet  the 
compoaition  mnat  be  a  free  expreasioa  of 
the  HOul. 

Third  —  The  finiahing  of  the  same. 
Thia  mnat  also  be  governed  in  its  msim 
parts  by  the  predominating  feeling,  and 
only  minor  thoughts  and  impresBiona  mnat 
bs  need  bj  the  compoaer  to  fill  op  or  oaat 

Let  ua  now  turn,  for  iilaatration,  to  the 
theme  of  Wagner'a  overture  to  Fanstna. 
Id  tbe  introduetion  we  flraC  aae  it  in  the 
eighth  meaaore,  very  moderate,  in  the 
dominant  d  minor,  oommencing  with  tbe 
notes  a  i  |  b**  b'.  a  |  g  Aarp,  and  headed 
*'Tery  espteasive,"  eonoBming  which  Von 
Balow  observes,  that  it  truly  espreases  the 
feeling  and  oharaoter  of  the  last  lines  of 
the  motto  which  Wognei  ohose  at  the 
beading : 

X  tku  Hk  ts  ma  ■  UK  butei  k ) 
Xilatnu*  I  S«plH,  fts  dHth  1  wUi." 

If  we  designate  tbe  above-mentioned 
theme  by  figare  L  we  must  name  tbe 
figure  which  already  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  second  meftaure,  and  which  ia  of  the 
ntmost  importance,  to  wit,  d  Aarp,  e,  f,  f, 
c,  e,  b,  b,  figure  II.,  the  firat  theme  having 
been  expresaed  by  the  violin,  the  eecond 
figure  reappeara  again  in  the  tenth  meaa- 
are,  executed  by  tbe  viola,  growling  like  a 
farionsly  raoked  demon,  while  the  wind  in- 
Btrumenta,  flute,  oboe  and  clarionet, "  very 
expresaive,"  and  yet  full  of  aympathiiing 
eorrcow,  intervene  at  tbe  last  quarter  of 
tbe  tenth  measure  with  tbe  motive,  which 


we  will  call  flgnre  IIL  Figure  TI.  con- 
tinoH  rumbling  in  tbe  quartette,  re- 
lieved bj  another  figure  (lY-)  descending 
from  above,  which  is  iotrodoced  by  the 
second  violin  in  tbe  fourteenth  meaanre. 
figure  IV.  now  extends  itself  further  above 
a  chromatic  basH,  until  in  the  nineteenth 
measure,  in  d  msjor,  a  clear  and  distinct 
new  motive,  gentle  and  forgiving  in  char- 
acter (V.)  makes  ita  appearance. 

These  five  motives  which  the  eompoeer 
•o  eiqoieitely  leads  before  ua,  in  his  very 
moderate  introduction,  now  receive  tbe 
finiabing- touch  in  Uie  allegro.  Tbua  speaks 
Von  Bnlow. 

Truly, as  Goethe  says:  "If  you  perform 
a  piece,  be  snre  to  perform  the  same  in 

I  will  pasa  over  the  introduction,  though 
I  have  as  little  taste  for  such  "theme 
pieces"  succeeding  each  other,  as  for 
Opera-overtures,  such  as  that  of  Tann- 
Uiuaer,  where  pilgrim- songi,  the  love-sick 
murmurings  of  the  voluptuous  Venns, 
and  the  tediona  Count's  drawling  aorrow 
for  bia  only  daughter  and  heir,  form  a 
baah,  which  in  the  details,  and  in  the 
beterogeneona  compilation  of  the  tame,  ia 
unpalatable  enough,  but  which  is  made  un- 
bearable by  the  soul-killing  figures — no! 
not  figures,  but  by  the  up  and  down  strokes 
of  monotoDoua  baaea,  which  continue  for 
about  sixty  measures.  Setting  aside  even 
all  thin,  we  may  justly  expect  in  the  alle- 
gro the  expansion  of  the  principle  theme  L, 
yet  we  have  no  anob  thing;  in  place  of  tbe 
"idea"  he  produce  a  after  the  first  five  meas- 
ures a  worthless  figure,  fit  for  accompani- 
ment only,  which  is  supported  ou its  totter- 
ing basis  by  tbe  twenty-seven  times  repeated 
downstroke  of  the  conductor  only. 

Q.  £iouse  me ;  but  the  tone-picture, 
which  Von  Bulow,  R.  Wagner's  friend  nnd 
admirer,  calls  the  forgiving  voice  (Ul),  re- 
appears twice  in  wind-instrument  mnsici' 

A.  According  to  Lobe's  system.  Bor- 
row a  measure  or  two  from  a  theme,  then 
a  motive,  which  you  may  oonstruot  from 
this  or  that  or  a  third  figure,  and  yqu  have, 
besides  the  required  unity,  the  grandest 
variation. 

Do  you  know,  my  young  friend,  what  * 
composer    understands    by   an    exploded 
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idea  ?  The  technical !  All  who  studj  the 
nrt  of  composing,  as  Lobe  tenches  it,  ma; 
Icam  to  become  compiUrt  bot  not  com' 
potert;  or  they  mn si  drink  elder- tea,  till 
their  viBioDS  appear  black  and  blae  to 
them,  in  order  to  eTaporate  the  achooling 
they  enjoyed.  After  twenty-Heven  meaa- 
ures  of  earthly  smoke,  there  appears  a 
sulitary  star,  theme  1.,  continuiDg  for  four 
whole  measDres,  followed  by  a  little  more 

Q.  No ;  I  think  BdIow  says  the  mist  is 
parted  by  a  firm  and  panctaated  motive. 

A.  If  it  is  Qot  firm,  it  is  at  least  Jorli*- 
timo.  EnODgh,  we  again  hear  thirteen 
meaanres  of  unimportant  mnsio,  concluded 
by  d  miuor,  followed  by  a  new  melody  for 
a  hautboy,  which,  as  it  repeats  the  two 
first  notes  of  the  first  theme,  may  claim  to 
be  oonaidered  as  belonging  there,  leading 
to  a  third  in  f  mujor,  in  company  with  a 
tremulaudo,  i  la  Samiel,  oreseondo  and 
diminuendo.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the 
point  where  we  may  look  for  the  second 
theme,  "  the  blossom,"  as  we  before  said, 
but  alas,  in  vain  year  tortured  soul  waits,  no 
blossoms  !  The  thermometer  sinks  again ! 
With  the  oadenoe  we  again  bear  theme  I., 
after  four  measures  wo  find  ourselves  once 
more  iu  d  Jial  major — no,  in  a  minor,  b 
flat  major  or  hjlat  minor,  org  minor,  it  ta 
difficnlt  to  say  which,  for  this  part  may 
be  said  to  belong  in  the  "most  insepara- 
bly combined,  the  closest  related  family 
of  all  keys."  Enough,  we  find  ourselves 
after  twenty-aii  meaaures  exactly  at  the 
very  plane  we  started  from,  before  the  per- 
formance of  twenty-six  measures,  namely, 
in  f  major. 

This  movement  of  twenty-six  measures 
might  be  wholly  thrown  oat,  without  one 
being  any  wiser — a  possibility  which,  in 
every  good  composition,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  great  fault,  as  all  parts  mnst  be 
so  closely  united  as  to  enforce  the  presence 
and  support  of  each  other. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  second  theme. 
In  it  no  critic  can  find  a  fanlt.  It  unravels 
itself  smoothly,  and,  after  forty-nine 
measures,  conducts  ue  again  to  motive  V. 
in  the  introduction,  as  likewtee  to  figure 
II.,  which   here   does   not   frown   quite  so 


Figure  T.  first  appears  Id  f,  after  twenty- 
two  measures  in  g^f  major,  after  fourteen 
more  in  A  minor,  after  thirty-fonr  in  d 
minor,  and  after  another  thirty-nine 
measnres  we  at  last  bear  theme  I.  again, 
in  the  dominant  of  the  bass,  «  Fanttoi 
with  lantern  jaws,  sunken  temples,  sparse 
hair,  but  with  a  very,  very  magniGcenl 
bread- basket. 

Tbe  blossom  is  lai^er  than  the  whale 
tree..  If  it  is  not  a  miracle,  it  is  a  won- 
derful abortion.  Are  you  now  curioni  ss 
to  the  second  part  7  Ob  !  it  Almost  ap- 
pears like  a  fugue,  the  bass  dies  away,  a 
fifth  higher  the  cello  commences,  another 
fifth  higher  the  viola  In  unison  with  the 
second  violin ;  but  as  the  composer  bu 
strayed  already  from  d  minor  to  b  minar,fae 
does  not  think  it  safe  to  stray  farther;  the 
wind  instruments  continue  by  themselves 
in  figure  11, 

Q.  Balow  says  the  cello  and  viola  uni- 
ted, once  morn  introduce  tbo  prineipsl 
tfaeme. 

A.  Jttat  so.  After  the  bassoon  has  tried 
twioe  to  begin  tbe  same,  after  abont  thirty 
measures  of  worldly  ether,  more 'devoid 
of  stars  than  the  South  Pole,  it  is  heail- 
ed  "wild!"  Tbe  leading  tfaeme  once 
more  begins  in  tbe  principal  tonic  (i 
minor),  etc.,  afterwards  enlarged,  ibe 
first  two  notes  converted,  eaught  np  b; 
the  oello  and  the  trnmpeC,  wherein  the 
bass-trombone  is  expected  to  perform  the 
high  A,  and  after  twenty-eight  measurei  of 
"  hated  existence  "  the  second  theme  In  d 
major,  together  with  the  finale,  appears 
like  a  short  bright  ray  of  the  glorious  sun 
on  a  misty  winter  day. 

"  Ha,  who  niciu  ibora  my  povut, 
CuidM  ihtkt  the  onler  (owen  "— 

is  Wagner's  motto,  which  he  has  justly 
chosen  for  the  heading  of  his  overture, 
and  I  attempt  no  alteration  only  at  the 
ooDclnsioD,  and  cloee  with — 


Q.  Bulow  would  also  answer  as  Goethe: 

"  To  DBdcnUnd  ud  writ*  of  iliiag  thloga, 
Ttf  flrM  lo  drtv*  tnj  tha  iodI, 
The  pnrMvlll  Ihan  ranuln  witUn  roar  banil '" 

A.  I  have  never  fonnd  fault  wjih  tieee 
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ptrte,  eioepting,  perhaps,  that  I  iKid  tha 
workin;;  out  of  the  aeooud  thema  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  first  theme,  too  extcn- 
airs;  in  fact,  there  ii  nothing  of  the  fu- 
ture oDDt^Ined  ia  the  overture. 

Q.  Nofutore? 

A.  1  mean  to  «aj,nDinasic  of  the  future 
— not  etea  s  chromatio  scale  foe  the  f unda- 
m«Dtal  key — it  tnOTes  entirely  in  tha  oom- 
inOD  fomi : 

Principal  theme — d  minor; 
Seoonil  theme — f  mtijor; 
Return  to  fundamental  kej ; 
Second  theme — d  major,  and  conolusion 
in  this  key. 

The  finiab  and  workini;  up  is  neat  and 
careful,  and  many  pretty  and  uncommon 
efecti  occur  therein ;  gtill  I  do  not  think 
the  Biime  in  ita  proper  place  for  a  concert. 

It  inherits  nothing  of  the  Bach;  thep{«ee 
1«  well  CDDBtructed,  yet  tho  imallpUta 
e»nnot  cBcape  eriticiam.  Even  BoethoTen, 
in  the  first  movementB  of  hie  Eroica  makes 
Qi  acquninted  with  all  the  parte  he  intendH 
to  work  up,  and  in  his  o  minor  symphony 
he  says  plainly :  Now  observe  ;  the  notes  g 
g  g  e  flat  eompo'se  tho  whols,  nothing 
more.  But  after  that  it  Is  a  rushing  Sow, 
an  unbroken  ring  and  song,  pressing 
breathlessly  onward,  which  oaptivutes  and 
carries  us  alongwith  its  force.  To  express 
myself  plainly,  I  may  say  that  we  cnn  per- 
ceive the  work  tool  done  before  it  began. 

It  is  true,  and  I  will  not  deny  that  even 
be  applied  the  file  to  heighten  its  polish, 
jet  the  whole  stmcture  stood  finished  to 
his  vision  before  even  theso  first  four 
notes  were  penned. 

No  doubt  R.  Wngnet  also  imagined  a 
picture  before  he  pninted  it,  but  surely  no 
musical  one;  the  poetry  was  there — the 
music  bail  to  be  manufactured.  It  is  full 
of  genius,  and  not  nntrue;  but  he  does 
not  allow  sufficient  freedom  to  the  differ- 


ent instruments,  and  ia,  consequently,  not 
sufficiently  "  obligato." 

The  parts  succeed,  instead  of  going  in 
company  or  against  each  other. 

Although  now  one,  then  another  instru- 
ment eatobes  up  a  thought,  yet  the  whole 
appears  more  like  a  Quartette  of  Pleyel 
than  one  of  Beethoven's — the  overture  ia 
not  thought  ont  polyphonically.  Many, 
however,  do  not  know  what  Polyphoniam 
is;  it  has  been  written  about  in  many  cn- 
rion*  waya.  The  pnpil  will  best  learn  to 
write  music  in  a  polyphonic  manner,  if,  at 
the  oommencement,  he  invents  at  onee  a 
double-voiced  movement,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  voice  ia  not  the  subordi- 
nate of  the  other ;  both  are  equally  necoa- 
■ory  to  repreaent  the  meaning  of  the 
thought  he  wiahea  to  expresa. 

In  this  manner  he  may  or  must  continue 
in  regard  to  the  three  or  four-voiced  move- 
ment* likewise. 

The  addition  of  voices  to  a  melody  aat- 
iafactory  in  itself,  be  they  ever  so  well 
flourished,  cannot  properly  be  called  poly- 

Polyphonism,  however,  should  be  the 
ruling  principle  in  all  oroheatral  concert 
compositions,  although  in  some  points,  for 
instance,  in  the  second  theme,  homophony 
may  take  its  plase. 

A  well  composed  symphony  or  overture 
must  not  entertain  the  audience  only,  bat 
every  performing  mnaioian  must  feel  that 
he  is  not  an  instrument  or  a  machine,  hut  a 
living  and  intelligent  being. 

The  overture  to  Fauatua  ao  entirely  ig- 
norea  Polyphony,  that  it  aeema  a  virtual 
denial  of  its  efTeatfTeoesa  and  importance 
in  orchestral  composition. 

Richard  Wagner  will  never  become  b 
corapoaer  of  instrnmental  musio,  bat  in- 
his  operas  he  has  opened  a  new  avenue, 
and  his  orentions  therein  are  something 
grand  and  sub  lime. 
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(We  print  Maw  a  condemed  jUtemeiit  of  the  central  doctrine  of  Arthur  Selinpcnhiiorr.  II 
ii  traneliitpd  from  hfi  work  enHtlpd  "  VtUr  rfm  Wilirn  tn  rftr  Aoliir,"  2d  ed.,  1854,  Fmnkfort— 
pp.  19— 2S,  *nd  6S,  To  thote  familiir  villi  the  kernel  of  ipeculktiTe  truth,  it  it  unneceBsat? 
10  remark  that  the  baiii  ot  the  >j>tpm  herevith  preaenled  ia  Ihorou^hl;  apeciiliitlTe,  mnd  re- 
Mmbles  in  come  teipecls  thai  of  Leibniti  in  tlie  Monadoiogj,  printed  in  our  taat  number.  It 
ia  only  an  attempt  to  lolve  all  prohlemt  Uirongh  lelr-determinatlon,  and  thii  in  ila  immediktp 
form  KB  the  will.    Of  courtc  the  iminedialeiieo  (i,  e.  lauk  of  development  or  realization)  of  tho 

iirinciple  employed  here,  leads  into  difBi:ult7,  and  rendera  it  imponaible  forhim  to  aee  I  lie  close  re- 
ation  he  atanda  in  to  other  great  thinlcera.  Hence  he  mea  rerj  aevere  lan^iuage  vhen  spenkiDfr 
of  other  philoaophera.  If  Hie  Will  ia  taken  for  the  "  Badioal  of  tlie  Soul,"  then  other  forma  oT 
aelf-delermination,  t.  g.  tlie  grade*  oFknowin);,  will  not  be  recognized  aa  poaaeaaing  aubatantisl- 
itj,  and  hence  the  theoretical  mind  will  beiuboT<'inaled  to  the  practical; — a  reault,  again,  which 
ia  the  outcome  of  the  Philoaoph;  of  Fichte.  BulLeihnilzaeizea  a  more  general  operpi,  and  ideo- 
tiflea  aelf-de termination  with  cognition  in  iia  Tariona  aiage* ;  and  hence  he  rtaea  to  the  great 
principle  of  Becognition  a*  the  form  under  which  all  flnitnde  la  cancelled — all  multiplicitj  p«- 
aerTcd  in  the  unity  of  the  Abaolule.~Ei>iTOB.] 


The  idea  of  a  aotil  as  a  metaphyaioal  be* 
iog,  in  irfaoae  absolute  simplicity  will  and 
intelleot  irere  an  indiaaoluble  unity,  waa  a 
gnt.i  and  permanent  impediment  to  all 
deeper  insight  into  nataral  phenomena. 
The  cardinal  merit  of  mj  doctrine,  and 
that  which  pats  it  in  opposition  to  all  the 
former  philosophies,  is  the  perfect  separa- 
tion of  the  will  from  the  intelleot.  Ail 
former  philosophers  thought  will  to  be  in- 
separable from  the  intellect ;  the  will  was 
declare)^  to  be  oonditioned  npon  the  intel- 
lect, or  eTen  to  be  a  mere  f  anotion  of  it, 
whilst  the  intelleot  was  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  our  spiritual  ex- 
istence. I  am  well  aware  that  to  the  fu' 
tnre  alone  belonga  the  recognition  of  this 
doctrine,  but  to  the  future  philosophy  the 
separation,  or  rather  the  decomposition  of 
the  soul  into  two  heterogeneous  elements, 
will  have  the  same  sigolGoanDe  as  tbe  de- 
composition of  water  had  to  chemistry. 
Not  the  soul  Is  the  eternal  and  indestruoti- 
ble  or  the  very  principle  of  life  in  men, 
hut  what  I  might  call  the  Radical  of  the 
■onl,  and  that  is  the  Will.  The  so-called 
soul  is  already  a  compound  ;  it  is  the  com- 
bination of  will  and  the  >><>uf,  intellect. 
The  intelleot  ia  the  secondary,  the  poiterivM 
in  any  organism,  and,  aa  a  mere  f  iinotion  of 
the  brain,  dependent  upon  the  organism. 
Tbe  will,  on  the  contrary,  ie  primary,  the 
privt  ot  tbe  organism,  and  tbe  organism 
consequently  is  conditioned  by  it.  For  the 
will  is  the  very  "  thing  in  itself,"  which  in 
conception  (that  is,  in  the  paouliar  funo- 


tion  of  the  brain)  exhibits  itself  aa  an  or- 
ganic body.  Only  by  virtue  of  tbe  forma 
of  cognition,  that  is,  by  Tirtuc  of  that 
function  of  the  brain — hence  only  in  eoa- 
ception — one's  body  is  something  extended 
and  organic,  not  ontaide  of  it,  or  imme- 
diately in  self-consciousness.  Juat  as  the 
Tarious  single  acts  of  the  body  are  nothing 
but  the  various  acts  of  the  will  portrayed 
in  the  represented  world,  just  ao  is  the 
shape  of  this  body  as  a  totality  the  image 
of  its  will  aa  a  whole.  In  all  organic  faae- 
tions  of  the  body,  therefore,  just  as  in  its 
external  actions,  the  will  is  tbe  "  agtiu." 
True  phyaiolo^y,  on  its  height,  shows  tbe 
intelleot  to  be  the  product  of  the  physical 
organiiation,  but  true  metaphysics  abow, 
that  physical  existence  itself  is  the  product, 
or  rather  the  appearance,  of  a  spiritual 
agent,  to-wit,  tbe  will ;  nay.  that  matter 
i'self  is  oonditioned  through  oonoeption, 
in  which  alone  it  exists.  Perception  and 
thoD£ht  may  well  he  explained  by  tbe  na- 
ture of  tbe  organism ;  the  will  never  oaa 
be ;  the  contrary  is  true,  nam^y,  that  ev- 
ery organism  originates  by  and  from  thft 
will.    This  I  show  aa  follows  : 

I  therefore  posit  the  will  as  the  "  thing 
In  itself" — as  something  absolutely  primi- 
tive ;  secondly,  the  simple  visibility  of  the 
will,  its  objeotivation  as  our  body ;  and 
thirdly,  the  intellect  as  a  mere  function  of 
a  certain  part  of  that  body.  That  part 
(tbe  brain)  is  the  objeotivaled  deairv 
(or  will)  to  know,  which  became  repre- 
sented; for  the  will,  to  reach  ita  ends. 
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needs  the  intellect.  Thii  function  ogaiti 
pre-iDppoiBH  the  whole  world  as  rep- 
reaeDtaticD  j  it  theTcfore pre- supposes  also 
the  bodj  u  an  object,  and  even  matter  it- 
self, so  far  BB  existing  onlj  in  representa- 
tion, for  an  objeetiTe  world  without  a  Bub- 
jeot  in  whose  intellect  it  stands,  is,  well 
eonsidered,  ROmething  altogether  unthink- 
able.  Heooe  intellect  and  matter  (subject 
and  object)  only  relatively  exist  for  each 
other,  and  in  that  way  conatitute  the  appa- 
rent world. 

fflenerer  the  will  octe  on  external  mat- 
ter, or  whenever  It  is  directed  towardi  a 
known  object,  thus  passing  through  the 
medium  of  knowledge,  then  all  recognise 
that  the  agma,  whiob  here  is  in  action,  is 
the  will,  and  they  call  it  b;  that  name. 
Tet,  that  is  will  not  less  which  acts  in  the 
inner  process  that  precedes  those  external 
actions  as  their  condition,  which  create  and 
preserre  the  organic  lite  and  its  sabstrate  ; 
and  secretion,  digestiooj  and  the  cirouU- 
tien  of  the  blood,  are  its  work  also.  But 
jost  becanse  the  will  was  recognised  only 
while  leaTing  the  individual  from  which  it 
started,  and  directing  itself  to. the  external 
world,  which  preeiselj  for  that  purpose 
now  appears  as  perception,  the  intellect 
vas  regarded  at  its  essential  condition,  as 
its  sole  element,  and  as  the  very  substance 
oat  of  which  it  was  made,  and  thereby  the 
very  worst  hytteron  proteron  was  commit- 
ted that  ever  happened. 

Before  all.  one  ebonid  know  bow  to  dis- 
ariminate  between  will  and  arbitrariness 
(  WilU  und  WiUkahr),  and  one  should  un- 
derstand that  the  Bret  can  exist  without 
the  second.  Will  is  called  arbitrariness 
where  it  is  lighted  by  intellect,  and  wheiw 
ever  motives  or  conoepticna  are  its  moving 
causes  ;  or,  objectively  speaking, whenever 
external  causes  which  produce  an  act  are 
mediated  by  a  brain.  The  motive  may  be 
defined  as  an  external  irritation,  by  whose 
inflaenoe  an  image  is  formed  in  the  brain, 
and  under  the  mediation  of  which  the  will 
aaooBplishee  its  effect,  that  Is,  an  external 
not  of  the  body-  With  the  human  species 
the  place  of  that  image  may  be  occupied 
by  a  concept,  which  being  formed  from  im- 
ages of  a  similar  kind,  by  omitting  the 
differeneci,  is  no  longer  intuitive,  bntonly 
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marked  and  Sxed  by  words.  Hence  as  the 
action  of  motives  is  altogether  independ- 
ent of  any  contact,  they  therefore  can 
measure  their  respective  forces  upon  the 
will,  on  each  other,  and  thereby  permit  a 
certain  choice.  With  the  animals,  that 
choice  is  confined  to  the  narrow  horizon  of 
what  is  visibly  projected  before  them ; 
among  men  it  has  the  wide  range  of  the 
thittkabltt  or  of  its  concepts,  as  its  sphere. 
Those  movements,  therefore,  which  result 
from  motives,  and  not  from  oauses,  as  in 
the  inorganic  world,  nor  from  mere  irrita- 
tion, as  with  the  plants,  are  called  arbi- 
trary movemente.  These  motives  pre-si)))r 
pose  knowledge,  the  medium  of  the  mo- 
tives, throngb  which  in  this  case  causality 
is  effected,  irtespeotive  of  their  absolute 
necessity  in  any  other  respect.  Phys- 
iologically, the  difference  between  irrita- 
tion and  motive  may  be  described  thus; 
Irritation  excites  a  reaction  imToediately, 
the  reaction  issning  from  the  same  part 
upon  which  the  irritation  had  acted ;  whilst 
a  motive  is  an  irritation,  which  must  make 
a  circuit  tbroogh  the  brain,  where  first  an 
image  is  formed,  and  that  image  then  orig- 
inates the  ensuing  reaction,  which  now  is 
called  an  act  of  the  free  will.  Hence  the 
difference  between  free  and  nnfree  move- 
ments does  not  oonoem  the  essential  and 
primary,  which  in  both  is  the  will,  but  only 
the  secondary,  that  is,  the  way  in  which 
the  will  is  aroused  j  to-wit,  whether  it 
shows  itself  in  conaequence  of  some  real 
cauae,  or  of  an  irritation,  or  of  a  motive, 
that  is,  of  a  cause  that  had  to  pass  thrbugh 
the  organ  of  the  intellect. 

Free  will  or  arbitrariness  is  only  possible 
in  the  consciousness  of  men.  It  differs 
from  the  consciousness  of  animals  in  this, 
that  it  contains  not  only  preaent  and  tan- 
gible reprea entail ons,  bnt  abatraot  con- 
cepts, which,  independent  of  the  differen- 
oea  of  time,  act  simultaneously  and  side  by 
side,  permitting  thereby  conviction  or  a 
confiict  of  motives ;  this,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  is  called  free  will.  Tet 
this  very  free  will  or  choice  consists  only 
in  the  victory  of  the  stronger  motive  over 
a  weaker  in  a  given  individual  character, 
by  which  the  ensuing  action  was  determiu- 
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a  strODger  coaoter  impulse,  irhereby  the  ef- 
fect nevertheleaa  appears  with  the  same  ne- 
oegaitj  as  the  mofement  of  a  stone  that 
has  recei?ed  ah  impulse.  The  greatthick- 
ers  of  all  times  agree  ]n  thia  deoidedl; ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  lulgnr  will 
little  understnnd  the  great  truth,  that  the 
mark  of  our  liberty  is  not  to  he  found  in 
our  single  BOta,  hut  in  our  eiistenoe  itself, 
and  in  itg  very  essence.  Whenever  one  has 
succeeded  to  disoriminate  will  from  free 
will,  or  the  arbitrary,  and  to  consider  the 
latter  as  a  peculiar  species  of  the  former, 
then  there  Is  no  more  room  for  any  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  the  will  also  in  oc- 
ourfenoes  wherein  intelligenoe  cannot  be 
traced.  •  •  •  • 

The  will  is  the  original.  It  has  created 
the  world,  but  not  through  the  medium  of 
an  intellect  either  outside  or  inside  of 
the  woriri,  for  we  know  of  the  intelleot  only 
through  the  mediation  of  the  animal  world, 
the  very  last  in  creation.  The  will  itself, 
the  unintentional  will  which  is  diaoovered 
in  everytbing,  is  the  creator  of  the  world. 
The  animals,  therefore,  are  organized  in 
accordance  with  their  mode  of  living, 
and  their  mode  of  living  is  not  shaped  in 
conformity  with  their  organs;  the  struct- 
ure of  any  animal  is  the  result  of  its  will 
to  be  what  it  is.  Nature,  which  never  liee, 
tells  us  the  same  in  its  naive  way  ;  it  lets 
any  being  just  kindle  the  first  spark  of  its 
life  on  one  of  his  equals,  and  then  lets  it 
finish  itself  before  our  ejes.  The  form  and 
the  movement  it  takes  from  its  own  self, 
the  substance  from  outside.  This  is  osUed 
growth  and  development.  Thus  even  em- 
pirically do  all  beings  stand  before  ns  as 
their  own  work  ;  but  the  language  of  na- 
ture is  too  simple,  and  therefore  but  few 
understand  it. 

Cognition,  since  all  motives  are  depend- 
ent on  it,  is  the  essential  characteristic  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  When  animal  life 
ceases,  cognition  ceases  also;  and  arrived 
at  tbnt  point,  we  can  comprehend  the  me- 
dium by  which  the  inBuences  from  the  ex- 
ternal world  on  the  movements  of  other 
beings  are  eflccled  only  by  analogy,  whilst 
the  will,  wbich  we  have  recognised  as  the 
basis  and  as  the  very  kernel  of  all  beings, 
always  and  everywhere  remains  the  same. 


On  the  low  stage  of  the  vegetable  world, 
and  of  the  vegetative  life  in  the  aniBil 
organisations,  it  is  irritation,  and  in  the 
inorganio  world  it  is  the  mechanical  reU- 
tion  in  general  which  appears  as  the  sub- 
stitute or  as  the  analogue  of  the  intellect. 
We  oannot  say  that  the  plants  perceive  the 
light  and  the  sun,  but  we  see  that  they  are 
differently  affected  by  the  presence  or  sb* 
senoe  of  the  sun,  and  that  they  turn  them- 
selves towards  it;  and  though  in  fact  that 
movement  mostly  coincides  with  Ibcir 
growth,  like  the  rotation  of  the  mooQTUh 
its  revolution,  that  movement  nevertheleit 
eiiets,  and  the  direction  of  the  growth  of 
a  plant  ia  just  in  the  same  way  detenoiord 
and  systematically  modified  aa  an  actioD  it 
by  a  motive.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  a 
plant  has  its  wants,  though  not  of  the  kind 
which  require  a  sensorium  or  an  iotelleet, 
something  analogous  muat  take  their  place 
to  enable  the  will  to  seize  at  least  a  supply 
offered  to  it,  if  not  to  go  in  quest  of  it. 
This  is  the  susceptibility  for  irriislion, 
which  differs  from  the  intellect,  in  tbnt 
tbe  motive  and  subsequent  act  of  vO' 
lition  are  clearly  separated  from  each  oth- 
er, and  the  clearer,  the  more  perfect  the  in- 
tellect is ;  whilst  at  the  mere  susceptibililv 
for  an  irritation,  the  feeling  of  the  irrita- 
tion and  the  resulting  volition  can  no 
longer  be  discriminated.  In  tbe  inorgan- 
ic world,  finally,  even  the  susceptibiliiy 
for  irritation,  whose  analogy  with  the  in- 
tellect cannot  be  mistaken,  ceases,  and 
there  remains  nothing  but  the  varied  reac- 
tion of  the  bodies  agniost  the  varioua  in- 
fluences. This  reaction  is  tbe  substitute 
for  the  intellect.  Whenever  the  reaction 
of  a  body  difTers  from  another,  tbe  influ- 
ence also  must  be  different,  oreating  a  dif- 
ferent affection,  which  even  in  itsdallnesa 
yet  shows  a  remote  analogy  with  tbe  intel- 
lect. If,  for  instance,  the  water  In  an  em- 
bankment finds  an  issue  and  eagerly  pre- 
cipitates itself  through  it,  it  certainly  doM 
not  perceive  the  break,  just  as  the  acid 
does  not  perceive  the  alkali,  for  which  it 
leaves  the  metal ;  yet  we  must  confess 
that  what  in  all  these  bodies  has  ef- 
fected such  sudden  cbsn^es,  has  a  certain 
resemblanoe  with  that  which  moves  oar- 
selves  whenever  we  aot  in  consequence  of 
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an  nnexpejted  motiTe.  We  therefore  gee 
that  the  intelleot  appeari  a*  themediam  of 
oar  motiveH,  that  is,  as  the  medium  of 
caasitlity  in  regard  to  intellectual  beingi, 
us  that  which  reoeivea  the  change  from  the 
extemnl  world,  and  which  must  be  followed 
b<rft  change  in  oaraelves,  ai  the  mediator 
between  both.  On  this  narrow  line,  bal- 
ances the  whole  world  as  representation, 
i.  e.  that  whole  extenaire  world  in  apace 
and  time,  which  ai  enoh  cannot  be  anj- 
wbere  eUebntin  our  brain,  J  uat  aa  dreams  ; 
far  the  periods  of  their  duration  stnnd  on 
the  very  game  baaia.  t^hateveT  to  the  ani- 
mals and  to  maD  it  giren  by  hia  intellect  aa 
a  medium  of  themotivet,  the  same  ia  giren 
to  the  plants  bj  their  ausoeptibility  for  ir- 
ritation, and  to  inorganto  bodies  bj  their 
reaction  on  the  various  causes,  which  in 
fact  only  differ  in  respect  to  tbe  degree  of 
Toiition  ;  for.  Just  in  consequence  of  the 
fact,  that  !□  proportion  to  tbeir  wants  the 
■uaoeptibilitj  for  external  impresaions  waa 
raised  to  snch  a  degree  in  the  animals  that 
a  brain  and  a  system  of  nerves  had  to  de- 
velop itself,  did  consciousness,  more- 
over, originate  as  a  fnootioo  of  this 
brain,  and  in  this  conaeionsDess  the  whole 
objective  world,  whose  forms  (time, 
space  and  causality)  are  the  rules  for  the 
exercise  of  this  function.  We  therefore 
discover  that  the  intellect  is  calculated 
only  for  the  subjective,  merely  to  be  a  ser- 
vant of  tbe  will, appearing  ODly"pn-  aed- 
detuf'  AS  a  condition  of  animal  life,  where 
motives  take  the  ptaeo  of  irritation.  Tbe 
picture  of  the  external  world,  which  at  this 
stage  enters  into  tbe  forma  of  time  and 
space,  is  bat  tbe  background  on  which  mo- 
tives represent  themselves  aa  ends;  it  is 
also  tbe  condition  of  tbe  connection  of  the 
external  objects  in  regard  to  space  and 
causality,  bat  yet  is  nothing  else  bat 
tbe  mediation  and  the  tie  between  the  mo- 
tive and  tbe  will.  What  a  leap  would  it 
be  to  take  this  picture  to  be  the  true, 
ultimate  essence  of  things, — this  image  of 
tbe  world,  which  originates  accidentally  in 
the  intellect  as  a  function  of  animal  brains, 
whereby  the  means  to  tbeir  ends  are  shown 
theni,  and  their  ways  on  this  planet  cleared 
np !  What  a  temerity  to  take  this  image 
and  tbe  oonnection  of  its  ports  to  be  tbe 


absolute  rule  of  the  world,  tbe  relations  of 
the  things  in  themselves — and  to  suppose 
that  all  that  conld  just  as  well  exist  in- 
dependently  of  our  brain  [  And  yet  this 
supposition  is  tbe  verf  ground  on  which 
all  tbe  dogmatical  systems  previous  to  Kant 
were  baaed,  for  it  is  the  implicit  pre-sup- 
poaitiOQ  of  tbeir  Ontology,  Cosmology, 
Theology,  and  of  all  their  Eternal  TeritioB. 

By  this  realistio  examination  we  have 
gained  very  Qneipeotedl;  the  objtetipe 
point  of  view  of  Kant's  immortal  discov- 
erj,  arriving  by  onr  empirical,  physiologi- 
es way  to  the  same  point  whence  Kant 
Started  with  his  transcendental  criticism. 
Kant  mode  the  subjective  hia  basis,  posit- 
ing consciousness  ;  but  from  its  a  priori 
nature  he  comes  to  the  result,  tbnt  all  that 
happens  in  it  can  be  nothing  else  but  repre- 
sentation. We,  on  the  contrary,  starting 
from  the  objeotive,  have  dieicovcred  what, 
are  the  ends  and  the  origin  of  the  intellect, 
and  to  what  class  of  phenomena  it  belongs. 
We  discover  in  our  way,  that  the  intellect 
is  limited  to  mere  representations,  and  that 
what  Is  exhibited  in  it  is  conditioned  by 
the  subject,  that  is,  a  mundane  phenome- 
non, and  that  just  in  tbe  same  way  the  or- 
der  and  the  connection  of  all  external 
things  is  conditioned  by  tbe  subject,  and 
is  never  a  knowledge  of  what  they  are  in 
themselves,  and  how  they  may  be  connect- 
ed with  each  other.  We,  in  onr  way,  like 
Kant  in  his,  have  discovered  that  tbe  world 
as  representation, balances  on  that  narrow 
line  between  the  external  cause  (motive) 
and  tbe  produced  effect  (act  of  will)  of  in- 
telligent (animal)  beings,  where  the  clear 
discrimination  of  the  two  commences.  Ita 
TU  aectndtnl  lumina  rebus- 

Onrobjeotivestand-point  is  realistic,  and 
therefore  conditioned,  inasmuch  as  start- 
ing from  natural  beings  as  posited,  we  have 
abstracted  from  the  circumstance  that  their 
objective  existence  pre-supposos  an  intel- 
lect, in  which  they  find  themselves  as  rep- 
resentations ;  but  Kant's  subjective  and 
idealistic  stand-point  is  equally  condition- 
ed, inasmuch  as  it  starts  from  the  in- 
tellect, which  itself  is  conditioned  by  na- 
ture, in  consequence  of  whose  develop- 
ment up  to  the  animal  world  it  only  oomes 
into  existence.    Holding  fast  to  this,  par 
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rtatUiie-objeelive  atand-point]  Kiwt'i  doo- 
trine  mAj  be  charaoteriied  thna :  lifter 
Look e  had  abstracted  therdbof  theseaieB, 
under  tbe  name  of  "  «eeondarj  propcrtiea," 
for  tbe  purpose  of  dUtingaiibing  tbinf^s  in 
tbeniBelTes  from  thiaga  u  tb«j  appear, 
Kant,  niih  far  grenler  prof  iinditj,  abstract- 
ed the  rd/e  of  the  brain  funoCiong  [ooncep' 
tioQsoF  theunderstandiag] — a  leas  oonaid- 
erable  rile  than  that  o£  the  aenaea — and 
thus  abstracted  as  belonging  to  the  sab- 


JectiTe  all  that  Looke  bad  included  nndar 
the  bead  of  primarj  propertiea.  1,  on  tba 
other  band,  have  merely  ahown  why  all 
ataoda  tbua  in  relation,  bj  exhibiting  the 
position  which  the  intellect  assames  io  tbe 
Syatem  of  Nature  when  we  gtart  realisU- 
oallj  from  the  objestiTe  aa  a  datum,  and 
take  tbe  Will,  of  which  alone  we  an  im- 
mediately oonaciouB,  aa  the  true  iron  crru  of 
all  metapbjaica — aa  the  essence  of  which 
all  elae  ia  only  tbe  pbe&omenon. 
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Ererything,  to  be  knowo,  muaC  be  tbongbt 
aa  belonging  to  a  syatem.  This  reanlt  waa 
th«  eoncluaion  of  Chapter  TI.  To  illus- 
trate: acid  is  that  which  bangers  for  a 
base ;  its  sharp  taste  ia  the  hunger  itself ; 
it  exists  only  in  a  tension.  Hence  t6  think 
an  acid  we  moat  think  a  base  ;  the  base  is 
ideally  in  tbe  acid,  and  is  the  cause  of  its 
sbarpoesa.  The  union  of  the  acid  and 
base  gives  ns  a  salt,  and  in  the  salt  we  can- 
not taate  the  acid  nor  the  base  distinctly, 
for  eaoh  is  thoroughly  modified  by  tbe 
other,  eaoh  is  eanctil«d.  We  separate  the 
aoid  and  base  again  and  there  exist  two 
eoatradictions — acid  and  base — saob  call- 
ing for  the  other,  each  asserting  its  com- 
plement to  be  itself.  For  the  properties  of 
a  somewhat  are  its  wonts,  i.  e.  what  it  lacks 
of  the  total. 

Such  elements  of  a  total  aa  we  are  here 
considering,  have  been  oalled  "  momenU  " 
by  Hegel.  The  total  ia  the  "  negative  uni- 
ty."   (See  Chap.  IV.) 

In  the  illustration  we  have  salt  as  the 
negative  unity  of  the  momenta,  acid  and 
baae.  The  unity  is  called  negative  be- 
oaase  its  existence  destroys  each  of  tbe 
momenta  by  adding  the  other  to  it.  After 
the  negative  unity  exists,  each  of  the  mo- 
ments ia  no  longer  in  a  tenaion,  but  haa  be- 
come thoroaghly  modified  by  the  other. 
Tbe  negative  unity  ia  ideal  when  the  mo- 


ments are  held  asnodn^it  is  then  potes- 
tial,  and  through  it  each  moment  has  its 
own  peculiar  properties. 

More  generally  :  every  somswhat  ia  de- 
termined by  another ;  its  characteristic, 
therefore,  is  the  manlfeatatioo  of  its  other 
or  of  tbe  oomplement  which  m&kea  with  it 
the  total  or  negative  unity. 

The  complete  thought  of  any  somewhat 
includes  the  phases  or  moments,  as  such, 
and  their  negative  unity.  This  may  prop- 
erl;  be  oalled  the  eomprdieniion.  To 
comprehend  IBegreifen]  we  muat  seiie 
the  object  in  its  totality;  oom-prehend 
Bto  seise  together,  just  m  oon-ceive— 
to  take  together;  but  conception  is  gener< 
ally  used  in  English  to  signify  a  picture  of 
the  object  more  or  leas  general.  Not  the 
totality,  but  only  some  of  its  character- 
iaties,  are  grasped  together  in  a  concep- 
tion. Hence  eoneeptiona  are  tubjertive, 
i.  e.  they  do  not  correspond  to  tbe  true 
object  in  its  entirety ;  but  comprehenBion 
is  objective  in  the  sense  that  everything  in 
its  true  existence  ia  a  comprehension. 
With  thia  distinction  between  conception 
and  comprehension  most  people  would 
deny,  at  once,  the  possibility  of  the  latter 
as  an  aot  of  human  intelligenoe.  Senan- 
oua  knowing — for  the  reason  that  it  attrib- 
utes validity  to  isolated  objects — does  not 
comprehend.  Reflective  knowing  aeiiei 
tbe  reciprocal  relations,  but  not  in  the 
negative  unity.  Comprehension — whether 
one  ever  can  arrive  at  it  or  not — should  be 
the  thought  in  its  totality,  wherein  nega> 
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tive  unity  Bnd  moments  are  thought  to- 
gether. Thus  a  true  aompTehenaioii  Is  th« 
thought  of  the  letf- determined,  4Dd  we 
have  DOt  tfaorougblj  comprebended  an; 
thing  till  we  hare  traced  it  back  through 
its  varioua  preen ppo«iti on s  to  eelf-determ- 
infttion  which  maBt  alwajB  be  the  form  of 
the  total.    (See  obapten  IV.  A  V.) 


The  nnme  "Idea"  ie  reeerved  for  the 
deepest  thought  of  Philoeopbj.*  lo  com- 
prcAeniion  we  think  a  sjatem  of  depend- 
ent aomente  in  a  negative  unit;.  I'hua  in 
the  compreheneion  the  maltiplicitj  of  ele- 
menta,  thought  in  the  momente,  ia  deetrojed 
Id  its  Degative  onlty,  and  there  ie,  conae- 
qaentlj,  only  one  independent  being  or 
totatitj.  Let,  oooe,  each  of  tbeee  momenta 
develop  to  a  toialit?)  eo  that  we  have  in 
each  a  repetition  of  the  whole,  and  we 
shall  have  a  eomprehension  of  oomprehen- 
eiona — a  ajetem  of  totalitiea — and  tblt  ie 
what  Hegel  meana  by  "Idee,"  «r  Idea. 
Plato  arrivee  at  tbie,  bnt  does  not  oonsiet- 
ently  develop  it.  He  deale  chiefly  with 
the  standpoint  of  comprehension,  and 
benoe  bae  mnob  that  is  dialtctieal.  (The 
Dialectic  is  the  prooees  which  arises  when 
the  abstract  and  incomplete  is  put  under 
the  form  of  the  trne,  or  the  apodeiotic.  To 
refote  a  category  of  limited  application, 
make  it  universal  and  it  will  contradict 
itself.  Thus  the  "  Irony"  of  Socrates  oon- 
■ista  in  generously  (I)  assuming  of  any 
category  all   that  his  interlocutor  wishes, 

*  The  word  "  Idea  "  does  not  hare  the  senie 
here  given  it,  except  in  Hegel,  and  in  a  very 
few  transtationi  of  him.  For  the  moit  part  the 
word  i*  uied,  (e.  f.  in  Schelllng'i  Philoiophy 
of  Nature  in  this  number,}  ai  a  tranRlation  for 
the  German  "Btgriff"  which  we  call  "eampr^ 
touion,"  adopting  the  term  in  lh!i  lenie  from 
the  author  of  the  "  Lctten  on  Fauit."  It  will 
do  no  harm  to  use  lo  ezpreitlve  a  word  a* 
comprehend  on  in  an  objective  Knie  ■■  well 
a*  In  a  auhjective  one.  The  Ihoaght  Itself  i* 
Mzofre,  and  not  merely  the  word  ;  it  i«  u*elo>* 
to  expect  to  And  words  that  are  nitd  com- 
monly in  a  speculative  leoMi.  One  must  seek 
a  word  that  hai  leveral  meanings,  and  grasp 
these  meanings  all  together  In  one,  to  have 
the  ipeculatiTe  use  of  a  word.  Upiril  has 
Ibrm^  words  for  speculative  ideal  by  the 
deepest  of  inatincia,  and  these  words  have  been 
unavoidably  split  op  Into  dlOtrent  meanings 
by  Ibe  sensuous  tblnking,  which  always  loses 
the  oonnectbig  links. 


and  then  letting  it  refnte  iteelf  white  b 
applies  it  in  this  and  that  partloalnr  in 
stance  with  the  air  of  one  who  aincerely 
believes  in  it.  Humor  is  of  this  nature; 
the  author  asaames  the  validity  of  the 
character  he  is  portraying  in  regard  to  his 
weak  points,  and  then  placea  him  in  posi- 
tions wherein  these  weaknesses  prove  their 
true  nature.)  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand, 
writes  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Idea 
constantly,  and  therefore  treats  his  sub- 
jects as  systematic  totalities  independent 
of  each  other;  this  gives  the  appearance 
of  empiricism  to  hia  writings.  The  fol- 
lowing illustratioQ  of  the  relation  of  com- 
prehension to  idea  may  be  of  assistance 

Let  any  totalitysiT  be  composed  of  ele- 
ments, phases  or  moments  ^a-|-b+c-(-d, 
Ic.  Each  of  tbeee  momenta,  a,  b,  c,  &c., 
differs  from  the  others  and  from  the  total ; 
they  are  in  a  negative  anity  just  as  acid 
and  base  are,  in  a  salt.  The  aaaertion  of 
the  negative  unity  cancels  each  of  the  mo- 
ments. The  negative  unity  adds  to  a  the 
h,  c,  and  i,  which  it  lacks  of  the  total;  for 
am=T— b — 0 — &o. ;  and  so  too  ImsT— a— o 
— d— ftc,  and  o™T — a— h — Ac.  Each  de- 
mands all  the  rest  to  make  its  existence 
poasible,  just  as  the  aoid  oannot  exist 
if  its  tension  is  not  balanced  by  a  base. 
So  far  we  have  the  Comprehension. 
If,  now,  we  consider  these  moments  aa 
being  able  to  develop,  like  the  Monads  of 
Leibniti,  we  shall  have  the  following  re- 
sult :  a  will  absorb  b^c-\-d^  ifc,  and  thus 
become  a  totality  and  a  negative  unity  for 
itself;  b  may  do  likewise,  and  thos  the 
others.  Under  this  supposition  we  have, 
instead  of  the  first  series  of  momente  (a  -f 
b  +  0  +  li  +  *c. )  a  new  seriee  wherein 
each  moment  bae  developed  to  a  total  by 
supplying  its  defioiencies  thus  :  a  b  o  d 
Ac,  -i-  b  a  0  d  Ac,  -|-  cabd  Ac,  + 
d  a  b  c  Ac.  In  the  new  seriee,  eaoh 
term  is  a  negative  nnity  and  a  totality, 
and  hence  no  longer  exists  in  a  tension, 
and  ao  longer  can  be  cancelled  by  the 
negative  unity.  Such  a  system  of  term* 
would  offer  us  a  manifold  of  individuals, 
and  yet  a  profound  nnity.  This  is  the 
nnity  of  the  Idea,  and  it  affords  a  concrete 
multiplicity.    Leibniti  gives  to  bis  Monadi 
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the  power  of  reflection,  so  that  each  is  the 
mirror  of  the  universe;  hence,  in  each  ia 
fouDd  the  irbole,  and  the  Totality  is  end- 
lessly repeated  ;  "  eTerjwhere  the  one  and 
the  k11" — and  this  ia  the  "  preeatahliehed 
harmoDj,"  no  douht.  This  is  the  highest 
point  of  Tiew  in  pbilosophj — trae  malti- 
plioitj  and  true  anitj  eoesiating.  Plato 
reaches  it  in  bis  statement  in  the  Timaeas, 
that  "  God  has  made  the  world  most  like 
himself,  siooa  he  tn  noteiie  pouenes  envy." 
The  ultimate-purpose  of  the  unirerse  is. 
the  reflectioo  of  God  to  himself.  la  this 
reflection,  the  eiistenae  of  iodependeat 
telf-deCermioing  totalities  is  presupposed  ; 
[0  all  else  he  is  a  negative  uniCj,  and 
therefore  deetructive.  To  the  righteous, 
i.  e.  to  those  who  perfect  themselves  hy 
performing  for  themselves  the  function  of 
negative  unity,  He  sajs :  "  In  jou  1  am 
well  pleased ;  1  am  reflected  in  you."  But 
to  the  wicked  he  is  a  coasumiiig  £re,  for 
they  do  not  assume  the  function  of  negn- 
tive  unity,  but  leave  it  to  be  used  toward 
them  from  ontside.  ]:hus,  too,  the  lower 
orders  of  existence  perish  through  this, 
that  their  negatife  unity  is  not  within  but 
without.  If  God  is  conceived  merely  as 
the  negative  noity,  and  the  creaturo  not  as 
self- determining,  we  have  the  standpoint 
of  Pantheism.  It  is  tbe  Brahm  which  be- 
comes alt,  and  all  returns  into  him  again. 
If  we  bad  such  a  God  we  should  only  teem 
to  be,  for  when  he  looked  at  ns  and  "placed 
ns  under  the  form  of  Eternity"  we  should 
Tanish.  But  in  culture  each  of  us  absorbs 
bis  "  not  me,"  just  as  "  a,"  in  the  illus- 
tration given  above,  became  abed  &o. 
Its  a-ncBS  was  destroyed  by  its  modifying 
("rounding  off")  its  own  peculiarity  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  rest,  and  thus  be- 
eoming  "cosmopolitan."  This  is  justly 
esteemed  the  profoundest  and  most  sacred 
dogma  of  tbe  Christian  Beligion  when 
stated  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
oompletest  unity  there  obtains  of  indepen- 
dent individuiilitiea.  All  higher  forma  of 
spirit  repeat  the  same  thought.  Govern- 
ment, e.  g.  is  the  Legislative,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  the  Executive.  Reaiat  the  Judi- 
ciary and  it  can,  in  the  exerciae  of  its  fun- 
ction, assume  executive  powers.  Each 
power  is  tbe  entire  organiam  viewed  from 


the  standpoint  of  one  of  its  pbaaes,  just 
•c  abc,  bac,ea  bjOietiie  same  totality, 
but  with  different  starting  points  assum' 
ed. 

The  aelf-detennining  being  is  the  being 
which  is  its  own  other,  and  hence  is  ite  own 
negative  unity.  Thus  it  can  never  be  a 
simple  moment  of  a  higher  being,  but  is 
essentinll  J  a  reflection  of  it.  Recognition 
is  the  highest  deed ;  it  belongs  to  tbe  stand- 
point of  the  Idea.  Upon  the  plane  of  com- 
prehension, tbe  unity  and  multiplicity  are 
mutually  destructive ;  npon  the  plane  of 
Idea  they  are  mutually  affirmative.  The 
more  creatures  in  whom  he  can  be  reflected, 
the  more  affirmations  of  God  there  are. 
Tbe  human  spirit  grows  solely  through  re- 
cognition. 

Remark.  This  is  the  only  standpoint 
that  is  absolutely  affirmative — all  others 
being  more  or  less  negative,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, self-opposed.  Tbe  stage  of  A«- 
man  cvtture  ia  the  moat  concrete  illustra- 
tion of  it.  Three  human  beings — A,  B,  and 
C — meet  and  form  a  community.  As  phys- 
ical beings  tbcy  exclude,  each  the  othera. 
Tbe  more  one  eats,  tbe  less  the  others  have 
to  cat.  Bat  spiritually  it  is  the  reverse: 
each  has  a  different  experience,  and  their 
giving  and  taking,  instead  of  diminisbing 
an;  one's  share,  increiues  it.  The  experi- 
ence of  A  ia  imparted  to  B,  and  converse- 
ly; and  so  also  both  share  with  G.  By 
this,  C  grows  through  tbe  culture  of  A  and 
B,  end  becomes  C  B  A  ;  B  develops  to  B 
C  A,  and  A  to  A  C  B  ;  all  is  gain :  no  loss, 
except  of  poverty.  Limitation  by  another 
makes  a  finite  being.  But  self-determina- 
tion is  tbe  process  of  being  one's  own 
"  other"  or  limit,  and  benoe  all  self-de- 
termined beings  are  totalities  or  micro- 
cosms, which,  though  independent,  reflect 
each  other,  i.  e<  they  make  themselves  in 
the  same  image.  Hence  the  "Preestab- 
liahed  Hiirmony"  exists  among  snob  be- 
ings. Each  is  its  own  negative.  Cogni- 
tion or  mind  is  the  form  of  being  which 
embodies  this. 

In  culture  we  have  an  absolutely  affirmti- 
tive  process,  for  tbe  reason  that  the  nega- 
tive, involved  in  the  cancelling  of  one's 
own  Idioajncraciee,  is  a  negative  of  whM 
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it  already  iiegfttiT«<  Heoce  the  unity  of 
God  is  not  in  uijiriae  impaired  by  the  ex- 
iBteDce  of  ft  cootiaually  iaoreaaing  number 
of  peifectod  beings.  Jn  proportion  to  their 
perfeolion  they  reflect  Him,  nod  their  com- 
plete lelf-detenaioation  is  juat  tb*t  com- 
plete re^iiation  of  Him  irhich  completea 
hie  eelf-cooBciouBQeSB.  Tliia  h&s  been 
oalled  Panttaeisia  by  those  who  confound 
thU  standpoint  wiUi  that  of  the  Compre- 
hcosion.  Pantheism  ie  impossible  with  a 
proper  insight  into  the  nature  of  self-con- 
aeiouBDCSB,  A  blind  force  fulfilling  its 
destiny,  and  giving  riae  to  various  orders 
of  beings  which  are  to  be  re-absorbad  by 
it, — if  one  fancies  this  to  be  Qod,  call  him 
a  Paotheiat,  for  Qod  is  thiin  merely  a  neg- 
ative unity,  and  creation  is  only  a  aeries 
of  momtnli.  But  If  one  considers  Cod 
to  be  the  Absolute  Person,  and  deduces  all 
Theology  from  Hia  aelf-couBciousneas,  aa 
Hegel  does,  he  cannot  be  called  a  Panthe- 
ist conaiatently  by  any  one  who  believes  in 
the  Goapel  of  St.  John,  It  ia  easy  to  see 
why  Hegel  bos  been  and  still  Is  regarded 
as  a  Pantheist.  When  he  asserts  the  self- 
coDscioasnesB  of  the  creature  to  be  the 
completion  of  the  Divine  self-consoioas- 
ness,  Uegd  merely  states  the  logical  con- 
stituents of  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Trin- 
ity. The  "  creature"  la  the  Son,  which  ia 
"  in  the  beginning."  All  time  muat  have 
presented  and  atill  preaenta  the  development 
of  creatures  into  eelf-conscioua  beings. 
Our  planet  began  a  short  time  since  to  do 
this.  "ThefuIlDesa  of  time  bad  come," 
and  the  final  stage  of  reflection  (which 
must  always  have  existed  in  the  Universe) 
began  on  the  earth,  or,  to  state  it  theologi- 
cally, "The  Son  waa  sent  to  redeem  this 
world."  To  think  that  Hegel  could  regard 
Ood  OS  becoming  oonscious  in  time — as 
passing  from  an  unconscious  state  to  a 
coQsaioaa  oue — ia  to  suppose  him  the 
weakest  of  philosophera.  Self-eonseiau»- 
nn>  caunot  be  "in  time,"  for  it  is  the 
"form  of  eternity,"  and  thus  time  la  not 
relative  to  it.  The  "  fleeting  show"  of 
History  does  not  louoh  the  self- conscious- 
ness of  God,  nor  does  it  touch  any  self- 
conscious  being  "  whoae  soul  Is  builded 
far  from  accident." 


CHAPTER  Vlll. 


WHAT  IS  THE   nUB   A 


I.  —  Reality  and  Potentiality, 

The  immediate  object  before  the  senses 
undergoes  change;  the  real  beoomea  po- 
tential, and  that  which  was  potential  be- 
oomes  real.  Witbout  the  potentiality  we 
could  have  had  no  change.  At  first  we  are 
apt  to  consider  the  real  as  the  entire  ex- 
istence and  to  ignore  the  potential;  bnt 
the  potential  will  not  be  treated  thns. 
Whatever  a  thing  can  become  is  as  valid 
OS  what  it  Is  already.  The  properties  of  a 
thing  by  which  it  exists  for  us,  are  its  re- 
lations to  other  beings,  and  benee  are 
rather  its  defieiencia  than  its  being  per  m. 
Thus  the  sharpness  in  the  acid  woa  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  hunger  of  the  same  for 
alkali;  the  sbarperit  woa,  the  louder  waa  its 
call  for  alkali.  Thus  the  very  concreteness 
of  a  thing  is  rather  the  process  of  its  poten- 
tialities. To  illnstrate  this:  we  have  a 
circle  of  possibilities  belonging  to  a  thing — 
only  one  of  them  is  real  at  a  time  ;  it  is, 
fir  instance,  water,  whose  potentialities 
are  vapor,  liquid,  and  solid.  Its  reality  ia 
only  a  part  of  Ita  total  being,  as  in  the 
ease  of  water  it  was  only  one-third  of 
itself  at  any  given  temperature.  Yet  the 
real  is  tbroughoat  qualified  by  the  poten- 
tial. In  change,  the  real  is  being  acted 
upon  by  the  potential  under  the  form 
of  "ontaide  influences."  the  pyramid 
is  not  air,  but  the  air  oontinnally  aote 
upon  it,  and  the  pyramid  ia  in  a  eon- 
tinual  proceaa  of  decomposition  ;  its  poten- 
tiality is  contlnnally  exhibiting  its  nature. 
We  know  by  seeing  a  thing  undergo  change 
what  its  potentialities  are.  In  the  process 
of  change  is  manifested  the  activity  of  the 
potentialities  which  are  thus  negative  to  it. 
If  a  thing  had  no  negative  it  would  not 
change.  The  real  is  nothing  but  the  sur- 
face upon  which  the  potential  write*  its 
nature;  It  is  the  field  of  strife  between 
the  potentlalitiea.  The  real  persiata  in  ex- 
istence through  the  potential  which  ia  in 
eotttinaal  process  with  it.  Thns  we  ore 
led  to  regard  the  product  of  the  two  aa  the 
This  we  call  Aetuatitj/. 
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Jt  Thonght  on  ^akapeart. 


n. — AeluaUtt/, 

Thi)  ■otnsl  Is  a  procMa,  and  la  erer  tbe 
lome  ;  ita  two  aides,  are  the  real  and  the 
potential,  nnd  the  real  it  maoifeated  no 
more  and  no  lesa  than  the  potentialities,  in 
the  proBoaa  which  oonatantlj  goea  on.  The 
reiJ  is  annulled  bj  the  potential,  and 
Ifaa  latter  becomea  the  real,  only  to  be 
again  replaced.  If  in  the  circle  of  poa- 
sibiiitiCB  whiah  make  up  the  entire  being 
of  a  thing,  that  which  ia  real  bean  a  amall 
proportion  to  the  rest,  the  real  ia  Tcry  an- 
atable,  for  the  potencialitiea  ara  to  that 
eitent  actively  negative  to  it.  Bnt  let  the 
aphere  of  the  real  be  relatively  large,  and 
we  have  a  more  stable  being — there  ia  leaa 
to  deatroy  it  and  more  to  aiutain  it — it  ia 
a  higher  order  of  being.  If  the  whole 
oirale  of  ita  being  were  real  it  would  coin- 
aide  with  ita  actuality,  it  wonld  be  self- 
related,  esiat  for  itself,  and  this  would  be 
the  ozistence  of  the  Idea. 

m —  The  Aeluai  U  the  ttalioJuU. 

The  higheat  urn  ia  toward  porfection ; 
and  thia  is  pnraoed  in  the  oaaoelliag  of 
the  fluita,  partiiil  or  incomplete,  by  adding 
to  it  ita  other  or  oomplemeot — that  wbioh 
it  lacka  of  the  Total  or  Perfect.  Since 
tbia  complement  ia  ths  potential,  and  aioee 
thia  potential  ia  and  oan  be  the  only  agent 
that  acts  upon  and  modifies  the  real,  it 
followB  that  all  prooeaa  ia  puranant  of  the 
higbeat  aim^  and  since  the  actual  ia  the  pro- 
ceaa  itself,  it  foltowa  that  the  actual  ia  the 
tealiiatico  of  the  Beat  or  of  the  RatiODal. 


A  aomewhat  has  a  low  order  of  exiatenee 
-  if  the  sphere  of  ita  reality  ia  amall  com- 
pared to  that  of  ita  potentiality.  Bnt  (fac 
lower  ita  order  the  more  swift  and  aiire 
are  the  potenti  alii  tea  in  their  work.  Henee 
no  matter  how  bad  anything  la,  the  very 
best  thing  ia  being  wrought  upon  it.  Seise 
the  moments  of  the  world-history,  and 
state  preciaely  whnt  they  lacked  of  the 
complete  realization  of  apirit,  and  one  will 
aee  clearly  that  each  phase  perished  by 
having  juat  that  added  to  it  which  it  most 
of  all  needed. 

tT,~"The  Form  qf  Etemily." 

To  tbink  according  to  Beaaon  is  to  think 
things  under  the  form  of  Eternity,  says 
Spicoia  [Set  tub  quadam  tpede  attemi- 
tati*  ptrcipere).  The  Form  of  Eternity  ia 
what  we  have  found  aa  the  true  actual. 
The  Phenomenal  world  ia  the  eonitant 
apeotaole  wherein  each  and  all  is  plaeed 
under  the  form  of  Eternity.  When  thia  ia 
done,  all  xmmeaiatt  (or  mechanical)  being 
appears  in  a  state  of  transition  }  all  medi- 
ated being  appears  as  a  merely  relative, 
i.  e.  aa  eziating  in  what  lies  beyond  it;  all 
obtoluleltf  mediated  (i.  e.  self-determined) 
being  appears  in  a  state  of  development. 
In  the  fitat  and  aeoood  atagea  the  indivi- 
dual loaea  ita  identity.  In  tbe  third  stage 
tbe  process  ia  one  of  unfoldicg,  and  henoe 
the  continual  realising  of  a  more  vivid  per- 
sonal identity,  Thna  the  Form  of  Eternity 
ia  to  tbe  conscious  being  the  realiaation  of 
his  Immortality. 


A    THOUGHT    ON    SHAKESPEARE. 


To  say  that  bhakespeaie  excels  others  by      waya  gives  us  a  oonsiatent  oharaeter.    Uis 


virtue  of  the  genius  wbioh  enables  him  to 
throw  htmaelf  for  tbe  time  completely  into 
each  of  tEie  charaotera  he  repreaenta,  ia  to 
say  a  very  common-place  thing,  and  yet  it 
will  bear  repeating. 

Bis  spirit  was  so  many-sided,  so  univer- 
sal, that  it  was  able  to  take  all  forma  and 
perfectly  to  fit  itself  to  each,  ao  that  he  al- 


persooagea  are  individuals  whose  every 
word  agrees  with  every  other  they  have 
■poken,  and  while  tbe  apirit  which  ma<r«a 
In  them  Is  Sbakeapeare,  be  ia  all,  yet  ao 
one  of  them. 


He  does  not  consciously  go  to  woik  to 
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fwhiqn  a  obarncter,  nor  doei  be  aak  bim- 
■elf  what  that  character  Bhall  «aj  under 
Ihs  giTen  ciroamitances,  bat  hia  >ou1,  be- 
iog  CEtpable  of  all,  takes  od  for  tbe  time 
the  form  of  the  oharaoter,  and  than  speaks 
tha  things  which  are  moat  natural  to  itself 
in  that  form.  So  entirclj  is  thii  the  case, 
that  a  comparisoa  of  tbe  way  io  which  one 
af  hia  peraooagea  eondaeta  himself  under 
different  circumstances,  is  sure  to  amaae 
OB  as  we  discover  the  fine  touebea  b;  wbicb 
tbe  Doitj  of  tha  character  is  preaeired. 
Goethe's  chBTsetera  grow — are  io  a  state  of 
beaaminE-  Shakespeare's  are  grown:  they 
are  crjetalliied.  The  problem  with  Goethe 
ii,  the  development  of  a  character  through 
growth ;  Shakespeare's  :  given  a  certain 
efaaraeter  and  a  oertaia  collision,  how 
will  the  given  character  demean  itself? 
Tbe  conmon  man  with  an  effort  could  tell 
what  ht  himttif  would  have  done  ouder 
anch  and  eucb  circomstanoes,  but  Shake- 
speare could  have  done  all  thingt,  and 
grasping  one  side  of  himself  he  holds  it, 
and  showa  it  for  one  peraon,  and  another 
for  another.  He  never  confaeaa — never 
changea.  Tbe  divine  inspiration  avraja 
bim.  The  power  to  do  ibis,  tbe  Universal 
which  can  take  on  alt  and  be  all,  ia  geniaa. 
Thia  is  not  claimed  a«  new  in  anj  aeuae. 
I  simplj  wiab  to  illuatrate  its  truth  with 
regard  t»  the  suitors  of  Portia,  by  noticing 
how  perfectly  the  feelings  wbiob  eacb  ez- 
preaaes  after  the  result  of  his  choice  ia  ap- 
parent, are  the  outcome  of  the  feelinga 
which  decided  tbe  choice. 

Tbe  three  eels  of  comments  on  tbe  cas- 
kets and  tbeir  mottoes,  betraj  three  on- 
tirelj  different  men.  Their  minds  move 
differently;  tbey  are  actuated  habitaally 
by  different  motives,  and  tbe  results  of  the 
same  failure  in  Morocco  and  Arragon  are 
noticeably  different.  They  are  placed  in 
precisely  the  same  cireamstances.  They 
are  both  disappointed,  but  observe  how 
differently  they  demean  themselves.  Mo- 
rocco wastes  no  words.  Hia  mood  changea 
iDStantly  from  a  doubting  hope  to  despond- 
ency and  heartfelt  grief,  so  powerfal  that 
it  deprives  bim  of  all  speecb.  He  goes  at 
once.  But  Arragon  speaks  a*  if  be  bad 
been  deoeived,  Firat — *'  How  tnnoh  un- 
like art  thou  to  Portia  I"  That  ia,  I  waa 
16 
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led  to  auppoae  one  thing ;  I  have  been  mis- 
led. Then  —  "  How  much  unlike  my 
hopes!"  but,  indignation  and  wounded 
pride  gaining  tbe  aieendeney — "  and  my 
daervingt!"  He  re-reada  the  motto,  and 
grows  more  angry  still.  He  has  not  been 
treated  fairly,  and  at  last,  fot^etting  him- 
self, he  turns  round  to  Portia  with  the 
fierce,  direct  question,  "Are  mydeaertano 
better?"  Portia  ahowa  her  appreciation 
of  bia  atate  of  mind  by  her  evasion,  plain- 
ly intimating  that  be  had  gone  too  far  in 
his  manner  of  addressing  her.  Hia  very 
words  are  rough  and  uncourteous  in  their 
abruptness.  His  question  was  rude  bo- 
cause  so  personal.  In  bis  haste  be  has  not 
even  noticed  the  writing,  which  now  sur- 
priaes  bim,  as,  feeling  her  quiet  rebuke,  he 
turns  back  to  tbe  casket  to  hide  his  embar- 
rassment, and  he  reads.  During  the  read- 
ing  he  begins  to  be  conacioua  that  he  has 
been  angry  without  reason,  and  that  he 
has  not  had  control  enough  of  himself  to 
ooueeal  the  fact.  That  be  ia  not  a  fool  ia 
shown  by  his  conaciousnesa  that  he  has 
behaved  like  one  in  giving  away  to  his 
temper,  and  at  this  oonsciousness  begins 
to  dawn  on  him,  he  is  ashamed  of  himself 
for  having  been  provoked,  and  desires  to 
be  gone  as  soon  as  possible.  He  has  had  a 
revelation  of  himself  which  is  not  agreea- 
hla,  and  he  turns  to  depart,  no  longer  angry 
with  Portia,  but  so  angry  with  binuelf 
that  he  almoat  forgets  to  bid  the  lady 
adieu.  But  suddenly  reminded  that  she  is 
there,  he  assumea  again  bis  usual,  ooartly^ 
outside  aelf,  and  half  in  apology  for  hia 
anger  and  rudeness,  which  might  have  led 
her  to  auppoae  that  he  would  forget  hia 
promise,  half  to  reoall  himself  to  himself, 
be  awkwardly  eoda  the  scene  by  aaaoring 
her  that  be  means  to  keep  his  word. 

Now,  why  should  Morocco  never  for  ona 
inatant  loae  bis  gentlemanly  bearing,  while 
Arragon  so  wholly  foi^ets  hioMelf  ?  Turn 
back  to  the  oomments  before  tbe  choice, 
and  we  have  tbe  key  at  oooa. 

In  their  remarks  on  th»  leaden  chest  we 
see  at  first  bow  much  more  quiekly  than 
Morocco,  Arragon  rushes  at  oonoloaiona. 
The  former  beoomea  at  onoe  thoughtful, 
and  does  not  paas  by  even  that  nnattraot- 
ivo  metal  without  earefol  paulog.    After 
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rending  »I]  Uiree  mottoea  onoe,  he  reada 
slowly  the  inaoription  on  the  le&deti  casket 
agaio,  and  begios  to  repeat  it  a  secood 
time.  Ha  feels  thoroughly  how  mnch  de- 
ponda  on  the  ohoioe,  and  is  self -diatrnetf  ul. 
Finding  that  be  can  gain  no  anggeation 
from  the  ladj,  he  conunsnda  himaelf  for 
help  to  the  gods  before  he  prooeeda.  He 
ia  not  the  man  to  be  daunted  hj  a  threat, 
and  thinka  be  detects  in  that  very  threat  a 
false  ring.  Be  fa  oonaoioaa  of  high  mo- 
tives] bat  not  in  Toaity,  and  be  deoidea 
advaraely,  giving  areoson.  But  Arragon, 
before  aarreyingtbewholegTOaDd,  decides 
at  oooe  about  the  firat  he  sees,  and  the 
gummary  way  in  which  hs  dismiaaes  all 
^conaideration  of  the  leaden  oaaket,  aavora 
strongly  of  aelf-Mteem.  There  ia  a  sort 
of  bravado  in  the  sudden  words  without  a 
moment's  pause :  "You  shall  took  fairer  ere 
I  give  or  hazard !"  The  very  use  of  "shall" 
with  the  second  person,  forces  Into  view  the 
will  of  the  speaker.  He  does  not  turn  to 
Portia.  Ho  ia  quits  capable  of  directing  hia 
own  actiona  without  help  from  any  god. 

As  Morooco  considers  the  ailver,  the 
principal  thing  that  attraota  hia  attention 
is  its  "  virgin  hue."  (Remark  that  Arragon 
■ndsr  the  same  Qireumstanoea  calls  it  a 
"treasure  house.")  He  again  begins 
thoughtfully  to  repeat ;  and  again  mark 
the  self -distrust.  There  is  an  exquisitely 
delicate  touch  of  this  in — 

•'Jttbmit'wtiuUibxaj  mItmaUm, 

Thoo  dot  a—Ti  noacli." 

Belying  on  the  judgment  of  others,  rather 
than  on  his  own,  but  conscious  too  that 
tbers  is  good  ground  for  the  estimation  in 
which  he  knows  himself  held,  the  cbival- 
lous  admiration  with  which  he  looks  up  to 
the  woman  be  desires,  comes  in  here  sud- 
denly with  a  donbt  whether  if  all  that  is 
thought  of  bin)  is  deserved,  it  ia  enon);h 
to  win  a  pearl  of  ao  great  price.  Hia  con- 
■dooe  manhood  refuses,  however,  to  weak- 
m  Itself  by  doubting,  and  he  again  repeats 
the  ctaaae  on  which  be  stopped  before.  He 
toes  back  to  the  thought  of  the  estimation 
in  whioh  he  is  held  ;  he  thinks  of  his  no- 
ble birth,  of  hia  princely  fortnne,  of  hia 
gracea,  and  qualities  of  breeding,  and 
enumerating  all  theae,  he  prove*  his  title 
to  a  better  nobility  by  the  sadden  thought 
that  the  lore  he  bear*  her  !■  eBOugb  to 


^  Thotight  on  SKakupean. 


make  bim  deserve  her  were  she  never  ao 
precious,  and  on  that,  and  that  alone,  ha 
rests  his  claim.  Bat  before  deciding  h« 
will  read  again  from  the  gold  oaaket,  and 
hia  ezolamationa  on  it  are  only  a  ooutimna- 
tion  of  hia  previous  thought.  It  seeais 
perfectly  plain  to  him  that  this  muat  be  tb* 
fortunate  caaket.  In  his  generons  love  he 
forgets  himself  entirely,  and  as  it  were  to 
show  her  how  wholly  he  believes  inber,lie 
makes  hia  selection  here.  Why  ehould  faa 
be  angry  at  the  failure  ?  He  had  no  self- 
assertion  to  be  wounded.  If  be  deaer*«d 
her,  it  was  only  because  he  loved  her ;  and 
if  hedidnotdeserveherjltwasonlyboeanae 
she  was  more  than  any  one  oould  deserve. 

As  Arragon,  after  passing  by  the  leed, 
turns  to  the  gold,  he  begins  to  be  a  little 
more  cautious,  and  repeats  like  Moroeef>. 
But  his  mind,  insteat^  of  turning  at  onoe 
to  Portia  as  the  only  prise  in  the  world 
wholly  desirable,  begins  from  a  lofty  emi- 
nence of  superiority  to  oritioise  otheiw 
whom  he  oalls  the  "  fool  multitude."  He 
will  not  ohoose  what  many  men  desire,  be- 
oause  he  prefers  to  keep  ont  of  the  ranks* 
No  democrat,  bnt  a  proud  aristocrat  is  he, 
and  so  the  gold  casket  ia  set  aside.  After 
reading  from  the  next,  he  begins  to  oriti- 
oise again.  It  seems  as  if  hestood  outside 
of  al!  the  world  and  oooUy  reviewed  it. 
On  consideration  be  is  quite  sure  tbat  there 
is  no  danger  of  his  losing  his  plaee  even  if 
"  tme  honor  were  purohased  by  the  merit 
of  the  wearer,"  and  baaing  bis  eboioe  fra 
his  belief  that  he  deserves  sucoeaa,  he  or- 
ders peremptorily  the  opening  of  the 
"  treasure  houae." 

Ia  it  not  moat  natural  that  with  sneh 
feelings,  suoh  self-complacency,  be  ahoald 
be  angry  wben  he  Gnda  he  has  made  a  mis- 
takeF  Nothing  can  be  more  galling  to  a 
proud  spirit  than  to  discover  tbat  the  eati- 
mation  set  upon  him  by  others  la  lower 
than  that  be  sets  upon  himself. 

It  was  not  our  parpoae  to  compare  Bea- 
sanio's  eomments  with  the  others.  Let  na 
say  only  that  he  evidently  prises  sinoerit; 
above  all  other  virtues,  and  prefers  a  leed- 
en  casket  that  la  lead  all  throngh,  to  apold- 
en  one  that  is  g^ld  only  on  the  oataide, 
and  so  he  wins  the  woman,  who,  as  she 
shows  OS  a  moment  afterwards,  ia  siBoere 
epongh  to  deaetve  to  be  won. 
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LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S  "  LAST  SUPPER," 


[The  following  extncti  froin  Goethe'i  trentnieiit  of  tbe  muter-piece  af  Leonardo  da   Vinci 

1  _. ^! .  .!__  c  T  __i_  ._.  o__,j(y^  pending  ihe  diiuumlon  of  a  fine  t '-- 

ented  to  ui  b;  the  tmnilator  we  print 
a  ezhibitian  of  Goethe'i  thorongh  e 


The  La«t  Sapper  •  ■  •  wai 
pMDt«d  upon  th«  wall  of  the  nonutary 
dUe  Gr(»l«,  atUilan.  The  placa  where 
tiie  piolnre  ij  punted  mast  flrat  be  consid- 
ered,  for  here  the  akill  of  the  artist  ap- 
pun  in  its  inoit  bTilliant  light.  What 
oonid  be  fitter  and  nobler  for  a  refeatoij 
than  a  parting  meal,  which  ahonld  be  an 
objeot  of  rererenoe  to  the  whole  world  for 
all  fntora  time.  Several  yean  ago,  when 
traTslIiag,  we  behold  this  dining-room  still 
andestrojed.  Opposite  the  eutranos  on 
the  narrow  eide,  stood  the  table  of  the 
prior,  on  both  sides  of  him  the  tables  of 
the  monks,  all  of  whiob  were  raised  a  step 
from  the  floor — and  when  tbe  visitor  turn- 
ed round,  he  saw  painted  on  the  foarth, 
above  the  doors,  whloh  are  of  bat  mod- 
erate height,  a  foarth  table,  and  Christ 
and  his  disoiples  seated  at  it,  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  society.  At  meal  times  it 
maat  have  been  a  telling  sight,  when  the 
tables  of  tbe  prior  and  Christ  look^  upon 
eaoh  other  as  two  opposite  pictnres,  and 
the  moiO'B  at  their  places  fo and  themselves 
enclosed  between  tbem.  And  just  on  this 
acconnt  the  skill  of  the  artist  was  com- 
pelled to  take  the  existing  tables  of  the 
monks  as  a  pattern.  Also,  the  table-cloth, 
with  its  folds  Btill  visible  with  its  work- 
ed stripM  and  tied  comers,  was  taken  from 
(ha  wash-room  of  the  monastery.  The 
platoa,  dishes,  caps,  and  other  vessels,  are 
like  those  wbloh  the  monks  nsed. 

Here  was  no  attempt  at  imitating  an  nn- 
certain  antiqnated  costnme  ;  it  wonld  have 
been  highly  Improper  to  stretch  ont  the 
holy  company  apon  enshiona  in  this  place. 
No,  the  plotnre  mast  be  bronght  near  to 
the  present ;  Christ  mast  take  his  last  sap- 
per vrith  the  Dominioans  at  Milan.  Also, 
in  many  other  respects,  tbe  painting  must 
have  prodooed  a  great  effect ;  the  thirteen 
figures  about  ten  feet  above  the  floor,  one- 


half  larger  than  lif  e-siie,  take  up  the  space 
of  twenty-eight  feet  in  length.  Only  two 
whole  figures  can  be  seen  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  table,  the  rest  are  half-fignres  ; 
and  here,  too,  tbe  artist  found  his  advan- 
t^e  in  the  necessity  of  the  circumatanocs. 
Every  moral  expression  belongs  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  body,  and  the  feet  in  sncb 
oases  are  everywhere  in  the  way.  Tbe 
artisi  has  created  here  twelve  half-fignres, 
whose  laps  and  knees  are  aovered  by  the 
table  and  table-cloth,  but  whose  feet  are 
scarcely  visible  in  tbe  modest  twilight  be- 
neath. Let  us  now  imagine  ourselves  in 
the  place ;  let  us  consider  the  moral  repose 
which  prevails  in  such  a  monastic  dining- 
hall,  and  let  ns  admire  the  artist  who  bus 
infused  into  his  picture,  powerful  emotion, 
passionate  movement,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  kept  his  work  within  the  bounds  of 
Nature,  and  thus  brings  it  in  close  contrast 
with  the  nearest  reality. 

The  means  of  excitement  by  which  the 
artist  arouses  the  quiet  holy  group,  ore 
the  words  of  the  Master ;  "  There  is  one 
among  yon  who  shall  betray  me  I"  They 
are  spoken — tbe  whole  company  falls  into 
disquiet ;  but  he  inclines  his  head,  with 
looks  cast  down  ;  the  whole  attitade>  the 
motion  of  the  arms,  of  the  hands,  every- 
thing repeats  with  heavenly  submission 
the  unhappy  words  :  Tes,  it  is  not  other- 
wise, there  is  one  among  you  who  •hall 
betray  me ! 

Before  we  go  farther,  we  must  point  ont 
a  happy  device  whereby  Leonardo  princi- 
pally enlivened  his  pictore ;  it  is  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hands  j  this  device,  however, 
only  an  Italian  could  disoovei.  With  bis 
nation,  the  whole  body  is  full  of  anima- 
tion }  every  limb  participates  in  the  ex- 
pression of  feeling,  of  psssian,  even  of 
thought.  By  Torions  motions  and  formi 
of  the  hand,  he  expresses:  "What  do  I 
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oarel— Come  Lither!— This  is  a  rogae  ! 
bewbre  of  him ! — Ue  sball  not  live  loog ! — 
Thie  is  &  main  point  (—Observe  thia  well, 
iiij  hearers  !"  To  such  a  national  peca- 
liarity  Leonardo,  who  observbd  everj  oh&r- 
acteriaiic  point  with  the  closest  attention, 
muet  have  turned  his  careful  -eye.  Id  this 
respect,  the  present  picture  is  unique,  and 
one  can  scarcelv  observe  it  enough.  Everj 
look  and  movement  perfcctlj  correspond, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  combined 
and  contrasted  position  of  the  limbs,  com- 
prehensibio  at  a  glance,  nnd  wrought  out  in 
the  most  praisevOTthy  munner. 

The  figures  on  both  sides  of  the  iiaviour 
may  be  considered  by  threes,  aod  each  of 
these  again  must  be  thought  into  a  unity, 
pinced  in  relation,  and  still  held  in  con- 
nection with  its  neighbors.  First,  on  the 
right  side  of  Cbrist,  are  John,  Judas,  and 
Peter.  Peter  the  most  distant,  in  conso- 
nance with  hia  violent  character,  when  he 
hears  the  word  of  the  Lord,  haateoB  up  be- 
hind Judas,  who,  looking  up  afTrigbted, 
bendsforwardoverthe  table,  and  balds  with 
bis  right  hand  firmly  closed,  the  purse,  but 
with  the  left  makes  an  involuntary  nervous 
movement,  as  if  he  would  say  i  What's 
that?  What  does  that  mean?  In  the 
meanwhile  Peter  has  with  bis  left  hand 
•eiied  the  right  Bboulder  of  John,  who  is 
inclined  towards  him,  and  points  to  Christ, 
and  at  the  same  time  urges  the  beloved 
disciple  to  ask  who  the  traitor  is.  He 
strikes  a  knife-handle,  wbicb  he  holds  in 
his  Tight  band,  inadvertently  into  the 
riba  of  Judaa,  whereby  the  affrighted 
forward  movement,  which  upsets  the  salt- 
cellar,  is  happily  brought  out.  This  group 
may  be  aonsidered  as  the  one  which  was 
first  thought  out  by  the  artist;  it  is  the 
most  perfect. 

If  now  upon  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord 
immediate  vengeance  is  threatened,  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  motion,  there  ariaes 
upon  his  left  the  liveliest  horror  and  de> 
testation  of  the  treachery.  James,  the 
eider,  bends  back  from  fear,  extends  his 
arms,  stares  with  his  head  bowed  down 
as  one  who  sees  before  him  the  monster 
which  ho  has  just  heard  of.  Thomas  peers 
from  behind  his  shoulder,  and  approaching 
the  Saviour,  raises  the  index  of  his  right 
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hand  to  his  forehead.  Philip,  the  third  of 
this  group,  rounds  it  off  in  the  loveliest 
manner ;  be  has  risen,  bends  toward  the 
tUster,  lays  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and 
declares  with  the  greatest  clearnees  :  Lord, 
it  is  not  I !  Thou  knowest  ft !  Then  seest 
my  pare  heart.    It  is  not  I ! 

And  now,  the  last  three  figures  of  this 
group  give  us  now  material  for  thought; 
they  talk  with  one  another  about  the  terri- 
ble thing  which  they  have  just  heard. 
Matthew,  with  a  Eeslous  motion,  turns  his 
face  to  the  left  toward  hia  two  compsnioni ; 
bis  hands,  on  the  contrary,  he  stretches 
with  rapidity  towards  his  master,  and  thos, 
by  the  most  ingenious  artifice,  unites  hia 
own  group  with  the  previous  one.  Thad- 
deus  shows  the  most  violent  surprise,  doubt 
and  suspicion  ;  be  has  laid  hia  left  hand 
open  upon  the  table,  and  has  raised  the 
right  in  a  manner  as  if  he  intended  to 
strike  his  left  hand  with  the  back  of  the 
right — a  movement  which  one  still  seea  in 
men  of  nature  when  they  wish  to  eipresi 
at  an  aneipected  occurrence  :  Have  I  net 
said  so  ?  Have  I  not  always  supposed  it  1 
Simon  sits  at  the  end  of  the  table,  full  of 
dignity — we  therefore  see  hit  whole  figure  j 
he,  the  eldest  of  all,  is  clothed  with  rich 
folds;  his  countenance  and  movements 
show  that  be  ia  astonished  and  refiecting, 
not  excited,  scarcely  moved. 

If  we  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  table,  we  see  Bartholomew,  who 
stands  upon  his  right  foot,  with  the  left 
crossed  over  it ;  he  ia  supporting  his  in- 
clined body  by  resting  both  hande  firmly 
upon  the  table.  He  listens,  probably  to 
hear  what  John  will  find  out  from  the 
Lord;  for,  in  general,  the  incitement  ot 
the  favorite  disciple  aeems  to  proceed  from 
this  entire  side.  James,  the  younger,  be- 
side and  behind  Bartholomew,  lays  his  left 
hand  upon  Peter's  shoulder,  just  as  Peter 
lays  his  upon  the  shoulder  of  John,  bat 
James  does  so  mildly,  seeking  explanation 
only,  whereas  Peter  already  threatens  ven- 
2eanoe. 

And  thus,  as  Peter  readhes  behind  Jndas, 
BO  James  the  younger  reaches  behind  An- 
drew, wbo,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
figures,  shows  with  bis  half-raised  arms, 
his  expanded  hands  in  front,  a  decided  «x- 
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preiBion  of  horror,  irbicb  appeara  only 
onoe  in  thi»  piotnre,  while  in  other  worki 
of  less  geoiaB,  and  of  less  profound 
tfaoaght,  it  recurs  unfortunately  only  too 


Before  we  now  come  to  imitations  of  our 
painting,  of  which  the  Dumber  amounts  to 
about  tbirtj,  we  must  make  some  reference 
to  tbe  subject  of  copies  generally.  Such 
did  not  come  into  use  until  everybody  ood- 
fesscd  that  art  had  reached  its  culminating 
point,  whereupon,  inferior  tulenta,  looking 
at  the  works  of  the  greater  maslers,  de- 
spaired of  producing  by  tbeir  own  skill  any- 
tbing  similar,  either  in  imitation  of  nature, 
or  from  tbe  idea ;  and  art,  which  now 
dwindled  into  mere  handioraft,  began  to 
repeat  its  own  creations.  Ibis  inability 
on  the  part  of  most  of  tbe  artists  did  not 
remain  a  secret  to  tbe  lovers  of  art,  who, 
not  beiag  able  always  to  turn  to  tbe  first 
masters,  called  upon  and  paid  inferior  tal- 
ents, inasmucb  as  they  preferred,  in  order 
not  to  receire  something  altogether  desti- 
tute of  skill,  to  order  imitations  of  recog- 
aiied  works,  with  a  view  to  being  well 
served  in  some  defree.  This  new  proce- 
dure was  favored,  from  reasons  of  illiber- 
ality  and  orerbaste  by  oirners  no  less  than 
by  artists,  and  art  lowered  itself  advisedly 
by  setting  ont  with  the  purpose  to  copy. 

In  tbe  fifteenth  century,  as  well  as  ia  tbe 
previous  one,  artists  entertaiaed  a  high 
idea  of  themselves  and  their  art,  and  did 
not  readily  content  tbemsehes  with  repeat- 
ing the  iuTentioneof  others  ;  hence  we  find 
DO  real  copies  dating  from  that  period — a 
circumstance  to  which  every  friend  of  the 
history  of  art  will  do  well  to  give  heed. 
Inferior  arts  no  doubt  made  use  of  higher 
patterns  for  smaller  works,  as  in  the  case 
of  JViel/o  and  other  enamelled  work,  aud, 
of  course,  when  from  religious  or  other 
motives,  a  repetition  was  desired,  people 
contented  themselves  with  an  accurate  im- 
itation, which  only  approiimately  eipress- 
ed  the  movement  and  action  of  the  orig- 
inal, without  paying  any  close  regard  to 
form  and  color.  Hence  in  the  richest  gal- 
leries we  find  DO  copy  previous  to  the  six- 
teenth century. 
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.But  now  came  the  time,  when,  through 
the  agency  of  a  few  extraordinary  men — 
among  whom  our  Leonardo  must  be  reck- 
oned and  considered  as  the  first — art  in 
every  one  of  its  parts  attained  to  perfec- 
tion; people  lenrni^d  to  see  and  to  judge 
better,  and  now  the  desire  for  imitations  of 
first-class  work  was  not  difficult  to  satisfy, 
particularly  in  those  schools  to  which  large 
numbers  of  scholars  crowded,  and  in  which 
the  works  of  tbe  master  were  greatly  in 
request.  And  yet,  at  that  time,  this  desire 
was  confined  to  smaller  works  wbiah  could 
be  easily  compared  with  the  originals  and 
judged.  As  regards  larger  works,  the  case 
was  quite  diSerent  at  that  time  from  what 
it  was  at  a  later  period,  because  the  origi- 
nal cannot  be  compared  with  tbe  copies, 
and  also  because  such  orders  are  rare. 
Thus,  then,  art,  as  well  as  its  lovers,  oon* 
tented  itself  with  copies  on  a  small  scale, 
and  a  great  deal  of  liberty  was  allowed  to 
the  copyist,  and  the  results  of  this  arbitra- 
ry procedure  showed  themselves,  in  au 
overpowering  degree,  in  the  few  coses  in 
which  copies  on  a  large  scale  were  desired. 
These  indeed  were  generally  copies  of 
copies,  and,  what  is  more,  generally  execut- 
ed from  copies  on  a  smaller  scale,  worked 
out  far  away  from  tbe  original,  often  from 
mere  drawings,  or  even  perhaps  from  mem- 
ory. Job-painters  now  increased  by  the 
dozen,  and  worked  for  lower  prices  ;  peo- 
ple made  household  ornaments  of  painting  ; 
taste  died  out ;  copies  increased  and  dark- 
ened the  walls  of  ante-chambers  and  stair- 
cases j  hungry  beginners  lived  on  poor  pny, 
by  repeating  the  moat  important  works  on 
every  scale ;  yea,  many  paiaters  passed 
the  whole  of  their  lives  in  simply  copying ; 
but  even  then  an  amount  of  deviation  ap- 
peared in  every  copy,  either  a  notion  of 
tbe  person  for  whom  it  was  painted,  or  a 
whim  of  the  painter,  or  perhaps  a  preeump- 
tnous  wish  to  be  original. 

In  addition  to  this  came  the  demand  for 
worked  tapestry,  in  which  paintingwas  not 
content  to  look  dignified,  except  when 
tricked  out  with  gold  ;  and  tbe  most  mag- 
nificent pictures  were  considered  meagre 
and  wretched,  because  they  were  grave  and 
simple;  therefore  tbe  copyist  in1rodui;<.d 
-buildings    and    landscapes    ia  the   book- 
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ground,  ornameDte  on  the  drenea,  aureoles 
or  crowDB  around  tbe  he&da,  aod  further, 
Btranglj  fonned  chtldrea,  animals,  obime- 
roa,  groteaqnes,  and  other  fooleries.  It 
often  happened,  also,  that  an  artiet,  who 
believed  in  bis  own  powers  of  inTentioa, 
reoeived  by  the  will  of  a  olient  who  oould 
not  appreofate  his  capabilities,  a  oommiB' 
sion  to  copy  another  person's  work,  and 
since  be  did  so  with  relaotanae,  he  wished 
to  appear  original  here  and  there,  and 
therefore  made  changes  or  additions  as 
knowledge,  or  perhaps  vanity,  suggested. 
Sach  ocoarrenaes  took  place  of  course  ac- 
cording to  tbe  demands  of  place  and  time. 
Many  figures  were  used  for  purposes  quite 
different  from  those  for  whioh  tbey  had 
been  intended  by  their  first  producers. 
Secular  subjects  were,  by  means  of  a  few 
additions,  changed  into  religious  ones; 
heathen  gods  and  heroes  had  to  aabmit  to 
be  martyrs  and  CTangelieta.  Often  also, 
tbe  artist,  for  instraotion  or  exercise  to 
himself,  had  copied  some  figure  from  a  cel- 
ebrated work,  nod  now  be  added  to  it  some- 
tbiog  of  bis  own  invention  in  order  to  tam 
it  into  a  saleable  picture.  Finally,  we  may 
certainly  ascribe  a  part  of  the  corraption 
of  art  to  the  discovery  and  abuse  of  cop- 
per-plate engravings,  which  supplied  job- 
painters  with  crowds  of  foreign  inventions, 
BO  that  no  one  any  longer  studied,  and 
painting  at  last  reached  such  a  low  ebb  that 
it  got  mixed  ap  with  mechanical  works. 
In  the  first  place,  the  copper-plate  engra- 
vinga  tbemselvea  were  different  from  the 
originals,  and  whoever  copied  them  multi- 
plied the  changes  according  to  bis  own  or 
other  peoples'  conviction  or  wbim.  The 
same  thing  happened  precisely  in  the  case 
of  drawings  j  artists  took  sketches  of  tbe 
most  remarkable  subjects  in  Borne  and 
Florence,  in  order  to  produce  arbitrary 
repetitions  of  them  when  they  returned 
home. 

corns  Of  rna  sdppeb. 
In  view  of  the  above,  we  shall  be  able  to 
judge  what  is  to  be  expected,  more  or  less, 
of  copies  of  the  Supper,  although  the  ear- 
liest were  executed  contemporaneously  ; 
for  the  work  made  a  great  sensation,  and 
other  monasteries  desired  similar  works. 


Of  the  numerous  copies  eoosnited  by  the 
author  [Vosai]  we  shall  occupy  oorielvM 
here  with  only  three,  since  the  copies  at 
Weimar  are  taken  from  them ;  neverthe- 
less, at  the  basis  of  these  lies  a  fourth,  of 
which,  therrfore,  we  must  first  speaL 
Marco  d*  Oggiono,  a  pupil  of  Leonardo  da 
Tinci's,  though  without  any  extensive  tal- 
ent, gained  the  praise  of  his  school  chiefly 
by  his  headsj  although  in  them  he  is  not 
always  equal  to  himself.  Abont  the  year 
1510,  he  executed  a  copy  on  a  small  scale, 
intending  to  use  it  afterwards  for  a  copy 
on  a  larger  scale.  It  was,  according  M 
tradition,  not  quite  accurate ;  he  made  it, 
however,  the  basis  of  a  larger  copy  whieh 
is  in  the  now  suppressed  monastery  st 
Caatellnxio,  likewise  in  the  dining-hall  of 
the  monks  of  those  days.  EverythiDg 
about  it  shows  oaraful  work ;  neTerthelesi 
the  usual  arbitrariness  prevails  in  the  de- 
tails. And  although  Tossi  haa  not  been 
able  to  say  much  in  its  praise,  he  does  aol 
deny  that  it  is  aremarkable  monument,  sod 
that  tbe  character  of  several  of  the  headi, 
in  which  the  expression  is  not  exaggerated, 
is  deserving  of  praise.  Vossi  has  copied 
it,  and  on  comparison  of  the  three  eopiei 
we  shall  be  able  to  pronounce  judgment 
apon  it  from  our  ovm  observation. 

A  second  oopy,  of  which  we  likewise 
have  the  beads  copied  before  us,  is  foaad 
in  freaoo  on  the  wall  at  Ponte  Capriasos; 
it  ia  referred  to  the  year  1565,  and  ascribed 
to  Pierro  Lovino.  Its  merits  we  shall  learn 
in  the  sequel ;  it  has  the  peculiarity  that 
the  names  of  the  figures  are  written  under- 
neath, a  piece  of  foresight  which  aide  ni 
in  arriving  at  a  correct  choracteriiatioa  of 
the  different  pbygiognomtes. 

Tbe  gradual  destruction  of  the  original 
we  have  described  in  sufficient  detail,  and 
it  was  alrendy  in  a  very  wretched  condi- 
tion when,  in  1612,  Cardinal  Frederioo 
BOTTomeo,  a  lealous  friend  of  art,  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  the  entire  loss  of  the  work, 
and  commisaianed  a  Milanese,  Andrea 
Biancbi,  surnamed  Vespino,  to  exeeats  a 
fuU-siied  oopT-  This  artist  first  tried  bit 
still  on  a  few  of  the  heads ;  being  luocesi- 
ful  in  these,  he  proceeded  and  copied  the 
whole  of  the  figures,  separately  however, 
and  afterwards  put  them  together  with  the 
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greiteat  poiiibla  c»re ;  the  piotnre  ii  at 
present  to  be  found  in  the  AmbtoBiaua  li- 
brac7  at  MiIbd,  and  liei  mftlnlj  at  the  bteia 
of  the  moat  recent  eopf,  exeonted  by  VoBsi. 
Thte  Tas  exeonted  on  the  following  ooca- 
aion. 

UTCST   COPT. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  vae  deoreed,  and 
Prince  Engine,  following  the  example  of 
Laigi  Sfona,  iriahed  to  glorify  the  begin- 
ning of  hia  reign  by  patroniiing  the  fine 
«rta.  Luigi  bad  ordered  a  repreaenlatioD 
of  the  Laet  Supper  of  lieonardo  ;  Eugene 
Yeaolved  to  restore,  aa  far  aa  pOHsible,  the 
painting  that  had  been  going  to  wreck  for 
three  hundred  yeaia  in  a  new  picture, 
which,  in  order  that  it  might  be  indeatrnoti- 
ble,  waa  to  be  done  in  moaaio,  for  which 
preparation  had  been  made  in  an  already 
dnating  inatitntion. 

Voasi  immediately  receive*  the  commii- 
■ian,  and  commenoes  in  the  beginning  of 
Hay,  1807.  He  fioda  it  adviaable  to  exe- 
OUte  a  f ull-siied  cartoon,  takea  up  anew  the 
■tndiei  of  his  yoath,  and  applies  himself  en- 
tirely to  Leonardo,  atudiea  hta  oTt-remaioa 
knd  hia  writingi,  particularly  the  latter, 
becauae  he  is  peraoaded  that  a  man  who 
bas  produced  such  splendid  works  must 
hare  worked  on  the  most  decided  and  ad- 
TOntageoua  principles.  He  had  made  draw- 
ings of  the  heads  in  the  copy  at  Ponte  Cap- 
riasca,  as  well  as  of  some  other  parts  of 
it,  likewise  of  the  heads  and  hands  of  the 
CastellazEO  copy,  and  of  that  of  Bianohi. 
Then  he  makes  drawinga  of  everything 
coming  from  Da  Vinol  himself,  and  even 
of  what  oomea  from  some  of  his  contem- 
porarlee.  Moreover  be  looka  about  for  all 
the  extant  copies,  and  suoceeds  in  making 
more  or  leas  acquaintance  with  twenty- 
•eren  ;  drawings  and  manuscripts  of  Da 
Vinci's  are  kindly  sent  to  him  from  all  qnar- 
ters.  In  the  working  out  of  bis  cartoon, 
he  adheres  principally  to  the  Ambrosiana 
copy ;  it  alone  is  as  large  as  the  original. 
Bianchi,  by  means  of  thread-nets  and 
transparent  paper,  had  endeavored  to  give 
a  most  accurate  copy  of  the  original, 
which,  although  already  very  much  injured, 
waa  not  yet  painted  over. 

In  the  end  of  October,  1S07,  the  cartoon 
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is  ready;  canvass  grounded  uniformly  in 
one  pieoe,  and  the  whole  immediately 
sketched  out.  Hereupon,  in  order  in  some 
measure  to  regulate  his  tints,  Tossi  painted 
the  small  portion  of  aky  and  landscape, 
which,  on  aoooont  of  the  depth  and  purity 
of  the  ooloTs  in  the  original,  had  still  re- 
mained fresh  and  brilliant.  Hereupon  he 
paints  the  head  of  Christ  and  those  of  the 
three  apostles  at  his  left,  and  aa  for  the 
dresses,  he  firat  paints  those  about  whose 
colors  he  had  flrst  arrived  at  certainly,  with 
a  view  to  selecting  the  rest  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  master  and  his  own  taste. 
Thus  he  covered  the  whole  of  the  canvass, 
guided  by  carefnl  reflection,  and  kept  his 
colors  of  u&iform  height  und  strength.' 

Un fortunately,  in  this  damp,  deserted 
place,  he  was  aeiied  with  an  illness  which 
oompelled  him  to  put  a  atop  to  his  exer- 
tions ;  nevertheleea,  he  employed  this  in* 
terval  in  arranging  drawinga, 'copper-plate 
engiBvinga,  partly  with  a  view  to  the  Sup- 
per itself,  partly  to  other  works  of  the  mas- 
ter ;  at  the  some  time  he  waa  favored  by 
fortune,  which  brought  him  a  collection  of 
drawinga,  purporting  to  come  from  Car- 
dinal Ciesar  Honti,  and  containing,  among 
other  treasures,  remarkable  productions  of 
Leonardo  himself.  He  studied  even  the 
authors  contemporaneous  with  Leonardo, 
in  order  to  moke  uae  of  their  opinions  and 
wishes,  and  looked  aboot  him  for  every- 
thing that  oould  further  his  deaign.  Thus 
he  took  advantage  of  bis  sickness,  and  at 
last  attained  strength  to  set  about  his  work 

No  artist  or  friend  of  art  will  leave  nn> 
read  the  account  of  how  he  managed  the 
details,  how  he  thought  out  the  obaraeters 
of  the  faces  and  their  expresaion,  and  even 
the  motions  of  the  hands,  and  how  he  rep- 
resented tbem.  In  the  same  manner  he 
thinks  out  the  dishes,  the  room,  the  back- 
ground, and  shows  that  he  hoa  not  decided 
upon  any  part  without  the  atroogeat  rea- 
sons, ffhat  care  he  takes  about  represent* 
ing  the  feet  under  the  table  in  correct  atti- 
tudes, beoanse  this  portion  of  the  original 
bad  long  been  destroyed,  and  in  thecopiea 
had  been  careleaaly  treated  I 

Of  the  relation  'of  the  two  ooi 
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merits  of  the  third  can  be  ahown  only  to 
the  eje,  not  to  the  mind  in  words— Tfe  shall 
state  in  a  few  words  the  most  essential 
■tnd  most  decided  poieta,  until  we  shnll  be 
fortunate  enough,  ai  we  shall  perhaps  one 
dn;  be,  to  be  able  to  la/  copies  of  these  io- 
terestiiiE  sheets  before  the  friends  of  art. 

coMPASiaOH. 
Si.  Bartholomtw,  manly  youth,  sharp 
profile,  compressed,  clear  face,  eyelid  and 
brow  pressed  down,  mouth  cloged,  as  if 
listening  with  suspicion,  a  charaotcr  com- 
pletely ciroumsoribed  within  itself.  Id  Tes- 
pino's  copy  DO  trace  of  individual  oharao- 
teristio  features,a  general  kind  of  drawing- 
book  face,  listening  with  open  mouth.  Vossi 
has  approved  of  this  opening  of  the  lips, 
and  retained  it,  a  proccdare  to  which  we 
should  be  nnabte  to  lend  our  assent. 

St.  Jamet  the  younger,  likewise  profile, 
relationship  to  Christ  unmistakable,  r^- 
ceiTes  from  the  protruded,  slightly  opened 
lips,  something  iDdividual,  which  ajcain 
oancela  this  similarity.  According  to  Ves- 
pino, almost  an  ordinaTy,aeademical Christ, 
the  mouth  opened  rather  in  astonishment 
than  in  inquiry.  Our  assertion  that  Bar* 
tholomew  must  have  his  mouth  close,  re- 
ceiTes  eapport  from  the  fact  that  bis  neigh- 
bor baa  his  mouth  open.  Suoh  a  repetition 
Leonardo  would  never  have  endured ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  nest  figure, 

St.  Andrew  has  hts  mouth  shut.  Hike 
persoDS  adTaooed  in  life,  he  presses  the 
lower  lip  rather  against  tbe  upper.  In  the 
copy  of  Marco,  this  head  has  something 
peouliar,  not  to  be  expressed  in  words; 
the  eyes  are  introverted ;  the  mouth, 
though  shut,  is  still  naive.  The  outline  of 
the  left  Bide  against  the  back  ground  forms 
a  beautifnl  silhouette ;  enough  of  the  other 
side  of  theforebesd  (eye,  nose  and  beard) 
is  seen  to  give  the  head  a  roundness  and 
a  peculiar  life  ;  on  the  contrary,  Tespino 
suppresses  the  left  eye  altogether,  but 
shows  BO  much  of  the  left  temple  and  of 
the  side  of  the  beard  as  to  prodaoe  in  the 
j  uplifted  face  a  full  bold  expression,  which 

I  ie  indeed  striking,  but  which  would  soem 

I  more   snitable   to   clenched   fists   than   to 

«pen  hands  stretched  forward. 

Jvdtu  locked  up  within  himself,  fright- 


ened, looking  anxiously  np  and  baek,  pro- 
file strongly  dented,  not  exaggerated,  by 
DO  means  an  ngly  formation;  for  good 
taste  wonld  not  tolerate  any  real  moDster 
in  the  proitmitj  of  pure  and  upright  men. 
Vespino,  on  the  other  hand,  has  actnilly 
represented  such  a  monster,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  regarded  by  itself,  tbis 
head  has  much  merit ;  it  expresses  vividly 
a  mischievously  bold  malignity,  and  would 
make  itself  eminently  oonspionons  in  s 
mob  triumphing  over  an  £ece  Homo,  and 
crjiog  out  "  Crucify  !  crucify !"  U  might 
be  made  to  pass  for  Mephistopheles  in  hit 
most  devilish  moment.  But  of  affright  or 
dread,  oombined  with  disaimalatiOD,  Id- 
difi*ereDC0  and  contempt,  there  is  not  s 
trace ;  the  bristly  hair  fits  in  with  the  foul 
mtemble  admirably ;  its  exaggeration,  faov- 
ever,  is  matched  only  by  the  foroe  and  vio- 
lence of  the  rest  of  Tespino's  heads. 

St.  Ptttr. — Very  problematioat  features. 
Even  in  Marco,  it  is  merely  an  expression 
of  pain;  of  wrath  or  menace  there  is  no 
sign ;  there  is  also  a  certain  anxiety  ex- 
pressed, and  here  Leonardo  may  not  have 
been  at  one  even  with  himself ;  far  cordial 
sympathy  with  a  beloved  master,  and 
threateningagaiosta  traitor,  are  with  diffi- 
culty united  in  one  countenance.  Never- 
theless, Cardinal  Borromeo  asserts  that 
he  saw  such  a  miraole  in  his  time.  How- 
ever pleasant  it  might  he  to  believe  this, 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  art- 
loving  cardinal  expressed  bis  own  feel- 
ing rather  than  what  was  in  the  picture; 
tor  otherwise  we  should  be  noable  to  de- 
fend our  friend  Tespino,  whose  Peter  hns 
an  unpleasant  expression.  He  looks  like  a 
stern  Capuchin  monk,  whose  Lent  sermon 
is  intended  to  rouse  sinners.  It  is  Btraoge 
that  Vespino  has  given  hini  busby  hair, 
since  the  Peter  of  Maroo  shows  a  beau- 
tiful bead  of  short,  oarled  tresses. 

St.  John  is  represented  by  Marco  in  the 
spirit  of  Da  Viooi ;  the  beautiful  roundish 
fiLoe,  somewhat  iooliDed  to  oval,  the  hair 
smooth  towards  the  top  of  the  head,  but 
curling  gently  downwards,  particularly 
where  it  bends  round  Peter's  inserted 
band,  are  most  lovely ;  what  we  see  of  the 
dark  of  the  eye  is  turned  away  from  Petet 
—a  marvellously  fiae  pioce  of  obserratioDr 
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in  that  vhile  he  is  lUtening  with  the  in- 
tsDseit  feeliDg  to  the  secret  apeeob  of  his 
neighbor,  he  laroBawaj  his  eyes  from  him. 
Acoordin^  to  Vespino,  he  is  a  comfortabl«- 
looking,  qoiet,  almost  sleepj  jouth,  with- 
out nnj  trace  of  sympathy. 

We  turn  now  to  the  left  side  of  Christ, 
in  order  that  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  may 
oome  last  in  our  description. 

St.  Tkomat'  head  aad  right  hand,  whose 
upraised  fore-finger  is  bent  slightly  toward 
hia  brow  to  imply  re&eotioa.  This  move- 
ment,  which  is  so  much  in  keeping  with  a 
person  who  is  suspioioaa  or  in  doubt,  has 
been  hitherto  mis  and  ere  to  od,  and  a  hesi- 
tating disciple  looked  upon  as  threatening. 
In  Tespino's  copy,  likewise,  he  is>reflec- 
tive  enough,  but  ns  the  artist  has  aguin  left 
out  the  retreating  right  eye,  the  result  is  a 
pArp en dicular,  monotonous  profile,  wiihout 
any  remnant  of  the  protruding,  searching 
elements  of  the  older  copies. 

St.  Jama  the  Blder.— The  most  violent 
agitation  of  the  features,  the  moat  gaping 
mouth,  horror  in  his  eye  ;  an  original  ven- 
tote  of  Leonardo's ;  yet  we  have  reaion  to 
believe  that  this  ]iead,  likewise,  has  been 
remarkably  euccesfnl  with  Marco.  The 
working  ont  is  magnificent,  whereas  in  the 
copy  of  Vespino  all  is  lost ;  attitude,  mao- 
aer,  mien,  everything  ha«  vanished,  and 
dwindles  down  into  a  sort  of  indifi'erent 
generality. 

St,  Philip,  amiable  and  invaluable,  re- 
sembles Raff'aelle's  yoaths,  collected  on  the 
left  side  of  The  School  of  Athens  about 
Bramante.  Vespino  has^  unfortunately, 
Again  suppressed  the  right  eye,  and  as  he 
could  not  deny  that  there  was  something 
more  than  profile  in  the  thing,  he  has  pro- 
duced an   ambiguons,  iirangely  inclined 

St.  Matthew,  young,  of  nndesignlng 
nature,  with  curly  hair,  an  anxious  ex- 
pression in  the  slightly  opened  mouth, 
in  which  the  teeth,  which  are  visible,  ex- 
preas  a  sort  of  slight  ferocity  in  keeping 
with  the  violent  movement  of  the  figure. 
Of  all  this  nothing  remains  in  Tespino;  he 
gaces  before  him,  stiff  and  expreasionlesa  ; 
one  does  not  receive  the  remotest  notion 
of  the  violent  movement  of  the  body. 

St.    T%addeus,  according  to  Marco,  is 
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likewise  quite  an  invaluable  head  ;  ansie* 
ty,  suspicion,  vexation,  are  expressed  in 
every  feature.  The  unity  of  this  agitation 
of  the  conntenanoe  is  eitremely  fine,  and 
is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  movement 
of  the  hands  which  we  have  already  ex- 
plained, in  Vespino,  everything  Is  again 
reduced  to  a  general  level ;  he  has  also 
made  the  head  still  more  unmeaning  by 
turning  it  too  mnch  towards  the  spectator, 
whereas,  according  to  Marco,  hardly  a 
quarter  of  the  left  side  Is  seen,  whereby 
the  suspicious,  askance -looking  element  is 
admirably  portrayed. 

St.  Simon  the  Elder,  wholly  in  profile, 
placed  opposite  the  likewise  pure  profile  of 
yoang  Matthew.  In  him  the  protruding 
under  lip  which  Leonardo  had  such  a  par- 
tiality for  in  old  faces,  is  most  exagger- 
ated ;  but,  along  with  the  grave,  overhang- 
ing brow,  produces  the  moat  wonderful 
efiect  of  vexation  and  refiection,  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  passionate  movement  of 
young  Matthew.  In  Veapino  ho  is  a  good- 
natured  old  man  in  his  dotage,  incapable 
of  taking  any  interest  in  even  the  moat 
important  occurrenee  that  might  take  place 
in  his  presence. 

Having  thus  now  thrown  light  up6n  tho 
apostles,  we  turn  to  the  form  of  ChrUt 
himself.  And  here  again  we  are  met  by 
the  legend,  that  Leonardo  was  unable  to 
finish  either  Christ  or  Judas,  which  we 
readily  believe,  since,  from  his  method,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  put  the  last 
touoh  to  those  two  extremes  of  portraiture. 
Wretched  enough,  in  the  otigioal,  after  all 
the  darkening  prooeases  it  had  to  undergo, 
may  have  been  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  features  of  Christ,  which  were  only 
sketched.  How  little  Vespino  found  re- 
maining, may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that  he  biougbt  out  a  colossal  head  of 
Cbrist,  quite  at  variance  with  the  purpose  of 
Da  Tinci,  without  paying  the  least  atten- 
tion to  tho  inclination  of  the  head,  which 
ought  of  necessity  to  have  been  made  par- 
allel with  the  inclination  of  John's.  Of 
the  expression  we  shall  say  nothing;  the 
features  are  regular,  good-natured,  intelli- 
gent, like  those  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
in  Christ,  bat  without  the  very  smallest 
particle  of  sensibility,  so  that  we  should 
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almost  be  anable  to  tell  wliat  N«w  Teita- 
ment  atorj  tbia  bead  wonld  be  weloome 
to. 

We  are  here  met  and  aided  bj  the  oIt- 
oDmetanee  tbat  eonnoiaaeuri  assert,  that 
Leonardo  himself  paioldd  the  head  of  the 
SavioDr  at  CaetellaKio,  and  Tentured  to  do 
in  aoother'a  work  what  ho  had  not  been 
willing  to  nodertake  in  hia  own  principal 
figure.  Aa  we  have  not  the  originsl  before 
as,  we  must  say  of  the  oopj  that  it  agrees 
entirely  with  the  oonoeptionwhieh  weform 
of  a  noble  man  whose  breast  is  weighed 
down  by  poignant  suffering  of  soul,  whieh 
he  has  endeavored  to  alleviate  by  a  famil- 
iar word,  but  baa  thereby  only  made  mat- 
ten  woree  instead  of  better. 

By  theae  proceaaes  of  compariaon,  then, 
we  have  come  sufficiently  near  the  method 
of  thia  extraordinary  artist,  auoh  as  he  haa 
dearly  explained  and  demonatrated  it  in 
writings  and  pioturea,  and  fortunately  it  is 
in  oar  power  to  take  a  itep  atill  further  in 
advance.    There  is,  namely,  preserved  in 


the  Ambroaiaoa  library  a  drawing  {noon- 
teatably  ezecnted  by  Leonardo,  upon  blnieh 
paper,  with  alittle  white  and  colored  chalk. 
Of  this  the  chevalier  VoHii  has  exeented 
the  moat  acourste/ac-fifnile,  which  ia  also 
before  ns.  A  noble  yoathfnl  face,  drawn 
from  nature,  evidently  with  a  view  to  the 
head  of  Chriat  at  the  Snpper.  Pure,  rega- 
lar  features,  smooth  hair,  the  head  bent  to 
the  left  aide,  the  eyea  cost  down,  the  month 
half  opened,  the  iovt  eruembU  brought 
into  the  moat  marvellona  harmony  by  a 
slight  toach  of  aorrow.  Here  indeed  ve 
have  only  the  man  who  does  not  conceal  a 
aaffering  of  soul,  but  the  problem,  how, 
without  extingniahing  this  promise,  at  the 
aune  Hms  to  express  aublimity,  independ- 
ence, power,  the  might  of  godhead,  ia  one 
which  even  the  moat  gifted  earthly  pencil 
might  well  find  hard  to  solve.  In  this 
yoDthfal  phyaiognomy  which  hovers  be- 
tween Christ  and  John,  we  see  tbe  bigheai 
attempt  to  hold  fast  by  natnre  when  the 
Bnpermundaae  is  In  question. 


PAUL    JANET    AND    HEGEL.* 

[In  the  following  article  the  paassges  quoted  are  turned  into  English,  and  the  original 
French  U  omitted  for  Ihe  aake  of  brevity  and  lucid  arrangement.  Aa  the  work  reviewed  is 
acceiaible  to   most  readers,  a  reference  to  the  pages  &om  which  we  quote  will  answer  all 
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.  Since  tbe  death  of  Begel  in  1831,  hia 
philosophy  has  been  making  a  slow  bat 
regular  progreaa  into  the  world  at  large. 
At  home  in  Germany  it  ia  spoken  of  as 
having  a  right  wiog,  a  left  wing,  and  a 
centre;  its  disciples  are  very  numerous 
when  one  counts  such  widely  different  phil- 
osophers aa  Boaenkranti,  Miohelet,  Kuno 
Fisoher,  Erdmann,  J.  H.  Fichte,  Strauss, 
Fenerbacb,  and  their  numerous  followers. 
SometimoB  when  one  hears  who  constitute 
a  "wing"  of  the  Hegelian  aohool,  he  is 
reminded  of  the  "Iveusanon"  principle 
of  naming,  or  rather  of  misnaming  things. 
But  Hegelianiam  has,  as  we  said,  made  Ita 
way  into  other  countries.  In  France  we 
have  the  Esthetics  "  partly  tranelat«d  and 
partly   analyied,"  by  Professor  Btfnard  ; 

"  "Em^  Bur  la  dialectique  dans  Platon  et 
dans  Hegel,"  par  Paul  Janet,  Membre  de 
L'lniUtut,  profeaaeuT  It  la  Faculty  dei  let- 
tres  de  Parii.—ParU,  (Ladrauge,)  1860. 


the  logic  of  the  small  Encyolopadia,  trans- 
lated with  copious  notes,  by  Professor  Tent, 
who  has  gone  bravely  on,  with  what  seems 
with  him  to  be  a  work  of  love,  and  given 
ns  the  "Philosophy  of  Natnre"  and  the 
"Philosophy  of  Spirit,"  and  promises  ns 
the  "Philosophy  of  Religion" — all  accom- 
panied with  abundant  introduction  and 
commentary.  We  hear  of  others  very 
much  influenced  by  Hegel :  U.  Taine,  for 
example,  who  writes  brilliant  essays.  In 
English,  too,  we  have  a  translation  of  tbe 
"Philoa'ophy  of  History,"  (In  Bohn'a  Li- 
brary ;)  a  kind  of  tranalation  and  analyais 
of  the  first  part  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
Logic,  (Sloman  ft  Wallon,  London,  1865); 
and  an  extensive  and  elaborate  work  09 
"  The  Secret  of  Hegel."  by  Jamea  Huteh- 
iaon  Stirling.  We  muat  not  forget  to 
mention  a  tranalation  of  Schwegler'a  His- 
tory of  Philoaopby — a  work  drawn  princi- 
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p«ll7  from  Hegel'a  labors — bj  odc  Ameri- 
oui  Professor  Seelje ;  %ad  also  (just  pub- 
lished) a  tTSDsl&tion  of  the  same  book  by 
the  author  of  the  "Secret  of  Hsgel." 
Articles  treating  of  Hegel  are  to  be  found 
bj  the  score — seek  them  in  e»erj  text-book 
00  philosophy,  ia  erery  general  Cyelo- 
psdia,  and  in  nnmetoas  works  vritten  for 
or  against  Qeimnn  Philosophy.  Some  of 
these  writers  tell  ns  in  one  breath  that 
Hegel  was  a  man  of  prodigious  genius,  and 
in  the  next  they  oonvlot  him  of  eonfound- 
ing  the  plainest  of  all  oommon  sense  dis- 
tinotions.  Some  of  them  find  him  the  pro- 
fonndest  of  all  thinkers,  while  others  can- 
not "make  a  word  of  sense  oat  of  him." 
There  seems  to  he  a  general  understanding 
in  this  ooantry  and  England  on  one  point: 
aU  agree  that  he  was  a  Pantheiit.  Theo- 
dore Parker,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Han- 
sell,  Morell,  and  even  some  of  the  Goglisb 
defenders  of  Hegelianisip  admit  this.  He> 
gel  holds,  say  some,  that  God  is  a  becom- 
ing; others  say  that  he  hidds  God  to  be 
pvTg  being.  These  men  are  oarefal  men 
apparently — hut  only  apparently,  for  it 
must  he  confessed  that  if  Hegel  has  writ- 
ten any  books  at  all,  they  are,  eTsry  one  of 
them,  deroted  to  the  task  of  showing  the 
inadequaoy  of  such  abstraotions  when 
made  the  highest  principle  of  things. 

The  ripest  product  of  the  great  Ger- 
man moyement  in  philosophy,  which  took 
place  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  He- 
gel's philosophy  is  likewise  the  concretest 
system  of  thought  the  world  has  seen. 
This  is  ooning  to  he  the  conviotion  of 
thiukers  more  uid  more  every  day  as  they 
get  glimpses  into  partionlar  proTtnoes  of 
his  labor.  Btfnard  thinks  the  Philosophy 
of  Art  the  most  wonderful  product  of  mod- 
ern thinking,  and  speaks  of  the  Logio — 
which  be  does  not  understand— as  a  fntile 
and  perishable  prodnotion.  Another  thinks 
that  his  Pfailoaophy  of  History  is  immortal, 
and  a  third  values  extravagantly  his  Phil- 
osophy of  Religion.  But  the  one  who 
values  his  Logic  knows  how  to  value  all 
his  labors.  The  History  of  Philosophy  ia 
the  work  that  impresses  us  moat  with  the 
unparalleled  wealth  of  his  thought;  he  is 
able  to  descend  through  all  history,  and 
give  to  each  philosopher  a  splendid  thought 


as  the  oentre  of  bis  system,  and  yet  never 
is  obliged  to  confound  different  systems, 
or  fail  in  showing  the  superior  depth  of 
modem  thought.  While  we  are  admiring 
the  depth  and  oleamess  of  Pythagoras,  we 
are  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  the 
great  thought  of  Heraclitns,  but  Anaxa- 
goras  is  a  new  surprise ;  the  Sophists 
come  before  us  hearing  a  world-historical 
significance,  and  Soorates,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle lead  us  sucoessiToly  to  heights  such 
as  we  had  not  dreamed  attainable  by  any 
thinking. 

But  thought  Is  no  immediaie  funotioiif 
like  the  process  of  breathing  or  sleeping, 
or  fancy-making:  it  is  the  profoundest 
mediation  of  spirit,  and  he  who  would  get 
an  insight  into  the  speculative  thinkers  of 
whatever  time,  must  labor  as  no  mere 
fiesh  and  blood  can  labor,  but  only  as 
spirit  can  labor :  with  agony  and  sweat  of 
blood.  A  philosophy  which  should  explain 
the  great  complex  of  the  oniverse,  could 
bardly  be  eipeoted  to  be  transparent  to  un- 
cultured  minds  at  the  first  glance.  Thus  it 
happens  that  many  critics  give  as  soeh 
discouraging  reports  upon  their  return 
from  a  short  excursion  into  the  true  won- 
der-land of  phlloBopby.  The  Eternal  Veri- 
ties are  miraculous  only  to  those  eyes 
which  have-  gaied  long  upon  them  after 
shutting  out  the  glaring  sunlight  of  the 

Those  who  oritielse  a  philosophy  mnst 
imply  a  philosophical  method  of  their  own, 
and  thus  measure  themselves  while  they 
measure  Others.  A  literary  man  who  criti- 
cises Goethe,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Homer, 
is  very  apt  to  lay  himself  bare  to  the  shaft 
of  the  adversary.  There  are,  however,  in 
oar  time,  a  legion  of  writers  who  pass 
judgment  as  flippantly  upon  a  system  of 
the  most  comprehensive  scope — and  which 
they  oonfesB  openly  tbeir  inability  to  un- 
derstand-~as  upon  a  mere  opinion  uttered 
in  a  "  table-talk."  Even  some  men  iff 
great  reputation  give  ourrency  to  great 
orrora.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  notes 
to  Reid's  Philosophy  of  "  Touch,"  once 
quoted  the  passage  from  the  second  part 
of  Fiohte's  Biitimmung  de»  Meruehtn, 
(wherein  onesided  idealism  is  pushed  to 
ita    downfall,)    in    order   to    show ,  that 
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Fichte'i  Pliiloaopbj  ended  in  Nihilism. 
The  Btalimmung  dei  Meruchen  was  a  mere 
popular  writing  in  which  Fichta  adopted 
the  Kantian  style  gf  exhibiting  the  setf- 
refatation  of  sense  and  reflection,  in  order 
to  rest  all  ultimate  truth  in  the  postulates 
ot  the  Practical  Heason.  Accordingly  he 
shows  the  practical  results  of  hid  own  sys- 
tem in  the  third  part  of  the  work  in  qnes- 
tion,  and  enfoToes  the  Boundegt  ethical 
views.of  life.  He  never  thought  of  pre- 
senting bis  theoretical  philosophy  in  that 
work.  Thus,  too,  in  Hamilton's  refutation 
of  Cousin  and  Schelling  ;  he  polemicisas 
against  all  "Doctrines  of  the  Absolute," 
saying  that  to  think  it  to  limit ;  hence  to 
think  God  looftld  be  to  determine  or  limit 
Bim;  and  hence  is  inferred  the  impossi- 
bility of  thinking  Qod  as  he  truly  is.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  pushed 'to  its  results  by 
his  followers,  for  then  its  skeptical  tend- 
ency would  become  obvions.  iteligion 
demands  that  we  shall  do  the  Will  of  God; 
this  Will  must,  therefore,  he  known.  But, 
^ain,  Will  is  the  realitation  or  self-deter- 
mination of  one's  nature — from  it  the  char- 
acter proceeds.  Thus  in  knowinf;  Qod's 
will  we  know  bis  oboracter  or  nature.  If 
we  cannot  do  this  at  all,  no  religion  is  pos- 
sible ;  and  in  proportion  as  Religion  is 
possible,  the  Knowledge  of  Ood  is  possible. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  Absolute  is  nn- 
thinkable,  in  this  assertion  it  is  affirmed 
that  all  predicates  or  categories  of  thought 
are  inapplicable  to  the  Absolute,  for  to 
think  is  to  predicate  of  some  object,  the 
categories  of  thought;  and  in  so  far  as 
these  categories  apply,  to  that  extent  is 
the  Abeolute  thinkable.  Since  Exiitmce 
is  a  category  of  thought,  it  follows  from 
this  position  that  to  predicate  existence  of 
the  Absolnte  is  impossible  j  "  a  question- 
able predicament"  truly  for  the  Absolute. 
According  to  this  doctrine — that  all  thought 
is  limitation — God  is  made  Pure  Being,  or 
Pnre  Thought.  This  is  also  the  result  of 
Indian  Pantheism,  and  of  all  Pantheism  ; 
this  doctrine  concerning  the  mere  negative 
character  of  thought,  in  fact,  underlies 
the  Oriental  tenet  that  consciousness  is 
finitude.  To  be  consistent,  all  Ilnmiitont- 
ans  should  become  Brahmins,  or,  at  least, 
join  some  sect  of  modem  Spiritualists,  and 


thus  embrace  a  religion  that  corresponda 
to  their  dogma.  However,  let  ns  not  >>«  lo 
unreasonable  as  to  insist  upon  the  removal 
of  inconsistency — it  is  all   the  goad  th«y 

After  all  this  preliminary  let  ns  proceed 
at  once  to  examine  the  work  of  Profeuoi 
Paul  Janet,  which  we  have  named  at  tbe 
head  of  our  article:  " Euai  »vt  ta  dit^c- 
ligue  dam  Platan  »t  dana  Hegel." 

After  considering  the  Dialectic  of  Plilo 
in  its  various  aspects,  and  Ending  thai  il 
rests  on  the  principle  of  contradiction,  M. 
Janet  grapples  Hegel,  and  makes,  in  order, 
the  following  paints : 

I.  TERiiiKOLonT. — He  tells  ns  that  tbe 
great  diSoulty  that  lies  in  the  way  of  com- 
prehending German  Philosophy  is  tbe  ab- 
straot  terminology  employed,  which  ia,  in 
fact,  mere  scholasticism  preserved  and  sp- 
plied  to  modem  problems.  No  nation  at 
modern  times,  except  the  Qermans,  have 
preserved  tbe  echolaetic  form.  He  trsM* 
the  obscority  of  modern  German  philos- 
ophy to  "  Aristotle  subtilised  by  llio 
schools."  This  he  contrasts  with  the 
"simple  and  natural  philosophy  of  the 
Scotch."  [This  "  simplicity"  arises  tron 
the  fact  that  the  Scotch  system  holds  that 
immediate  sensuous  knowing  is  valid.  Of 
course  this  implies  that  they  hold  that  ibe 
immediate  eiistvnce  of  objects  is  a  true 
existence — that  whatever  is,  exists  thut 
and  BO  without  any  farther  grounds.  This 
is  the  denial  of  all  philosophy,  for  tl 
utterly  ignores  any  occasion  whatever  fur 
it.  But  it  is  no  less  antagonistic  to  tlis 
"natural  science"  of  the  physicist:  b«, 
the  physicist,  finds  the  immediate  object  of 
the  senses  to  be  no  permanent  or  true 
phase,  but  only  a  transitory  one;  the  ob- 
ject is  involved  with  other  beings — ctm 
the  remotest  star — and  changes  when  they 
change.  It  is  force  and  matter  (two  very 
abstract  categories)  that  are  to  bim  th* 
permanent  and  true  existence.  But  force 
and  matter  cannot  be  seen  by  the  senses; 
they  can  only  be  thought.]  Onr  author 
proceeds  to  trace  the  resemhlance  between 
Hegel  and  Wolff:  both  consider  and  snt- 
lyse  the  pure  concepts,  beginning  with 
Being.  To  M.  Janet  this  resemblance 
goes  for  much,  but  he  admits  that  "  Hegel 
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has  modified  this  order  (that  of  Wolff)  and 
rendered  it  more  syelematio."  If  one 
uka  "  IIov)  more  Bjatematic  ?"  he  will  not 
find  the  koiwer.  "  The  acholaatio  form  Is 
retained,  bat  not  the  thought,"  we  are 
told.  That  such  Htutemcnts  are  put  for- 
ward, even  in  a  book  deBigned  for  mere 
anrfaoe-readere  maj  well  surprise  ua. 
That  the  maibom.ilicnlmfthodof  Wolff  or 
Spinoza  —  a  molhod  vrbi{;h  proceeds  bj 
deGnitioue  and  external  comparison,  hold- 
ing meanwhile  to  the  priaeiple  of  contra- 
diction  —  that  such  a  method  should  be 
confoanded  trith  that  of  Hegel  which  pro- 
ceeds dialect! call;,  i.  e.  through  the  inter- 
nal movement  of  the  categories  to  their 
contradiction  or  limit,  shows  the  stu- 
dent of  phllosophj  at  once  that  we  are 
dealing  with  A  lilterattur,  and  not  with  a 
philosopher.  So  far  from  retaining  the 
form  of  Wolfi*  it  is  the  great  object  of  He- 
gel (see  his  long  prefaces  to  the  "  Logik  " 
and  the  "Fbaaomenologis  des  Geiates") 
to  supplant  that  form  by  what  he  con- 
siders the  troe  method— that  of  the  06- 
jective  itself.  The  objectiye  method  is 
to  be  diatinguished  from  the  arbitrary 
method  of  external  reflection  which  selects 
ita  pbint  of  Tiew  somewhere  outside  of  the 
object  considered,  and  proceeds  to  draw 
relations  and  comparisons  which,  howerei 
edifjing,  do  not  give  ns  any  ezhauative 
knowledge.  It  is  also  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  method  of  mere  empirical  obser- 
vatioD  which  collects  without  discrimina- 
tion a  mas*  of  characteristics,  acci- 
dental and  necessary,  and  never  arrives  at 
a  vivifying  soul  that  unites  and  subordi- 
nates the  moltiplicity.  The  abjective 
mettiod  seises  somewhat  in  its  defluition 
and  traces  it  through  all  the  phases  whioh 
necessarily  unfold  when  the  object  is 
placed  in  the  form  of  relation  to  itulf. 
An  object  which  cannot  sarrive  the  pro- 
cess of  self-relation,  perishes,  i.  e.  it  leads 
to  a  more  concrete  object  which  is  better 
able  to  endure.  This  method,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  is  attributed  to  Plato  by  M. 

The  only  resemblance  that  remains  to  ba 
noted  between  the  scholastics  and  Hegel  is 
this:  they  both  treat  of  subtle  distinctions 
ID  tboDght,  vbite  onr  modern  "  common 
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sense"  system  goes  only  so  far  as  to  dis- 
tinguish very  general  and  obvious  differ- 
ences. This  is  a  questionable  merit,  and 
the  less  ado  made  about  it  by  such  as  take 
pride  in  it,  the  better  for  tbem. 

Our  author  continues  :  "  The  principal 
difficulty  of  the  system  of  Kant  is  our 
ignorance  of  the  ancient  systems  of  logio. 
The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  modelled 
on  the  scholastic  system."  Could  we  have 
a  more  conoluaive  refutation  of  this  than 
the  fact  tbat  the  great  professors  of  the 
ancient  systems  grossly  misunderstand 
Kant,  and  even  our  essayist  himself  mis- 
takes the  whole  purport  of  the  same  1 
Hear  him  contrast  Kant  with  Hegel:  "Kant 
sees  In  Being  only  the  form  of  Thought, 
while  Hegel  sees  in  Thought  only  the  form 
of  Being."  This  he  says  is  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  Germans  and  French, 
interpreting  it  to  mean ;  "  that  the  former 
pursues  the  route  of  deduction,  and  the 
latter  that  of  experience  "  1 

Be  wishes  to  consider  Hegel nnder  three 
heads:  1st,  The  Beginning;  2d,  the  dia- 
lectical deduction  of  the  Becoming,  and 
3d,  the  term  Dialectio, 

II.    Tbk  BiaiNHiKO According  to  H, 

Janet,  Hegel  muat  have  used  this  eyllogism 
in  order  to  find  the  proper  category  with 
which  to  commence  the  Logic. 

(a)  The  Beginning  should  presuppose 
nothing ; 

(b)  Pnre Being presupposea  nothing; 

Xo)  Hence  Pure  Being  is  theBeginning. 

This  syllogism  he  shows  to  be  inconclu- 
sive :  for  there  are  two  beginnings,  (a)  in 
the  order  of  knowledge,  (b)  in  the  order  of 
esistenae.  Are  tbey  the  same  ?  He  an- 
swers :  "  No,  the  thinking  being — becansa 
it  thinks — knows  itself  before  it  knows  the 
being  which  it  thinks."  Subject  and  ob- 
ject being  identical  in  that  act,  M.  Janet 
in  effect  says,  "  it  thinks  Itself  before  it 
thinks  itself" — an  argument  that  the  scho- 
lastics would  hardly  have  been  guilty  of  I 
The  beginning  is  really  made,  he  says,  with 
internal  or  external  experienrt.  He  quotes 
(pajie  316}  from  Hegel  a  passage  asserting 
that  mtdiatioix  is  essential  to  knowing. 
This  he  oonstraee  to  mean  that  "the  de- 
termined or  concrete  (the  world  of  eiperi- 
ence)  is  the  essential  condition  of  kninr* 
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Ingl"  Thronfrh  hia  nuBsppreheDaioa  qt 
tha  tenn  "  mediation,"  we  are  prepared 
for  all  the  errors  thai  follow,  for  "  media- 
tion in  knowing"  means  with  Begel  that 
it  JDVolvea  a  proetu,  and  heuoe  can  be  tnle 
onlj  in  the  form  of  a  ijatem.  The  "  in- 
ternal and  eiternal  esperienea  "  appertaina 
to  what  Hegel  calls  Immediate  knowing. 
It  ia  therefore  not  to  he  wondered  at  that 
U.  Janet  thinka  Hegel  eontradiota  him- 
aeU  b;  holding  Fare  Being  to  he  the  Be>' 
ginning,  and  afterwarda  affirming  media- 
tion to  be  neceasar;.  He  lajs  (page  317), 
"  In  the  order  of  knowing  it  ie  the  medi- 
ate which  is  neoessarilj  first,  while  in  the 
order  of  ezistenoe  the  immediate  fa  tha 
flOmmeneemeDt."  Such  a  remark  ahowa 
him  to  he  still  laboring  on  the  first  problem 
of  Philoaophj,  and  without  anj  light, -for 
no  Specidalive  Philosopher  (like  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Leibnitt,  or  Hegel)  e*er  held 
that  Pare  Being— or  die  Immediate — ia 
the  first  in  the  order  of  existence,  hot 
rather  that  God  or  Spirit  (self •thinking, 
"pore  act,"  NoOf,  "Logos,"  Ao.)  is  the 
firat  in  the  order  of  existence.  In  fact, 
H.  Janet  praises  Plato  and  Aristotle  for 
this  Terj  thing  at  the  end  of  his  Tolnme, 
and  thereby  exhibits  the  nnoonecioasness 
of  his  procedure.  Again,  "The  pnre 
thought  is  the  end  of  philosophy,  and  not 
its  beginning."  If  he  means  b;  this  that 
the  oulture  of  eonsoioasness  ends  In  ar- 
riring  at  pars  thought  or  philosophj,  we 
ha*e  no  objection  to  offer,  oxospt  to  the 
limiting  of  the  applioation  of  tha  term 
Philosophj  to  its  preliminary  stage,  which 
is  called  the  Phenomenology  of  Spirit, 
The  arrival  at  pnre  thought  marks  ths  be- 
ginning of  the  use  of  terme  in  a  universal 
sense,  and  hence  Is  the  beginning  of  phi- 
losophy proper.  Bat  M.  Janet  criticises 
the  distinction  made  by  Hegel  between 
Phenomenology  and  Payehology,  and  in- 
stanees  Maine  de  Biran  as  one  who  writes 
Psyohology  in  ^e  sense  Hegel  would  write 
Pbenoroenology.  But  H.  Biran  merely 
maoipulatos  certain  nnexplalneii  phenom- 
ena,— like  the  Will,  for  example — in  order 
to  derive  categories  like  force,  cause,  Ac. 
Bnt  Hegel  shows  in  his  Phenomenology  the 
dialeetioal  unfolding  of  oouBoicusness 
ihrQOgb  all  its  phases,  atarting  from  the 
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immediate  oertitnde  of  the  senses.  H« 
shows  how  oertitods  becomes  knowledge  of 
truth,  and  wherein  it  differs  from  it.  Bat 
H.  Janet(p.  324)  thinks  that  Hegel's  syitm, 
beginning  in  empirical  Psychology,  climlw 
to  pare  thougbi,  "  and  then  draws  ap  tlie 
ladder  after  it." 

111.  Tea  BxcOHisa.— We  are  tcldbyths 
author  that  conacioaBnesa  determining  it- 
self aa  Being,  determines  Itself  OS  sbelDg, 
and  not  aa  ttu  being.  If  this  be  ao  «« 
cannot  think  pure  being  at  all.  Such  an 
aasertion  amoants  tc  denying  the  univerfsl 
charaoter  of  the  Ego.  If  tha  position  staled 
were  true,  we  eculd  think  neither  beiog 
nor  any  other  object. 

On  page  332,  he  aays,  "  This  eontradie- 
tlon  (of  Being  and  non-being)  which  ia 
the  ordinary  logic  would  be  the  usgaiivs 
of  the  posited  notion,  ia,  in  the  Icgio  of 
Hegel,  only  an  excitant  or  Btimnlns,  which 
somehow  determines  spirit  to  find  a  tbiid 
somewhat  in  which  it  finda  the  ether  oea* 
ciliated."  He  Is  not  able  to  see  any  pto- 
cednre  at  all.  He  sees  the  two  oppositst, 
and  thinks  that  Hegel  empirically  hnnti 
out  a  concept  which  implies  both,  and  sab- 
stltutes  it  for  them.  H.  Janet  thinks  (ff. 
336-7)  that  Hegel  has  exaggerated  the  dif- 
ficulties of  conceiving  the  identity  of  Be- 
ing and  Donght.  (p.  338)  "  If  the  diffw- 
enee  of  Being  and  nought  can  be  neitbsT 
expreseed  nor  defined,  if  they  aro  a*  iden- 
tical aa  different — if,  in  short,  the  Idea  cl 
Beingisonly  the  ideaof  the  pure  void,  J  will 
say,  not  merely  that  Being  transforms  it- 
self into  Nothing,  or  passes  into  its  eon* 
trary ;  I  will  say  that  there  are  not  twe 
contraries,  bnt  only  one  term  which  I  hsTC 
falsely  called  Being  in  tho  thesis,  bet 
wbioh  is  in  reality  only  Non-being  witboat 
restriction — the  pnro  lero."  lie  qootei 
from  Kuno  Fischer  (p.  340)  the  following 
remarks  applicable  here : 

"  If  Bein^  were  in  really  the  pnre  void  u 
It  Is  ordinarily  taken,  Non-belnK  would  not  ex- 
press the  same  void  a  second  time ;  bat  it 
would  then  be  the  noo-«oid,  I.  e.  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  void,  or  the  immanent  conlrsdio- 
tion  of  the  void." — (snd  again  from  his  "  Lcv^ 
nnd  Heisphyilk"  JI.  t  29J :  "  The  logical  Be- 
ing contradicts  Itself;  Awtfaonght  vaDishssis 
the  Immovable  repone  of  Being.  Bat  as  Beios 
cornea  only  from  thought  (for  It  is  the  ■cIm 
thought),  It  contradicts  thos  lUelf  in  deslnr- 
Ing  thoaght     Conseqnendy  thought  mauifHii 
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ItKlf  u  the  DeRmUon  of  Being— tbat  ii  to  »m,j, 

u  Non-btiiig.  Tbe  Non-b«Iiig  (logical)  i«  not 
the  total  ■Dppretsion  of  Being — the  pure  zero 
— it  ii  Dot  the  matbeniatical  oppoiition  of  Be- 
iiQ  to  it«elf  u  a  negative  oppoted  to  a  poai- 
tive,  but  it  <>  the  diaJecCical  uE^atLre  of  itielf, 
the  immanent  contradiction  of  Being,  Being 
eoDtndlcti  itielf,.  hence  it  Non-being,  end  in 
the  concept  of  Non-being,  thought  di«cover» 
the  immanent  contradiction  of  Hcing— thought 
manifeaiB  itaelf  at  flnt  as  Being,  and  in  turn 
the  logical  Being  manifetts  itaelf  as  Non-being; 
fhouglitcanbeDCOMy,  '-lam  [he  Being  which 


"  Snob,"  oontinnes  oat  author,  "iatha 
dadaction  of  M.  FischsT.  It  ssema  to  me 
t«Tj  mneh  inferior  In  oteameai  to  that 
of  Hegel."  How  he  could  aay  this  ia 
TBiy  inyBterions  ithen  we  floii  him  denjiug 
all  Taliditj  to  Hegel'a  demonatration.  Al- 
thongh  FitcheHa  explanation  ia  mixed — 
partly  dialeotioal  and  partly  pijohologieal 
— yet,  aa  an  explanation,  it  ii  oorreot. 
But  aa  pijohologj  should  Dot  be  dragged 
into  Logio,  wbieh  ia  the  evolation  of  the 
foTDU  of  pare  thinking,  we  mnat  hold 
(triotl;  to  the  dialeotio  if  we  would  seethe 
"  Beooming."  The  psyohologioal  explana- 
tion geta  no  farther  than  the  relation  of 
Being  and  nonght  ai  conoepta.  The  He- 
gelian thought  on  this  point  is  not  widely 
different  from  that  of  Qorgits,  aa  given  oa 
by  Seitua  Gmplrioui,  nor  from  that  of  Plato 
in  the  Sophist.    Let  as  attempt  it  here ; 

Being  is  the  pure  simple  ;  as  snob  it  Is 
considered  under  the  form  of  self- relation. 
Bat  as  it  is  wholly  undetermined,  and  hat 
DO  content,  it  is  pure  nought  or  absolute 
negation.  As  snob  it  is  the  negation  by 
itself  or  the  negation  of  itself,  and  henoe 
its  own  opposite  or  Being,  Thus  the  sim- 
ple falls  thrODgh  self- opposition  into  dnali- 
ty,  and  this  again  heeomes  simple  if  we 
attempt  to  hold  it  asunder,  or  give  it  any 
validity  by  itself.  Thus  if  Being  isposlted 
as  having  validity  in  and  hy  itself  without 
determination,  {omni»  deUrminatio  ut  ne- 
gatio),  it  becomes  a  pure  void  in  nowise 
different  from  nought,  for  difference  is  de- 
termination, and  neither  Being  nor  noaght 
posEess  it.  What  is  the  validity  of  the 
nought?  A  negative  is  a  relative,  and  a 
negative  by  itself  is  a  negative  related  to 
itself,  which  is  a  self;  can  celling.  Thus 
Being  and  nought,  posited  objeotively  as 
having  validity,  prove  dissolving  fonns  and 


pate  over  into  eaoh  other.  Being  is  a  eeos- 
ing  and  nought  is  a  btgiKning,  and  these 
are  the  two  forms  of  Bteoming.  The  Be- 
eoming,  dialectically  considered,  proves 
itself  inadequate  likewise. 

IT.  Tbb  DiALBcnc. — To  consider  an 
objeot  dlaleotically  we  have  merely  to  give 
it  universal  validity  ;  if  it  contradicts  itself 
then,  tee  are  not  in  anywise  conoemed  for 
the  result ;  we  will  simply  stand  by  and  ao- 
eept  the  result,  without  fear  that  the  tme 
will  not  appear  in  the  end.  The  negative 
tnrned  against  itself  makes  short  work  of 
itself;  it  is  only  when  thasubjective  reflec- 
tion tries  to  save  it  by  hypotheses  and  res- 
ervations that  a  merely  negative  result  is 
obtained. 

(Page  369) :  "  In  Spinosism  the  develop- 
ment of  Being  is  Geometric  i  in  the  Sys- 
tem of  Hegel  it  is  organic."  What  ooald 
have  tempted  him  to  use  these  wards,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  anless  it  waa  the  d^p- 
•eatednational  proclivity  for  epigrammatie 
statements.  This  distinction  means  noth- 
ing less  (in  the  mouth  of  its  original  au- 
thor) than  what  we  have  already  given  as 
the  trne  difference  between  Wolff's  and 
Hegel's  methods ;  but  H.  Janet  haa  long 
since  forgotten  his  earlier  statements. 
(Page  369]  He  says,  "  Hegel's  method  is  a 
faithful  expression  of  the  movement  of 
nature,"  from  which  ha  thinks  Hegel  de- 
rived it  empirically  1  . 

On  page  372  he  asks :  "  Who  proves  to 
us  that  the  dialectic  stops  at  Spirit  as  its 
last  term  ?  Why  oan  I  not  conceive  a  spirit 
ahsolately  superior  to  mine,  in  whom  the 
identity  between  subject  and  object,  the 
intelligible  end  intelligence  would  be  more 
perfect  than  it  is  with  this  great  Philoso- 
pher [Hegel]  ?•••••  In  fact,  every 
philosopher  is  a  man,  and  so  far  forth  is 
full  of  ohiQurity  and  feebleness."  Spirit 
Is  the  last  term  in  philosophy  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  stands  in  complete  self-relatioo, 
and  hence  contaiiu  its  antithesis  vrithin 
itself;  if  it  could  stand  in  opposition  to 
anything  else,  then  it  would  contain  a  con- 
tradiction, and  be  capable  of  transition 
into  a  higher.  H.  Janet  asks  in  effect ; 
"  Who  proves  that  the  dialectic  stops  at 
Ood  a«  the  highest,  and  why  cannot  I  con- 
ceive a  higher  f"  Judging  from  bis  attempt 
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at  nndergtKnding  Degel,  bowever,  he  is  not 
inKfairiraj  toooDceive  "aspiritiDWbom 
the  identity  between  subject  and  object" 
is  more  perfect  than  in  Hegel.  "  What 
hindeTs"  is  hia  own  calture,  hii  ova  self; 
"  Dm  gleiehst  dem  Geiit  den  du  begreifil, 
nieht  mir,"  s&id  the  World-spirit  to  Faust. 
He  (iska,  (p.  374) ;  "  When  did  the  '  pure 
»ot>  eommenoe?"  From  Eternity ;  it  al- 
ways commences,  and  is  always  oompleto, 
■ays  Hegel.  "  Accordiog  to  Hegel,  God 
is  made  from  nought,  by  means  of  the 
World."  Instead  of  this,  H«gel  holds  that 
Qod  is  self-created,  and  the  world  eter- 
nally created  by  him  (the  Eternally-bo- 
gotten  Son).  "  What  need  has  God  of  Na- 
ture?" God  is  Spirit;  hence  conscious; 
henoe  he  makes  himself  an  object  to  him- 
self; in  ibis  act  he  creates  nature;  hence 
Nature  is  His  reflection.  (P.  386):  "The 
Absolute  in  Hegel  is  spirit  only  on  con- 
dition that  it  thinks,  and  thinjia  ittelf; 
hence  it  is  not  asentially  Spirit,  but  only 
aeddentally."  To  "think  itiilf"  is  to  be 
conscious,  and,  without  this,  God  woald 
have  no  personality;  and  hence  if  Hegel 
were  to  hold  any  Other  doctrine  than  ttfe 
one  attributed  to  him,  be  would  be  a  Pan- 
theist. Bnt  these  things  are  not  mere 
dogmas  with  Hegel ;  thej  appear  as  the 
logical  resalts  of  the  most  logical  of  sys- 
tems. "  But  in  Plato,  God  is  a  Reason  in 
aclivily,  aliviuK  thought."  M.  Janet  meu- 
tions  this  to  show  Plato's  sitperiority ;  ba 
thinks  that  it  is  absurd  for  ilegel  to  attri- 


bute thinking  to  God,  but  thinks  the  stme 
thing  to  be  a  great  merit  in  Plato.  (P. 
392):  "Behold  the  Platonic  deduelian 
[or  dialectic]  :  being  giyen  a  pure  ide»,  he 
shows  that  this  idea,  if  it  were  allaloni, 
[i.  e.  made  nniTersal,  or  placed  in  self- 
relation,  or  posited  as  valid  foi  itselF,] 
would  he  contradictory  of  itself,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  he.  Hence,  if  it  ei- 
ists,  itis  on  condition  that  It  mingles  with 
another  idea.  Take,  for  example,  the 
multiple:  by  itself,  it  loses  itself  in  the 
indiscernible,  for  it  would  be  imposiible 
without  unity."  This  would  do  very  w«ll 
for  a  description  of  the  Dialectic  in  B^el 
if  he  would  lay  more  stress  on  the  poaitite 
side  of  the  result.  Not  merely  does  the 
"  pure  Idea  mingle  with  another  "— i.  e. 
pass  over  to  its  oppOsit* — but  it  returnt 
into  itself  by  the  continuation  of  its  own 
movement,  and  thereby  reaches  a  concrete 
stage.  Plato  sometimes  uses  this  complete 
dialectical  movement,  and  ends  affirma- 
tively; sometimes  be  uses  only  the  par- 
tial movement  and  draws  negative  oonolu- 

How  much  better  M.  Janet's  book  might 
have  been — we  may  ba  allowed  to  remark 
in  conclusion — had  he  possessed  the  earn- 
est spii-it  of  such  men  as  Vera  and  Hutch- 
ison Stirling!  Stimulated  by  its  title, 
we  bad  hoped  to  And  a  book  that  would 
kindle  a  seal  for  the  study  of  the  prof ound- 
est  philosophical  subject,  as  treated  by  the 
profoundest  of  thinkers. 
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PEEF^C  E. 


The  completion  of  this  Tolume  flunishea 
the  appropriate  occft^ion  for  a  rapid  review 
of  the  coatents  of  the  Journal  from  Its  flnt 
number  to  the  eighth,  which  doses  the  sec- 
ond rolume.  By  Buch  review  the  compass 
and  relation  of  the  articles  presented  may 
best  be  seen. 

The  ancients  divided  PhUosopby  Into 
three  deputments, 

(a)  DlALBTnOB, 

{b)  Fhtbiob, 

(e)  Ethics, 
these  departments  corresponding  to  what 
■we  In  modem  Umea  call  (a)  Pure  Philoso- 
phy or  Logic,  (ft)  PhilosophyofNature,  (o) 
Philosophy  of  Spirit.  We  propose  to  ar- 
range the  articles  of  this  volunie  so  as  to 
show  clearly  what  has  been  given  In  each  of 
these  departments : 

Pure  FhUfMophy. 
1,  Hr.  Kroeger  has  oontrihated  two  Intro- 
ductions to  the  "  Science  of  Knowledge"  by 
Fichte,  and  the  "Sun-clear  Statement  oon- 
eeming  the  True  Nature  of  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  "  by  that  philosopher ;  these 
conbribations  occupying  In  all  some  elghty- 
seven  pages  of  the  Journal,  and  running 
throngh  six  numbers.  In  these,  one  wilt 
find  the  clearest  and  most  forcible  ex^ 
posttloa  of  the  Eantiau  and  Flchtean 
Bbuidptdnt.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  translation  of  the  Sdenoe  of  Knowledge 
Itself,  published  by  Hr.  Kroeger  last  year, 
and  Flcbte's  second  exposition  of  that  gel- 
enoe    which    will    appear    In    the    third 


volome  of  this  Journal,  we  trust  that 
nothing  is  wanting  to  the  complete  equip- 
ment of  the  student  who  desires  to  under- 
stand ficbte,  unless  it  be  a  vigorous  com- 
mentary by  some  American  student  who 
has  already  mastered  the  system. 

2.  Leibnitz's  Monadology  has  twen  given 
for  the  first  time  In  Eagllsh.  This  famouB 
Gompeud  of  the  system  of  that  great  man 
gives  in  Its  pure  outlines  the  science  of  the 
IDEA,  In  the  highest  sense  of  that  term. 
It  stands  as  the  representation  of  a  system 
of  thought  which  "thinks by  wholes"— as 
the  Neo-Platonlsts  term  It— a  system  of 
thought  which  ascends  above  all  mere  ab- 
stractions, and  thinks  true  Individuality  un- 
der the  form  of  the  Monad.  Not  the  Aiom. 
but  the  Monad;  for  the  "atom"  denotes  the 
simple  element  of  matter — a  figment  of  ma- 
terialistic abstract  theoridng— while  the 
"monad"  istlie  self-cont^ned.  Independent, 
simple  existence  which  by  Its  own  acUvlty 
rv-presents  the  universe  in  Itself.  It  Is  the 
Mierocotm. 

3.  In  the  Introduction  to  Fbilosopby  the 
editor  has  endeavored  to  present  various 
Important  aptr^a  that  heloug  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Pure  Philosophy.  In  other  articles 
he  has  followed  out  tlie  same  purpose  to  some 
extent:  "The  Speculative,"  the  critique  of 
"Paul  Janet  and  Hegel,"  and  of  "Herbert 
Spencer."  Then  some  dlscufslons  result- 
ing from  these,  as  "NomlnaliEm  v».  Real- 
ism," &c.,  belong  to  the  treatment  of  Hie 
same  sntiject.  In  all,  about  sixty-four  pages 
of  the  two  volumes  are  occupied  in  this  way. 


Fr^aee. 


4.  3ctaeUtng*B  "Introduation  to  Idealism" 
((irea.  In  a  ludd  exposition,  hla  view  of  the 
problemi  of  pure  thoiiglit.  If  read  in  con- 
nection with  his  "  latroductlon  to  the  Fhl- 
loaopbf  of  Nature,"  translated,  like  the  for- 
mer, by  Mr.  Davidson,  a  tolerably  clear 
conception  of  tbe  system  of  Schelllng  may 
be  reached. 

6.  Many  passages  In  the  treatment  of  tlie 
Phenomenology  of  9p1rtt  bear  on  this  sub- 
jecti  a<  pure  science  is  not  only  ^ruu^owd 
Id  ail  applied  sdence,  but  is  actually  Intro- 
duced into  all  thorough  expoaltiona. 

In  all,  about  one-tldrd  of  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  bave  been  devoted  to  Pure  Philoso- 
phy or  Dialectics. 

Philotophy  0/ Nature. 

A  few  articles  treat  of  this  In  whole  or  in 
part,    Tbey  are 

1.  "  Goethe's  Theory  of  Colore." 
3.  "HetaphydcsofHaterialiam." 

3.  SohelUng'B  "Introduodon  to  the  Philoso- 

phy of  Nature." 

4.  Leibnitz  "On  tbe  Nature  of  the  Soul  In 

Brutes,  Ac." 

5.  "Herbert  Spencer," 

6.  Aloott's  "Genesis." 

In  all,  perhaps  one^elghth  of  Che  work  has 
had  this  bearing. 

Philoiophs  0/  Spirit. 
This  general  head  includes,  be^des  oth- 
ers. Psychological  and  ./SIsthetIc  articles, 
and  for  convenience  will  be  divided. 
A.    Psychology. 

1.  The  contributions  of  Mr.  Pelrce  on  the 
"  Faculties  claimed  for  Man,"  "  Some  Con- 
sequences of  Four  InoapaclUes,"  "  Validity 
of  the  Laws  of  Lo^c,"  starting  from  a  Psy- 
chological ba^,  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  problems  of  Pure  Sdence. 

2.  Hegel's  "Phenomenology  of  Spirit," 
with  the  Analysis  of  ttie  same,  traces  tbe 
phases  of  experience  through  which  the 
mind  passes  In  its  endeavor  to  complete  its 
comprehension  of  truth.  Strictly  consider- 
ed, Phenomenology  and  Psychology  should 
be  distinguished  one  tma  the  other.  Psy- 
chology referring  to  the  feculties  of  mind  as 
co5rdinated,  while  Phenomenology  treats  of 
the  phases  of  the  culture  of  mind  as  succes- 
rtve. 

3.  Schopenhauer's  "Dialogue  on  Immor- 
tality" and  "Doctrine  of  the  Will"  give  auf- 
flcient  due  to  the  discerning  reader  to  show 
the  drift  of  the  entire  syatem  of  that  dtBtin- 
gtdshed  man. 


4.  "Sinkhya  KMW  of  KapiU:  Tbe  en- 
tire Philosophy  of  Spirit  as  treated  Ifaon- 
sandsofyears  ago  by  a  Brahmin.  The  fitt- 
ing of  man  fhim  external  coustr»nt  throogta 
the  aotivltj  of  thought  is  opposed  toother 
solutioas — such  as  that  which  Is  prescribed 
by  tbe  Vedaa. 

e.  "Cousin's  Doctrine  of  the  Absolute" 
develops  the  relations  of  Cousin  to  Kaot 
and  gives  the  psyAolo^cal  grounds  of  U* 
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In  all,  about  eighty  pages  1 
with  U)is  subject. 

B.    .Aesthetics. 

Tbe  departments  of  Art  are  five  In  nom- 
l)er:  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Fainting,  Ho- 
sic,  and  Poetry,  Induding  art-works  of  Lit- 
erature under  the  latter  subdivision. 

I,  The  Analysis  of  Hegel's  jEstheticsbj' 
B<<nard,  which  has  been  continued  through 
six  numbers  of  tbe  Journal,  has  given  1 
general  view  of  Art,  and  Its  dlflbrent  rtjrles 
and  phases.  It  constitutes  a  complete  out- 
line of  the  Philosophy  of  Art. 

The  portions  relating  to  Archltecttm-, 
Sculpture,  Painting  and  Music  have  been 
given,  and  the  more  elaborate  analysla  of 
the  treatment  of  Poetry  will  be  printed  In 
the  third  volume. 

II.  Besides  tbe  general  treatment  con- 
tained In  B^nard's  Analyds,  dIBbrent  de- 
partments have  been  illustrated  by  sped*! 
artidcs. 

1.  Sculpturt:  Wlnckelmann'sSemarkstHi 
tboToraoand  tbeLaukoon;  Goethe's  Esny 
on  the  Laiikodn;  these  genial  Interpretations 
are  examples  of  tbe  best  Uiat  has  been 
written  In  the  whole  domain  of  art-criticism, 

2.  Painlmgi  Goethe's  Essay  on  Leonardo 
da  Vlnd's  "  Last  Supper,"  and  "Eaphad's 
T  ranaflguration . ' ' 

3.  Afume;  "Dialogue  onMiisic;"  "Hew 
School  of  Music;"  "Beethoven's  Seventh 
Symphony;"  "Music  as  a  form  of  Art;" 
Beethoven's  SInfonfaEnSIca;"  these  ailide! 
show  by  example  what  contents  modcal 
works  of  art  may  have,  and,  more  or  lesa, 
they  develop  the  theoretic  UmltaUoni  of 
the  art. 

4.  Poetry:  "Notes  on  Milton's  LycJdas;" 
two  series  of  "Letters  on  Faust;"  "A 
Thought  on  Shakespeare;"  Bosenkranzon 
"  Goethe's  Sodal  Romances,"  treating  Wil- 
belm  Melster,  the  Elective  Affinities,  Ac, 
and  besides  this  his  famons  critique  on  the 
second  part  of  Faust. 

So  lai^  a  portion  has  been  devoted  to  the 
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«spodtlon  of  Art  for  the  reason  that  Ita 
MnBLiouB  couCeat  acts  most  readily  upon  the 
iDclplent  phases  of  cultnre,  and  ita  higher 
forms  work  vlth  a  genial  effect  In  develop- 
io;  the  spiritual  faculties. 

Art  is  moreover  a  subject  for  f>ee  reflec- 
tion, while  Religion  has  not  aa  yet  become 
such  among  us.  The  conHtraiut  prevailing 
in  the  latter  province  seriously  hinders  the 
pure  thinking  that  is  requisite  to  see  the 
speculative  depth  of  the  great  idens  that 
underlie  the  religion  of  tbe  day,  while  Qioae 
who  break  away  from  the  popular  forms  fiill 
Into  an  abyss  of  nulllfloaUoD  such  as  unHts 
them  for  sound  positive  Insight.  They 
wander  away  from  all  the  landmarks  that 
Spirit  has  been  setUng  up  for  two  thoasand 
years,  and  soon  And  themselves  in  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  all  Hie  forms  and  insUtutlons 
of  the  age  in  which  they  live— all  except 
the  most  superfldal.  And  yet  they  find 
themselves  obliged  to  live  a  contradio- 
UoQ,  for  they  cannot  renounce  these  In- 
stltnUona  practically  without  committing 
sddde.  Intellectual  "clearlng-up" — in- 
sight—alone  can  work  out  for  the  Individ- 
ual liie  emancipation  which  our  time 
demands.  To  preach  renunciation  of  the 
convictions  arrived  at  by  the  activity  of  re- 
flection is  to  recommend  a  suicide  worse 
than  thatinto  which  those  plunge  who  reject 
■11  guidance  except  Iheir  own  caprice.  The 
doctrine  of  Herbert  Spencer,  that  the  cardi- 
nal point  in  religion  is  the  confession  that 
the  Absolute  is  unknowable,  leads  directly  to 
the  conclusion:  let  us  have-doue,  then,  with 
all  talk  about  what  we  can  know  nothing 
of— let  us  leave  religion  to  the  past  — 
to  the  mytholog^dng  age  of  humanity,  and 
give  our  whole  attention  to  the  sphere  of 
natural  science,  the  PosmvB.  Hamilton  and 
Hansel!  cannot  with  consistency  say  nay  to 
this  conclusion. 

It  is  evident  that  any  form  of  activity  of 
mind  which  involves  a  union  of  feelhig  and 
intellect  must  owe  to  the  latter  factor  all 
the  content  It  may  have.  Parental  love,  for 
example,  cannot  be  exerted  toward  a  defin- 
ite object  unless  the  Intellect  recognizes 
hi  that  object  Its  relation  to  the  subject  of 
that  love.  A  brute  deprived  of  the  tenses 
whereby  it  can  distinguish  Its  own  from 
ether  oO^pring  would  cherish  all  alike,  and 
If  it  could  not  distinguish  the  young  of  its 
own  kind  from  Oiose  of  different  species,  its 
love  would  extend  to  tho  latter.  So  of  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  with  fiir  more  force,  may 


this  be  said,  for  the  intelligence  of  the  sub- 
ject is  here  so  important  that  without  ita 
ascendency  tho  form  of  its  action  contradicts 
all  that  religion  should  attain.  Fetlcbism, 
wherein  tiie  subject  has  not  distinguished  as 
yet  the  limits  of  his  own  personality,  nor 
obtained  any  cleameBS  r^^ardlng  the  diS^r- 
ence  between  things  and  self-determining 
beluga— and  whose  consdousuess,  there- 
fore. Is  a  dreamy  haze,  a  life  of  Instinct,  a 
mesmeric  intoxication  half  en  rapport  with 
the  pulses  of  uature  and  half  a  fitful  waking 
to  ooosdousness  of  self — fetichUm  is  the 
nadir  of  Seligion,  and  shows  what  Re- 
ligion must  be  with  the  minimum  of  Intel- 
lect. It  does  not  matter  what  form  of 
religion  one  teaches  to  a  people  buried  In 
this  stage — protided  the  intelUetual  lidt  be 
ignortd — for  such  a  people  will  receive 
any  form  as  no  more  than  a  fellchism  and 
are  powerless  to  make  It  otherwise.  So  of 
Beligions  which  though  Pagan  are  lar  high- 
er in  the  scale  than  mere  fetichlsm; — take 
Buddhism,  for  example:  were  the  Christian 
mis^nary  to  convert  a  Buddhistic  people 
to  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
the  Intellectual  mode  of  viewing  things  as 
it  WAS  before,  he  would  find  that  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines  had  only  been  substituted  in 
name  for  those  renounced.  The  story  of 
the  misdonory,  who,  in  conveying  to  the 
savages  an  Idea  of  Immortality,  was  obliged, 
on  account  of  the  utter  want  of  words  con- 
taining spiritual  import  in  the  language,  to 
teach  them  that  each  individual  had  within 
him  an  eatrail  that  never  decayed,  illus- 
trates this  point. 

All  spiritual  culture  rises  step  by  step 
through  a  cancelling  of  sensuous  facts  or  of 
the  limits  which  bound  sensuous  perception. 
Thus  the  flrst  abstract  or  general  Idea  is  a 
contradiction  of  the  sensuous  certitude  and 
involves  this  absurdity  (to  the  senses),  that 
somewhat  should  be  what  It  is  not — 1.  e. 
that  a  somewhat  should  have  its  essence  in 
what  exists  as  other  {or  alien)  to  It — a  point 
well  shown  In  Hegel's  Phenomenology  of 
Spirit  (chapter  ou  "This  and  the  Meaning.") 
So  all  higher  concepts  are  reached  through 
downright  contradiction  of  the  lower  "  com- 
mon sense  view,"  Thus  the  idea  of  Immor- 
tullty  above  spoken  of  had  to  be  taught 
simply  as  a  physical  absurdity  at  first.  Out 
of  that  contradiction  arises  the  abstracted 
and  freer  thought  of  the  doctrine.  So  re- 
ligion throughout  moves  in  a  cycle  of  super- 
sensoouB-aensuousQess — a  series  oS  types 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 


In  enterJDg  npon  &  new  Tolume  it  it  prop- 
er that  we  ghoald  review  our  position  and 
endeavor  to  state  the  oentral  question  more 
■ieulj.  Not  mnoh  good  oan  be  expected 
it<m  readinf;  what  purports  to  be  an  answer 
to  a  qaestioa  that  no  one  has  asked. 
The  reader  must  have  the  questiou  oontin- 
nallj-  before  him,  if  he  would  read  the  an- 
snswet  iotelligentlj.  It  is  very  eaa;  to 
illostrate  thia  remark:  let  one  read  the 
eommentators  of  Plato  and  be  will  find 
many  of  tbe  dialognes  pronounced  ioooni' 
plete,  because  thej  end  negatively.  The 
modem  commentator  asks  qneatioos  that 
Flato  did  not  entertain.  In  one  sense  thej 
are  iDcomplete,  but  so  are  all  of  tbe  dia- 
logues it  judged  by  the  same  standard. 
The  full  treatment  of  a  subject  should  have 
three  stages  : — (a)  Immediatenesa,  {b)  me- 
diation, (e)  absolute  mediation.  More 
explicitly,  it  should  be  treated  first  in  its 
most  obvious  phases,  such,  for  example,  aa 
occur  in  tbe  sensuous  knowing.  Tfaenfol- 
lows  the  treatment  of  the  lame  object  in 
ice  aomplication  with  other  objects;  its 
Tttatiotu,  pre-tuppotitiont,  cotuequencet, 
£0.  This  is  called  tbe  refltctive  stsige,  and 
our  formal  logic  has  carsfally  gathered 
up  the  **  laws  "  that  govern  ft.  The  fical 
Stage  of  an  exhaustive  soientifia  treatment 
traces  tbe  object  back  to  itself,  having 
graapod  it  aa  a  totality.  "  Absolute  Me- 
diation" means  seI/-mediation.  Plato  has 
not  given  ua  a  single  example  of  a  sjstematio 


combination  of  these  three  forms  of  treat- 
'  neat.  The  leason  for  this  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  Grecian  national  ooltoro  had 
not  advanced  far  into  the  reflective  stage. 
A  child  of  eight  years  in  our  time  is  mora 
ooosoiOBB  of  the  abstract  nature  of  tlio 
words  he  uses  than  the  average  adnlt 
Greek  of  Plato's  time.  Therefore  Plato 
does  not  unfold  tbe  second  stage  so  f  ally 
as  a  modem  would  do.  Sometimes,  too, 
bis  dialogue  has  for  object  tbe  produotioa 
in  the  minds  of  his  coantrymeu  of  just 
that  consciousness  of  the  distinotions  of 
reflection  which  we  possess  from  childhood. 
His  questions  therefore  proceeded  from 
his  time ;  all  speculation  should  be  direct* 
ed  to  tbe  solution  of  the  world  before  us. 
Plato  salved  the  problem  of  his  time,  and 
we  must  take  his  questions  with  their  lim- 
itations or  else  mistake  the  purport  of  his 
answers.  He  arrivee  at  the  highest  goal, 
but  bis  details  are  not  full  enough  to  sat- 
isfy us ;  he  solves  by  his  dialectic  only 
such  forms  as  had  begun  to  appear  in  tbat 
time.  The  two  thousand  years  that  inter- 
vene have  brought  out  a  host  of  others 
which  demand  solution  likewise.  Other 
speculative  writers — especially  those  ot 
modem  times — do  not  often  attempt  ex- 
haQstirenesB.  Thej  aiA  to  express  their 
aparpu  in  the  clearest  mode ;  henoe  thej 
state  tbeir  starting  point,  (which  is  some 
oooTicticm  resting  on  a  distinction  of  re- 
flection,) and  then  proceed  to  elevate  them- 


Slattment  of  iht  Problem. 


selves  aboTe  and  beyond  it  to  tbe  speco' 
Utlve  point  of  view.  Mjttios  form  nn 
ezoeption  to  thU  Btatement  in  that  they  do 
not  always  start  from  au;r  standpoiot  of 
the  ordinary  oODsaioosness. 

Tbe  qnestion  mast  be  seised  preoisely, 
and  this  is  indispanaafale  in  proportion  to 
the  systematic  exhaiutiToness  of  the  treat- 
la  Hegel's  Phenomenology  of  Spirit  tbe 
first  qnestion  is  not  "  what  Is  the  ahsolately 
trae  F"  bat  it  is  the  speoifio  one,  "  is  tbe 
object  of  my  oertitnde  true  (perraaoent, 
abiding)  without  my  snbjeotiTe  activity  V* 
This  qaestion  being  settled  in  the  negative 
tbe  new  qnestion  arises;  "Is  tbe  object 
perfectly  identified  tbrongh  my  sabjective 
testimony  to  its  existence  ?"  This  question 
next  becomes,  "  la  it  possible  at  all  for  an 
object  to  exist  as  absolutely  particular  F" 
This  gets  answered  in  an  eihanstive  way. 
But  how  many  have  been  misled  to  snppoae 
that  the  first  answer  was  intended  to  set- 
tle the  general  qneetioa.  Even  the  acute 
Fenerbaoh  stumbles  over  this  and  refutes 
H^el  by  showing  in  a  nnmber  of  inetan* 
oes  that  tbe  first  stage  of  the  method  which 
Hegel  so  uniformly  pnrsnes,  does  not  ui- 
swer  the  question  which  should  be  answered 
by  tbe  iKWd  sUge  of  treatment.  Of  course 
his  labor  is  not  remunerative  ;  it  does  not 
pay  tbe  reviewer  to  refute  a  position  of  his 
author,  which  has  been  stated  by  tbe  au- 
thor himself  merely  for  refutation.  It  is 
certainly  not  a  dieoredit  to  an  author,  that 
he  has  treated  a  subject  in  all  its  phases — 
shallow  as  well  as  deep. 

We  invite  the  reader  to  note  our  funda- 
mental position. 

Truth  can  be  known  by  tbe  thinking 
reason.  It  has  been  known  by  speculative 
thinkers  scattered  througb  the  Bf;es.  Their 
systoms  exist  and  may  be  mastered.  Their 
difi'erencee  are  not  radical,  but  lie  ralber 
in  the  node  of  exposition — the  point  of 
departure,  tbe  various  obstacles  over- 
come, and  the  character  of  tbe  UchniqM 
need.  Their  agreement  is  central  and  per- 
vading. The  method  of  speculative  cog- 
nition ie  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
SMisnons  certitude,  and  from  tbe  reflection 
of  the  Duderstanding  by  ttie  ezbanstive 
oaiure  of  its  procedure.     It  considers  its 


subject  in  a  universal  manner  and  its  step) 
are  void  of  all  arbitrariaees. 

In  order  to  detect  a  speculative  sjilen 
ask  the  following  questlone  of  it:  (1.)  "Ii 
the  highest  principle  r^arded  as  a  litd, 
abstract,  and  rigid  one,  or  as  a  ccaereM 
and  self-moving  one?"  (2.)  "Istbastin- 
ing  point  of  tbe  system  regarded  as  tfaa  ' 
highest  principle,  and  the  onward  msre- 
ment  cf  the  same  merely  a  result  deda«ed 
analytically;  or  is  the  beginning  (rested 
as  the  most  abstract  and  deficient,  iriiile 
the  final  result  is  tbe  basis  of  all?"  h 
other  words,  "Is  tbe  system  a deaccDl from 
a  first  principle  ot  an  aacent  to  ons?" 
This  will  detect  a  defect  of  tbe  method, 
while  the  former  queation,  (1,)  will  dtl«et 
defects  in  the  content  or  subject  matter  of 
the  system. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  sosie 
special  theses  which  we  hope  to  establiih 
clearly  in  the  course  of  this  volume. 

I,  In  the  present  altitude  of  natsTtl 
science  tbe  grade  of  thought  is  almoM 
speculative.  It  has  before  it  all  the  ele- 
ments and  only  needs  grasp  them  togethn. 
With  the  doctrine  of  the  correlstioa  of 
forces  it  has  arrived  at  a  self  moving  prio- 
ciple,  although  it  does  not  yet  compreheod 
{com-prtheadtre)  it.  If  the  force  Ko.  1 
creates  force  No.  2,  and  tbe  latter,  foret 
No.  3 — if  thaee  forces  are  one  and  the 
same  force  under  different  phases — ssd 
this  result  goes  on  totbe.forceNo.  z  wbieb 
creates  force  No.l  again,we  certainly  bave  a 
circular  movement  and  a  eelf -created  force- 
Force  No.  1  creates  itself  by  means  of  » 
long  chain  of  media — No.  2,  No.  3,  te. 
When  this  is  grasped  by  the  "posiliviit" 
intellect  it  will  enter  the  domain  of  biology 
and  give  na  a  oompleu  science  thereof. 

IT.  In  the  domain  of  formal  logic  sod 
metaphysics  likewise  a  stage  has  been  reseb- 
ed  that  approximates  the  spcoalative.  The 
negative  and  dialectical  stage  is  reached 
by  the  advanced  thinkers  of  this  domain. 
The  labors  of  fiamilton  have  done  as  maeb 
for  tbe  English  mind  as  those  of  Kant  for 
the  German.  The  ability  to  evolve  antitb- 
ssee  ("  antinomies  "  of  Kant,]  from  su; 
metaphysical  principles  is  everywhere  dii- 
played.  The  dialeatio  is  used  to  exhibit 
tbeimpotenoy  of  tbe  "  huntan  inteUecl" 
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whloh  is  hnrled  iMlttlMal^  from  one  sida 
to  the  other.  Bmi  utitfaRiIe  is  the  loal  of 
moTement,  and  when  gruped  affimatiTely 
girsi  nt  Uie  eeLf-determiDed  or  Uie  trae 
firet  prineiple.  The  cultiTaton  of  formal 
logic  in  their  estremft  wro  to  deteot  the 
•oaree  of  this  nagatiTS  element  in  the 
dialMtie  are  at  pieaent  engaged  in  selling 
and  meaanring  the  oompreheniion  and  ex- 
tenaionof  thainhjeotandpredioate.  Ibeii 
Ubon  «p  to  preaent  date  have  aerved  oulj 
to  narrow  the  fonotlon  of  the  jadgment 
more  and  more ;  it  la  evident,  npon  oon- 
eideratiOD,  that  the  ahatratt  ideatit;  of  lub- 
jeet  and  predieata — in  other  vrords,  a  mean- 
ingleae  taatologj — ia  all  that  oan  remain 
if  formal  logic  will  be  thonvgUy  oonaiat- 
ent  and  ezolade  all  traoe  of  oontradiction 
(or,  what  ie  the  lame  thing,  diili/tclionj 
from  the  judgment.  Thiaweahall  endeavor 
to  daborate  in  Chapter  IX.  of  the  Introdao- 
tioa  to  Fhiloioph  J,  printed  in  thig  nomher. 
m.  The  adaqnaoy  of  Mientifio  forma  to 
«oiitaln  the  oonteote  of  myatioal  ajateme. 


We  are  fortnnate  in  being  able  to  present 
in  this  nomber  another  and  more  elaborate 
artiole  from  Mr.  Aloott,  the  most  eminent 
mjBtio  of  OUT  time.  We  hope  to  preaent 
In  a  fatnre  number  an  exhibition  of  bia 
syaiem  in  fta  relation  to  Method.  In  thia 
oonneotion,  also,  the  artiole  of  Dr.  Tafel 
on  Swedenborg  will  b«  etndied  with  great 
iotereaC. 

IV.  That  Art  and  Religion  hav«  the  MUna 
oontent  «a  Speealative  Philoaophj.  Wo 
shall  print  the  remainder  of  the  Baaaj  of 
Waard  on  Hegel's  ^^athstioa,  and  hopa 
that  readers  who  hsve  the  leisure  will  re- 
read the  whole  from  the  bef;iDDlng.  The 
"  Lettera  on  Fanat "  we  are  happj  to  hear 
have  been  foand  a  moat  eomprehensivo 
and  olear  eiposilion  of  that  poem. 

In  ooDolaaion,  we  hope  that  the  "Phe- 
nomenology" will  not  be  neglected,  and 
tbat  the  "  Sim-olear  Statement"  of  Fiohta 
will  be  taken  up  by  thoae  who  have  been 
oompletely  baffled  by  the  farmer  artlelea 
traoalated  from  him. 
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attempt  to  force  the  reader  to  an  uTidenlanding. 
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PREFAOB. 

Certain  friends  of  tran  seen  dental  ideal- 
ism, or  of  the  System  of  the  Science  of 
Knowledge,  have  attached  to  this  ajstem 
the  name  of  the  newest  philosophy.  AI> 
though  this  looks  somewhat  like  a  satire, 
aod  aeems  to  presuppose  in  those  who 
originated  it  a  search  after  a  vary  nev4tt 
philosophy,  and  altfaoagh  the  aathot  of 
that  system  is  elearly  oonvineed  that 
there  ia  only  one  science  of  philosophy 
as  there  Is  only  one  scienee  of  mathe- 
matics;  and  that  as  soon  as  this  only 
possible  philosophy  has  been  dlseovered 
«nd  recognised  no  newer  philosophy  can 
«rise,  and  all  previous  so-oalted  philoso- 
phies will  be  regarded  as  only  prelimin- 
ary attempts  to  establish  that  scienee: 
b«  navsTtheless  has  preferred  the  oae  of 
that  expression  in  the  title  of  a  popatai 
VToA  like  the  present  to  the  riek  <d  uing 


such  nnpopolar  names  as  "  Transcendental 
Idealism,"  or"  The  Soienee  of  Knowledge." 
Many  reasons  make  It  neoeasary  and 
proper  to  render  an  aeeonnt  to  the  public 
at  large,  which  has  not  made  the  atndy  ol 
philosophy  ita  particular  bnsiness,  con- 
aeroing  the  latest  attempts  to  raise  philos- 
ophy to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  True, 
not  all  men  are  to  devote  their  life  to  a 
study  of  the  sciences,  and  hence  not  either 
to  a  study  of  ths  scienee  of  all  other 
sciences — a  scientific  philosophy;  and  to 
oaltivate  this  soienoe  anceessf  oily  requires, 
moreover,  a  freedom  of  mind,  an  industry 
and  a  talent  which  can  be  foand  only  in  a 
tew.  Nevertheleas  it  is  equally  true  that 
every  one  who  claims  but  an  ordinary  in- 
tellectual cnlture  shonld  know  what  this 
•olenoe  of  philosophy  is;  should  know— 
tboDgh  himself  not  joining  in  its  Inveett- 
gatioas — what  it  proposes  to  invesUgato; 
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■honld  know  the  limit  wliioh  gepuates  it« 
field  from  the  field  whioh  he  himaelf  aocu- 
pfea,  aithoDgh  ha  himaelf  does  not  eater 
the  field,  lest  he  might  uppreheod  danger 
threatening  from  that  world  ao  utterlj 
foreign  Knd  uokoown  to  him,  to  the 
world  wherefn  he  dwella.  He  ahoold 
know  thia,  moraorer,  in  order  that  he  maj 
not  wrong  GCientifio  men,  with  whom  he  hms, 
after  all,  to  Aesoolate ;  or  that  he  ma;  not 
give  bad  adTioe  to  bia  frienda,  and  die- 
■aade  them  from  a  atudj  the  neglect 
whereof  may  be  franght  with  terrible  con- 
■equenoes  for  tbem.  All  these  reaaone 
tend  to  ehow  that  men  of  aultara  abonld 
at  least  know  what  philoaophy  ia  not,  what 
it  does  not  propoae  to  do,  and  what  it  can- 
not effect. 

To  prodttee  tfaia  inaigbt  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  STen  an  ea*j  matter.  SoientiGo 
philosopbj,  although  riaing  above  the  nat- 
ural view  of  thinga,^and  ahore  common 
sense,  neferthelesa  stands  with  its  foot 
upon  the  field  of  oommon  sense,  and 
starts  from  it — in  the  course  of  its  pro- 
gress, howeter,  leaving  it  far  behind.  To 
perceive  this  foot  of  pbilosopbj  resting 
upon  the  field  of  the  natural  way  of  think- 
ing, or  to  watoh  tbis  its  start  from  ordi- 
nar;  conaoiousnesB,  is  poaalble  for  every 
one  who  has  but  common  sense,  and  pos- 
aeasei  the  attention  which  ma;  ba  properl; 
preanpposed  in  every  man  of  oulture. 

Such  a  report  is  moreover  indiapenaahle 
for  a  ejatem  whish  waa  preceded  in  time 
b;  an  adecfic  system  (still  in  existence), 
that  had  abandoned  all  claim  to  a  aoieu- 
tifio  method  and  to  acientifio  preparatory 
•tndiea,  and  invited  every  one  to  partici- 
pate in  its  investigations  who  was  able 
to  add  two  and  two;  and  indiapenaahle 
ai  a  time  when  the  ansoientifio  pnblie 
is  bat  too  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
this  invitation,  and  cannot  be  diasuaded 
from  the  opinion  that  philoaophiiing  is 
done  in  the  same  manner  aa  eating  and 
drinking,  and  that  each  one  has  a  vote  on 
philosophical  subjects  who  has  the  facnltj 
of  sp«ecb — at  a  tine  when  thia  opinion 
has  reKulted  in  great  disaster,  dragging 
philosophioal  propoaitiona  and  ezprassiona, 
which  can  be  understood  only  in  a  scien- 
tific philosophical  system,  before  the  jnris- 


diotian  of  nuaoientifi 
nonaenae,  thereby  bringing  phlloeophj  not 
Inoonsiderably  into  bad  repute ;  and  when 
it  will  be  found  difficult  to  pick  oat,  erra 
from  amongat  real  philosophical  writen, 
half  a  doien  who  know  what  pbilogaphy 
really  ia,  while  others,  who  seem  to  kcaw 
it,  whine  piteonsly  beoanac  philosophy  ii 
only  pbiloaophy  and  nothing  else;  and  at 
a  time  when  even  the  moat  thoroagh  of 
book  critics  imagine  that  they  have  in- 
flicted no  little  disgraee  upon  the  ne«M 
philosophy,  by  assuring  the  people  that  il 
is  after  all  far  too  abstract  ever  to  beeoms 
tbe  ordinary  mode  of  thinking. 

The  author  of  this  has  not  hesitated,  it 
various  times  and  in  the  most  varied  fomi, 
to  moke  such  statements  to  these  pretended 
art-col  leagues.  It  seems  he  did  notsae- 
ceed,  for  he  is  still  compelled  to  ItiloD  to 
that  same  old  aongl  He  now  inlendi  t« 
try  whether  be  can  snooeed  with  that  pub- 
lie  which  is  not  philosophioal,  aa  the  writer 
of  thia  understands  that  term  ;  be  intends 
to  show  again,  in  the  most  eomprebeniibls 
manner  that  he  finds  possible,  what  be 
has  already  shown  at  various  times,  osd, 
aa  be  believes,  very  oomprehensibly,  in 
some  of  his  articles.  Perhaps  he  may 
thus  also  succeed — at  least  mediatatj-— in 
making  himself  understood  to  his  GOl- 
leagnes  of  the  faculty.  Perhaps  the  hon- 
est and  unprejudiced  reader  will  beeone 
aware,  having  no  philosophioal  pToteMor'i 
or  author's  celebrity  to  rasintaiu,  thu 
philosophy  needs  certain  abstracticna, 
speculations  and  contemplations  which  he 
has  never  before  made,  and  whioh,  when 
he  now  tries  to  make  tbem,  do  not  tnra 
out  very  satisf aotorily ;  perhaps  be  will 
get  tbe  insight  that  this  soience  of  ^ilos- 
ophy  does  not  at  all  tfaiok  or  speak  aboat 
what  he  ordinarily  thinks  or  speaks;  that 
it  cannot  contradict  him,  becanae  it  does 
not  at  all  speak  with,  of,  or  concerning 
him;  that  all  the  words  which  he  and  that 
aoienoe  use  in  oommon  receive  quite  a 
different  and,  to  him,  utterly  inoompre- 
benaible  signification  as  soon  as  the; 
enter  the  magic  sphere  of  that  eoieace. 
Perhaps  this  honest  and  unprejudiced 
man  will  henceforth  abstain  quietly  frca 
speaking  of    philosophical    natters,  pre- 
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eiiel;  u  ha  abaUioa  from  diaoaaBing  trlg- 
ooametrj,  or  algebra,  Dnleai  he  hna 
itadied  those  sclencea ;  perkapi  he  will 
now,  whenerei  tha  diaoagiion  tarns  apon 
pfailogophj,  aaj  quietly,  "  Let  the  pbiloao' 
pberg  settle  that  among  tbemaelTes,  it  ii 
noae  of  mj  basinesB ;  I  shall  attend  to  my 
TOcatfOD."  When  lay  people  aball  have 
let  an  eiample  of  this  fair  abstinence,  it 
nay  even  be  poaaible  that  men  of  learning 
will  also  eeaae  to  get  indignant  when  they 
are  told  repeatedly  not  to  talk  about  mat- 
tars  whioh  they  hare  not  tv«n  read  of. 

In  short,  common  opinion  is  that  philos- 
opbj  is  int>orn  in  man;  luid  henoe  every 
one  aonsidera  himself  Jastifiad  In  disoua- 
sine  pbilosophioal  matters.  How  it  may 
be  with  this  inboro  philosophy  1  shall  not 
DOW  iDTestigate  ;  suSoe  it  to  say,  that  my 
philosophy,  whiob  i  sorely  onght  to  know 
better  than  any  one,  is  not  inborn,  bat  most 
be  acfuiraJ,  learned;  and  oan  be  jadged 
only  by  those  who  have  learned  it.  The 
fonner  I  shall  proceed  to  show  ;  the  latter 
b  it*  evident  reault. 

It  aeems  hard,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  a  tbiog 
which  has  always  been  reeeiTSd  with  an- 
graciOQs  mien,  to  deny  to  common  senae 
the  right  to  judge  about  matters  which  are 
also  oonaidered  the  ultimate  end  of  phil- 
osophy— Qod,  Freedom,  and  Immortality. 
Seaoe,  aJso,  the  quoted  example  of  math- 
ematical (or  any  other  positive)  soienoe, 
has  always  been  rejected  and  denooneed 
as  improper.  The  armament  is :  these  con- 
ceptlona  are  after  all  grounded  in  the 
naiaral  way  of  thinking  of  mankind,  and 
henoe  they  are  surely  In  a  eertain  respeot 

Now  it  Is  to  be  remembered  that,  so  far 
as  the  newest  philosophy  is  oonoerned,  it 
by  DO  means  denies  to  common  sense  the 
right  to  talk  about  those  subjects,  but 
rather  vindioatea  to  common  sense  that 
right  more  empbatioally.  It  appwrs  to  ma, 
than  any  previous  philosophy  has  done ; 
solely  requiring  of  common  sense  to  limit 
thoae  disonssions  to  il§  own  tphert,  and/or 
U»  own  mode  of  argving;  bat  on  no  ae- 
co not  to  assert  tbem  to  )}t  phiiotoj^iealiy 
tcientifU,  since  the  pbilosophioal  aphcra 
doea  not  exist  at  alt  for  common  sense. 
CommoD  sense  has  tha  perfect  right  to 


argu4  abont  those  subjecta,  and  perhapa 
may  argue  very  cofrectly ;  bat  common 
senae  oaonot  philotcyphixt  about  them,  for 
this  Is  posaible  only  to  those  who  have 
learned  to  philosophiie. 

If,  nevertheless,  people  are  so  aniiouB 
to  retain  that  fnvorite  expreaalon,  "  phil- 
osophy," and  to  continue  to  glory  in  th« 
celebrity  of  a  "  philoaopbical  mind," 
"philosophical  lawyer,"  "philosophical 
historian,"  "  philosophical  newspaper- 
writer,"  Ac,  let  them  adopt  my  repeated 
proposition,  that  soieotifio  philosophy 
should  abandon  the  name  "philosophy," 
and  aasnme  the  name  "  acience  of  knowl- 
edge." Once  aaanred  of  this  name,  oar 
science  will  gladly  assign  that  other  namo, 
"philosophy,"  tooUtOTtt  ^fargviitg.  Let 
the  pnblio  at  large,  In  that  case,  and  all  who 
have  not  tboroaghl;  studied  that  acieDoe, 
consider  it  aa  some  newly- discovered,  an- 
known  science,  and  have  faith  in  onr  as- 
surance that  this  soiBDoe  has  nothing  in 
commonwithwhatthey  call  philosophy,  and 
hence  oan  nerer  enter  into  conflict  with  it. 
Their  philosophy  ahall  retain  all  possible 
dignity  and  honor ;  we  ask  tbem  only  to 
allow  as  our  claim  to  the  natural  freedom 
of  all  men,  not  to  take  any  notice  of  their 
philosophy,  and  beg  them  likewise  not  to 
take  any  notice  of  our  science  in  their  ao- 
called  philosophy. 

The  following  is  therefore  the  real  pur- 
pose of  this  work  :  not  to  secure  any  new 
sphere  tor  the  newest  philosophy,  but 
merely  to  secure  a  juat  place  for  it  within 
its  own  limita.  This  work  itself  is  not 
philoaofAy,  in  the  trne  sense  of  the  word, 
bat  merely  argument'  Whoever  has  read 
and  understood  it  from  beginniag  to  end 
has  not  thereby  acquired  a  single  pAiloso- 
phical  eotuxption,  but  solely  a  conci^lion 
of  philott'phy ;  he  has  never  stepped  from 
the  field  of  common  sense,  or  into  that  of 
philosophy,  but  be  has  arrived  at  the  limit 
which  separates  the  two.  If  thereupon 
he  desires  to  study  this  philosophy,  he  will 
at  least  know  what  he  bos  to  direct  his  at- 
tention upon,  and  what  ho  has  to  look 
away  from.  If  he  does  not  desire  to  do 
so,  he  has  at  least  gained  the  clear  con- 
sciouaneaa  that  ha  does  not  desire  it,  and 
never  did  desire  it;  and  that  hence  he 
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ongbt  to  diBoUim  all  jndgraetit  regarding 
philoaophioal  mattery  He  will  ftlso  bars 
become  aoDTinoed  that  tme  philosophy 
oan  never  inteilere  with  or  disturb  hia  own 
peculiar  gphere. 

IHTRODCCTION. 

Mj  reader,  before  you  proceed  to  the 
reading  of  this  work,  let  ni  come  to  a  pre- 
liminaiy  agreement. 

That  whioh  yon  are  goiag  to  read  inthii 
book  has,  it  la  true,  been  thonght  by  me; 
but  it  matters  not,  either  to  yon  or  to  me, 
that  yoa  abonld  know  what  I  hare  thoaght. 
However  mncb  it  may  have  been  yonr  habit 
to  read  works  merely  in  order  to  koow  what 
their  aathors  have  thought  and  said,  I  still 
wish  that  yoa  ahoald  prooeed  differently  in 
reapeot  to  this  book.  I  appeal  not  to  yonr 
memory,  but  to  your  nndetatandiDg.  My 
object  la  not  that  yon  efaonld  remark  what 
1  have  said,  but  that  yon  ahoald  yourself 
think,  and,  it  it  pleases  heaTea,  think 
preoisely  what  1  haTe  thonght.  Hence,  if 
in  the  reading  of  this  work  it  ahoald  hap- 
pen to  yoa— aa  ao  often  faappena  lo  readers 
now-a-daya — that  yon  ahould  oontiune  to 
read,  witboat  ooatinuiug  to  think — that  yon 
should  still  be  taking  bold  of  the  words, 
witboat,  however,  oontinuiog  to  seiie  their 
meaning — desist,  redouble  your  attention, 
and  read  orer  again  from  the  aentenoe 
where  yonr  attention  alipped  off,  or  put  the 
book  aside  for  the  day,  and  commence  to- 
morrow with  fresh  vigor.  Only  on  this 
condition  on  yonr  part  can  I  fnlfil  the  prond 
promiae  on  the  title-page — to  force  yon 
to  an  anderatanding.  Ton  maat  really 
come  out  with  yonr  mind  and  oppose  it  to 
mine  for  battle,  and  to  this  I  oannot  foree 
you.  If  yOD  hold  back,  I  have  lost  the 
wager;  yoa  will  noderstaud  nothing,  jast 
aa  you  can  see  nothing  it  yoa  close  yonr 
eyes. 

Bnt  if  it  sbonld  happen  to  yon  that  trom 
a  certain  point  in  this  work  yon  cannot  in 
any  manner,  and  by  any  eiettion,  convince 
yonrself  of  the  correctness  of  my  asser- 
tions, pnt  the  book  aside,  and  leave  it 
unread  for  a  oonsiderable  time.  Continae 
to  naa  yonr  understanding  in  the  accua- 
toraed  manner,  without  thinking  abonl  the 
book}  and,  periiapa,  all  of  a  audden,  witb- 


oat your  intending  it  in  any  way,  the  eon- 
dition  of  onderstanding  It  will  come  ot  it- 
self, and  yon  will  after  a  while  comprahead 
quite  readily  and  well  what  at  presedt  yen 
cannot  comprehend  by  any  exertion.  Snafa 
things  have  alao  occurred  to  ns,  who  al 
present  claim  some  power  ot  tbiokiDg. 
Bat  let  mo  entreat  yon  to  give  Ood  tb* 
praise  for  it,  and  to  keep  utterly  silent  on 
this  subject  until  the  oonditiou  of  ondar- 
•tandiug  thia  work,  and  its  oomprehensioa, 
have  arisen  in  yon.  ' 

My  argument  is  one  uDinterrapted  ebaia 
ot  concluaioaa ;  saab  aubsequsnt  point  ia 
true  only  on  oonditiou  of  its  preoedisg 
point  having  been  found  to  be  bwe  by  yen. 
If  It  has  not  been  ao  fbnnd  by  yon,  yon 
oannot  oontlnne  to  think  as  I  have  thought, 
and  hence  your  persiating  to  read  would 
have  no  other  reault  than  to  make  yen 
aoquunted  with  what  I  have  thonght. '  Bot 
thia  result  baa  always  been  eonsidrted  by 
me  as  very  insignificant;  and  I  have  often 
marvelled  at  the  modesty  ot  most  men  in 
placing  auoh  a  high  value  npon  the  thoafthts 
of  others,  and  ao  little  valne  npon  their 
own,  that  they  will  rather  apeud  their  whole 
livea  in  making  themaelves  acquainted  wiik 
those,  than  generate  any  of  their  own— » 
modesty  whioh  I  desire  should  be  utterly 
waived  in  the  case  of  my  tbongbts. 


By  observing  the  external  world,  and  his 
ovni  Internal  self,  each  man  of  healthy 
senses  receive ■  a  collection  of  cognitione, 
experlenoes,  and  facts.  These,  the  given  of 
immediate  perception,  he  oan  also  reneir 
in  himself  without  that  actual  perception; 
he  ean  reflect  upon  and  can  hold  tht 
manifold  ot  the  perception  together;  can 
hunt  up  that  wherein  the  aspaiates  of 
the  manifold  agree,  and  tbat  wbersii 
they  do  not  a£ree.  In  this  manner, 
if  a  man  has  but  an  ordinary,  healthy 
nnderstasding,  his  knowledge  will  be- 
oome  clearer,  more  definitt,  and  tu*ftd— 
will  become  a  possssaion,  which  be  can 
adminiater  with  complete  freedom  aad 
agility — but  on  no  account  will  his  knowl- 
edge ha  iftereattd  by  thus  reflecting  upas 
it.  Be  oan  reflect  only  upon  what  he  has 
perceived  or  obiervtd,  and  can  compart  it 
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odI;  with  itoalf,  but  on  no  ftoaoant  iwn  h« 
produMiiew  objeeta  by  mere  thinkiDg. 

Ihia  ooUeetian  of  knowledge,  uid  a  oer* 
tain  Biore  or  leai  auperfioial  or  thoroagh 
eontrol  over  it  b;  free);  refleotiug  npon  it, 
jOD  and  I  and  kll  men  poaaeaa  in  oommon ; 
and  thia  ia  doubtleaa  what  is  meant  when 
people  apeak  of  %  ajatem  or  of  propoaitions 
of  coamon  aeuae. 


There  did  esiat  a  philoaophj  which 
claimed  that  it  eoald  inoreaae  the  abote 
deaoribed  coUeotion  by  »  mero  drawing  of 
concUitUnu,  and  whioh  held  that  thinking 
ma  not  only  what  we  havfl  juat  deaeribed 
it  to  be — a  mere  anali/zing  and  recompotiTig 
of  the  given — but,  atthe  aame  lime,apro' 
dueing  and  creating  qftotnethitig  altogether 
n«ia.  According  to  this  ayatein,  the  philoa- 
opher  waa  ezclnaively  poweaaed  of  oertain 
oognitiona  which  oomuion  aenae  oonld  not 
attain.  Aooording  to  it,  the  philosopher 
oonld  prodaae  through  argument,  a  Qod, 
and  an  immortality  for  bimaelf,  and  conld 
argue  himaelf  wiae  and  good.  If  auoh 
philoaophera  are  logical,  they  mnat  declare 
common  aenae  to  be  inauffioient  for  the 
parpoaes  of  daily  life — aiooe,  otherwiae, 
their  expanding  ayitem  would  become  sn- 
perflnoua — and  must  invite  all  who  bear  a 
haman  face  to  beoome  aa  great  philoaopbers 
as  they  are  thenaelrea,  ao  that  all  may  like- 
wiae  heoome  as  good  and  virtuoua  aa  theae 
philoaophera. 

My  reader,  doea  a  philoaophioal  aystem, 
such  aa  I  hare  just  now  deaoribed,  appear 
to  yon  to  be  honorable  to  common  aenae 
and  its  interest* — a  ayatem  which  inaiata 
of  common  aenae  that  it  ahonld  be  onred 
of  its  inborn  blindness  in  tbe  sohool  of  the 
philosopher,  and  ahoald  there  get  an  arti- 
Soial  light  to  replace  ita  own  natural  light? 

Now,  if  to  thia  ayatem  there  ahonld  op- 
poaeitaelf  another  ayatom,  claiming  utterly 
to  refute  this  pretension  of  a  knowledge 
obtainable  only  through  argument,  hut  in- 
aoeeaeible  to  comnion  aenae,  and  to  ihow 
in  the  moat  oonvinoing  manner  that  we 
have  no  Troth  and  Reality  except  the  ex- 
perience which  ia  acceasible  to  all;  that 
there  ia  nothing  for  life  except  tbe  aboTC 


deaerihed  ayatem  of  oommon  aenae;  that 
life  oan  be  learned  only  through  life  itself, 
bat  on  no  account  throngb  apeonlation ; 
and  that  men  do  not  argue  themaelrea  wise 
or  good,  but  live  themaelTOa  wiae  and  good 
— would  yon,  aa  the  repreiantative  of  oom- 
mon aenae,  conaider  thia  latter  ayatem  your 
enemy  or  jour  friend,  and  would  yoo  be- 
liere  ita  tendency  to  be  to  wrap  new  ohaina 
around  you,  or  rather  to  libenite  you  from 
thoae  wherein  yoo  hare  been  enwrapped  t 
Again :  if  thia  latter  syatem  were  at- 
tacked, and  ehargad  with  being  hostile  to 
you  and  threatening  your  ruin,  and  if  thia 
charge  emanated  from  persona  wbo  had  all 
the  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  party 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  class  firat  de- 
aerihed, what  opinion  would  yon  hold  of 
the  boneaty  of  sucb  persons,  or,  to  uae  the 
raildeat  ezpresaion,  of  their  aoqnatDtanoe 
with  tbe  true  poaition  of  things  ? 


You  are  aatoniahed,  my  reader.  You 
aak  whether  theae  are  really  the  facte  of 
the  case  in  the  charges  raised  againat  the 
neweat  philosophy  ? 

■  I  am  forced  here  to  throw  aside  my 
character  aa  author,  and  to  ossome  my  in- 
dividual personality.  Whatever  people 
may  think  and  say  of  me,  I  am  at  leaat 
known  to  be  not  a  mere  copyist;  and,  e« 
far  aa  1  know,  the  pnblio  is  nnanimoua  on 
thia  point — nay,  many  oonfer  upon  ma  the 
oft  repndiated  honor  of  holding  me  up  as 
the  originator  of  an  utterly  new  ayatem, 
unknown  before  me ;  and  the  man  who 
would  aeem  to  be  tbe  moat  eompetent  judge 
in  thia  matter — Kant — haa  publicly  re- 
nounced all  participation  in  my  ayatem. 
Let  this  be  aa  it  may,  at  any  rate  1  have 
not  laarned  from  any  one  elae  what  I  teach ; 
have  not  found  it  in  any  book  before  I 
taught  it;  and  henoe  it  ia,  at  leaat  in  ita 
form,  altogether  my  property.  I  ought, 
therefore,  to  know  beat  my  own  teaobinga. 
Doubtleaa  I  also  detire  to  atate  them;  for 
of  what  nee  could  it  be  to  me  here  publicly 
to  declare  something  whereof  any  one 
might  prove  the  contrary  from  my  other 
writings  f 

I  therefore  publicly  declare  it  to  be  tki 
innermost  apirit  and  aool  of  my  philosophy. 


.  Ic 
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tbftt  niaa  has  nothing  bat  experitnce,  and 
that  he  arrliea  at  eTerjtbing  at  which  ha 
iwe  airiTe,  only  through  experience,  only 
through  life  itself.  All  his  thinking,  be  it 
loose  or  ajBtematlo,  ordinarj  or  tranHccnd- 
antal,  proceeds  from  esperienoe,  and  has 
again  experience  for  ita  objaot.  Nothing 
eioept  life  has  nncondittoDed  Toloe  and 
■IguiGcanoe ;  all  other  thinking,  imagining, 
and  koowinft,  baa  Talne  only  in  ao  far  as  it 
relate*  itself  in  some  manner  to  life,  pro- 
oeode  from  life,  and  tends  to  retnrn  baek 
into  life. 

Such  is  the  tendenoj  of  mj  philosophy. 
Snob,  also,  is  the  tendency  of  Kant's  phil- 
osophy, which  will  not  separate  from  me, 
at  least  on  this  point ;  and  snoh,  alio,  is 
the  tendency  of  the  philosophy  of  a  eon- 
temporary  of  Kant — Jacobi— who  would 
hare  little  to  complain  of  about  my  system 
if  he  would  anderatand  me  on  this  one 
point.  Henee,  it  ia  the  tendency  of  all 
neaer  philosophy  which  understands  itself 
and  knows  what  it  wants, 

I  bare  not  to  defend  any  of  tha  others 
here  J  I  speak  only  of  my  own,  of  the 
so-called  neuiwt.  The  standpoint,  the 
method,  the  whole  form  of  this  philoso- 
phy, ioTOlves  statements  whioh  may  induce 
the  belief  that  it  does  not  tend  towards  the 
result  jast  described,  but  towards  ita  very 
opposite,  namely:  if  its  peculiar  stand- 
point is  lost  sight  of,  and  if  that  wbioh  is 
Talid  for  it  is  held  as  Talid  for  everyday 
life  and  eommon  sense.  Benee,  I  need  only 
to  describe  this  standpoint  accurately,  and 
to  distinguish  it  carefully  from  the  stand- 
point of  common  sense,  in  order  to  make 
it  appear  olearly  that  my  philosophy  has 
no  other  tendency  than  the  one  just  an- 
Doiinaed.  If  yon,  therefore,  dear  reader, 
should  resolve  to  remain  upon  the  stand- 
point of  common  sense,  this  work  will  giro 
yon  full  security  on  that  standpoint  against 
my  own  and  all  other  philosophy ;  or  should 
you  desire  to  rise  to  the  standpoint  of  phil- 
osophy, it  will  famish  yon  with  the  most 
oomprebenaihie  introduction  to  It. 

I  am  desirous  to  be,  for  once,  clearly 
nnderstood  in  regard  to  the  points  which 
I  have  to  treat  of  here,  for  1  am  tired  of 
con tinn ally  repeating  what  I  have  stated 
ao  ofteb. 


Nevertheless,  I  must  ask  the  patieDfle  of 
the  reader  for  a  ooutinnous  atgunienl, 
wherein  I  can  aseiat  bis  memory  only  ij 
repeatingpropositlons  before  proven,  whea- 
ever  new  conaequenoes  are  to  he  drawn 
from  then). 

FIEST  CONVBBSATIOK. 

Don't  be  alarmed,  my  reader,  it  1  leen 
to  take  a  aomewhat  long  rente.  1  am  aoi- 
iona  to  make  very  clear  to  you  eertain  con- 
oeptions  which  will  be  of  importaMa  in 
future,  not  for  the  aake  of  theie  oonup- 
tions  themaelvea,  wbioh  are  but  eommon 
and  trivial,  but  for  the  aake  of  the  leanltt 
I  propose  to  derive  from  them.  Nor  ibtll 
I  analyie  these  conceptions  further  than  it 
absolutely  neoessary  for  my  parpoat,  u 
you  may  tell  the  book  critic,  who  will  pe^ 
haps  expect  here  an  analytical  art  work. 

To  begin,  yon  surely  know  how  to  di»- 
tioguish  the  really  actual,  that  which  ii 
the  true  fact  of  your  present  eiperienc* 
and  life,  or  that  which  you  actaally  Itn 
and  experitnet,  from  tbe  non-actual,  Ibe 
merely  imagined.  Foe  instance,  joo  at 
this  momeot  sit  in  your  room,  bold  tbii 
book  in  your  hand,  see  its  letters,  and  read 
its  words.  This  is  doubtless  tbe  acloil 
event  and  determinedness  of  your  preieit 
life-moment.  In  thus  sitting  and  eostin- 
ning  to  hold  this  book,  you  doubtlesi  eu 
remember  yosterdaj's  conversation  with  a 
friend,  can  represent  this  friend  to  yaor- 
seU  as  if  bo  actually  stood  before  yon, 
oan  hear  bim  speak,  can  make  him  rep«U 
what  be  said  yesterday,  Ac.,  &o.  Tell  ne, 
is  this  tatter,  this  appearance  of  your 
friend,  equally  the  actual  and  true  event 
of  your  present  life-moment,  with  your 
sitting  in  your  room  and  holding  this  book! 

The  Reader.    By  no  means. 

Tht  Avthor.  Bat  I  should  think  soi>«- 
thing  at  least,  even  In  this  latter  state, ii 
an  aotnal  and  real  event  of  your  life)  I« 
tell  me,  do  you  not  in  tbe  meanwhile  eon- 
tinna  to  live — does  not  your  life  pias  sway 
in  tbe  meanwhile— it  if  not  JUttd  vy  *iOt 
lomething  f 

E.  I  see;  you  are  right.  Thetroeerent 
of  my  life  in  the  latter  state  la  prtoisely 
my  placing  jnj  EHend  Ae/ore  me,  my  making 
him  ipeak,  not  hia  actual  being  wilS  *>*• 
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Thia  placing  him  before  me  ii  that  where- 
with I  Sll  up  the  time  whioh  I  lite  Id  the 
meui  while. 

A,  Hence,  there  must  be  ■  common 
somewhat  in  jcnr  gitting  there  and  holding 
the  book  and  in  your  placing  yonr  friend 
before  you,  rtealliTig  his  oenTsrsation,  te., 
bj  meftOB  of  which  common  cbaraoter  yon 
judge  of  both  oues,  that  tbey  are  aetually 
real  event*  of  your  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  thut  yetlerday'e  actual  cODTersation 
and  presence  of  yonr  friend  nmat  also  not 
have  this  common  character — which  would 
warrnnt  yoa  to  consider  it  as  actually  oe- 
curring— in  the  connection  of  time  wherein 
jou  place  it  to-day  by  recalling  it.  Nay, 
it  has,  probably,  an  opposite  to  this  com- 
mon character,  which  causes  yon  to-day  to 
declare  it  to  be  not  actually  occarring. 

B.  It  certainly  mnat  be  so.  My  jodg- 
ment  must  hare  a  ground ;  a  similar  judg- 
ment mast  have  a  similar  ground;  an 
opposite  judgment  an  opposite  ground,  or 
th«  abseooe  of  the  former  ground. 

A.   What  may  this  ground  be  ? 

R.   I  do  not  know. 

A.  But  you  judge  every  moment  of  yonr 
life  ooncerning  actuality  and  non-actuality, 
and  judge  correctly,  in  conformity  with 
Other  rational  beings.  Benoe,  the  ground 
of  those  judgments  must  be  ulways  present 
to  yoQ ;  you  only  do  not  become  clearly 
consoioos  of  it  in  your  judgment.  As  for 
the  rest,  yonr  answer,  *'  I  do  not  know," 
signifies  only :  "Nobody  has  yet  told  me." 
Bat  even  if  it  were  told  yon.  It  would  avail 
yoa  nothing ;  you  must  find  it  yourself. 

R.  However  mnoh  I  revolve  the  matter 
in  my  mind,  I  cannot  get  at  it. 

A.  Nor  is  it  (be  right  way  to  be  guessing 
at  it  and  looking  around  for  it.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  those  systems  arise  whioh  are 
purely  imaginary.  Neither  can  yon  get  at 
it  by  drawing  conclusions.  Bat  try  to  be- 
coiite  tborongbly  oonscions  of  yonr  proee- 
ilare  in  this  judgment  ooncerning  actaalUy 
and  noD  actuality ;  look  into  yourself,  and 
yon  wilt  at  once  become  oonscions  of  the 
ground  of  your  procedure,  and  will  inter- 
nally oontemptftte  it.  All  that  ean  be  done 
to  assist  you  is  to  guide  you  in  the  right 
direetion,  and  this  guidance  is  indeed  all 
that  can  be  obtained  from  phitosopbical 


teaching.  The  presnpposition  mast  always 
be  that  yon  have  within  yourself,  and  con- 
template and  observe,  that  towards  which 
the  teacher  guides  you.  Otherwise,  you 
will  only  be  listening  to  the  narrative  of 
another's  observation,  and  not  of  yonr 
own;  and,  moreover,  to  an  ineomprehenti- 
iJfl  narrative,  for  that  upon  which  all  de- 
pends cannot  be  described  in  words  as 
composed  of  things  already  known  to  you, 
but  is  an  absolntely  unknown,  which  can  be- 
come known  to  you  only  through  your  own 
internal  conteraplatiou,  and  can  he  charac- 
teriied  by  anything  sensuously  known  only 
in  the  way  of  analogy,  which  cbaracteristio, 
therefore,  reoeivea  its  full  signifioance  only 
through  contemplation. 

Remember  this,  once  for  nil,  when  simi- 
lar cases  arise  in  the  future,  and  try  to 
spread  it  amongst  our  celebrated  writers 
who  do  not  know  it,  and  who  speak  very 
awkwardly  concerning  the  relation  of  phil- 
osophy to  language.    But  to  the  point : 

When  you  are  engaged  in  the  reading  of 
this  book,  in  the  observation  of  thia  object, 
or  in  the  conversation  with  your  friend,  do 
yon  reflect  upon  yonr  reading,  observing, 
hearing,  seeing,  or  feeling  of  the  object,  or 
your  speaking  to  your  friend  ? 

R.  By  no  means.  I  think  not  at  all 
upon  myself.  I  forget  myself  utterly  in 
tbe  book,  in  tbe  object,  in  the  conversa- 
tion. Henoe,  people  use  the  ezpressiODS  : 
"I  am  engaged  in  it,"  "  immersed  in  it^" 
"lijjt  in  it." 

A.  And  this,  by  the  bye,  all  the  more, 
the  more  intense,  full,  and  lively  your  con- 
seiousness  of  the  object  is.  That  half 
dreamy  mi  listless  conscionsness,  that 
inattention  and  thoughtlessness,  which  is 
a  oharaot eristic  of  oar  age,  and  the  most 
unconquerable  obstacle  to  a  thorough  phil- 
osophy, is  precisely  the  condition  wherein 
men  do  not  utterly  abandon  themselves  to 
tbe  object,  do  not  bury  and  forget  them- 
selves in  it,  but  always  flutter  and  waver 
between  the  object  and  their  own  con- 


But  how  Is  it  in  the  case  when  you  place 
before  yoa  an  object  not  held  by  you  as 
actual  in  the  present  connection  of  time ; 
for  instance,  yesterday's  conversation  with 
yonr  friend?    la  there  also  some  thing  in 
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thle  oue  to  nhieh  jon  abandon  younelt, 
wherein  jou  forget  joarseU  7 

R,  Certainly.  Preoiiely  this  placing  the 
absent  objeot  be/or*  mt  is  that  wherein  1 
forget  myself. 

A.  You  stated  a  short  while  ago,  that  In 
the  former  condition  it  is  the  pruenet  of 
the  object,  and  in  the  latter  oonditioa  the 
re-preientirtg  of  the  objeot  to  joor  mind, 
which  oonstitDt«i  the  true  reality  of  yonr 
life,  and  at  present  yon  state  that  you  for- 
get yourself  in  both.  Here,  then,  ve  have 
found  Ibe  looked  for  gronnd  of  your 
judgment  ooaoerning  aotuality  and  non- 
actnalitj.  The  self-forgetting  is  the  ohar- 
aoteristic  of  actuality ;  and  in  each  OOD- 
dilion  of  life,  the  foaaa  wherein  yon  throw 
and  forget  yourself,  and  the  focns  of 
aotuality,  are  one  and  tho  same.  That 
which  tears  you  from  yourself  ia  the 
actually  occnrring,  which  fills  up  yonr 
life- moment. 

R.  I  do  not  quite  nnderstand  yon. 

A.  I  was  forced  to  establish  this  oon- 
oeption  80  much  in  adranoa,  and  have  in 
the  meanwhile  characterized  it  a«  cloarly 
as  possible.  But  if  yon  will  only  keep  up 
attentive  aonrersation  with  me,  I  hope  it 
will  become  very  clear  to  you  in  a  short 
while.  Can  yon  also  represent  again  the 
representation  just  now  made  by  yon  of 
yesterday's  QODTersation  with  your  friend  P 

R.  Doubtless.  Nay,  this  is  the  Tory 
thing  I  hare  done  during  our  reSeotion  on 
that  representation.  1  did  not  so  maoh 
represent  that  cooTOreation  u  rather  the 
representing  of  that  conversation. 

A.  Now,  tell  me  what  in  this  representa' 
tion  of  the  representing  do  you  hold  to  be 
the  real  faclical,  or  that  which  Ells  up  the 
fleeting  moments  of  yonr  life  ? 

B.  Precisely  this  representing  of  the 
representing. 

A.  Now  let  ns  retrace  one  steps.  In  tbe 
representation  of  yesterday's  conTersation 
—please  become  thorongbly  conscious  of 
it,  and  look  into  your  oonsoionsness — how 
was  that  conversation  related  to  yonr  oon- 
aoiousneSB,  and  to  the  real  tactical  which 
filled  yonr  contcioosnees  ? 

R.  The  conversation,  as  I  hare  already 
stated,  was  not  the  actual  event,  but  merely 
the    recomtnicling    of  the    eoiwtnation. 


Nevertheless,  the  event  was  not  a  mere 
rteonttrtteting  in  general,  but  the  reoon- 
stmcting  of  a  comitnation,  and,  moreover, 
of  this  particviatr  cotwenaHon,  Tbe  re* 
oonstrooting,  as  the  chief  point)  was 
aooompanied  by  the  conversation  ;  uid  the 
latter  was  not  the  actual,  but  the  modi- 
fication, the  genera/  dtterrainatioa  of  the 
Utter. 

A.  And  in  the  representing  of  this  repre- 
sentation ? 

R.  In  the  representing  of  the  represen- 
tation, that  representing  was  the  actual 
event  J  tbe  representation  the  further  de- 
termination of  it,  since  it  was  not  a  repre- 
senting in  general,  but  tbe  representing  of 
a  representation ;  and  the  conversation, 
finally,  was  the  further  determination  of 
the  (represented)  representation,  since  the 
representing  had  for  its  objeot  not  «  repre- 
sentation in  general,  but  a  delemined 
representation,  namely,  that  of  a  determ- 
ined conversation. 

A.  Hence,  each  reality,  each  trne  and 
actually  occurring  event  in  life  is  that 
wherein  you  forget  yourself.  This  is  the 
beginning  and  real  focus  of  life,  whatever 
farther  eubordinated  determinations  (hit 
foons  may  involve,  because  it  happens  to 
be  such  a  portioalar  focns.  I  wish  and 
hope  that  I  have  made  myself  quite  clear 
to  yon,  and  am  sure  1  have  been  sneceM- 
fol,  if  daring  this  investigation  yon  have 
only  been  always  within  yourself,  looking 
into  yourself,  and  attending  to  yourielf. 
Tell  me,  whilst  you'  represented  yester- 
day's ooDversation,  or — since  I  prcf»  not 
to  assume  a  mere  fiction,  bat  to  place  yoe 
right  into  yonr  present  condition  of  mind 
— whilst  you  just  now  argued  with  me, 
thereby  filling  up  your  life  and  throwing 
into  it  yourself,  yoo  doubtlesa  hold  that 
many  other  things  have  moved  and  hap- 
pened oultide  (^  your  own  idf  and  mind  J 

R.  Doobtless.  The  hand  of  the 
olock,  (or  instance,  has  moved,  so  has 
the  son,  &a. 

A.  Have  yon  seen  or  experienced  Ibia 
moving  of  tbe  hand  of  tbe  elookf 

R.  How  could  I,  sinoe  I  was  arguing 
with  you,  throwing  my  whole  self  into  it, 
and  filling  up  my  life  with  it? 

A.  Bow,  then,  do  yon  know  coneemiag 
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the  iiioT«tiieiit  of  th«  dock — to  atop  at  thia 
example  ? 

B.  I  look«d  At  it  before,  •nd  noticed  tlie 
place  poJDted  oat  by  tha  hood.  I  now  look 
at  it  agkin,  sod  Snd  that  the  hand  bu 
mored  to  uiotber  plaoe.  I  drav  the  eon- 
elvtitm  from  the  arrangement  of  the  etoek, 
which  waa  previooalj  known  to  me,  like- 
vrise  through  perception,  that  the  band  haa 
gradually  mored  wbilit  I  waa  arguing. 

A.  Do  70a  Hsnme  that,  if  inatead  of 
argaing  with  me,  jou  had  occupied  the 
SAme  time  in  looking  at  the  cloak,  joa 
won  Id  have  actually  peroeired  the  moT»> 
ment  of  the  hand  i 

R.  Moet  certainly  do  I  assume  it. 

A>  Hence,  both  your  argalng  and  the 
uoTement  of  the  olook  are,  aoeording  to 
what  jon  aay,  tme  and  actod  erenta  of  the 
same  moment  of  time;  the  latter,  to  be 
sure,  ia  not  an  event  of  your  life,  ainoa 
yon  lired  eomething  else  dnrlog  the  time, 
but  It  might  hftTe  become  an  event  of  your 
life,  and  would  hare  become  so  neceasarUy, 
if  you  h»d  paid  attention  to  the  clock  ? 

R.  Yea. 

A.  Andthehandofthealockhaaactoallj 
aud  in  fact  moved  without  your  knowledge 
and  activity? 

R,  That  ia  the  aaaumption,  certainly, 

A.  Do  yoo  believe  that  if  yon  had  not 
arfrned — ^juet  aa  you  did  not  look  at  the 
clock— your  argument  wonld  aUo  have 
mored  on  without  your  knowledge  or  ac- 
tivity, like  the  band  of  the  clock? 

R.  On  no  account.  My  arguing  does  not 
move  of  itself ;  /  most  carry  it  on,  if  it  is 
to  be  carried  on. 

A.  How  does  this  apply  to  the  represent- 
ing of  yesterday's  converaation  7  Does 
that  also  come  to  you  without  any  activity 
of  your  own,  like  the  movement  of  tho 
elock,  or  muet  yon  produce  it  yoiiraelf,  like 
the  argument? 

R.  If  I  conaider  it  oarefally,  I  do  not 
know.  Tme,  juat  at  preient  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  actively  produced  it,  beoauae 
you  asked  me  to  do  ao ;  but  ainoe  it  often 
happens  that  images  crowd  throngb  my 
brain,  and  come  and  go  without  any  00- 
operation  of  my  own,  joat  aa  the  band  of 
the  clock  moves,  I  cannot  decidedly  aay 
whether  that  repreaentation  might  not  have 


oome  into  mj  head  without  any  activity  of 
my  own,  and  without  yonr  reqneet. 

A.  With  all  the  respect  which  an  anthm 
owes  bis  reader,  and  which  I  really  enter- 
tain towards  you,  let  me  tell  yon  that  this 
eonfuaion  of  yours  ia  of  bad  augury  for 
the  oontiunation  of  our  oonvereation.  I 
hold  that  men  should  dream  only  in  their 
sleep,  but  ehould  not  when  waking  allow 
images  to  orowd  of  themaalvea  into  their 
brain.  The  abaolote  freedom  ubitrarily 
to  give  a  determised  direction  to  yonr 
mind,  and  keep  it  in  that  direction,  ia  an 
essential  condition,  not  only  of  philoaophl* 
oal,  but  even  of  healthy  common  thinking. 
But  in  the  hope  that  you  wilt,  at  leaat 
during  oar  present  investigation,  keep 
these  foreign  images  away  from  your 
mind,  and  reaist  that  blind  operation  of 
an  association  of  ideas,  I  will  drop  thta 
doubtful  point  of  senanoua  repreaentation, 
and  solely  make  uae  of  your  confesaion 
ooneeming  the  freedom  of  argument. 

It  seems,  then,  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  actuality,  which  are  both  equally  aotnal, 
but  of  which  the  one  makes  itself,  while 
the  other  must  be  made  by  bim  for  whom 
it  ia  to  be,  and  is  not  nnleae  be  ao 
makes  it  ? 

R.  80  it  appears. 

A.  Let  na  coneider  the  matter  a  little. 
Ton  Bay  the  hand  of  the  eloek  has  aotually 
moved  during  your  argnroentation.  Wonld 
yon  be  able  to  aay  this,  would  yon  know 
this,  unless  you  had  looktd  again  at  the 
hand  after  your  argument,  and  had  now 
drawn  your  conclusion  from  the  actual 
perception  that  it  occupied  another  place  ? 

K.  Certainly  not. 

A.  Do  not  forget  thie  ;  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  me.  All  reality  of  the  first  kind— 
however  much  it  may  proceed  in  its  course 
witbont  yonr  knowledge  and  co-operation, 
or  may  exist  in  H»tlf,  i.  e.  unrelated  to 
any  possible  consciousness,  a  point  which 
we  shall  not  diacuea  here — all  such  reality 
is  at  least /or  you,  and  as  an  event  of  your 
life,  only  in  bo  fer  aa  jon  at  some  time 
direct  your  attention  to  it,  throw  yourself 
into  it,  and  take  hold  of  that  reality  with 
your  conaciouaneas.  When  we  consider 
this  well,  your  assertion  that  the  hand  of 
the  eiock  has  moved  from  one  place  to  an- 
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other,  from  tbe  time  of  one  of  yoar  peroep- 
tioDS  to  tbat  of  a  geeond  peroeption — with- 
out irhioh  latter  peroeplion  the  band  would 
uever  have  come  Into  jour  ooDsciouHness 
again — and  during  ihii  iDterroediiite  time 
while  jou  did  not  observe  it,  obd  onlj 
signify:  ytm  teovld  have  pereeivtd  the  hand 
mttving  ^  you  had  directed  your  attention 
to  it. 

Hence,  by  thie  assertion  of  an  event  out- 
side of  your  life,  you  only  assert  aposribte 
event  within  your  life,  a  possible  oontinu- 
ona  flow  of  this  life  from  the  first  pereep- 
tioa  of  the  band  to  the  seoond  peroeption. 
You  supply  and  add  a  series  of  possible 
observations  between  tbe  end  points  of 
your  two  actual  observations.  Now,  if 
I  pledge  yoo  my  word  that  I  shall  always 
speak  only  of  a  reality  for  yov,  and  never 
replaoe  it  by  a  reality  unrelated  to  you, 
nor  speak  or  assert  anything  of  (his  latter 
sort  of  reality,  will  you  then  allow  me  to 
consider  the  continuation  of  an  external 
reality,  without  any  aot  of  your  own,  as 
merely  the  continuation  of  your  own  pot- 
$ibh  oonsoiousness  and  life,  since  you 
have  seen  that  it  becomes  reality  for  you, 
after  all,  only  in  this  manner  F 

A  Header  (who,  perhaps,  may  even 
be  a  celebrated  philosopher).  I  will 
hear  nothing  more  of  snob  stuff.  Have  I 
not  sufficiently  hinted  to  you  that  this  is 
pure  insanity?  I  always  proceed  from  a 
reality  in  and  for  itself,  from  an  abtolute 
being.  I  cannot  go  higher,  and  will  not. 
The  distinction  which  you  make  between  a 
reality  in  itself  and  a  reality  for  us,  and 
the  abstraotion  in  tbe  former  which  you 
undertake,  and  which,  as  I  now  apprehend, 
is  the  corner-stone  of  your  system,  yoo 
must  first  demonstrate  to  me! 

A.  Indeed  7  Ton  are  able  to  ^eak  of  a 
reality  without  knowing  of  it,  without 
seizing  it,  at  least  dimly,  in  your  oonscious- 
nees,  and  relating  It  to  yonr  oonscions- 
ness  ?  Yon  can  do  more  than  I  can.  Put 
down  the  book;  it  is  not  written  for  you. 

A  ueond  and  fairer  Reader.  I  will  ac- 
cept your  limitation  to  speak  only  of  a 
reality  for  us,  on  oondition  that  you  remain 
true  to  it,  and  speak  of  reality  in  itself 
neither  good  nor  evil.  Bat  as  soon  as  yon 
transcend  yonr  limits  and  draw  a  conclu- 


sion to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  I 
also  shall  leave  yon. 

A.  Not  more  than  fair.  If  we  then  pre- 
suppose this  view,  that  only  our  reUlion 
to  reality  and  actuality  is  to  be  considered, 
onr  eonsciousness  wonld  appear  about  u 
follows  :  Alt  reality,  whatever  name  it  may 
have,  becomes  reality  for  na  only  through 
OUT  immersing  and  forgetting  ourself  in 
certain  determinations  of  our  life,  and 
this  forgetting  of  ourself  is  precisely  that 
which  gives  to  these  determinations  where- 
in we  forget  ourselves  the  character  of 
reality,  and  which  gives  us  life  at  all. 

Thus  there  result  certain  fundanteittal 
and  primary  detenninations  (the  next  fol- 
lowing opposite  will  make  clear  these  ei- 
pressions,  which  I  entreat  you  to  consider 
maturely,)  of  our  life,  ae  its  true  rooti, 
which  make  and  continue  themselves,  and 
to  which  vre  only  need  to  ntrrettder  oar- 
solves  and  allow  them  to  take  hold  of  ou 
being,  in  order  to  appropriate  them  and 
mske  them  our  actual  life;  and  tbe  con- 
tinuous chain  whereof,  no  matter  if  they 
are  dropped  at  certain  links,  can  alwaji 
be  arbitrarily  taken  hold  of  agaio,  and  be 
supplied  backward  or  forward  from  aveiy 

I  say  we  only  need  to  turrender  onrstlvei 
to  them,  for  even  these  fundamental  de- 
terminations cannot  pvU  us  irreustibly 
towards  them ;  we  having,  moreover,  the 
faculty  to  pull  onrselves  (a  fact  which  was 
forgotten  In  those  determinations)  loose 
again  from  them,  and  to  create  freely  ont 
of  ourselves  a  higher  series  of  life  and  ac- 
tuality for  ourselves.  We  can,  for  instance, 
think  and  seize  ourselves  as  the  knowing 
in  that  fundamental  consoiousneas,  or  ss 
the  living  in  that  fundamental  life ;  or 
we  can  rise  to  the  second  degree  of  life,  if 
we  call  the  remaining  within  tbe  funds- 
mental  determinations  the  Jirtt  degree  cl 
life  J  or  we  may  again  seise  ourselvea  as 
the  thinking  in  that  thinking  of  origioai 
knowledge,  as  the  eontetr^lating  of  our 
own  life  in  that  positing  of  it,  which  would 
resnlt  in  a  third  degree  of  life ;  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum. 

The  whole  distinction  between  thatSist 
degree  and  the  higher  degrees,  between 
tbe  previously  given  life— which  was  pre- 
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lented  to  HI,  Mid  which  we  need  00)7  to 
accept  ia  order  to  make  it  our  actnAl  life — 
sod  tbftC  life  whioh  is  not  giTen  to  oe,  bat 
which  must  be  produced  b;  our  self- 
RotiTEt;,  ia  probably  this  :  tknt  from  each 
of  the  higher  degrees  tou  cud  look  down 
ud  descend  into  a  lower  one;  whereat 
from  the  lowest  one  you  CRimot  look  down, 
becaase  it  is  itself  tiir.  deepest,  and  oanoot 
go  lower  except  into  ibe  realm  of  notbiDg- 
oees;  that  heooe  we  are  oonditioned  ia 
regard  to  the  detcenl  bj  the  lowest  one, 
bat  not  in  regard  to  the  otrcnl  through  re- 
Eeotioa;  and  that  this  lowest  one  ia,  there- 
fore, the  real  foot  and  root  of  all  other 
life.  Hence,  I  called  it  the  primarj  and 
fundamental  determination  of  all  life. 

For  ns,  let  it  be  here  anfficient,  oonform- 
ablj  to  oar  agreement,  to  consider  this 
■phare  of  the  Srat  degree  ae  the  sphere  of 
snob  fuDdamental  determinations  of  onr 
life,  bat  on  no  account  as  the  sphere  of 
(blngs  In  and  for  tbensclvos,  aTiew  which 
ve  here  discard,  Be  the;  eter  so  maok 
the  latter,  in  and  for  tbemselves,  for  na 
thej  exist  onlj  m  determinations  of  oar 
lite,  or  by  our  liTing  and  experiencing 
'  them,  and  we  are  content  here  to  apeak  of 
tbem  onlj  in  relation  to  us.  The  content 
of  this  sphere  is  often  more  speciatlj  called 
realitif,  fact  of  eontcioutnttt,  or  experience. 

Know,  reader,  that  bereafteT  we  shall 
reflect  solely  npon  this  sjatem  of  the  first 
degree.  Do  not  forget  this  for  a  single 
moment,  but  separate  whatsoever  belongs 
to  the  higher  degrees  from  it. 

I  include  in  this  svstem  of  the  first  de- 
gree all  that  which  we  perceive  tbrougb 
cor  ettemnl  senses  in  space,  or  through 
our  internal  senee  in  our  eonl.  In  regard 
to  the  latter,  this  sphere  includes  also  what 
I  have  termed  higher  degrees,  not  as  re- 
gards their  content,  hut  as  regards  their 
form,  namely  :  the  laws  whioh  it  obeerree, 
for  theae  laws  belong  to  the  facts  of  the 
internal  senae,  and  are  perceived  when  we 
carefoll;  obaerve  ouranWes  in  those  pro- 
ceedings of  the  soul.  ^ 

The  chief  object  of  tbe  present  conver- 
sation, my  reader,  was  tbie !  that  you 
■hoold  (but  qnite  arbitrarily,  and  only  to 
Boit  my  future  pnrpoBC,)  aeparate  all  tba 
ooourreneu  of  your  oonioioasnoM  into  two 


olaasea,  and  ihoald  clearly  comprehend  the 
diatinction  of  what  belongs  to  the  one  and 
what  to  the  other  class;  that  you  should 
separate  that  which  ia  product  of  freedom, 
and  which  therefore  belongs  to  the  bibber 
classes,  and  sboald  look  to  that  only  which 
I  have  called  tbe  first  degree.  Only  in  so 
far  as  yon  have  clearly  aeon  tbla  distinc- 
tion, and  hold  to  it,  can  yon  correctly  seise 
that  which  will  be  the  subject  of  onr  other 
converaatione. 

SECOND  CONVERSATION. 

A.  Do  not  forget,  my  reader,  tbe  dia- 
tinction we  have  drawn  between  two  fun- 
damental determinations  of  all  possible 
eonacionsnesa,  bnt  keep  In  mind  that  I 
shall  speak  only  of  the  former  of  tbe  two 
which  I  have  called  the  fandamental  and 
primary  determination  of  all  life.  Let  as 
now  renew  onr  conversation,  without  any 
fear  on  yonr  part  as  to  bow  we  can  retnm 
to  onr  argument. 

Let  us  consider  the  interior  of  a  meoban- 
ical  work  of  art ;  for  instanoo,  of  a  watch. 
Tou  observe  many  wheels  of  various  kinds 
joined  together  In  it,  likewise  springe, 
chains,  ko.  Tour  observation  goes  from 
one  object  to  another  in  its  perception  of 
the  manifold  of  the  niaohinery.  Tell  me, 
does  it  make  any  difference  to  yon  in  this, 
your  obserratiOD,  whether  you  oommenca 
with  tbe  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery, with  the  Tight  or  left  side  of  it  ? 

B.  Certainly  not.  I  can  complete  my 
observation  of  the  parts  in  all  these  direc- 
tions. 

A.  But  perhaps,  instead  of  guiding  yonr 
observation  by  tbe  sequence  of  tbe  parts, 
you  direct  it  by  other  characteristics,  as, 
for  instance,  their  external  similarity  and 
equality  t 

R.  This  also  is  a  matter  of  indifferenoe 
to  my  observation. 

A.  Nevertheless,  just  as  sore  as  yon 
havs  observed  tbe  separate  parts,  yon  have 
observed  them  in  a  certain  order  of  se- 
qnenOB,  let  us  say  from  tbe  upper  part 
downward.  Wby,  since  there  were  manj 
seqnoncas  possible  for  your  observation,  did 
yon  then  ehoose  this  particular  eequenoe 
and  none  other? 

B.  I  cannot  even  say  that  I  did  choose 
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it.  I  did  not  even  eouidet  that  ta%aj  le- 
qasDoeB  were  poa8ible<  I  immediktelj  hit 
upon  the  one  I  followed.  It  wu  b;  ehane4, 
08  we  (kj  whea  w«  oaa  uiigo  QO  ground. 

A.  The  manifold  of  the  abore  deaoribed 
fundamental  determinatioiu  of  aoiuoioiu- 
nesa  in  general  doabtleai  obiene  alio  an 
order  of  Beqaenoe  in  yonr  oonaoionmeBBf 

R.  ABiaredly.  I  obaerre  in  the  world 
before  me  at  present  this,  oext  that,  next 
that,  to.,  to. 

A.  Does  it  Btrikejon  at  the  first  gUoee, 
that  this  Bequence  of  your  obserratioo  1» 
ueeesearj,  or  do  yon  hold  that  the  aequenoe 
might  have  been  otherwise  ? 

R.  I  hold  that  other  eeqnenoea  might 
have  been  possible,  and,  moreover,  that  I 
did  not  ohooae  those  observatlouB  which 
did  ooonr  in  mj  eonsciouanest  with  free- 
dom, but  that  thej  oame  Into  me  by  ohanoe, 
like  the  sequenoe  of  iny  observation  of  tbe 
manifold  element*  in  the  watch. 

A.  Atpresent,let neretam to thiswatoh 
and  jour  observation  of  its  separate  parts. 

In  examining  each  separate  part,  this 
wheel  and  this  spring,  eaoh  by  itaelf,  and 
finding  it  altogether  determined  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  of  a  certain  a  lie  and  a  oertain 
form,  IkC;  does  It  seem  Impossible  to  you 
that  it  might  be  otherwise,  or  can  yon  con- 
ceive that  it  might  be  otherwise,  larger  or 
imaller,  in  the  moat  manifold  manner? 

B.  I  hold  that  each  separate  piece,  eon- 
sidered  in  and  for  itself,  night  well  be 
infinitely  otherwise  as  such  separate  piece. 
But  all  these  pieces  are  to  work  together, 
and  to  prodnoe  a  single  result  in  their 
nnion ;  and  if  I  take  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, all  the  pieces  most,  in  my  judgment, 
fit  together  and  reciprocally  work  npon 
each  other.  If  I  take  thia  view,  it  Is  cer- 
tainly possible  to  make  another  whole,  e.  g. 
another  and  larger  watcb,  or  to  make  the 
machinery  of  tbe  watch  serve  other  pur- 
poses besides  its  proper  own  ;  and  in  this 
case,  tbe  separate  wheel  which  I  observed 
not  only  ooold  ha  otherwise,  but  would 
neeesaarily  have  to  be  otherwise.  Bnl  if 
yon  ask  me  to  apeak  only  of  ihit  particnlar 
watch  before  as,  then  I  mnat  say  it  is  ab- 
■olntely  neeeaaary  that  this  wheel  should 
be  precisely  ae  it  la,  and  not  a  hairabreadth 
different,  for  the  veiy  reaaon  that  the  whole 


is  as  it  is,  or  rather  becauae  all  other  pleeea 
in  the  watch  are  aa  they  are.  Again:  If  I 
commence  my  observation  with  this  aingle 
piece,  I  must  say ;  If  thia  pieoe  is  once 
given  as  a  pieoe  of  snch  a  mechaniain,  then 
It  la  necessary  that  all  other  pieces  be  pre- 
oisely  as  they  are,  if  they  are  to  fonn  » 
whole  with  it. 

A.  Hence,  if  you  only  properly  nnd«r- 
atand  tbe  mechanisn  of  ibia  work  of  art, 
you  will  not  need  at  all,  as  we  aaanmed  ftt 
fitat,  to  obaerve  one  part  of  the  machinery 
after  tbe  other  in  actual  perception,  bat 
after  you  have  seen  and  correctly  compre- 
hended the  one  part,  yon  can  by  its  meaaa 
supply  all  the  others  withoat  aetnally  per- 
ceiving them ;  you  can  replace  tbem  hy 
mere  conelasions  from  the  ccnstniatioii  of 
the  one  part,  and  these  mere  eonelnaiona 
will  ahow  you  all  the  other  parta  needed 
for  the  completion  of  the  machinery. 

R.  TJndoabtedly. 

A.  la  it  all  the  same  for  thia  purpaiB 
what  particalar  pieoe  of  machinery  I  giw* 
to  yon  for  examination  F 

R.  All  the  same,  for  all  tbe  others  aasM 
fit  each  possible  piece;  hence  from-MJIl^ 
possible  part  it  is  possible  to  con4lai(l» 
how  all  tbe  others  must  be  oonstraot^d^  fn 
so  far  as  they  are  te  be  determined  uAvifMi 
the  mere  meehanism  of  tbe  work.  vfU 

A.  Now  assume  the  possible  ottfi,  Vim 
—in  respect  to  a  certain  sphere,  an^te  af' 
oertain  extent,  which  this  Is  not  tbe  pl«ee 
to  define  more  closely — there  li,  in  the 
manifold  parts  of  the  above- described 
fnndamental  determinations  of  ail  con- 
eoioQsness,  snob  a  connection,  similar  to 
tbe  mechanical  one  just  pointed  ont,  and 
that  hence  eaob  separate  part  of  that  mui- 
ifold  object  most  fit  to  and  be  determined 
by  all  other  parts,  and  trfea  vena.  In  that 
case,  would  it  not  be  posaible  to  diseoT^, 
by  means  of  mere  eonelnaiona  drawn  fraor 
each  separate  part  of  actual  consciousneee, 
how  all  othsr  oousciouaness  must  be — -mt- 
though  that  other  consciousness  do  not 
become  actual — precisely  as  you  held  yo«f 
self  able  to  state  from  jonr  observation  of 
one  wheel  the  oonstmctlon  of  all  other*, 
although  not  aotnally  observing  them  f 

Aaaame,  moreover,  that  philosophy,  or, 
if  yon  prefer,  the  scienoe  of  knovledg«, 
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eaniifltfl  in  this  fvtj  hunting  op  of  the 
muiifold  elementi  of  oouaoioDsneH,  by 
meana  of  eoncluaioDi  drtwik  from  the 
giTen  to  the  constrnction  of  the  not-glveo, 
and  ;oa  have  ftlreadj  k  verj  clear  eonoep- 
tioD  of  that  lelenoe.  That  leienee  ie  the 
demon gtration,  or  the  dedaotfon,  of  ell 
ooDBcioameiie,  of  oouree  In  Iti  primery 
and  fundnmental  determinetiona,  from 
)Ome  giTen  deteDninetian  of  ootoel  oon- 
■ciODBnegfl;  preeieelj  u  70D  andertook  a 
demonstration  or  dedaotion  of  the  whole 
wBtoh  from  one  of  ita  given  wheels.  That 
seienee  is  a  demon atrati on  of  thia  eon- 
■cioQeneai  ntterly  independent  of  aotaal 
peroeptioD  in  oonaoionsneaa  j  preoiaelj  aa 
joa  need  nut  aotuallj  peroeive  all  the 
oiber  parte  of  the  watoh  in  order  to  know 
how  they  are,  and  neoeaaaril;  mnat  be,  in 
aotaalitj,  if  the  watoh  if  properlj  oon- 
atrneted. 

B.  Very  trne,  If  I  refloot  only  in  a  an- 
perfieial  manner  on  what  yon  aay,  and  ac- 
cept the  compariaon  without  objecting. 
But  if  I  reflect  oloaer,  yoar  oonoeption  ap- 
peara  to  me  to  be  aelf-oontradictory.  The 
science  of  knowledge,  yon  aay,  fnniishes 
me  with  a  aonBoioaaneas  of  the  fnnda- 
ncotal  determination  of  my  conaoioaa- 
neaa,  withoat  theae  determination!  actn- 
ally  eoonrring  in  oonaoiooanesa.  How  is 
that  i»Baible  J  Do  I  not  become  oonaeions 
of  what  the  eoienee  of  knowledge  teachee  ? 

A.  Undoubl^ly;  preciaely  aa  yon  be- 
come oonaoiouB  of  the  wheels,  the  exist- 
ence whereof  in  the  machine  yon  aseert 
from  a  mere  conclnaion,  but  not  conacione, 
a«  if  yon  aaw  or  felt  them.  It  ought  to 
hsfe  become  clear  to  you  ere  thia,  that 
there  is  a  diatinction  in  the  modea  of  be* 
coming  conaeious.  I  shall  define  them 
more  oleariy  after  a  while,  for  the  parpose 
of  onr  inveatigation.  At  preaent,  let  not 
thia  deter  yon  froin  aaaepting  onr  aaanmp- 

R.  Truly,  I  baTe  no  great  desire  to  go 
□n  and  investigate  what  might  resnlt  if 
the  merely  possible  ahonid  become  actual, 
or  th«  impoaaible  pessible;  and  yoar  pre- 
aappoaition  of  a  systematic  connection 
amongst  the  fandamental  determination  a 
of  onr  oonadoQsness  seems,  indeed,  to 
belong  to  these  impoaalbilitiea. 


A.  I  truat  I  aball  be  able  to  remove 
yonr  objectiona  to  the  impasaibility  of  my 
preaappoaltion.  For  the  preaent,  please 
draw  only  one  oonclnalon  with  me  from 
that  aaaumptioB — a  eonclnslon  which  I 
cannot  too  speedily  draw  for  the  aake  of 
annihilating  ml  sand  era  tan  dings  of  another 
description,  and  of  removing  their  secret 
effects  npon  yonr  mind. 

If  yon  examine  a  separate  piece  of  the 
wateh,  and  proceed  to>draw  your  conclu- 
sions aocordioE  to  the  well-known  laws  of 
mechanics  aa  to  the  oonatrnction  of  the 
other  necessary  parta,  fn  order  to  give  to 
that  one  part,  which  yon  aotnally  perceive, 
the  whole  determlnateness  which  you  per- 
oeive  belongs  to  it,  do  yon,  in  this  yonr 
function  of  drawing  oonolnsions,  aotnally 
ace  and  feel,  or  peroeive  with  yonr  eitemal 
senses,  those  other  parts? 

R.  By  no  means.  To  nse  the  illustra- 
tion used  by  you  In  tbe  first  conversation  ; 
these  other  parts  are  not  related  to  my 
oonsoioosnesa  like  thia  book  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  but  like  the  representation  of 
yesterday's  conversation  with  a  friend. 
The  real  faotical  in  this  operstion,  that 
wherein  I  immerse  and  lose  myself,  is  not 
the  existence  of  wheels,  but  my  represent- 
ing of  them,  my not  so  mncb  re-oon- 

stTucCing,  as  prs-oonatmoting  them. 

A.  Do  you,  or  doe*  any  rational  man, 
claim  Bucb  a  representation,  such  an  in- 
ternal tracing  out  of  a  piece  of  maohineiy 
to  be  the  aetaal  working  maehinsry  of  real 
lifef  And  doea  any  one  aay,  after  having, 
for  inatanee,  described  and  demonstrated 
to  you  such  a  watch,  "  Now  put  this  watoh 
into  your  pocket;  it  will  go  right;  yon  oan 
pull  it  ont  whenever  yon  chooae,  and  aee 
by  itwhattimelt  ia'*f 

R.  Not  that  I  know,  unices  he  be  a  com- 
plete fool. 

A.  Take  care  and  do  not  say  so.  For 
this  was  preciaely  what  that  philosophical 
ayatem  says,  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  in* 
trodnotion,  and  against  which  the  so-called 
newest  is  obiefly  directed.  That  system 
pretended  ita  demonstration  of  a  watch, 
and  moreover  an  incorrect  demonstration, 
to  be  a  real,  and  even  a  moat  excellent 
watch. 

But  it   any  one,  to  whom    yon    tuive 
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demODstrAted  a  mtch,  ihonld  finftllj  aay : 
*'How  oan  this  help  me?  I  do  not  lee 
thftt  I  shall  thaa  get  poaseBaion  of  t,  watob, 
or  that  your  demonatntloD  will  be  abla  to 
■how  me  what  time  it  it ;"  or  if  he  should 
moreover  ancuse  yon  of  having  spoiled  his 
aotual  Wfttoh  b;  jaai  demon  strati  on,  oi  of 
baviog  demoDstrated  it  out  of  hia  pocket, 
what  woald  you  saj  of  each  a  one? 

R.  That  he  wm  at  maoh  of  a  fool  as 
the  first  one,  ^ 

A.  Tnlce  oare  and  do  not  saj  ao.  For 
pteoisely  this— this  insiatiog  on  a  leal 
watob,  wheo  joa  have  only  promised  them 
a  demonatration  of  one  —  is  the  most 
weighty  obJeotiOD  that  has  yet  been  railed 
against  the  newest  philosophy — and  has 
been  talsed,  moreover,  by  the  most  le- 
■peotable  professors  and  moat  thoTOagh 
thinkers  of  out  tims.  Upon  this  mistakins 
of  the  actual  thing  for  its  mere  demonatra- 
tion are  grounded,  indeed,  all  misappre- 
henaiona  to  which  that  philosophy  haa 
been  exposed.  I  say  emphatically,  are 
grounded  all  objections  and  misappreben- 
eions.  For  why  should  I  not,  instead  of 
oootiauing  to  presuppose  what  that  acienoe 
may  be,  historically  state  what  that 
aoienoe  really  is  to  its  originators,  who 
undoubtedly  know  something  about  it. 

1.  Philoaophj,  therefore,  dear  reader — 
or,  ainoe  this  word  might  lead  to  disputes, 
— the  Hcienoe  of  knowledge  first  of  all  ut- 
terly ahairaots  from  all  that  we  have  above 
oharaoterized  «a  higher  degret*  of  eon- 
tdovmett,  and  limits  itself  with  its  asser- 
tion, which  we  shall  directly  state,  to  the 
pritnary  and  fundamental  dtterminaliont 
of  conteimunut,  altogetber  in  the  aense 
stated  above. 

2.  In  these  fundumental  determination  a 
the  science  of  knowledge  makes  a  further 
diatinotion  between  that  whereof  each  ra- 
tional being  asserts,  that  it  is  the  tome  for 
each  other  rational  being,  or  valid  for  all 
reaaou ;  and  that  whereof  each  oonfesses 
that  it  exists  only  for  our  raoe,  for  man- 
kind, or  perhaps  only  for  this  particular 
individual.  The  scienoe  of  knowledge 
abatracts  also  altogether  from  this  second 
class  of  determinations  of  oonsoionsnesa, 
and  henoe  only  the  farmer  class  oonsti- 
tatea  the  aubatance  of  its  investigations. 


If  any  reader  should  remain  in  doubt 
eoncarntng  the  ground  and  the  lawa  of 
this  latter  distinetloD,  or  if  he  should 
not  be  able  to  make  it  as  clear  to  bin- 
self  as  the  primary  distinction  between 
determinations  of  conscionsDess  in  gen- 
eral, this  wonld  not  interfere  with  any  of 
the  reanlta  we  intend  to  establish  in  tbii 
work;  nor  would  it  interfere  with  the 
obtaining  of  a  oorreot  conception  concern- 
ing the  scienoe  of  knowledge.  In  that 
acience  itaelf,  to  which  we  do  net  propus 
to  introdaoe  the  reader  here,  the  diatiae- 
tion  between  those  two  clasaee  arises  of 
itself. 

For  those  who  are  acquainted  with  phil- 
osophical terminology,  we  add  the  follon- 
ing:  That  class  of  fundamental  determiii-        | 
ations  of  oonsoionsness,  Irhich  is  valid  for        ! 
all  reaaoUrand  which  alone  is  the  object 
of  philosophy,  is  what  Kant  calls  the  a        j 
priori,  or  primary ;  and  the  other  class  of        j 
determinations,  valid  only  for  the  raee,  or         | 
for  the  individual,  is  what  the  same  autbot 
terms  the  a  potttriori'    The  science  of 
knowledge  does   not  need  to   make  thli 
distinction  in  advance  of  its  system,  sine        i 
it  is  made  and  grounded  in  the  system  it- 
self; in  the  acience  of  knowledge  thoie 
expreesions,  a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  have 
quite  a  different  meaning. 

3.  The  Boience  of  knowledge  preaupfaaee, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  entraoee 
for  itself  and  a  definite  problem  for  itself, 
that  there  may  be  a  eyetematio  connection 
in  the  manifold  elements  of  those  funda- 
mental determinations,  by  means  of  which 
connection,  if  one  is,  then  all  ths  rest 
must  also  be,  and  be  precisely  aa  it  i«; 
and  heooe  that  thoae  fundamental  determ- 
inations within  the  described  sphere  con- 
stitute a  system  complete  in  itself. 

I  aay,  that  science  presupposes  foi  ilaelf 
tbia  in  advance.  For,  first,  it  ia  not  yet  a 
science,  hut  only  becomes  such  through 
that  presupposition ;  and,  secondly,  it  only 
presupposes,  but  does  not  prove  it  at  first. 
Those  fundamental  determinations  are 
known,  let  as  aay,  to  the  teacher  of  ths 
acience  of  knowledge;  whence?  it  does- 
not  matter  here;  he  hits  upon  the  thonght 
— how?  it  does  also  not  matter  hers— 
that  there  may  be  a  systematic  oannecti** 
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between  them.  He  doei  not  as  yet  mftin- 
tUD  this  oonneotion,  nor  doei  he  claim  to 
famiib  immediate  proof  of  it,  and  still 
leM  doea  he  oUim  to  prove  anjtbing  ei>e 
bj  bii  preeappoiitioD.  His  ttionght  may 
be  merely  an  mciumption,  an  accidental 
Dotion,  which  is  therefore  to  signify 
nothing  more  b«  yet  than  any  other  notion. 

4.  By  virtue  of  this  preinpposition,  the 
toaoher  of  the  seienoe  of  knowledge  now 
proceeds  to  the  attempt  to  see  whether, 
from  some  one  fundamental  determination 
of  congotousDesa — this  is  not  the  place  to 
say  from  which — he  can  deduce  all  others 
as  neeewarily  connected  with  it  and  determ- 
ined throDgh  iL  If  the  attempt  fails,  it  doea 
not  prove  that  it  may  not  suoeeed  another 
time,  or  that  the  prea apposition  of  a  ays- 
tematio  conneotioit  ia  false.  It  retains  ita 
validity  as  a  problem.  If  the  attempt 
aacceeds — if  really  all  the  fundamental 
determinatioiiB  of  oonaelonsness,  except 
the  preaappased  one,  can  be  completely 
and  eshaiutiTely  deduced  from  it,  then 
the  presupposition  baa  been  proved  by  the 
(act.  Bat  even  this  presuppoaltion,  tbua 
proved,  ia  foreign  to  as  in  a  deaeription  of 
the  seienoe  of  knowledge.  The  buainess 
of  that  d«dvction  ia  the  aoienee  of  knowl- 
edge itself;  where  it  begin*  the  science 
begina,  and  where  it  endi  the  aoience 
ends. 

This,  then,  my  reader,  eonaider  settled 
and  Sied  between  yon  and  me :  The  science 
of  knowledge  ia  the  ayatemaiio  deduction 
of  an  actual,  of  the  firat  degree  at  oon- 
seionsneaa;  and  that  science  is  related  to 
thla  consciousness  as  the  above  demonstra- 
tion uf  a  watch  is  related  to  the  real  watch. 
Being  mere  selence  of  knowledge,  it  has  no 
pretensions  to  be  anything  elae,  or  any- 
thing besidea ;  and  would  rather  not  be 
than  be  anything  else  than  what  it  is. 
Every  one  who  olaitns  anything  more  or 
elae  for  it  does  not  know  that  acienee. 

The  objecte  of  the  science  at  knowledge 
are  the  fundamental  determinations  of  a 
conaciouanesa,  as  such — i.  e.  as  the  de- 
lenninationa  of  a  consciousneaa — and  on 
no  account  a*  things  actually  existing 
oatside  of  consoiouaoesB.  We  ahall  aee 
after  a  while  that  both  may  be  one  and 
the  same  in  and  for  that  saienes,  but  we 


aball  alao  aee  why  the  acienee  can  take 
only  the  former  view.  At  present  it  suf- 
fieea  to  state  it  aa  a  fact. 

Now  theae  fundamental  determinationa 
of  conaciouanesa,  which  the  aoience  of 
knowledge  haa  for  ita  object,  also  occur  in 
actual  perception — or  rather  those  determ- 
inadona  themselves  are  peroeptions;  but 
the  soienoc  of  knowledge  haa  them  for  ita 
objeot  in  quite  a  different  manner  from 
that  in  which  perception  boa  them.  Pre- 
cisely as  the  consaiouanesa  of  the  real 
preseoae  of  your  friend  was  related  to  the 
representation  of  \hat  preaenoe,  or  aa  the 
actual  watch  waa  related  to  the  demonstro- 

related  to  the  science  of  knowlodge.  When 
we  philoaophiae  we  immerae  ourself  not 
into  theae  fundamental  determinationa 
themselvea,  bat  into  the  reproducing  and 
reooDStraoting  of  them. 

Hence  the  science  of  knowledge,  with- 
out paying  any  attention  to  aotual  percep- 
tion, deduces  a  priori  what  it  asserts  ought 
to  ooouT  in  peroeption,  and  henoe  a  potta- 

Tbia  apbere  the  soienoe  of  knowledge 
haa  adopted  ever  since  Ita  flrat  exiatence — 
naj,  haa  clearly  indicated  it  by  ita  very 
name.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  oomprehended 
why  people  will  not  believe  that  aaieuue  to 
be  what  it  Stataa  itself  to  be. 

Limiting  itaelf  to  thia  apbere,  the  acienee 
of  knowledge  can  allow  every  other  phil- 
OBOphy  to  be  what  it  plenses:  We  of  wia- 
dom,  wisdom,  world-wiadom,  life-wiadom, 
or  whatever  other  kind  of  wisdom  there 
may  be.  But  that  science  makea  the  fair 
request  that  itaelf  should  not  be  taken  for 
the  equal  of  theae  other  aaiencea,  and 
should  not  be  judged  and  refuted  from 
their  staodpoiDtj  and  the  authors  and 
profeaaors  of  that  science  only  ask  that 
they  shall  not  be  compelled  to  become  co- 
laborera  in  thoae  other  philoaophies,  or  to 
take  notioe  of  them.  Aa  for  the  dispute, 
what  this  one  or  that  one  may  consider 
philosophy  to  be,  the  acienee  of  knowledge 
takes  no  cogniiance  of  it.  It  appeals  to 
its  right  to  select  its  own  problem ;  and  if 
anything  but  the  solution  of  tbia  problem 
ia  to  be  called  philosophy,  then  it  does 
not  ohooae  to  be  called  pbitoaophy. 
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IS 

I  hope,  my  reader,  that  this  dMoription 
of  the  scienoe  of  knowledge,  aa  a  mere 
hiatorioal  deeoriptioD,  is  altogether  clear 
ftod  comprebenaible,  and  admits  of  do 
ambigQity  vbatever,  I  merelj  wish  to 
request  700  to  reneiBbeT  this  deseriptJoD, 


aod  DoC  to  forget  it  at  the  first  opporto- 
nitj ;  and  to  believe  me  that  I  am  serioiis 
ID  thia  desoriptloQ,  and  that  it  U  to  lut 
forerer,  I  repudiating  whtUaoerer  nay  cob- 
tiadict  it. 


SWEDENBORG  AND  SPECULATIVE  PBILOSOPHT. 


The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to 
explain  Swedenborg'e  relation  to  Specnla- 
tife  Philosophy.  This  has  been  set  forth 
at  large  by  the  late  Prof.  Dr.  Immanuel 
Tafel,  of  the  CniTcrsity  of  Tahingen,  in 
his  Tarions  pbilosopfaioal  writings.  *  Id 
these  be  starts  with  the  positions  laid  down 
by  Swedenboi^,  and  proTca  them  by  the 
methods  of  the  philosophers. 

My  course  in  this  article  will  be,  Srat,  to 
declare  Swedenborg'a  positions  with  re- 
gard  to  rational  or  apeculatiTe  philosophy, 
from  his  own  writings,  and  afterwards  to 
let  Prof.  Tafel  prove  these  positions  by 
the  method*  of  the  philogophers.  For  the 
sake  of  oonTenlent  reference  1  shall  num- 
ber the  extracts  from  Swedenborg's  wri- 
tings, and  in  the  article  translated  from 
Prof.  Tafel  I  shall  subjoin  additional  quo- 
tations from  Swedenboi^,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  former  is  essen- 
tially a  philosophical  demonstration  of  tbe 
principles  of  the  latter. 

The  quotations  from  Swedenborg  will  be 

•  The  Religions  System  of  the  New  Church 
[TUligioni-ayatemderNeuenKircheliflritpart: 
treating  of  Hdigiou  and  Ke*ela[ion.  and  tbeii 
reUtian  to  reaion.    Tubingen,  1832. 

Hiitory  and  Crltidsm  of  Sceptlciam  and 
Irraiionaliam  (QetchichteundKHtikdesScep- 
ticismus  und  IrralionaliiinuB),  In  their  relstioa 
to  Modem  Philosophy,  with  special  reference 
to  Hegel.    Tiibingen,  1B34. 

FundsDwntal  Philosophy  (Fandamental  Phf- 
losopliie],  in  its  genetic  derelopment,  with 
special  reference  to  the  history  of  each  single 
problem.  Vol.  I.  Tubingen,  1849.  Vol.  ii., 
which  was  left  in  manuscript  by  ibe  author,!* 
in  process  of  publication. 

The  Principal  Trulhi  of  Religion  (Die 
Hauptwshrlieiten  der  Heligion),  or  Honrs  of 
Meditation  concerning  the  floal  grounds  of  the 
Traths  of  Religion.   Part  t.   ^iibingen,  1862. 

Open  Letter  to  Prof,  Dr.  M.  J.  Schleiden  of 
Jena,   {Uflenea    bendscbteibeD,)      TQUngen, 


mode  both  from  his  philosophical  writing}, 
which  were  written  before  his  illamiastion, 
and  from  his  theological  writings,  which 
were  written  after  bis  illnmi  nation— for 
the  two  olassea  of  writings  are  sopple- 
mentary  to  one  another,  and  tbe  latter  are 
'  really  based  npon  the  former.  Uorearer, 
Swedenborg  bas  never  abrogated  his  sciea- 
tific  and  philosupbioal  writings,  but  uses 
tbeprinciplea  contained  in  them  ooaatantly 
in  illustrating  and  confirming  his  relig- 
ions doctrines.  Among  tbe  theologigal 
works  quoted  are  his  "Arcana  Coelestis," 
"  Divine  Lova  and  Wisdom,"  and  "  Dirine 
Providenoe,"  whioh  were  published  by  kin- 
self,  and  the  "  Spiritual  Diary,"  and  "Ad- 
versaria," which  he  left  in  mannaeript. 
Among  the  philosophical  works  whicb  will 
be  quoted  are  his  "  Prineipia,"  ■'  Ontlioes 
of  the  Infinite,"  and  hia  "  Animal  King- 
dom," and  "  Economy  of  tbe  Anisia] 
Kingdom." 

1.  "  It  ia  commonly  believed,  that  a  mm 
from  the  light  of  natare,  thoa  without  rev- 
elation, may  know  aeveral  tbinga  whioh  re- 
late to  religion;  aa,  that  there  ia  a  Ood, 
that  he  ia  Co  be  worshipped  and  to  b« 
loved,  likewise  that  man  is  to  live  after 
death,  with  aeveral  other  tmtha  dependent 
on  these;  and  that  man  may  infer  Ibeie 
things  by  hia  own  intelligenoe ;  bat  I  have 
learnt  from  much  experience,  that  a  aan 
of  himself,  tmthovt  revtlation,  knows  noth- 
ing at  all  concerning  divine  things,  nor 
oonoerning  those  whioh  relate  to  celestial 
and  apiritnal  life."  {AreanaCitUtlia,  8944.) 

2.  "  The  power  of  divining  true  fninci- 
plea  by  the  mind  alone  and  of  descending 
therefrom,  in  tbe  path  of  certainty,  thraogh 
their  canaequenoea,  to  posterior  things, 
belonga  exalaaively  to  higher  beings  and 
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powen;  toipirita,  angel*,  and  the  Omnli- 
aient  Bimielf,  who  indeed  inhabit  the 
brightest  light,  and  dwell  la  etsential  truth 
and  wiadom.  The;  see  all  things,  in  one 
complex,  ai  at  once  beneath  them  and 
within  them;  tbej  riew  the  laat  thinga 
from  the  irst,  the  lowest  from  the  highest, 
the  oatermost  from  the  innemost{  in  a 
word,  all  the  eironmferenoes  from  the  oen> 
tre;  conseqnentlj'  the  very  effeets  of  the 
wertd  from  their  caases.  Not  to  human 
minda,  whfoh  derive  from  the  eeases,  or 
absorb  throagh  the  senses,  all  the  materials 
which  thej  have  to  reason  upon.  For  we 
are  bora  in  dense .  ignorance  ;  in  proeeas 
of  time  organs  are  opened  for  as,  and 
ways  prepared,  and  images  themselres  are 
sublimated,  antil  thej  beoome  ideas,  and 
at  length  reasons  ;  whish,  when  connected 
into  series,  are  bronght  under  the  inapeo' 
tioD  of  the  reasoning  power.  Tboi,  byslow 
degrees  onlj,  judgment  is  dcTeloped  and 
reason  displayed.  This,  then,  is  man's 
cnl;  way  of  attaining  truths,  so  long  as 
his  soul  Uvea  in  the  body.  Can  yon  tell 
nebjBjnthesis  or  a  priori,  before  seeing 
thavisoera  or  examining  the  interior  part*, 
wkit  is  contained  within  tbe  animal  body  ? 
Caa  yon  predict  that  It  containe  the  liver, 
the  mesentery,  the  kidney*,  the  heart,  the 
aiteriea,  and  an  infinity  of  ether  things ; 
still  less  that  thej  are  oonneetod  together 
ia  one  way,  and  in  no  other?  Hast  yon 
net  rather,  like  a  blind  man,  afflicted  with 
eitaraetand  eaffaelon,  present  to  yoarsetf 
lodicrons  imaginations,  and  dream  dreams, 
at  which  yoa  yourself,  when  you  shall  have 
Icoked  into  them,  must  ultimately  either 
blash  or  langh?  But  alas!  we  are  so 
puffed  up  with  self-conoeit,  that  we  seem 
to  onrselret  to  be  not  in  the  outmost,  but 
in  the  inmost;  to  be  atanding,  not  on 
the  earth,  but  in  the  sky;  and  in  no  faint 
CT  ancertain  light,  but  ia  the  brighteet  ra- 
diaoce  ;  nay,  in  heaven  itself,  whence  we 
deaeend  before  we  ascend,  and  where  we 
even  build  oar  airy  palaces ;  not  knowing 
that  our  very  height  must  aggravate  the 
peril  of  our  fall.  This,  aa  we  before  said, 
iithe  caase  and  the  source  of  the  insan- 
ities of  the  human  mind."  {Animal  King' 
,  dim,  vol.  1.  Eog.  ed.  pp.  6  t  7.) 

And  again  faa  saja  in  the  same  work,  p. 
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4:  "Syntbeels,  which  begins  its  thread  of 
reasons  from  causes  and  principles,  and 
evolres  and  unwinds  it  until  it  reaches  the 
effects  of  the  causes,  and  the  phenomena 
resulting  from  the  principles,  oaaumessome 
particular  principle  familiar  and  favorable 
to  the  intellect,  as  formed  by  previous 
ideaa;  and  however  susceptible  this  prin- 
ciple may  be  of  doubt  or  controversy,  «yn- 
thesis  seites  it  as  atrutb,  and  lays  it  down; 
and  thns  presumed,  define)  and  disengages 
It,  and  confirms  it,  first  rationally,  then 
empirically.  Should  anything  adverse  ap- 
pear,  synthesis  polishes  away,  represaea 
and  removes  it,  until  at  length  the  truth 
can  oomeupon  the  stage,  naked  at  first,  but 
afterwards  bedecked  and  ornamentRd  ;  ex- 
actly in  imitation  of  the  inverse  method 
of  analysix,  which  ia  called,  also,  tbe  regu- 
la  fain,  or,  rule  of  false  position.  And 
synthesis,  in  reality,  is  nothing  but  a  poor, 
precocious  and  vague  analysis ;  it  gives 
out  nothing  more  than  what  haa  crept  into 
tbe  intellect,  and  among  the  intelleotnal 
ideas,  by  way  of  the  senses,  from  a  few  phe* 
nomena  of  experience,  without  any  general 
bond  to  connect  them;  and  fvr  the  most 
part  in  the  first  impetuosity  of  the  judg- 
ment. The  hasty  conceptions  thua  formed 
at  the  mind's  first  glance,  are  termed  opin- 
ions, conjectures,  hypotheses ;  whence  come 

"  This  has  been  the  received  and  estab- 
lished method  for  ages  past,  from  the  very 
infancy  of  philosophy,  through  its  later 
and  maturer  development;  and  now,  also, 
it  endarea  and  flourishes  by  the  favor  of 
our  contemporaries,  being  adopted  exclu- 
sively even  at  the  present  d^  in  reasonings 
on  the  eauaes  of  things  which  are  naturally 
abstruse  and  profound.  It  i«,  also,  pleas- 
ing and  wonderfully  accommodated,  and 
in  a  manner  akin  to  human  minds ;  it  en- 
ablea  each  mind  to  indulge  ita  own  tastes, 
to  favor  its  own  state,  and  to  assent  to  an 
order,  whose  laws  areproolaimed  as  truths. 
And  we  are  very  easily  impelled  and  car- 
ried away  into  ideal  gamca  of  this  kind, 
inasmuchas  they  are  races  of  ourthoughte 
from  assumed  starting  place*  to  the  very 
goals  we  desire  to  reach.  This,  also,  pimp* 
to  self-love  and  self-glory,  for,  as  nothing 
properly  belong*  to  us  bnt  the  produce  of 
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our  own  iniDds,  when  these  have  conoeived 
KDjlhing,  nod  are  supported  bj  pUuiibili- 
ties,  we  suppose  we  have  diTined  the  paie 
realitj,  opened  the  trneDelpboSgOrHeaTen 
itself,  aulocked  oraolea  Khieh  the  genius 
of  our  predecessors  oever  penetrated,  and, 
[a  a  word,  earned  an  indisputable  palm  of 
viatoT7>  Bot  tfaose  who  oommence  with 
this  species  of  scbolastioeseTOitatiOD,  th»t 
is,  who  set  out  relying  on  mere  reasoning, 
not  fortified  by  the  sure  patronage  of  ex- 
perience, will  never,  as  I  think,  attain  the 
goal;  for  the;  begin  from  the  goal  and 
Imrrj  to  the  starting  place;  tbastbejbend 
their  courae  outwards  instead  of  inwards, 
contrary  to  the  order  which  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind  prescribes  for  the  diseov- 
erj  of  the  occult  and  unknown. 

"  Bat  granting,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
any  of  the  chiefs  or  ralers  of  the  learned 
world,  commencing  from  sjnthesis,  may 
haTe  perhaps  taken  the  false  for  the  true, 
but  with  the  intention  of  afterwards  elicit- 
ing from  it  purer  truthi>,  b;  means  of 
analysis,  or  the  rule  of  false  position,  and 
of  correcting,  perfecting,  and  polishing  it, 
like  the  sculptor  working  the  rude  marble : — 
Tetl  me  then,  I  pray,  which  of  them 
has  thus  followed  the  rules  of  analysis? 
Which  of  them  afterwards  bis  wrought 
and  corrected  the  lisions  and  appearaDces 
be  imbibed  and  pre- determined,  perhaps 
in  the  very  dawn  of  thought,  and  which 
were  adverse  to  tbe  truth?  Instead  of  this 
Imtb  not  they  all,  as  eiperienoe  shows, 
•ought  tbe  confirmation  of  the  false,  and 
not  of  the  true  ?  For  while  tbe  will  is  di- 
rected to  the  false,  it  is  constantly  detained 
in  those  things,  also,  that  confirm  it,  or 
are  conformable  to  it.  Hence  the  pre- 
sumption becomes  more  and  more  eonfirmad 
bj  plausible  arguments,  until  at  last  it  has 
tbe  same  power  of  persuasion  as  the  truth 
itself.  For  wbeoeTer  affirmstire  reasoning 
is  applied  to  a  pre-oonception,  an  infinity 
of  particulars,  all  voting  the  sama  way, 
fly  to  its  asGistance,^both  the  decrees  of 
ratiocinative  philosophy,  and  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  world,  laid  hold  of  in  tbefalla- 
oions  light  of  the  senses.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  but  may  form  a  constituent  part  in 
different  series  of  reasooinf^,if  not  direct- 
ly, at  least  obliquely;  m  a  single  particle 


of  salt  may  form  an  ingredient  in  as  infinil; 
of  savors,  and  a  single  oolor  in  an  InGMty 
of  pictures;  andone  tbiDgmay  beengraft- 
ed  on  another,  as  branch  upon  branck; 
thus,  the  legitimate  upon  the  spurious;  so 
that  falsehood  assumes  the  form  of  trntli, 
and  the  measure  of  the  fiction  increases  by 
meditation.  At  length,  when  thephaoton 
is  ted  forth  upon  the  theatre  of  what  is 
called  the  learned  world,  multitudes  nu 
to  it,  passionately  admire  it,  favor  aad  ap- 
plaud it;  nay,  numerous  eonnoissears  en- 
beilisb  it  with  paint  and  new  decorstiona, 
so  that  it  looks  like  a  phantom  no  longer, 
hut  like  a  beautiful  Venus,  or  a  Delphiu 
virgin.  Whatever  is  now  poarod  fron  its 
mouth,  yon  are  to  regard  as  tbe  voice  of 
destiny,  or  the  response  of  an  oracle.  Bst 
alt  things  have  their  day ;  among  the  rest, 
the  produce  of  the  human  faculties, — psr- 
ticularl;  those  misshapen  offspring,  the 
monsters  of  hypothesis.  They  are  cen- 
eeived,  tbey  are  born,  tbey  grow  to  matu- 
rity, they  grow  old,  at  lost  they  die.  Bst 
from  the  aabei  of  each,  new  ones  ariti; 
and  every  hydra  head  that  is  lopped  off  by 
the  youthful  Hercules,  produces  hundreds 
of  others  :  whencespeotres  of  aimilar  brood 
prevail  for  ages,  and,  like  en ehsn tresses, 
distrnct  tbe  human  mind  pnenniaUy. 
Bence  errors,  mental  obscurity,  fallacies, 
and  strife ;  civil  wars  between  the  soul  and 
the  body ;  scholastic  contentions  abont 
straws  and  trifies ;  the  flight  and  exile  of 
truths;  and  stupor  and  thick  darkness io 
those  very  things  wh^re  tbe  light  is  most 
brilliant :  and  Ibis  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  very  altars  and  their  sacred  fire  are 
contaminated ;  which  is  the  reason  wby 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  is 
solemnly  proscribed  in  the  divine  records. 

"All  this — Swedenborg  adds — is  owing 
to  the  habit  and  the  propensity  of  reason- 
ing synthetically," 

Such  are  the  utterances  of  Swedenboig 
concerning  synthetical  philosophy,  before 
his  illumination;  after  his  illnmiaatioa,  he 
speaks  as  follows : 

3.  "Pbilosophicol  studies,  from  their 
very  first  origin,  thus  for  some  thousiids 
of  years,  have  rested  merely  in  terns  sod 
syllogisms  ;  and  since  it  is  only  terms  ibst 
they  care  about,  as  what  form  is,  wbatse- 
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«idBDt9  are,  Trhat  modes  are,  nnd  the  like, 
it  eannot  be  aChenriBe  but  that  tha  mind 
ahoald  rensiin  in  ideai  onlj,  without  SI17 
life,  becaage  without  light.  For  tbe;  do 
not  apply  their  philogoph;  to  things  ra> 
tional ;  or  what  the;  do  apply  are  mere 
tsiniB ;  from  which,  if  thej  dispute,  thej 
are  like  those  who  learn  the  words  of  a 
language,  and  that  not  for  thii  sake  of  ez- 
preseing  any  meaning  thereby,  but  onlj 
for  the  sake  of  talking ;  and  since  thej 
concentrate  and  contract  all  the  powers  of 
tbe  mind  upon  that  in  which  there  is  no 
life,  thus  upon  material  things  only,  they 
consequently  form  iu  their  minds  a  callous 
suhstance,  through  which  no  light  can  paag. 
Sach,  also,  is  tbe  case  with  rylloffitUe  or 
logical  philotophy,  which  so  confines  the 
ideas  of  the  mind,  that  there  is  aearcelj 
any  aperture  for  the  light  to  come  in. 
Wherefore,  such  wise  men  as  these  are 
manh  more  stupid  in  spiritual  and  heavenly 
Batters  than  the  moat  insignificant  among 
the  crowd,  or  than  any  rustic."  {^ririlual 
Diary,  866.) 

4.  "  There  are  some  studies  by  which 
nan's  faouity  of  thinking,  and  hia  rational 
mind  is  entirely  destroyed.  Among  these 
are  philosophical  studieS]  when  through  a 
series  of  conclusions  a  result  is  drawn 
from  the  definitions  of  terms  and  the  con- 
clusions thence.  As  these  aeriea,  when 
strung  together,  represent  suoh  things  as 
cannot  be  understood  by  anybody,  and 
among  which  no  oooneetioo  can  be  seen, 
they  take  sway  all  reason  ;  while,  neverthe- 
less, they  invoWe  nothing  hut  what  may  be 
«iplained  in  a  Tery  simple  manner,  so  as 
to  be  understood  by  everybody.  To  these 
studies  also  belongs  logic,  which  limits 
truths,  Bvd  renders  them  doubtful ;  es- 
pecially when  from  several  things  one 
thins  >*  evolved,  which  thereby  becomes 
involved;  and  frequently  the  conclusion 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood without  any  syllogism.  Logic  is, 
in  this  respect,  like  geometry  and  algebra, 
when  they  are  employed  in  demonstrating 
simple  truths ;  and  when  through  angu- 
lar, circular,  and  curved  figures  something 
intricate  Is  expressed,  which,  when  act 
forth  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in 
thes«  MieueB,  beoonas  quite  unlntelligi- 
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ble.  Through  those  sciences  and  such 
practices  man  loses  hia  common  sense  and 
becomes  insane."  (Ciarium  Mixut,  4578.) 

5.  "A*  coDcems  philosophy,  every  one 
of  Its  parts  has  had  thus  far  no  other  ef- 
fect than  to  darken  the  mind,  and  thus  to 
close  the  way  to  tbe  intuition  of  interior, 
and  at  the  same  time,  also,  of  universal 
things ;  for  it  stops  short  in  mere  terms, 
andindisputesconoemingthem.  •  •  • 
By  these  praotfeea  it  not  only  obstructs 
tbe  ways  to  interior  things,  but,  also, 
blfnds  the  mind,  and  utterly  banishes 
faith ;  ao  that  in  the  other  life,  a  philos- 
opher who  has  dwelled  much  on,  or  in- 
dulged in  like  things,  becomes  stupid  and, 
beyond  all  others,  ignorant."  {Spiritual 
Diary,  767.) 

Suoh  is,  according  to  Swedenhorg,  the 
state  of  tbe  philosophers,  who  do  not  derive 
the  principles  of  their  philosophy  from 
revelation,  but  imagine  that  they  are  in- 
dependent of  revelation,  and  able  to  gen- 
erate truth  from  their  own  oonsciousness. 
There  is,  however,  a  philosophy  which, 
according  to  Swedenborg,  agrees  witt 
revelation.  He  oontrastfi  this  with  tbe 
former  in  the  following  passage  : 

6.  "There  are  two  principles, of  which 
one  leads  to  all  folly  and  madness,  and  the 
other  to  all  intelligence  and  wisdom.  The 
former  principle  oonsiats  In  denying  6very- 
thing,  or  in  a  man's  saying  in  bis  heart 
that  be  cannot  believe  anything,  unless  he 
is  convinced  by  such  things  ae  be  ean  00m- 
prehend  or  be  aenalble  ofj  this  principle 
leads  to  all  folly  and  madness,  and  may  be 
called  the  negative  principle.  The  other 
principle  consists  in  affirming  the  things 
of  doctrine  drawn  from  the  Word,  or  in 
thinking  and  believing  in  oneself  that 
these  things  are  true,  because  the  Lord 
bas  spoken  them ;  this  principle  leada  to 
all  intelligence  and  wisdom,  and  may  be 
called  the  affirmative  principle.  They  who 
think  from  a  negative  principle,  the  mor6 
they  consult  the  things  of  re^on,  of 
science  and  of  philosophy,  do  but  tbe 
more  plunge  themselves  into  darkness, 
till  at  length  they  come  to  deny  all 
things ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  because  do 
one  front  lower  things  can  comprehend 
higher,  nor,  consequently,  spiritual  and 
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heavenlj,  and  atill  Ime  dirine  things,  be- 
came tbej  transcend  all  anderatanding ; 
moreoTer,  all  things  are  in  this  oaee  im- 
bued wicb  negntite  tbings  from  the  ruling 
principle.  Bat  thej,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  think  from  an  affirmative  principle, 
maj  be  ooofirmed  by  alt  things  wbatBoever 
of  reason,  of  science,  uaj,  hj  tboee  of 
pbilosopb;;  forall  these  things  serretbem 
as  eocroborationE,  and  afford  them  a  fuller 
idea  of  tbe  subject."  {Arcana  Ctdalia, 
2568.) 

Tbe  distinction  between  afBniiatiTe  and 
negatiTO  philosophy  is  farther  discasved  in 
the  following  paaiiages : 

7.  "  PhiloBophy,  such  as  it  is  at  present 
in  buman  minds,  destroys  all  faith,  bat 
philosophy  in  itself,  which  is  true  philoso- 
pby,  agrees  with  the  things  in  the  Divine 
Word ;  just  as  external  things  agree  with 
internal  things,  or  nature  with  heaven,  for 
nature  it  so  oonstiluted  that  there  ie  a 
oomplete  concordance  or  harmony.  The 
philoBOpby  of  tbe  human  mind  ought  to  be 
of  such  nature  that  spiritual  and  heavenly 
things  may  be  seen  from  it;  and  such  a 
philosophy  is  possible,  because  snoh  ia  the 
nature  of  philosophy  in  itself. 

"  When  there  ie  such  a  philosophy,  then 
there  is  acquired  by  means  of  it  an  intel- 
lectual faith,  to  which  the  human  mind 
may  have  reconrse  when  there  arise  doubts 
about  the  things  to  be  believed.  Bat  if 
the  mind  baa  recourse  to  it  at  the  present 
time,  then  faith  is  at  once  destroyed,  for 
the  philosophy  of  the  present  day  is  of 
■Qch  a  nature  that  it  expels  faith,  end  thus 
extinguishes  the  light  of  truth  and  induces 
darkneaa;  tbe  result  of  which  is,  that  the 
mind  can  no  longer  be  illustrated  eacept 
by  a  miracle,  vis. :  when  a  different  state 
is  induced  upon  the  mind,  which  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  misfortunes,  sickness, 
and  thus  by  anxieties,  and  finally  bj  what 
are  called  pangs  of  conscience  |  conse- 
quently, b;  an  indefinite  variety  of  modes 
adapted  to  the  atate  of  each  one's  mind. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  tbia  ia  much 
mere  difficult  with  auch  as  are  imbned  with 
tke  philosophy  of  the  preaenl  day  than 
vitb  the  more  aimpleonee."  {ddvtriaria, 
T«L  i.,  n.  914.) 

8.  "  It  is  very  evident,  indeed,  that  pbil- 


osophy,  anch  aa  it  ia  in  itaelf,  can  neverbe 
opposed  to  tbe  things  in  the  Divine  Word, 
for  natural  and  heavenly  thiogs  agree;  at 
In  man,  bis  natural  and  hia  apirftoal  natire 
agree  when  he  ia  a  true  man,  for  natvra  is 
formed  by  the  Sapreme  Creator,  eo  that  it 
Is  perfectly  obedient  to  apiritnal  things; 
the  world  itself,  with  its  nature,  being 
created  for  this  very  purpose,  that  it  might 
yield  obedience  to  the  thinga  ordered  by 
beaven,JQat  aa  tbe  body  of  men,  with  its 
nature,  is  eo  constituted  that  it  may  obey 
the  spiritual  raind  in  everything  it  intends 
and  embraces  as  an  end;  sc  that  in  natnre 
there  may  be  effecta,  but  in  heaven  caDSM 
and  beginniDgs,  as  is  the  case  in  the  haman 
body. 

"Philosophy  or  human  emditloa  jadgea 
and  conclades  spititoal  from  natural  things  { 
and  as  the  natural  man,  since  the  fall,  is  of 
such  a  nature  aa  to  be  entirely  opposed  to 
tbe  spiritual  man,  and  to  fight  coniiDDallj 
against  it,  therefore  the  philosophy  which 
is  drawn  from  the  rational  mind  of  such  a 
man  is  of  suob  a  nature  that  it  destroys 
the  things  derived  from  the  Divine  Word. 
Wherefore  it  is  not  so  much  philosophy  | 
itaelf,  regarded  in  itself,  which  is  at  faalt,  | 
bat  the  faaman  mind  which  has  becone 
such  since  the  fall,  and  from  which  nind 
philosophy  is  drawn."  ( J^verjorM,  vol.i., 
B.  911.) 

Concerning  tbe  origin  of  philosophy  fron 
the  human  mind,  Swedenborg  makes  the 
following  statement  in  bis  Animml  Kiitg- 
dom,  vol.  ii.,  p.  S&6  : 

g.  "It  ia  beyond  all  donbt  that  tbe 
rational  mind  of  man  ia  in  Ita  very  naluv 
philosophical,and  baa  tbe  ability  to  arrange 
and  diatributo  ideas  in  an  analytic  fona, 
and  to  revolve  and  enm  tbem  up  so  aa  to 
form  a  eertain  ooncl  osioo ;  for  all  onr  phil- 
oaopby  and  logic  is  derived  from  no  other 
fountain  or  oolleoted  from  >o  other  stretiae 
than  from  the  operationa  ot  tbe  rational 
mind,  which  not  only  berald  with  their 
light,  hut  even  instrnct  as,  their  snbjeeta, 
in  the  matter  of  phtloaophy  and  the  men- 
ner  of  philosopbiiing,  whieb  ahowa  ikat 
we  cherish  and  possess  in  miraelvea  the 
very  maater  of  philosophy,  to  whoM  nt- 
teraocea  the  most  learned  among  ua  Hist 
listen  in  bumble  dependence ;  and  so  vceb 
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i%  thia  the  ease,  tli»t  the  pbiloaopber  mxj 
deiWe  innamornble  materiils  deaerring  to 
be  insertpd  in  bis  eode  from  tbe  oomaon 
herd  of  tbe  voletToed.  Tbe  boj  and  tbe 
yonth  in  their  ainple  apeeoh  ■ometiraes 
ran  through  more  aiiomi  of  phiiosophj 
•ad  lo|;io,  Aroagh  more  OAtegorieH  &nd 
serieH  of  eMMeqnenaes,  than  the  prince  of 
philoBophers  oon  dEstinotly  tet  forth  in  bis 
p»(;eR.  Efteh  copula  or  oonDeation  of 
worda  eontaiDB  tome  phlloaopbieal  priooi- 
ple,  mnoh  more  an  entire  oration,  u  every 
one  Btaj  pereeiTe  if  he  will  oolj  bestow  a 
little  attention  upon  particular  oases.  The 
miad  does  not  deriTe  these  predicates  from 
ite  body,  bat  from  a  higher  eSBence,  in 
which  the  above  faoultj  is  innate — in  fact, 
fron  the  soal,  which  Jires  immediately 
ander  the  auspices  of  the  Superior  Hind. 
Philosophy  is  a  kind  of  anatomy  of  the 
hamaa  mind;  for  as  we  are  ignorntit  of 
what  liee  hidden  in  the  body,  and  of  how 
the  organic  fabrios  act  apon  each  other, 
until  the  vtsoera  are  opened  and  examined, 
so,  also,  withoat  invaBttgation  we  are  Ig- 
norant of  what  lies  bidden  in  the  mind. 
Tbe  grand  philosopher  is  he  who  semtiniies 
these  subjeole  with  the  greatest  depth  and 
distinotoesB." 

Let  as  see  what  farther  conditions  Swe- 
denborg  lays  down  to  the  philosopher  in 
order  to  enable  hira  to  evolve  a  true  system 
of  phijoeophy : 

10.  "  No  man  seems  to  have  been  capable 
of  arriving  at  true  philosophy  sinoe  the 
age  of  that  first  of  mortals,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  in  a  slate  of  the  most  perfect 
integrity,  that  is  to  say,  who  was  farmed 
and  made  aoeordiog  to  all  the  art,  image 
and  oenneotion  of  the  world  before  the 
existence  of  vice.  All  who  are  governed 
by  a  right  Bind  aspire  after,  nay,  are  in- 
tensely desirOHS  of  arriving  at,  the  same 
degree  of  wisdom,  aa  at  lomething  which 
we  have  lost;  but  how  far  it  is  possible  to 
saeeeed,  none  but  the  true  philosopher  can 
■ee.  He  who  is  only  in  part  a  philosopher, 
or  who  wishes  to  be  repoted  one,  may  sup- 
posB  himself  to  have  arrived  at  the  goal, 
and  even  to  have  proceeded  beyond  it, 
while  his  faneied  wisdom  is  after  all  a 
mere  halluoination.  Tbe  reason  why  a 
man  in  a  state  of  integrity  was  made  a 
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oomplete  philosopher,  waa  that  he  might 
better  know  how  to  venerate  the  Deit;, 
the  Origin  of  all  things,  that  Being  who  is 
alt  in  all ;  for  without  the  utmost  devotion 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  no  one  enn  be  a 
complete  and  truly  learned  philosopher. 
True  pbiloeopby  and  contempt  for  tbe 
Deity  are  two  opposites,  Veneration  for 
tbe  Infinite  Being  oan  never  be  separated 
from  philotophy,  for  be  who  fancies  him- 
self wise  whilst  his  wisdom  does  not  teach 
him  to  acknowledge  a  Divine  and  Infinite 
Being,  that  is,  he  who  thinks  he  can  possess 
any  wisdom  without  a  knowledge  and  ven- 
eration of  tbe  Dotty,  has  not  even  a  par- 
ticle of  wisdom.  The  philooopbeF  sees, 
indeed,  that  God  govenia  His  creation  by 
rules  and  mechanical  laws,  and  that  the 
ton!  governs  the  body  in  a  similar  manner. 
Be  may  even  know  what  those  rules  and 
mechanical  laws  are;  but  to  know  the  na- 
ture of  that  Infinite  Being  from  whom,  as 
from  their  fountain,  all  things  in  the  world 
derive  their  eiistenoe  and  subsistence— to 
know,  I  say,  the  nature  of  that  Supreme 
Intelligence,  with  its  infinite  arcana — this 
is  an  attainment  beyond  the  sphere  of  bis 
limited  capacity.  When,  therefore,  the 
philosopher  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  bis 
studies,  even  supposing  him  to  have  ac- 
quired so  complete  a  knowledge  of  all 
mundane  things  that  nothing  more  remains 
for  him  to  learn,  he  most  there  stop,  for  he 
can  never  know  the  nature  of  the  Infinite 
Being,  of  His  Supreme  Intelligence,  Su- 
preme Providence,  Supreme  Love,  Sapreme 
Justice,  and  other  infinite  attributes.  He 
will  therefore  acknowledge  that  in  teapeet 
to  this  supremely  intelligent  uid  wise 
Being,  his  knowledge  ie  nothing.  He  will 
hence  most  profoundly  venerate  Uim  with 
the  utmost  devotion  of  soul,  so  that  at  tbe 
mere  thought  Of  llim  his  whole  frame,  or 
membranous  and  sensitive  system,  will 
awfully  yet  sweetly  tremble,  from  the  in- 
most to  the  outermost  principles  of  his 
being."  {Prineipia,  vol.  i.,  £ng,  edition, 
pp.  34,  SS.) 

Tbe  first  requisite  of  a  true  philosopher, 
according  to  Swedenborg,  is,  therefore,  to 
be  a  sincere  worshiper  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  be  must  he  deeply  oonsoioas  that  no 
man  from  his  ovrn  power  is  able  to  tatbtnK 
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Ilii  depth*.  Tbia  is  expreaaed  ia  even 
atroDger  tenna  in  the  follairiog  pkiaaige : 

11.  "If  the  soul,  which  is  iriibin  Dfttute 
and  below  the  firat  aubatanoe  of  the  world, 
ia  of  infioite  intuition,  what  maat  be  the 
ease  with  the  Supreme  Beiog,  who  ia  aboTe 
nature,  and  wboae  eaaence  ia  life  and  wis- 
dom ?  It  ia  impoaaible  to  think  of  Him  u 
limited  and  within  the  univerae,  for  ne- 
ceaait;  diotatea  that  He  ia  that  to  which  no 
limita  can  be  asaigned— in  other  worda, 
that  He  ia  infinite.  Bat,  ainoe  in  tbia 
DJTine  Abjas  there  is  notblng  bat  what  is 
eternal,  infinite,  holy,  awaj  and  awaj  I  wo 
eielaim,  with  reason  and  philosophy  wbiofa, 
long  before  they  arrive  at  the  rerge  of  tbia 
fathomleaa  deep,  fail  and  are  forced  into 
ailenoe  from  the  inability  of  language. 
They,  tben,  who  by  the  guidanoe  of  mental 
philoaophy  dare  to  attempt  tbia  abysa,  be- 
oome  tha  devoted  victims  of  their  raahness. 
They  TStain,  as  it  were,  paralysed  and 
faltering,  like  persona  who  hove  looked 
over  sheer  precipioea  into  the  vast  pro- 
fonnd,  or  elao  blinded,  like  those  whobave 
gaied  upon  the  sun ;  and  ever  after,  as  I 
have  often  deplored,  some  spot  or  shadow 
flita  before  the  eye  of  their  reason,  wbioh 
■t  all  times  is  dull  enoagh  of  itaelf,  so  that 
they  are  blind  in  broad  daylight,  and  live 
at  the  meroy  of  their  own  phantasies,  a 
just  pnniabment  for  tbeir  presumption.  If 
an  eipresaion  mast  be  naed  to  aignify  tbia 
Almighty  Being,  there  is  no  other  than  the 
word  'Jehovah,'  the  I  AH  and  the  I  CAN, 
yet  underetood  in  Himself  and  above  all 
nature ;  but  if  eipreased  within  natare,  He 
ia  oalled  tiod,  and  omnipreaenoe,  om- 
nisoienoe,  and  omnipotence,  are  attributed 
to  Him,  although  the  mind  oannot  define 
these  attribntes,  except  from  the  finite 
sphere  and  the  all  thereof,  so  that  it  gains 
no  idea  of  the  Infinite.  This  very  I  AM, 
or  CUB,  ia  life,  the  life  is  wisdom,  the  wis- 
dom ia  all  for  the  sake  of  the  end,  that  the 
ate  may  be  the  first  and  last  end,  for  the 
sake  of  which,  or  for  which,  every  finite  in 
the  universe  exists."  {Kconomy  qftht  An' 
imOl  Kingdota,yo\.i.,p.2H,ETtg.  edition.) 

According  to  Swedenborg,  the  fsoulty  of 
becoming  a  philoacpher  is  not  possessed  by 
every  one,  but  philosophers  are  bom,  like 
poets  and  musicians.    Ihis  he  teaches  in 


the  following  paaaage,  where  be  givaa  a 
additional  picture  of  the  true  pbilosopbar: 
12.  "  To  &ud  out  the  cansea  fit  things 
from  the  study  of  given  phenomeaa,  cer- 
tainly requires  a  talent  of  a  peonliar  kiad. 
It  ia  not  every  one  that  can  confine  hit 
attention  to  one  thing,  and  evolve  with 
distinotnesa  all  that  liea  in  it;  it  is  not 
every  one  that  can  think  prof oundly,  or,  u 
Cicero  aaya,  'that  can  cast  ap  all  hisrea- 
aona,  and  atate  the  aun  of  his  thoughts,' 
or,  as  in  another  plaoe,  'that  oon  recall  tha 
mind  from  the  senaes,  fix  npioB  the  real 
trntb  in  svorytbing,  and  aee  and  eombiDS 
with  ezaetDess  the  reasons  that  led  Co  bit 
conclusions.'  This  is  a  peculiar  endow- 
ment,  into  wbioh  the  brain  mast  be  isitis* 
ted  from  its  very  rudiments,  and  which 
must  afterwards,  by  a  gradual  process,  be 
made  to  aoquire  permanenoe  by  meani  of 
babit  and  oultivation.  It  ia  a  etmmaa 
remark,  that  poets,  musieiana,  aingera, 
paintera,  arobiteets,  and  acnlptwa,  are  bom 
anch  ;  and  we  know  that  every  apecici  of 
animal  is  born  with  that  peculiar  character 
which  distiuguishaa  it  so  completely  from 
every  other  species.  We  see  that  soma 
men  come  into  the  world  ai  prodigies,  en- 
dowed with  saperhaman  powers  of  memory, 
others  with  an  extraordinary  activity  of  ibe 
whole  faculty,  amo|iating  to  a  pecaliar 
strength  of  imagination  and  intaitivs  per- 
ception, by  virtue  of  which  no  aconerdo 
tbej  act  the  animal  mind  in  motion  on  aoj 
anbject,  than  they  excite  tho  rationality  of 
the  corresponding  rational  mind,  tbey  si- 
range  their  philosophical  topic*  inlo  a 
auitabie  form,  and  afterwards  engage  in 
thought  till  tboy  aee  clearly  whether  tbcir 
opinions  are  consonant  with  tha  decieicna 
of  a  sound  judgment,  when,  if  any  clemaBt 
of  an  obscure  character  embarrasses  ths 
subject,  by  a  happy  gift  of  natnre,  tbey 
eeparate  the  t^cure  from  the  clear,  and  in 
its  place  insert  eoine  othor  element  naie 
eonformable  to  the  general  idea,  so  as  la 
make  all  tbe  parte  aptly  eobere.  With 
a  natural  facility,  they  distribute  theii 
thoughts  into  olaasea,  and  separate  miisd 
topiua  into  appropriste  divisions,  and  akil- 
tully  subordinate  series  thns  perapieuOBtlj 
divided,  one  under  the  other  ;  that  ia,  th* 
particular  under  tbe  general,  and  the  gen- 
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cral  DDder  the  nniTeMal.  Ibaa  ara  thej 
DBTer  OTervbelmed  bj  the  multiplioitj  of 
thing!,  but  contiuaolly  enlightened  more 
Bud  more,  Knd,  by  the  help  of  arrangement 
and  general  notioni,  recall  to  mind,  wben- 
Brer  the;  pleue,  aach  parts  of  the  lubjeot 
aa  had  become  efTaoed  from  their  noUoe, 
and  unfold  aneh  aa  are  oompUoated  or 
perplexed. 

"  Thoee  nho  are  bom  with  thia  felioitj 
of  talent,  and  afterward*  proceed  in  dae 
order  to  iti  deTelopmeoi,  the  more  pro- 
fonndlr  tbej  penetrate  into  tbe  depth*  of 
■oienoe,  the  leaa  do  tbej  trust  Co  their  im- 
agination, and  the  more  cautious  are  thej 
not  to  extend  their  reaeoniog  bayond  tbe 
■triet  limit  jnstified  bj  faqta;  or,  if  thej 
indulge  in  oonjeetnre  at  all,  the;  treat  it 
aa  mere  eurmiae  and  hypothesis  until  ex- 
perience bespeaks  ita  coTTCctnees.  Thej 
avoid  as  a  hjdra  anj  premature  attachment 
to,  or  .implioit  credence  in,  opinions,  un- 
ices there  are  circumstances  duly  to  sup- 
port tbem.  £Ten  if  they  retain  them  in 
their  memory,  they  do  not  admit  them  aa 
lioka  in  any  chain  of  reasoning,  but,  while 
conducting  their  argument,  in  a  manner 
banish  them  from  thought,  and  keep  the 
attention  fixed  on  data  and  facts  alone. 
The  fictitious  depreeses  tbem,  the  obseora 
pains  thom,  but  they  are  exhilarated  by 
the  truth ;  and  in  the  presence  of  erery- 
thing  that  is  clear,  tbey  too  are  clear  or 
serene.  Wheti,  after  a  long  course  of  rea- 
soning, they  make  a  diacQTery  of  the  truth, 
straightway  there  ia  a  oertain  cheering 
light,  and  Joyful  confirmatory  brightness, 
that  playa  around  the  sphere  of  iheir  mind, 
and  a  kind  of  mysterious  radiation — J  know 
not  whenae  it  proceeds — that  darts  through 
some  aaored  temple  in  the  brain.  Thus,  a 
aort  of  rational  instinct  displays  itaetf,  and 
in  a  manner  gires  notice  that  the  soul  is 
called  into  a  state  of  more  inward  commu- 
nion, and  has  returned  at  that  moment  into 
the  golden  age  of  its  intelleotnal  perfeo- 
ti^nt.  The  mind  that  has  known  this 
pleasure — for  no  desire  attaches  to  the 
naknown — ia  carried  away  wholly  in  pur- 
suit of  it,  and  in  the  kindling  fiame  of  it« 
IcTe  deapiaes,  in  oomparison  as  external 
pastimes,  all  merely  corporeal  pleasure  a, 
and  although  It  reoogniiea  them  as  means 
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for  exciting  tbe  animal  mind  and  the  purer 
blood,  it  on  no  aocount  follows  tbem  M 
ends.  Persons  of  this  cast  oonaider  the 
arte  and  sciences  only  as  aids  to  wisdom, 
and  learn  them  as  helps  to  its  attainment, 
not  that  tbey  ma;  be  reputed  wise  for 
possessing  them.  Tbey  modestly  restrain 
all  tendency  to  inflated  ideas  of  tbemseUett 
knowing  that  the  sciences  are  an  ocean,  of 
which  they  can  eatoh  bat  a  few  drops.  They 
look  on  no  one  .with  a  soomful  brow  or  a 
supercilious  air,  nor  arrogate  any  praise  to 
tfaemseWea.  They  asoribe  all  to  the  Deity, 
and  regard  Him  as  the  eouioe  from  whom 
all  true  wisdom  descends.  In  the  promo- 
tion of  His  glory,  they  plaee  tbe  end  and 
object  of  their  own.  b         •         • 

13.  "As  the  natural  gift  we  have  men- 
tioned— or  the  faculty  by  which  tbe  under- 
standing sees  acutely  and  distinctly  into 
the  series  of  things — ia  to  he  perfected  by 
the  uae  of  means,  so,  even  where  this  fao- 
nlty  ia  by  nature  excellent,  there  are  many 
things  that  retard  its  advancement,  dimin- 
ish its  energy,  and  enfeeble  its  efforts. 
Such,  for  instacoe,  are  the  desires  of  the 
animal  mind  and  the  pleasures  of  the  body, 
which  render  tbe  rational  mind,  when  too 
compliant  to  them,  unable  any  longer  to 
pursue  its  high  inTcstigations,  for  then  it 
is,  as  it  were,  in  bonds,  and  foroed  to  go 
wherever  lust  will  have  it.  This  facalt;  Is 
impaired  and  destroyed  also  b;  the  cares 
and  anxieties  arising  from  domestic  oir- 
cumstaoces  and  tbe  oonsideration  of  world- 
ly prospects,  for  these  determine  tbe  mind 
to  low  and  outward  things,  and  never  raise 
it  to  tbe  high  snd  inward.  Nothing  auper- 
inducea  more  darkness  on  the  human  mind 
than  tbe  Interference  of  its  own  fancied 
providence  in  matters  that  properly  belong 
to  tbe  Divine  Providence. 

"Thia  faculty,  however,  is  chiefly  im- 
paired by  the  thirst  for  glory  and  tbe  love 
of  self,  i  know  not  what  darkneaa  over- 
spreads tbe  rational  faculties  when  the 
mind  begins  to  swell  with  pride,  or  when 
our  intuition  of  objects  calls  ^  in  the 
objects  themselves  tbe  image  and  glory  of 
CUT  own  selfhood,  it  is  like  pouring  a 
liquor  upon  some  eiquieile  wine,  which 
throws  it  into  a  froth,  sullies  its  purity, 
and  olouds  its  translucence.    It  is  as  if  tbe 
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snimnl  spirits  were  stirred  into  wtvn,  kbA 
k  tempest  droTs  the  groever  blood  iato  io- 
aurgeat  motion,  b;  which  the  or^M  of 
JDtemsl  sensation  or  perception  beeomiog 
swollen,  the  powers  of  tboaght  are  dolled, 
and  the  whole  scene  ot  action  in  their 
theatre  cbnnged.  In  those  who  ezperienee 
these  disordsrl;  states,  the  rational  facultj  . 
is  crippled  and  brought  to  a  standstill,  or 
rather  its  movements  become  retrograde 
instead  of  progresiiTe.  A  limit  is  pat  to 
its  operations]  which  its  possessor  imagines 
to  be  the  limit  of  all  hnman  capacity  be- 
cause he  himself  is  enable  to  OTorstep  it. 
He  sees  little  ornothing  in  the  most  studied 
researches  of  others,  but  everything— oh  I 

he  return  to  correct  conceptions  until  his 
elated  thoughts  hare  subsided  to  tbeit 
proper  level.  'There  are  many,'  says 
Seneca,  'who  might  hsTe  attained  to 
wisdom,  had  the;  not  fancied  Ihey  had 
attained  it  already.'  The  Muses  Iots  a 
teanquil  mind,  and  there  is  nothing  but 
haraility,  a  contempt  of  self,  and  a  sim- 
ple loTe  of  the  truth,  that  ean  prevent 
or  remedy  the  evils  wo  have  described." 
(Economy  of  tha  Animal  Kingdom,  vol.  i., 
pp.  8-12.) 

In  oonolusion,  I  propose  to  give,  as  « 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Sweden- 
borg  treats  speculatire  subjcots,  a  portion 
of  his  argament  concerning  tho  Infinite. 
This  is  taken  from  his  work  entitled,  "  Out- 
Una  of  a  PhUowpkUat  Argument  on  titt 
Infinite,  and^  the  Final  Caute  ijf  Crea- 

14.  "The  more  deeply  human  wisdom 
commits  itself  to  the  investigation  of  the 
divine  or  infinite  essence,  the  more  deeply 
it  is  involved  in  a  labyrinth.  For  example, 
let  Tab  iKriHin  he  the  diffionltj  that  the 
philosopher  is  impatient  to  solve.  As  soon 
as  ha  arrives  at  the  point  where  he  begins 
to  enquire  into  the  qualities  of  the  infinite, 
he  at  onoe  whets  his  mind,  oonsulta  all  the 
oracles  of  reason,  and  collects  a  thoasand 
argamen|s  fiom  whatever  particulars  are 
Bxed  aoientiflcally  in  his  memory.  These 
ai^nments,  howsver,  he  It  observed,  are 
taken  in  the  first  instance  from  the  finite 
■pbere,  for  in  consulting  the  oracle  of  tea- 
son,  they  can  come  from  no  other  source. 


Besides,  the  reatoning  mind  knov*  none 
other  than  Ikejinitt,  comequenlly  con  pro- 
duce none  other,  for  it  is  informed  and 
developed  by  finite  thin^  and  throogfa 
finite  aensee,  and  seeks  the  unknown  by  the 
analysis  of  the  known;  and,  moreover, 
being  finite  ileelf,  none  but  finite  thingtaiu 
be  known  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  there- 
fore, the  philosopher  institutes  a  compari- 
son of  a  general  kind  between  the  finite 
and  tbe  infinite,  or  between  a  living,  istd- 
ligent,  and  active  finite,  and  a  li*li)g>  '>- 
telligent,  and  active  infinite.  Bnt  ratioaal 
philosophy  at  last  rejoins,  that  no  compari- 
son or  relation  can  subsist  between  tba 
finite  and  tbe  infinite ;  that  if  the  philoso- 
pher must  enquire,  by  relation  and  propor- 
tion, into  the  essence  ot  the  infinite  from 
tbe  essence  of  tbe  finite,  the  infinite  will 
necessarily  appear  null  in  relation  to  the 
finite,  or  else  the  finite  null  in  relation  to 
the  infinite ;  for  tbe  infinitely  small  be- 
comes proportionately  as  nothing  in  rela- 
tion to  the  greatest  or  least  finite,  if  we 
may  ao  express  ourselvea.  On  the  other 
baud,  the  greatest  or  least  finite  heconei 
nothing  relatively  to  the  infinitely  great. 
Whence,  if  we  postulate  either  the  infiaits 
or  the  finite,  the  other  perishes  in  theeon- 
porison.     (p.  T.) 

IS.  "  The  human  mind,  however,  does 
not  rest  satisfied  with  even  the  above  ao> 
swer,  but  in  the  course  of  its  soquiriea 
into  things  descends  to  one  detail  after 
another,  and  distinctly  proposes  to  solve 
the  difficulty  by  scrutinising,  in  the  first 
place,  every  hole  and  comer  of  the  sabject 
As  yet,  indeed,  it  does  not  thoroughly 
doubt,  neither  deny  or  reject,  nor  yet 
affirm,  but  cherishes  tbe  hope  of  etiU  solv- 
ing the  question  so  long  as  any  thing  what- 
ever remains  untried.  It  therefore  bow 
goes  into  details  for  tbe  enquiry,  to  enable 
it  the  better  to  see  whether  what  at  first 
appears  impenetrable  and  inesplioable,  may 
not  somewhere  or  somehow  be  explained; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  directs  its  attentioD 
to  magnitude,  space,  extension,  form,  or  to 
quantity  and  quality,  or  other  almilar  gio- 
metrical  eonditiona.  And  as  it  knows  that 
there  is  an  infinite  in  the  least  epbere,  sad 
an  infinite  in  the  greatest,  so  it  compsres 
tbe  sohstanoes,  quantities  or  qualities  ot 
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the  finite  with  the  inflnite,  and  in  the  flrat 
iDBtnnce  probablj  sappoaes — fot  the  sup- 
poiitioD  ia  eitremelj  natdral — that  Ood  ia 
the  lea^t  or  aimple  element  of  quantity  ftod 
■pace,  and  likewiae  the  greatest.  Tet,  u 
the  reaaonitig  goea  despar,  the  Inferenoe 
eomea  that  if  Ood  be  the  least,  then  Ha 
cannot  be  infinite,  for  the  leaat  or  minimum 
of  qaaDtitj  or  quality  atill  retalna  aome- 
what  of  the  finite,  according  to  which  Qod 
ia  not  infinite;  and  ao  the  mind  plnngea 
deeper  into  the  knotty  labyrinth,  and  oan 
hardly  emerge  from  it  again.  Fur  what  is 
that  miaimum  which  ia  infinitely  little? 
What  ia  the  infinitely  little,  or  the  infinitely 
leut  ?  Such  an  entity  ia  impoaaible,  and 
therefore  there  ia  no  eaoape  in  tbia  direa- 
tion.  There  ia  no  quantity  infinitely  small. 
All  quantity  mnst  be  either  finitely  leaat, 
or  it  must  be  a  simple  of  some  kind,  or  the 
aabject  muat  be  infinite  without  predioation 
of  qaantity,  magnitude,  apace,  extension, 
form,  quality,  or  amallneaa.  i  Furthermore, 
u  there  con  be  no  proportion  between  the 
infinite  and  the  finite,  there  is  therefore 
the  same  hetween  the  leaat  finite  and  the 
infinite  &a  between  the  greatest  finite  and 
the  infinite.  The  difference  between  the 
two  finitea,  or  between  the  greatest  and  the 
leaat  of  nature,  ia  itself  finite,  and  there- 
fore makea  nothing  relatively  to  the  in- 
finite; so  thai  no  possible  ratio  eiista. 
Here,  then,  the  mind  is  again  at  fault,  and 
tbia  time  is  deeper  plunged  than  STer  in 
the  formidable  mase.    (p.  8.) 

16.  "Aa,  then,  the  infinite  is  not  tbo  least 
of  subatantlala,  the  leaat  of  extension,  the 
least  of  fnantity,  or  tbe  leaat  of  form — 
that  is  to  say,  is  not  the  least  of  geometri- 
oal  entities— the  haman  mind  goes  on- 
warda,  tame  orer  the  subject  in  every  way, 
and  asks  whether  tbe  infinite  may  not  be 
the  pure  and  least  actuality;  at  once  the 
least  and  the  greatest  in  motion,  in  celerity, 
in  motive  force  ;  in  abort,  whether  it  may 
not  be  at  onae  tbe  least  and  the  greatest 
of  m«c/ianieal  tniilietl  The  mind  ia  aware 
that  no  finite  can  exiit  without  a  cauae; 
that  nothing  can  reault  or  happen  from 
oauaea  withont  a  mode ;  that  modification 
can  never  take  place  without  a  change  or 
variation  of  limita,  either  of  those  of  tbe 
parts  or  tbe  whole}  that  nothiog  can  ex- 
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pertenoe  aucb  rariatioo  of  limita,  or  of  the 
parte  and  the  whole,  without  motion  ;  that 
motion  cannot  exist  without  a  aubstanee 
thut  ia  moved  ;  and  that  no  snbetanoe  can 
nndergo  motion  without  assuming  refer- 
ence to  degrees  and  moments,  which  give 
birth  to  SDoeesaion  in  celerity,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  in  time,  and  henee  to  mo- 
tive powers  in  mechanics.  Aa,  then,  motion 
or  mode  auppoaea  the  finite  and  substantial, 
or  aa  the  mechanical  always  immediately 
supposes  the  geometrical,  and  aa  the  in- 
flnite cannot  admit  of  modification,  the 
mind  ooDclndes  again  that  tbe  infinite  can- 
not, be  the  greatest  mecbanical  entity  in 
the  sphere  of  leasts,  more  especially  as  it 
ia  not  the  least  geometrical  entity,  the 
former  being  a  eausate  and  effect,  while 
tbe  cause  and  efficient  lies  In  the  latter, 
(p.  9.) 

17.  "  Still,  however,  tbe  mind  ia  disaat- 
isfied  and  perplexed,  and  to  enable  it  to 
inveatigate  the  eseonee  of  its  infinite  and 
its  divinity,  it  paaaes  analytically  from 
geometriaal  and  mechanical  gronnds  to  a 
something  analogous  to  the  geometrioal  or 
mechanical ;  to  something  oonceived  aa 
pure;  to  an  entity  that  is  not  finite,  that  is 
indiviaihle,  not  extended,  not  conaiating  of 
parte,  and  therefore  neither  formal  nor 
modified — in  a  word,  to  Ihe  pure  Hmple. 
And  in  this  it  recognises  a  kind  of  primi* 
tive  oaaaant  and  agent  preoeding  the  atate 
in  which  finitea  oan  exist  from  it,  and  finite 
existenoea  aubaiat.  For  extended  entities 
muat  originate  and  subsist  ultimately  from 
non-extended;  entities  poeaeaaing  magni- 
tude, dimension,  space,  and  form,  must 
come  from  entities  destitute  of  these  cate- 
gories; limited  beings  from  non-limited; 
geometrical  entities  from  geometrioal  points 
— in  a  word,  all  compounds  from  relative 
simples,  and  these  latter  from  positive  or 
pure  aimplea.  But  if  the  pure  simple  be 
the  primitive,  from  whiob  compounds  could 
exist  by  suooeasion,  aa  tbe  limited  exists 
from  the  unlimited,  the  extended  from  the 
non-extended,  the  geometrioal  from  geo- 
metrioal pointa,  or  aa  numbers  from  simple 
units,  still  they  could  not  have  existed 
without  a  mode,  or  aome  analogue  of  k 
mode,  nor  without  referenoe  to  aome  sort 
of  limit  in  tbe  simple,  although  it  may  be 
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only  a  aingje  limit,  tbe  simple  therefoTe 
being  not  Gnita ;  for  the  finite  must  ooDtist 
at  least  of  two  terma,  or  of  two  ends,  and 
therefore  must  originate  out  of  the  multi- 
plioation  of  gimpUa  in  a  eimple  mode  Oi 
analogne  of  a  mode.  The  result  is,  that 
still  the  mind  does  oot  see  that  it  has  ap- 
proached the  esaence  of  the  infinite,  becanse 
the  infinite  is  devoid  of  ail  parts,  terma, 
and  modes,  and,  moreover,  inTolTss  nothing 
that  can  ba  said  to  resemble  geometrical 
and  mocbanical  entities,     (p.  9.) 

18.  "  Still  finding  himself  here  entangled 
in  an  inextricable  difficulty,  the  philoso- 
pher tarns  to  other  sides  of  the  qaestion, 
and  considers  vrhether  Ood  be  infinite  or 
not,  or,  whether  there  be  any  infinity  in 
respeet  of  time,  or,  what  amonnts  to  the 
same  thing,  irhether  there  he  any  eternity 
or  not.  Generallj  speaking,  the  conclusion 
is  that  there  is  nothing  but  has  had  an 
origin.  When  anything  is  presented  as 
existing,  there  must  be  a  commenoemeut, 
time  and  source  from  which  it  began  to 
exist.  No  entity  or  actuality  can  possibly 
be  without  having  an  origin,  if  not  within 
myriads  of  years,  at  least  within  myriads 
of  myriads;  or  if  not  within  these,  the 
mind  only  maltiplies  and  multiplies  again 
inDuraerable  myriads  by  innumerable  other 
myriads,  until  it  supposes  that  it  bits  the 
origin  by  this  process.  Now,  therefore,  it 
occurs  to  the  philosopher,  that  there  was  a 
lime  when  God  took  His  rise,  according  to 
which  He  cannot  be  eternal.  Yet  He  is 
styled  eternal,  and  eternity  is  time  without 
end,  or  is,  in  respect  of  time,  tbe  infinite 
we  seek ;  and  time  itself  is  no  more  than  a 
peouliar  relation  to  mode*  proceeding  from 
finite  and  substantial  beings,  like  celerity 
in  motion,  namely,  its  successiveness,  and 
denotes  only  the  degrees  and  moments 
thereof,  and  thus  is  like  to,  and  almost 
identical  with,  celerity,  and  consequently 
is  mechanical,  and  therefore  limilar  to  the 
geometrical  J  for  where  there  is  do  sttbstanee 
there  is  no  celerity,  and  where  there  is  no 
celerity  there  is  no  time.  Pondering  these 
considerations,  the  mind  doobte  and  hesi- 
tates respecting  tbe  existence  of  eternity, 
and  whether  there  is  aught  from  eternity, 
anght  that  has  never  at  any  time  had  an 
origin,  however  far  back  such  origin  might 


be  in  multiplied  series  of  myriads  of  years. 
It  falls  tben  again  into  precisely  the  suns 
difficulty,  and  stumbles  over  this  identiesl 
and  inexplicable  firet  question,  particolsrly 
as  quantity,  space,  motion,  time,  and  tU 
things,  conspire  and  consent  naturally  sod 
rationally  in  declaring  that  there  is  no  in- 
finity in  any  of  them.    (p.  10.) 

19.  "if  the  philosopher  be  determined  of 
purpose,  he  does  not  out  tbe  knot  or  reject 
the  difficulty  until  be  has  wandered  over 
the  whole  of  rational  philosophy,  both  in 
general  and  in  particular,  and  at  one  tim«        : 
diffused,  at  another  concentrated,  hia  at-         i 
tention,  and  divided  and  again  divided,        i 
and  multiplied  by  degrees  and  powers,  and 
gone  from  one  deep  part  of  the  questiee  to 
another,  and  this  repeatedly,  and  until  he 
finds  that  although  in  bis  calculus  he  csn 
apparently  approach  the  indtJiniU,  yet  thst 
nevertheless  he  is  coming  no  nearer  to  the 
infinite,  or  to  anything  like  it,  or  to  aej- 
thing  without  end.    At  last,  when  he  leea 

alt  tbcse  impenetrable  maxes,  when  he  hu 
had  snoh  repeated  experience  of  their  diS- 
oulties,  and  has  found  that  they  all  coiobine 
to  form  one  and  the  same  unfathomable 
problem,  via.,  this  :  that  by  all  the  reasoni 
of  tbe  case,  no  infinite  oan  possibly  exist, 
because  it  does  not  exist  for  any  ratioDsl, 
natural,  or  gecmetrioal  analysis — after  tbi> 
result,  he  seoretly  concludes  that  the  divine 
essence  is  probably  not  infinite,  but  indefi- 
nite, and  the  least  and  tbe  greatest  in  all 
things;  and  as  be  sees  in  the  greatest,  too, 
a  natural  and  geometrioal  condition,  or  en 
analogue  of  the  least  in  quantity,  space, 
and  time,  he  gaeasea  that  tbe  Divine  is  the 
prime  being  of  nature,  and  congcqaentl; 
that  nature  and  God  are  in  a  manner  one 
and  the  same.  And  thus  occasionally  ihe 
philosopher  may  at  length,  by  his  ewe 
imperfect  investigations  and  analysis,  be- 
come a  worshiper,  not  of  God,  but  of-  na- 
ture.       •••(?.  11.) 

20.  "  For  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  oar 
enquiry,  let  us  accept  the  very  eonclueioa 
with  which  reason  presents  ua,  vii. :  Uisl 
naturatly,  or  in  nature,  tbe  infinite  ia  im- 
possible; that  that  whioh  is  tbe  first  or 
least  of  things  is  a  natural  something, « 
similar  to  a  natural,  the  infinite  being  m 
nothing  in  proportion.    Granting;  then,  s 
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Gnt  or  least  SKtaral  Bometfaitifr,  or  aof 
itnalogua    thereof,   tbe    question    ocears : 

WBINCI,    nod    BT    TIBTOI    OT    WStT    CAVII, 

conld  au«h  on  eutitj  BiiatF  Tbis  of  itaelf 
incitag  our  reuon  to  eodeaTOr  to  asoertaio 
ita  caaae.  U  we  suppose  that  it  esiated 
from  itself,  or  wu  ita  own  cause,  we  at 
once  have  a  cODsequeooe  which  is  flatlj 
repngnaDt  to  reason.  If  it  be  fioite,  if 
natural,  or  if  similar  to  a  finite  or  natural, 
ihatwhichiBflniteioit,  or  which  is  natural, 
or  analogous  to  natural,  mast  have  a  oaase 
or  origin.  If  it  admits  in  it  aught  that  is 
similar  to  the  finite,  whence  cornea  this 
■imilar?  How  can  it  admit  anything  in  it 
without  a  cause?  Thus  the  philosopher 
Bbraightwaj  sees  that  his  mind  is  toiled 
anew  in  the  old  difficulty,  and  he  finds  that 
he  DOW  doubts  what  be  bad  lisfore  COD- 
claded  on  the  ground  of  his  own  reason 
respecting  the  origin  of  nature ;  for  he 
wishes,  at  all  eveuts,  to  gixe  a  competent 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  source  and 
cause  wherehj  this  first  natural  could  exist, 
and  exist  in  tbe  nanner  that  it  does.  Rea- 
son dlctaCOB  clearly  that  it  ooald  not  origi- 
nate itself,  because  it  is  finite,  or  similar 
to  fiuitc,  and  must  in  the  first  instance  be 
finited,  or  made  similar  to  the  finite.  The 
philosopher,  therefore,  now  revolves  in  his 
mind  whether  It  can  exist  from  itself.  Be 
afiiTms,  denies,  doubts ;  he  sees  that  it  can- 
not be,  but  that  there  must  have  been  a 
cause  for  it.  If  it  did  exist  from  itself,  it 
could  not  even  do  this  by  accident,  because 
one  sees  that  where  no  oanse  is  present, 
neither  is  any  case  or  accident;  oasnalty 
itself  demands  not  a  simple  or  single,  but 
a  multiple  causation.  Furthermore,  if  tbe 
natural  primitive  arose  by  aaoident,  and 
were  such  as  accident  oonid  make  it,  how 
conld  all  its  derivatives  and  subsequent 
issues  be  of  such  distinguished  harmony 
that  not  only  tbe  elements,  worlds,  end 
planets,  but  the  tbsI  and  beautiful  king- 
doms founded  upon  them,  should  exist  in 
an  order  nod  tenor  at  once  su  stupendous 
and  so  delightful.  Nothing  of  tbe  kind 
could  come  by  accident ;  for  if  it  did,  then 
all  the  productions  subsequent  to  it  would 
be  similar  to  the  accident,  and  deatitate  of 
order — in  short,  tbe  supposition  of  acci- 
dent is  ansnited  to  the  occasion.    If  we 
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say  that  the  abuve  natural  did  not  indeed 
proceed  from  aooident,  but  from  some- 
thing remotely  like  it,  the  same  nodus,  the 
same  inextricable  difficulty,  still  remains. 
Wbbhc*  this  something  ?  If  again  we  say, 
from  itself,  pray  then  whence  this  precise 
finite  with  its  distinctive  qualitiai  And 
here  the  mind  again  suggests,  that  if  finite 
it  be,  there  must  have  besn  a  time  when  It 
was  finited ;  therefore,  time  mast  enter  into 
the  case,  and  origin  also.  If  it  came  from 
itself,  or  by  accident,  why  did  it  not  come 
sooner,  since  it  might  as  easily  have  arisen 
before  as  when  I  did  ?  Therefore  one 
does  not  see  in  this  way  either,  bow  prim- 
itive nature  could  have  existed  from  itself. 
The  cud  is,  that  we  cooclade  with  reason, 
aa  nothing  finite,  or  similar  thereto,  can 
arise  without  acanse,  that  primitive  nature 
had  a  cause. 

"  If,  then,  primitive  nature  existed  from 
e  cause,  the  cause  could  not  be  finite,  cither 
In  lUelf,  or  In  its  origin;  for  if  it  were, 
i(  also  would  desiderate  a  oaase,  to  finite 
it.  We  conclude,  therefore,  with  reason, 
that  the  infinite  is  the  cause  of  the  finite, 
albeit  we  do  not  kuow  the  natare  or  f«aJe 
of  the  infinite.  Thus,  though  we  are  so 
fiir  ignorant,  yet  we  are  bound  to  acknowl- 
edge the  infinite  as  a  oaase;  and  oonse* 
quentlj  to  acknowledge  tbe  first  and  least 
natural  entity  aa  a  cauiate.  Thus,  by 
the  question  of  whikci,  of  cause,  or  of 
CNDB,  we  may  be  brought  to  a  confession 
of  the  infinite,  but  not  by  the  question  of 
QDiLiTT,  distinctive  nature,  or  qcali.  *  * 
(pp.  15-17.) 

21.  "Tbe  infinite  Is  the  cause  of  the 
finite,  which  it  could  not  be  if  it  did  not 
exist.  No  cause  can  produce  an  cffeot, 
unless  tbe  power  to  produce  lie  in  it :  bat 
that  the  infinite  produced  the  primordial 
seeds  of  nature,  and  consequently  the  world, 
has  been  already  stated.  Aotaal  nothing 
can  fnrnish  ns  with  DO  oaase ;  nothing 
comes  of  nothing.  It  follows  that  the  in- 
finite waa  the  cause,  and  that  whatever  is 
in  the  eause  is  Infinite.  The  circumstance 
of  all  oontingencies  in  the  finite  sphere 
conspiring  eo  marvellously  to  a  single  end, 
oan  prooeed  from  no  other  ground  than  a 
cause  involving  an  infinitely  intelligent 
being ;  whence  it  follows  that  there  is  a 
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pre-emEDent  beioi;  in  the  cftuae,  and  mi  in- 
finite iotelligenee  in  the  betog.  •  •  * 
Thne,  we  may  be  oertain  that  there  eie 
ioGaite  thioge  in  the  infinite,  the  nsturo 
Mid  qaality  of  which  oan  Dever  be  con- 
ceived bj  the  finite.  The  oonolniian  ia, 
that  bejood  our  finite  iphere  there  are 
Terily  infiDitiee,  to  the  knowledgeof  whieh 
it  IB  aaeleaa  to  aapire ;  and  which  in  the 
infinite  are  infinitely  manj,  and  oan  be 
known  to  no  one  but  the  infinite.  In  order 
that  these  maj  in  eome  meaanre  be  con- 
ceived bj  the  loul  introdaced  through 
faith  into  eommDnlou  with  the  infinite,  it 
hoa  pleased  God  to  dUeover  by  revetation 
much  whereby  the  mind  oan  finitely  oon- 
ceire  and  expreaa  him ;  not,  howerer,  that 
finite  peroeptiona  or  expreaaiona  are  rim- 
ilar  or  adequate  to  him^bnt  only  that  (hose 
■nuda  use  of  are  not  repugnant."  (p.  57.) 
Thais  are  lh«gronnda  which  Swedenborg 
himaelf  takes  with  regard  to  rational  or 
■peculatiTa  philosophy.  Theae  gronnda 
are  taken  up  by  Prof.  Tafel  in  hia  phi- 
losophical works,  and  proved  by  him  ac- 
cording to  the  methods  of  modem  apee- 
nlative  philosopby.  The  following  article 
ia  a  translation  of  the  introdaotory  chapter 
of  hia  "  Hauptiuhrheiten,"  in  whioh  are 
anmmed  up  hisreaulta;  by  additional  quo- 
tations from  Swedenborg  1  shall  show  that 
Prof.  Tafel'a  philosophy  is  eaaentially  a 
philoaophioal  deuonatration  of  thaprinoi- 
ples  taught  by  Swedenboix- 


Satdenborg  and  Spentatitx  Philosophy. 


WaiRE  CAN  I  r 


>  TbUTE  aNDCtKTAlNTT? 


■'  What  is  truth  ?  Thia  old,  ever  recur- 
ring question,  I  muRt  first  of  all  propound 
to  myaelf.  What  ia  the  object,  what  the 
end  1  have  in  view,  when  1  am  aeeking  the 
truth  ?  Do  I  not  aspire  to  an  offrtemeat 
of  my  views  and  thoughts  with  one  another* 
and  with  ohjecta  whioh  are  independent  of 
them,  and  yet  important,  and  worthy  of 
being  sought  after ;  whi^h  are  oonaeqaently 
not  merely  transitory  and  inane  phenomena, 
but  permanent  and  real  goodafj'    These 

•"Whatever  Is  contradictorr,  isagainit  the 
light  of  (ruth,  which  flows  from  Divine  Wia- 
dum."    {Oinnt  Loot  and  iViidom,  n.  283.] 

f'Trutli  in  Itself  la  good,  because  it  is  from 
good  ;  truth  is  the  form  of  good,  i.  e.  when 
good  Is  formed  so  aa  to  be  ialellectuaUy  per* 


goods  I  wiah  to  pereeire  and  to  know,  to 
toneh  and  aeiie  with  my  mind  and  nnder- 
standing,  and  thus  to  nnite  them  with  my- 
self, and  to  appropriate  them.  I  wish, 
therefore,  to  view  and  to  think  what  trnly  is. 

"  But  hy  my  doing  so,  this  ceases  to  be 
Being  independent  of  myself,  and  becomea 
a  thing  of  thought;  it  assumes  nynstnre, 
and  haa  impressed  upon  it  my  mode  of 
viewing  and  thinking ;  it  thereby  beoomea 
my  own  product,  and  that  whioh  1  graap, 
or  imagine  to  grasp,  ia  no  longer  Being  in- 
dependent of  myaelf,  such  aait  ia  in  itself, 
hut  a  figment  of  my  own  imagination. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  me  to 
reach  being  itaelf,  anch  aa  it  ia  in  itaelf ; 
it  temaina  a  thing  unknown  and  unknow- 
able to  me  forever ;  and  it  thue  leems  ai 
if  the  sophists  and  soeptics  of  old  were 
right,  who  daclarad  that  Being  in  itself 
was  unattainable,  and  the  finding  of  truth, 
consequently,  impossible.  Bni,  by  their 
very  act  of  denying  that  truth  can  be 
found  and  known,  they  evidently  pre-snp- 
pose  both ;  for  they  go  through  a  proceaa 
of  argnmentation,  and  thna  pre-auppose  a 
law  of  argumentation,  or  of  coneluiico, 
which  they  hold  to  be  tnie  and  certain, 
and  thereby  they  pre-suppose  the  existence 
of  their  own  thought ;  so  that  it  is  impoaai- 
bte  for  any  one,  provided  he  think,  i.  e.  be 
a  human  being,  to  divest  himself  utterly 
of  all  truth  and  certainty. 

"  The  reasonings  of  the  soeptica,  there- 

ceived.  it  ia  called  truth.  (Arcana  CMeMm, 
n.  8049.) 

*'  Trnihi  in  the  Intellfct  or  rational  mind 
are  analogous  to  lights  and  rajs  in  ocular  vis- 
ion ;  faliities  that  have  the  appearance  of 
truth  are  analogous  to  uoresl  or  phoiphoric 
lights;  doubts,  to  cloudi  and  shadows;  and 
ignorance  itself  is  thick  darkness,  nnd  the  im- 
age of  night.      (.Jni'na^  Kingdom,  vol.  i.,  p.  1.) 

"  A  truth  is  never  absolutely  single  or  aim- 
pie,  although  after  its  formation,  and  the  co- 
alescence of  its  part),  it  may  appear  to  be  so; 
on  the  contrary,  a  trntb  is  a  fitting  combina- 
tion of  an  infinity  of  other  truths,  of  an  infin- 
ity of  distinct  ideas  and  notions."      (Id.  p.  S.) 

"  One  truth  does  not  conflrm  good,  but  sev- 
eral truths  ;  for  one  truth,  without  connection 
with  others,  is  not  confirming  ;  there  must  be 
severe  in  connec^on,  then  one  may  appear 
from  another.  One  does  not  produce  any 
form,  thus  not  any  quality,  but  several  con- 
nected in  a  series;  for  as  one  tone  does  not  make 
a  tune,  still  less  a  harmony,  to  neitliei  does 
one  single  truth  constitute  a  truth."  lArtana 
CWMis,  n.  4196.) 
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fore,  nfted  not  msko  ns  despair  of  findtog 
trath,  ud  of  KrrWmg  at  oertaint; ;  bat  it 
ma;  be  qnentiODed  whether  we  bare  gained 
mneh  therebj,  and  whether  we  oan  go  be- 
jond  the  faet  of  our  own  esiHtenoe  and 
that  of  the  lawi  of  thought.  It  is  tma, 
there  hare  been  some  who  have  traced 
bujk  all  tboaght  or  all  mediate  kaowiag 
to  an  axternal  aaeing  or  an  immediate 
knowing,  and  wbo  have  thn  iooluded 
at  leait  the  faola  of  external  eight  and  of 
teDsatioa — naj,  who  have  prinoipall;  in- 
elnded  these  in  the  sphere  of  the  knownble 
•nd  oertain,  bj  deriving  man's  entire  men- 
tal aattvity  from  eiternal  sensation,  and 
thui  from  the  impresiioaa  of  the  •enaaa  and 
the  things  cansiag  them.  But,  here  again 
the  doabt  arises,  whether  eitemal  sight 
and  sensation  really  furnish  exact  imprea- 
sioas  of  ths  things  seen  and  felt  ;  for 
what  I  immediatelj  peraeire  is  my  own 
state,  and  an  estmneone  object,  if  It  be 
at  all  oapable  of  affecting  me,  oftn  do  so 
only  in  aooordanoe  with  my  Individnal  or- 
gaoiiatioD,  and  the  nature  of  my  mind 
which  reoairea  these  sensations.  Bat  sup- 
pose my  seasatioa  is  aotunlly  an  exact  im- 
pression of  the  thing  causing  it,  how  oan 
I  ever  beoome  oertain  of  this  f  for  I  can- 
not st«p  out  of  myself,  and  place  myself 
above  myself  sud  the  object,  and  comparo 
my  idea  of  the  object  with  the  object  it- 
self. This  act  would  pre-snppose,  not 
only  conaciousness  and  refieotJon  on  my 
part,  not  only  a  state  of  separation  of  the 
ego  in  me,  which  knows,  from  the  impree- 
sions  of  the  senses,  tbae  not  only  •  dis- 
crimination of  these  impressions  from 
the  ego,  but,  also,  a  primiiive  and  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  Being  in  itself,  wbiob 
I  shoold  have  iodopendently  of  all  tbe 
impressions  of  the  senses  and  of  all  ex- 
perience. 

"If,  therefore,  any  one  lays  down  the 
principle  that  everythiog  must  be  derived 
from  the  impressions  of  the  senses,  and, 
if  he  would  abide  in  facts,  and  thus  re- 
main in  what  be  culls  the  positive,  be, 
UBvertbetess,  continually  pre-supposes  and 
applies  ideas  and  principles  which  do  im- 
pression of  the  senses  can  ever  give  him, 
and  without  which  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  bim  to  acquire  any  knowledge  at  alL 


He  sees  and  feels  only  individual  things 
pertaining  to  space  and  time  ;  but  these 
are  determined  only  by  virtue  of  their  re- 
lations as  ports  to  the  whole  of  space  and 
time :  the  idea  of  the  whole  of  space  and 
time  mast,  therefore,  previously  exist  with 
him.  He  sees  the  rolatioas  of  things  in 
juxtaposition  to  one  another,  and,  also, 
of  things  following  one  another,  bat  these 
relations  do  not  yet  furnish  him  with  the 
ideas  of  the  whereby  and  the  wherefor,  or 
of  cause  and  end  }  nay,  they  do  not  even 
supply  him  with  (be  idea  of  substance  or 
of  being,  which  remains  constant  amid  all 
changes,  and  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
everything.  Be,  nevertheless,  has  theae 
veiy  ideas,  and  oan  by  no  means  get  along 
without  them  ;  nay,  he  absolutely  fortifies 
himself  with  these  ideas,  and  by  means  of 
them  maintains  his  prinoiple  of  empiri- 
cism and  positivism  against  that  of  the 
idealists  and  egoists.  For  he  says :  It  is 
not  in  my  power,  instead  of  a  man  whom 
I  now  see,  to  see  an  animal,  a  plant,  or  » 
mass  of  rock,  or  to  see  man  differently  from 
what  I  now  see  him ;  I,  therefore,  infer 
from  this  that  tbe  view  which  I  have  of 
this  man,  and  the  determinate  image  which 
remains  in  me  of  this  man,  is  produced  by 
a  oorresponding  extraneous  object,  and 
for  this  reason  is  a  true  representation ; 
even  as  the  Epicureans  declared  such  a 
representation  as  had  really  been  produced 
by,  and  in  accordance  with,  an  extraneous 
object  to  be  trne ;  and  tbe  only  test,  on 
which  tbey  could  rely,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish tbe  real  from  tbe  merely  imaginative, 
in  this  case,  was  the  state  of  compulsion 
in  which  we  are,  while  we  are  the  subjecta 
of  a  real  or  gennine  sensation.  In  this 
procedure,  however,  (here  is  pre-snpposed 
the  principle  that  every  change  muet  have 
a  cause,  and,  indeed,  a  oause  which  is  ad* 
equate  to  it,  or  which  corresponds  with 
it ;  and  it  was  easy  to  show  that  this  princi- 
ple cannot  be  proved  empirically :  for  the 
sceptic  could  insist  that  experieooe  teach* 
es  only  that  one  thing  folluws  another,  but 
not  that  it  is  caused  by  another,  and,  also, 
that  this  consequence  must  take  place  In 
many,  bat  not  in  all  oases.  The  principle 
itself,  however,  that  every  change  must 
have  a  oause,  has  impressed  upon  it  the 
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■tanp  of  truth  and  sertaintj,  and  it  foraea 
itaelf  upon  na  with  the  same  neeeasitj 
with  whioh  there  is  Impreaied  apon  our 
faouUj  of  thinking  the  condition,  acoording 
to  which  it  is  impoBilble  for  us  to  think  to- 
gether things  which  are  eon  trad  iotorj,  I 
can,  indeed,  comprise  under  a  higher  unity 
antitheasB  like  heing  and  thinking,  and  can 
even  posit  them  as  equal  in  certain  reapecti, 
bnt  it  is  impassible  for  me  to  think  togeth- 
er things  contradictor  J,  bacause,  thus,  the 
thought  which  is  in  tha  process  of  forma- 
tion would  again  be  dostroyed.  For  the 
same  reason,  because  untbinkable,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  admit  that 
being  Is  produced  from  nou-being,  the 
somewhat  from  the  naught ;  *  whence  fol- 
lows Bgaiu  the  positire  law,  that  every 
somewhat  whioh  has  been  produced,  or 
which  is  in  the  process  of  production,  must 
have  a  cause,  and  indeed  a  cause  cor- 
respoudiDg  to  itj  because  a  production 
from  a  non-corresponding  cause  would 
^ain  be  a  derivation  of  the  determinate 
somewhat  from  naught,  and  would  presup- 
pose that  an  efficient  cause  could  operate 
iu  a  manner  different  from  the  nature  of 
its  determinations.  Assure  a«  the  general, 
without  its  partienlars  and  indiTiduala 
is  nothingit  so  sure  Being,  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  sterytbing,  must  be  uniTer- 
sally  determined,  and  the  effect  it  produoes 
must  correspond  with  its  determinations. 
But  if  the  law  of  causality  is  inherent  in 
my  thought,  and  is  given  by  the  existence 
of  my  thought,  and  if  all  empirical  knowl- 
edge is  based  upon  it,  it  hence  follows 
that  the  reason  of  the  certainty  of  my 
knowledge  is  not  contained  in  the  impres- 
sione  of  the  senses,  but  rather  in  ideas 
and  principles  which  are  independent  of 
them;  nay,  the  question  may  here  arise 
again,  whether  each  pereeption  and  repre- 
sentation reoeived  bj  me  from  widiout,  is 

See   "  Omiiaet  of  Uie  Infinilt,"  p.   67,   in 


Swtdenborg  and  SptctUaiive  Philotopki/, 


n.  21. 

t "  An  indeflnlteor  undeterminate  idea  is  n 
idea."    {Arcana  Calatia,  n.  8706.) 

"  The  minutest  individual!  are  what  consti- 
tute the  univeraal,  and  lo  Milt  of  a  universal, 
and  to  separate  Individuals  from  it,  would  be 
the  same  thing  ai  talKiog  of  a  whole  in  which 
there  are  no  parta,  and  consequently  like 
talking  of  something  in  which  there  is  noth- 
ing."   (Id.  n.  1919.) 


not  formed  differently  by  my  facnlty  of 
perception  and  representation,  aoccrdii^ 
to  its  general  and  particular  organ iiation, 
and  this  in  addition  to  the  conticgeooy 
that  the  perception  and  representation  may 
not  be  an  entirely  faithful  image  of  its  ob- 
ject. At  all  events  we  would  have  to  ex- 
amine, first,  what  shaie  the  extraneous 
object  itself,  and  what  mj  faculty  of  know- 
ing have  in  this  image,  and,  also,  whether 
the  whole  image  is  not  the  effect  of  my 
own  activity ;  In  which  latter  case  tbe 
state  of  compulsion  in  whioh  I  was  while 
guing  upon  an  object,  would  bave  origina- 
ted in  the  peeuliar  organiaation  of  my  cr> 
gans  and  facalties. 

"But  if  the  principle  of  empiricism— 
in  case  I  should  limit  it  to  the  knowledge 
derived  from  the  senses — leads  beyond 
itself  to  ideas  and  principles  whioh  most 
be  added  to  Uie  impressions  of  thesenses, 
in  order  to  derive  thenee  knowledge,  the 
question  arises  :  Are  these  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples innate,  and,  if  not,  by  what  mesas 
did  I  get  them  f*  I  have  many  items  of 
knowledge  of  whioh  I  am  not  always  cod* 
acious;  they  repose  in  my  memory  uolil 
they  are  called  up  by  a  certain  opportunity. 
I  can,  therefore,  easily  explain  to  myself 
why  Plato  could  be  induced  to  place  the 
origin  of  these  general  ideas  and  principles 
in  a  previous  existence,  and  why  he  defined 
all  learninx  as  a  mere  recollection.  Bat 
by  this  reasoning  the  question  is  only  de- 
ferred, not  answered  ;  for,  at  some  time  or 
other,  I  must  have  first  become  oonsciou* 
of  them,  and  thereby  have  formed  thera  in 
my  mind;  for  it  is  entirely  out  of  qucstioa 

•  "There  are  no  innate  ideas  orimprieled 
laws  in  the  human  mind,  but  only  in  the  soul; 
In  which,  unless  ideas  and  laws  were  connate, 
there  could  be  no  memory  of  the  thing*  per- 
ceived by  the  semes,  and  oo  understanding." 
{Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdam.yoi.  a. ,p.-2S6.] 

"The  mind  ig  a  distinct  faculty  from  the 
soul,  namely,  posterior  and  inferior  lo,  tad 
iperfeut  than  the  latter ;  it  is  the  flrst 


detern 

of  the  aoul  and  the  bodj."     (Id,  p. 

"That  we  poaeees  a  soul  with  more  linowl- 
edge  than  we  believe,  i»  obvious  from  the  rery 
nature  of  the  mind,  in  which  a  kind  of  highly 
rational  philosophy  and  a  peculiar  logic  sp- 
peers,  oa  it  were,  connate  from  the  fine  bqio- 
ning  of  our  leotationa,  aod  which  is  perfected 
in  proportion  lo  the  growth  of  the  o:   '  * 

ing."    {Id.  p.  U56.) 
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that  I  ooold  b&ve  h&d  fdeM  and  prinoiplea, 
which  irwe  mj  property,  ia  a  state  whieh 
■ntecBded  that  of  mj  BonacionsaaBa.  Bat 
if  1  con  Id  be  allowed  to  aaaame  a  previona 
eiiatenoe,  could  I  not  be  ulluwed  to  OBaame 
u  wbH  a  atate  ot  oonaoiaiuDua  without  a 
beijinningP  No!  for  if  my  iadUidual  aelf 
ia  not  to  be  dettrojed,  and  if  the  identitj 
of  mj  Belf-oonaeionaneaa  ia  to  be  prBaetred 
at  all  hoiarda,  then  the  flniteneaa  and  lim- 
itation of  m;  being  must  likewiae  remaio, 
and  thia  finiteDeaa  and  limitation  wonld  be 
oontradioted  bj  a  aelf-aonaoionanesa  with- 
oot  aoj  btginning,  beoaaae  in  this  oaae  my 
being  wonld  fas  posited  aa  finite  and  non- 
finite  at  the  same  time.  Bat  if  mj  aelf- 
eonsaiouaneM  had  a  beginning,  becauae  I 
am  a  Snite  being,  then  the  aonsciouiaeaa 
of  these  ideoa  and  prlnoipleg  muat  alao 
baf  e  hod  a  beginning,  and  indeed  a  bexin- 
ning  wbieh  waa  the  reault  of  free  oota,  for 
the  very  reason  that  theae  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples eonld  not  be  oommnniaated  to  me 
by  the  thlnga  af  sense.  I  oan,  tharefore, 
osBTibe  to  myself  only  the  /acuity  of  theae 
ideoa  and  prinoiplca,  which  focnlty  does 
not  of  its  own  aeoord  enter  into  a  atate  of 
aetivity,  but  In  its  development  is  limited 
to  ioSDenees  and  conditions  which  do  not 
take  place  with  all  hnmon  beings,  because 
not  all  homan  beioga  arrire  at  this  state  of 
eoDscionaneat,  e.  g.  those  children  that  had 
grown  np  in  foresta  and  in  deaerta,  and 
among  animala,  did  not  become  aelf-eon- 
•oioDS  hnmon  beings,  bnt  remained  animals 
nnttt  they  entered  again  Into  the  aoeiety  of 
men.  [See  "Fundamental  Philoaophie," 
pp.  44-150,  where  all  Inatanoes  of  wild 
men  and  women  on  record  are  critically 
examined  and  sifted.]  Whence  it  follows 
tbat  man  awakena  into  a  state  ot  self-oon- 
soionaneas,  and  becomea  a  man,  only  among 
men ;  that,  therefore,  he  maat  be  ednoated 
In  order  to  become  a  man — i.  e.  that  by 
self-oonseiooa  beings  be  roust  be  incited  to 
nets  of  freedom,  and  be  colled  upon  to  fol- 
low a  higher  aim  of  life  which  is  opposed 
to  the  aelflab  impnlses  of  nature — eren  aa 
aelf-ooneeioasnesa,  and  the  formation  of 
tbeae  ideoa  and  prinoiplea,  pre-sappoaee  a 
•tote  of  freedom,  tIi . :  a  atate  in  which  the 
interior  eye,  or  the  interior  perception  of 
mon,  is  [adependent  of  tbe  exterior  objsot 
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ond  ita  allarementa ;  and  vice  vma,  a  state 
of  freedom,  as  such,  pre-aupposea  a  state  of 
•elf-conacioaaneaa ;  and  from  thia  circle 
there  ia  no  eaeope,  unlesa  1  admit  that  both 
telt-aonecinasneas  and  freedom  ore  com- 
muniooted  to  man  bj  o  corresponding  ex- 
ternal oanae,  which  cause  oan  proceed  from 
none  other  than  a  rational  being  already 
developed,  and  which  coneista  ia  the  iooi- 
totion  proceeding  from  the  edaealor,  by 
which  man  ia  indoeed  to  perform  free 
ootlona,  which  ore  opposed  to  the  animal 
and  aelfiih  impulses  of  uotnra.* 

"Bnt  if  I,  and  every  other  finite  beins, 
must  hove  had  a  beginniog,  then  olso,  for 
tbe  very  same  reason,  we  must  assume  o 
begiauiug  tor  the  whole  of  humanity,  ond 
the  queatioD  arises  i  How  waa  it  poaaibla 
for  the  firat  men  to  awaken  into  a  atate  of 
conaoioQsneas  ond  freedom,  and  tbua  to  be- 
come men,  inoamuch  aa  they  con  arrive  at 
such  o  state  only  by  means  of  tbeeduoating 
Influences  of,  a  human  being  already  de- 
veloped, and  in  the  present  coae  there  were 
no  Buch  developed  beinga,  for  the  very  reo- 
son  thot  they  were  the  first  human  beings 
oreoted  7  There  is  no  alteraativa  left  me 
but  to  oaaume  a  primitive  person,  i.  e.  a 
rational  being  without  any  beginning,  who 
lowered  himaelf  to  them  and  ednoated  them, 
by  inoiting  them  to  follow  o  ooarse  of  free- 
dom independent  of  the  aelfiah  impolaes  of 
natore.t    Aa  this  rationol  being  was  with- 

*  "  Snppoie  a  person  deititute  of  edncation, 
left  wholly  to  hineelf  iriih  wild  lieasU  and 
Opel,  or  advancing  to  manhood  without  the 
iociety  of  aay  animal — What  kind  of  brnte 
wonld  he  Ih  !  What  intelligence  would  he  en- 
joy from  nature  1  Wliat  would  be  the  opera- 
tion of  the  organa  of  his  body  on  his  mindl 
Man  is  made  and  formed,  and  itiitinguiihed 
from  the  brutea,  by  td»ealimt  alone."    {Priit- 


,  vol.  i 


p.  7.). 


"In  things  which  relote  to  the  dvll  pivem- 
ment  and  eoonomy  of  o  kingdom  or  stole, 
what  ia  useful  and  good  canaol  be  seen  unlesa 
aeverol  of  the  statutes  and  ordinauoea  therein 
be  known ;  or,  In  motteri  of  a  judicial  nature, 
nnleaa  laws  be  knowo ;  or  in  notorol  things — 
aa  phyaiea,  chemistry,  anatomy,  mechanics, 
and  the  like — nalet*  o  mon  be  initmeied  In  the 
■dencea;  bnt  in  thlngi  purely  of  o  rational, 
morol,  and  ipirltnol  nature,  truths  oppeorfnim 
their  own  light,  provided  o  mon,  bg  mtaiu  of  a 
^eoJ  (rfiioiiMaii,  be  mode  in  some  degree  rotionol, 
morol,  ond  spiritual."  (Dai%»  ProvidMct,  a. 
817.) 

t  "The  flrat  man,  and  the  flrst-born,  were 
led  by  no  one  else  than  tbe  Lord  olone-"  t&iir- 
UmU  Diary,  iKhi 
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oat  &I1J  beginniDg,  He  oould  not  hsTe  been 
developed  into  a  Htateof  Btlf'OOD scions neas 
md  freedom,  bat  must  haTs  slwajs  been 
self-ooasaioas  and  free  from  aelf-loTO,  oIbs 
He  oould  not  hnve  been  a  ratianol  being 
without  any  beginning,  but  vroald  have  been 
■object  to  the  same  ooadilions  as  myself, 
and  I  abould  not  have  sdvanced  a  single 
step  forward,  and  tbe  same  old  diffioult; 
would  Btill  remain  uoeulved.  As  tbis  being 
was  without  any  beginoing.  He  was  also 
true  being,  else  He  could  not  hiive  b^eo 
without  any  beginning,  but  would  have 
been  subject  to  time,  and  be'  finite,  and 
would  have  pre-supposed  for  his  origin  an- 
other being  whioh  was  true  being.  Tme 
being,  however,  is  also  unchangeable,  and 
cannot  cease  being;  for  as  out  of  nothing 
nothing  can  be,  so  also  what  it  cannot  be- 
come nothing,  but  has  to  remain  eome- 
thing ;  it  can,  therefore,  neither  be  obanged 
nor  perish:  its  essenoe  ever  remains  tbe 
same.  In  this  rational  being  without  any 
beginning,  Who  is  from  eternity,  being  and 
the  knowledge  of  being  are  originally  and 
sternally  united ;  He  is  the  One  that  can 
truly  say  of  Himself:  /am— whioh  is  also 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Jehovah  or  Jahve 
— and  who  says  of  Himself:  "I  am  that  I 
am."  (Exod.  iii.,  14.)  It  was  possible, 
therefore,  for  Jehovah,  from  H[b  unity  of 
being  and  knowing,  to  give  to  man,  who 
could  have  originated  only  from  Bim,  that 
revelation  and  instruction,  without  which 
he  could  never  have  awakened  into  a  state 
of  reason  and  freedom,  and  have  elevated 
himself  above  tbe  level  of  animals.  All 
knowledge  of  truth  is,  therefore,  very  justly 
traced  back  toaprimitive  Divine  revelation 
and  tradition,  as  to  its  original  sonroe.* 

*  "In  reference  to  the  Ancients,  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  exiitence  of  the  Divine, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  worshipped,  and  also  that 
man,  as  to  hii  loul,  1*  immorlal,  it  muit  be  ob- 
served that  they  did  not  know  theae  tilings 
from  the  liglit  of  nature,  but  from  revelation, 
which  flowed  from  tbe  Church  down  to  them ; 
for  the  Church  of  the  Lord  has  been  in  tbe 
land  of  Canaan  from  the  moit  ancient  times  j 
and  hence  the  thin^^a  relating  to  Divine  w<Hvhip 
were  difiiiaed  from  ihem  to  the  natjons  round 
about,  and  likewise  to  the  neighboring  Greeks, 
and  from  theae  to  the  Italians  or  Bomani; 
hence,  thev  all  bad  a  knowledge  of  tbe  Su- 
preme Deitj,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the 
•oal,  on  wlilch  sutqecta  their  learned  men  have 
written."     (Anxma  CMedia,  n.  8M1.) 


[Thehistorieal  proofs  that  apeonlatitepbil- 
osophy  is  based  upon  revelation  are  gireo 
by  Prof.  T&fel  in  his  "FundsmenUl  Pbil- 
OBophy,"  pp.  221-226.] 

"  But  however  true  it  may  be  that  reve- 
lation and  its  tradition  ia  an  indispenatbls 
condition  for  tbe  knowledge  of  trntb,  still 
it  is  equally  clear  that  it  cannot  b«  tbe 
only  condition  ;  for  revelation,  in  order  le 
be  received  and  underBtood,  and  to  t>« 
acknowledged  and  held  fast  as  a  conTie- 
tion,  requires  a  peculiar  organ  created  fsr 
its  reception,  and  also  a  general  light  nhicb 
eziated  before  revelation,  for  tbe  influeoce 
of  which  tbis  organ  would  be  adapted.! 
Suppose  I  was  willing  to  admit  that  eufi- 
eient  light  emanated  from  revelation  aloDt, 
still  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  sabnil 
an  animal  to  tbe  infiuenee  of  its  light,  which 
is  a  positive  proof  that  aa  animal  ii  en* 
tirely  destitute  of  tbe  organ  created  for 
the  reception  of  revelation,  and  that  tbii 
must  be  peculiar  to  man.  But  if  an  aDinil 
is  thus  utterly  unsusceptible  of  the  light  of 
revelation,  and  if  it  is  totally  incapable  of 
a  higher  destination,  it  can,  nevertheleaa, 
not  be  denied  that  it  enjoys  a  natural  light, 
and  this  same  natural  light  mnst  also  be 
enjoyed  by  man,  only  in  a  mnoh  higher 
degree,  provided  hie  interior  eye,  or  hit 
interior  perception,  which  auimali  hsia 
not,  is  opened,  and  he  has  thereby  awa- 
kened to  a  state  of  self-ootuciousBeis  sad 
reflection. 

"  If  it  should  be  objected  that,  since  th« 
obsouratiOD  consequent  upon  the  fall  of 
man,  this  light,  which  man  enjoys  inde- 
pendently of  revelation,  no  longer  agrees 
with  the  superior  ligbt  of  revelatioo,  toil 
that  man,  on  aooount  of  bis  depraved  god- 
dition,  is  utterly  blind  in  spiritual  thinge, 

t  "It  is  very  plain  tbat  the  nnderstandicg 
waa  given  to  man  in  order  that  he  might  ue 
the  truth,  and  from  the  trntb  what  is  good.  * 
*  •  Ttiis  nnderstandinK  was  jgiven  to  nun, 
but  not  to  animals."  tJdvtnaria,  vol.  i.,  soi- 
915,  916.) 

"Truths  themselves  are  not  teen  except  is  s 
certain  light,  which  is  called  the  inlellectesi 
Ught ;  just  as  the  forms  of  the  objects  befutt 
our  e;ea  do  not  appear  except  in  daytime,  whre 
the  iun  ahinea.  and  then  according  to  Iheis- 
tenaity  of  thelight.  This  Ughl,  in  which  traflu 
?_._.  .._.   .1  eoftratfc, 
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ao  thftt  revelatiOD  would  not  onlj  be  needed 
in  ordw  to  bring  him  new  li^ht,  but  algo  in 
order  to  open  hie  eje  for  its  reoeptiou ; 
etill,  bjtM  in  tbie  oaae,  this  eje  mual  etill 
be  in  mim,  «nd  it  ranet  bava  preierred  tbe 
fMsltj  of  beisg  opened  by  rerel&tioD,  or 
iU  trkditton,  and  of  seoiag  what  ia  troe; 
it  ninit  be  '  gun-like '  in  its  nsture,  and 
there  oiDst  exigt  a  relation  of  oorreepond- 
ence  between  it  aad  the  true  light.*  Man, 
coneequentlj,  mnet  hsve  a  criterion  in  him- 
«elf,  by  wbioh  he  ia  enabled  to  reoogniie 
erer;  true  revelation  u  eaeb,  uid  to  dis- 
tingnisb  it  from  gpurious  Terelatioo.  But 
this  pre-Bappoaei,iodepeodentlj  of  external 
ravelatioii  and  tradition,  ideas  and  prinoi' 
plea,  and  a  whole  series  of  reosona  con- 
nected therewith,  which  are  inherent  in  the 
organiaation  of  man's  inner  eje,  or  at 
leaat  whioh  are  conneoted  with  it,  and 
which  ore  awakened  and  atirred  into  oon- 
soiouaneaa  by  the  lif!;ht  of  revelation.  There 
mnst  be  mind  and  memory  in  man,  in  order 
to  reoeive  the  ideas  and  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation, and  to  retain  them;  there  mast  be 
onderatanding,  in  order  that  man  may  be 
oonacEoas  of  their  determinateDess  and 
connection,  and  that  he  may  dittiaguish 
Asm  from  the  opposite  errors;  there  must 
be  reaeoB,  in  order  that  he  may  know  their 
relation  to  the  supreme  and  absolutely  cer- 
Cain  grounds  of  all  knowledge,  and  that  be 
may  thereby  became  consoiDua  and  be  made 
certain  of  their  truth  and  priceless  value-f 
Caless  this  inner  light  exiated,  nnlasa  I  waa 

*  "  In  spite  of  any  dlfflculty  in  the  case,  we 
ma7  nererthelesa  team  througli  reason  what 
the  principle  in  nan  receptive  of  tbe  diTinily 
coDiiiCs  in,  in  ihort,  that  it  lies  in  the  circnm- 
atance  that  man  ma;  acknowledge,  aod  does 
acknowledge  God ;  that  he  can  believe,  and 
does  believe,  that  God  is  inflnice ;  Uiat  though 
he  la  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  Uie  Deity,  yet 
he  on  acknowledge,  and  does  acknowledge, 
Hia  exislenoe;  and  tfaii  without  the  ihadow  of 
doubt  •  «  •  But  where  he  doubtt,  be 
does  not  acknowledge,  and  the  divine  is  not  in 
him."      ( Onitinei  of  Ihi  Infinitt,  p.  71.) 

t  "  As  by  the  grace  of  Ood  truth  )■  revealed 
to  us  in  the  Hoi;  Scripture,  so  where  reason  ia 
perplexed  in  ita  apprehensions,  we  must  at 
once  have  recourse  to  revelation;  and  where 
we  cannot  discover  from  revelation  either  what 
we  should  adopt,  or  In  what  sense  we  should 
underatand  its  declaratians,  we  must  Iheo  fly 
to  the  oracle  of  reason."  [Ovdiaf  of  llu  Infinile, 
p.  86.) 


boHod  originally  to  certain  fundamental 
ideas  and  laws,  I  might  accept,  and  follow 
OS  divine  revelations,  the  most  oontrodic- 
tory  and  perversa  notions,  with  whioh  1 
may  have  become  imbued  by  the  chances 
of  my  birth,  of  my  education,  and  of  my 
eiroumatanoea  in  life;  and  the  belief  in  « 
divine  revelation,  and  its  reception  by  me, 
would  thus  be  destroyed.  Not  that  it  would 
be  really  possible  for  me  to  receive  and  ap- 
propriate theae  perverae  notions,  hecauee  I 
could  not  receive  and  seize  them  with  their 
determinateneas,  for  1  find  that  I  am  act- 
ually bound  to  such  fundamental  ideas 
and  laws.  It  is  impoaaible  for  any  man  to 
oouaider  contradictory  propositions  as  true; 
and  he  cannot  entertain  and  follow  per- 
verse and  ignoble  sentimenta,  if  he  wishes 
to  be  elevated  above  the  level  of  animala, 
and  to  advance  towards  the  one  source  of 
truth  and  goodness.  I  can,  indeed,  reoeive 
oontradiotory  propositions  in  my  memory; 
but  anless  my  understanding  and  rea«on 
decide  either  for  the  one  or  the  other, 
neither  of  them  Is  appropriated  to  me,  and 
I  remain  in  a  state  of  indecision ;  or  else 
mere  ohanee  or  prejudiae,  or  even  blind 
paaaioD  and  a  depraved  heart,  decide  be- 
tween them  i  and  if  man  progresses  at  all 
in  truth,  olearnesB,  and  certainty,  aneh  a 
decieion  muat  appear  daily  more  one-sided 
and  nnsatisfaotory  to  him,  or  elae,  if  hie 
oiroumatancea  and  relations  in  life  change, 
this  perauaaion  may  be  given  up  to-mor- 
row, and  again  day  after  to-morrow,  and  ao 
on  forever;  but  if  in  theae  circumatanoeB 
doubts  are  cost  against  revelation,  thia  re- 
maina  without  any  defence  whatsoever." 

The  light  of  the  rational  mind,  which  ia 
reeeired  by  man  immediately  by  ioflux 
from  the  Lord,  ia,  therefore,  tho  oondition 
of  man'a  reception  of  revelation,  and  muat 
therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  placed 
above  revelation,  and  be  made  the  judge 
between  two  conflioting  rovelationa.  The 
question  now  arises  :  if  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity of  revealed  truth  being  falsified  and 
perverted,  and  if  man  by  his  very  organ- 
isation is  bonnd  to  aome  general  ideas  and 
prinoiples,  of  whioh  he  becomes  oonsoiou 
by  education ;  if,  therefore,  by  inveatigt- 
ting  the  cooditiona  of  hla  eoosdouaMi 
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ba  eliminates  these  generBl ideas  BodpHn' 
oiples  uid  tonas  them  into  a  system,  is  not 
this  sjstem  of  rational  troths  more  lelinble 
aod  more  useful  to  him  than  an  nnsBtis- 
foetorj  and  dubious  rerelation  ?  Prof. 
Tafel,  after  ezplaining  the  style  of  diTine 
retelation  in  the  HoljScriptnre,  and  show- 
ing that  by  its  appearances  of  truth,  and 
its  allegories,  in  wbicb  is  contained  abso- 
lute trnth,  it  is  adapted  to  the  apprehension 
of  child-like  minds  and  spiritual  minors, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  tbe  highest  fntslligen- 
1  this  question  in  tbe  following 


"  Revelation  and  tradition  must,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  be  cast  asideand  ezoln- 
ded,  but  rather  be  most  carefully  sought 
after,  and  when  found,  be  cherished  with  the 
greatest  affection ;  for  tbe  generation  of 
all  rational  and  philosophical  knowledge 
originally  depends  npon  revelation,  and  is 
oontinnallj  influenced  by  it,  and  the  general 
truths  of  reason  by  themselves  are  not 
safficient  to  keep  us  in  the  right  path  to 
the  end,  and  to  direct  us  ever  toward  it ; 
for  they  move  in  the  sphere  of  tbe  general 
and  merely  negative,  and  by  themselves 
are  destitute  of  all  life  and  faltneas,  and 
are  anable  to  affect  man  ;  this  power  they 
receive  only  by  having  inseminated  in 
them  the  particulars  and  facts  with  which 
we  meet  in  revelation  and  in  history.  Here 
rational  knowledge,  therefore,  lacks  com- 
pleteness and  positive  determination  ; 
moreover,  it  ia  not  fully  developed  in  any 
man;  nor  is  it  protected  in  him  against 
doubt;  also,  it  is  nowhere  fonnd  entirely 
pare  and  unalloyed,  but  is  always  mixed 
up  with  foreign  additions  of  prejadioe, 
imagination,  and  passion.  A  knowledge 
of  the  general  laws  of  reason  inoludes  by 
no  moans  a  knowledge  of  their  applioation 
in  concrete  esses,  and  neither  the  under- 
standing nor  reason  has  the  power  of 
creating  existences,  hut  they  mast  necessa- 
rily begin  and  start  with  tbe  setnal,  as 
they  find  it,  and  as  it  exists,  withont  their 
interposition.  Reason  and  revelation, 
tborefora,  are  two  halves,  of  which  tbe 
one  is  supplementary  to  the  other,  and  of 
ifbieh  one  bears  witness  of  the  other ;  and 
to  tlieae  two,  experience  is  added  as   a 


third.  The  greatest  clearness  and  certain- 
ly. Indeed,  mnst  result,  when  these  tfarse, 
faith,  reason  and  expertonee,  ore  joined  it 
a  harmonicas  whole,  and  when  not  onlj 
highways  lead  from  one  of  these  spheres 
into  Uie  other,  but  also  every  false  way 
has  been  examined  and  ezpoaed,  according 
to  tbe  prophecy  of  Isaiah :  *In  that  diy 
shall  there  b«  a  highway  out  of  ^ypt  t» 
Aeeyria,  and  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into 
Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  into  Assyria,  and 
the  Egyptians  shall  serrewith  tbe  Assyrisss. 
In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third  witii 
Egypt  and  with  Assyria,  a  blessing  in  tke 
midst  of  tbe  land,'  xis.  23,  24 ;  where  Is- 
rael signifies  the  s^ere  of  the  faitb,  As- 
syria that  of  reason,  and  Egypt  that  of 
experimental  knowledge." 

The  relation  of  Swadenborg's  theolegy 
to  speeulative  philosophy  is,  therefore,  ss 
follows  :  He  acknowledges  both  reasOD 
and  revelation,  speonlative  philosophy  aad 
revealed  religion,  and  asserts  that  in  the 
beginning  the  two  agreed  most  omicaUj 
togetber.  In  the  proeeas  of  time,  howev- 
er, when  men  plunged  into  sensnaJisra,  and 
would  believe  only  what  tbey  ooold  ap- 
prehend with  their  senses,  both  philos- 
ophy and  revealod  religion  lost  the  l^;ht 
of  truth,  and  a  deep  gulf  became  fixsd 
between  tbem.  This  gnlf  exists  at  the 
present  day.  Philosophy  sees  so  many 
coutradiotions  in  tbe  dogmas  of  Christiani- 
ty and  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Ssered 
Scripture,  that  it  regards  both  as  antago- 
nistio  to  the  troth;  and  Christianity,  (Hi  the 
other  hand,  points  to  the  numberless  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  which  have  risoi  and 
have  fallen  like  so  many  daisling  meteors, 
and  regards  this  as  a  positive  proof  that 
philosophy  is  not  in  tbe  poosession  of  tht 
light  of  truth. 

In  order  to  effect  a  reooneiliation  be- 
tween philosophy  and  revelation,  it  is  ev- 
ident, therefore,  that  both  require  to  be 
purged  of  abnsee.  As  all  revelation  comsa 
from  Ood,  and  as  Be  is  tbe  eame  no*  as 
He  was  in  the  beginning,  when  He  gars  to 
man  bis  first  revelation,  it  follows  that  He 
can  even  now  make  a  new  revelation,  and 
Indeed  one  which  is  adapted  to  the  present 
scientific  and  philoaophioal  state  of  aaa- 
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kind.  Aa  He  tevealed  himtelf  to  tba  lim- 
pie  nindad  in  miraalea  tni  p&rablea,  Be 
«4ii  rerekl  bimaelf  to  thinking  ud  rotiODkl 
men  b;  k  rfttianitl  revelatioD. 

We  olftim  for  Swadenboig's  theologj  that 
it  is  mdapted  to  the  rstioDal  state  of  mao- 
kind  of  the  preaent  tine,  and  that  eaoh  of 
ita  poiitioaa  ia  eapable  of  btiog  proved  and 
eonfimed  by  the  lawa  of  thought.  Naj, 
«a  bold  that  the  fundomeDtal  pointa  of 
SwedeDborg**  theologj  flow  naturallj  and 
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irrmislibtj  from  the  lawa  of  thought,  when 
the;  are  conaalted  in  their  true  form,  and 
not  in  one  that  ia  perverted. 

We  invite  all  apeoolative  phlioaopheta 
who  aeek  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  tho 
truth,  to  judge  for  themaelvei.  They  will 
derive  great  oaaistatiae  in  thla  work  b;  a 
atudy  of  the  woika  of  Prof.  Immannel 
Tafel,  wbioh  were  quoted  in  the  beginning 
of  thia  artiola. 


THE  SEVENTH  SYMPHONY. 


t."— S.  W.  Bmtntm. 


ar  OmAM.  W.  CUkTHUi. 


bjita 

Holea  will  be  indicated  b;  the  letlera  of  the  Kile,  and  the  word  thorp  or  Jlat  will  be  written 
after  the  letter  to  indicate  a  »h«rp  or  flat.  The  length  of  the  note  or  notei  will  be  indicated  bj 
a  fraction  following  in  a  pareolbetU,  that,  (()  ^  a  qaarter  note ;  ((.)  a  dotted  eighth ;  ( 1)  ^  a 
~'  '  ~.      >  •  ^Qi  ^  written  at  ttie  beginning. — Editob.] 


whole  note.    The  clef  w 

It  ia  nnoeeeaaarj  at  thia  late  day  to  en- 
ter into  any  comparative  eatiniate  of  &t 
place  whieb  the  Beethoven  Symphoniea 
bold  in  elaasio  maaioal  literature.  They 
have  long  aince  taken  their  atand  at  the 
head  of  orehestral  oompogitiona  u  models 
of  human  geniua  and  akill,  and  time  only 
increaaea  the  admiration — the  foelinga  akin 
to  worahip — which  they  inapire. 

The  Seventh,  Op.  92,  thought  by  many 
to  be  the  greatest  of  the  eeriea,  oooaiats  of 
foai  grand  movementa,  beaidaa  a  abottcr 
introdnotory  movement,  via. : 

I.  Poeo  toiUnuto;  Vbiaee, 
a.  AlUgretto. 

lU.  Pretto,  inolnding  the  fiMno  otm. 
ly.  Allegro  con  brio- 

Theae  parts,  t^ongb  quite  distinct  in  out- 
line and  separate  from  each  other,  yet  have 
an  inner  relative  proportion  and  sequenoe. 
They  form  together  a  complete  unity  and 
oomtitute  a  Tone-poem,  a  Joy-song  of  un- 
■arpaSBad  magniScence.  The  opening  "po- 
co  *o«(«nw(o"  in  two-fold  meaaure,  atretohes 
out  like  a  newly  awakened  athlete,  begin- 
ning preparation  at  once  for  the  day's  con- 
teat.  Bright  hints  of  good  news,  full  of 
promise,  excite  the  hopes  and  antloipate 


the  certain  inoeess.  A.  beantiful  fignre* 
only  partially  worked  out,  shadows  forth 
the  great  things  coming,  and  gathering 
force  leads  gradually  to  a  climax  of  ex- 
pectation, and  oondaota  the  hearer  directly 
to  the  most  inspiritii^,  Vivaeef  a  6-.8 
movement  abounding  in  vigor  and  love  of 
play.  The  motive  or  subject,  althongh  so 
free  and  apontanooiu,  is  treated  through- 
oat  with  the  thoroughness  and  strength  of 
Beethoven.  It  is  full  of  the  activity  of 
youth,  the  freedom  and  freahnessof  morn- 
ing. The  unahaped  gladness  of  the  Pre- 
lade  has  here  become  fully  determined. 
Before  the  end  of  the  part,t  and  after  the 
Coda  has  begun,  appears  in  the  violas,  vio- 
linoelloa  and  donhUbaaaea,anew phrasing 
of  the  subject,  an  epitome  of  the  Grat  mo- 
tive ;  it  denoCea  an  ecstatic  summing  up  of 
the  deepest  delight  {  it  is  ten  times  repeat- 
ed with  increasing  emphasis,  and  rolls  op 
like  the  ground  swell  of  aoonqn^ringstorm 
gone  by;  it  is  an  extraordinary  effect,  and 
in  the  lost  part  of   the  workt  ooours  a 

•  SSdmeoiure;  oboes. 

1 50  measures  before  the  close,  the  Coda  In- 
cluding 60  measures. 

XAlteqn  con  brio,  77  meainres  ftom  the 
end.  Abl«.— There  Is  s  subtle  ouologv  In  the 
phenomena  of  material  fbrcea    whiuh  these 
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reminlBceoce  of  it  in  s  broader  setting. 
The  theme  is  deTetoped  to  &  onlniiiititing 
point  of  sstoniabing  foroe ;  bj  a  simulta- 
oeouB  charge  the  monQt  of  joj  is  sealed, 
and  the  mOTeroent  finiahea  in  a  fortiasimo 
of  attaloment  and  riotory.* 

AtLtOaKtTO. 

From  the  height  of  exhilaration  to  this 
next  inoTcment,  what  a  fall  I  ne  ere  in 
another  countrj  from  the  last.  The  hearer 
is  startled  hj  a  hollow  and  yet  piercing 
orj  of  pniD.-f  A  marchlike  musing  theme 
begins  from  the  fonndationa  X  *  spectral 
barmonj  without  melodic  voice ;  a  mesaage 
of  auch  momentous  import  that  articulate 
utterance  is  denied  it.  At  length  arises  a 
a  melody  (riolas)  so  aimplej  so  giand,  it 
seems  to  take  hold  of  the  very  innermoat  of 
song.  la  it  a  weary  nation  whoae  deliverer 
has  not  yet  arisen — or  the  loneliness  of  a 
leader  whose  people  will  not  follow?  Bal- 
boa at  the  foot  of  the  Isthmiui  rocks  with 
a  hardly  anppreaasd  mutiny  ahout  him? 
Or,  a  vast  prooession  bowed  in  pTofoundest 
feeling,  and  signalled  by  thataharp  cry  to 
moTe  on  7  Rather  let  as  omolude,  a  song 
of  lore  and  oompasaion  for  erring  mortals; 
aeymphonio  picture  of  performanoe,  match- 
ed with  the  attempted  ideal — [subpart  in 
A  major,  the  triple  motion  again),  Onoe, 
twice,  does  the  gloomy  curtain  lift  amid 
Btralns  from  Elysiom,  seldom  given  to  mor- 
tals to  hear  ;  still  it  is  far  off,  and  while  it 
eomforts,  it  iit  that  *'  remembering  hap- 

Codai  of  Beethoven  remind  one  of.  It  li  to 
this  effect:  The  Rreateat  foroe  movei  largeit 
masaea  through  kait  space,  e.  g.  compare  the 
flight  of  the  jellow  bird  and  the  eagle ;  or, 
belter,  see  the  sun  make  the  hilli  lean  for  him 
In  his  dait7  round,  to  settle  back  under  the 
cold  of  night.  If  the  mountaini  could  sing, 
would  they  not  gently  hum  auch  a  figure  ai 
this  over  and  over  and  over :  (Baas ;)  d  (i.), 
d,  c  i^arp,  b  thirp,  b  aharp  (J),  c  aAorp  (\),  o 
t^rp  f  J.J 

*Note. — Victory,  undoubtedly.  And  yet, 
why  doea  the  cadence  chord  fait  npan  the 
Uilrdt  Is  something  further  to  be  looked  fort 
Ah  I  it  is  tbe  very  nature  of  the  triplet,  the 
6-S  motion  to  be  incamble  of  reaching  the 
final  aololion  of  life.  Youth,  with  its  Ineipe- 
rience,  its  high  l>ent  and  its  caprice,  favors  the 
triple  motion ;  there  ia  in  It  a  little  of  the 
curvet  and  the  magniloquent,  which  anguiali 
or  tragedy  prunes  away  in  good  time.  The 
romantic  ia  insufficient  for  itself. 

t  Oboea,  clarionets,  bgotto*  and  horns. 

t  VioUa,  TloliDCetlos  and  contra  bassi. 


pier  things"  which  is  truly  tbe  "erowu  of 
sorrow."  We  called  this  Seventh  Sja- 
phony  a  joy-song!  Tes  I  not  tbe  uers 
briskness  and  unthinking  levity  of  yostll 
or  bodily  spirits,  but  the  soundness  of  s 
great  and  healthy  nature.  VFoe — even  the 
wretebedest  ^  —  to  which  suoh  conaela* 
tiona  are  permitted  to  come,  can  never  ut- 
terly lose  courage.  Tbe  sources  of  grief 
well  up  with  increased  power ;  though  the 
Divine  asaistanoe  does  not  fail,  human  en- 
durance has  a  limit ;  a  desperate  effMt 
^ainstfste,  only  rends  the  Btriver,andetlls 
forth  again  the  same  bitter  cry,  endiag  the 
movement  as  it  began.  This  sad  and  most 
beautiful  picture  let  into  the  body  of  tbe 
work,  heightens  in  the  greatest  degree  the 
contrast  of  feelings  both  before  and  after 
it ;  just  the  oooveree  of.  the  grave-digger 
scene  in  Hamlet,  it  answers  a  similar  pat- 
pose.  The  dignity  and  nobleness  of  tbe 
sorrow  here  shown  is  perhaps  without  a 
parallel  tn  the  domain  of  muaieal  expres- 
sion. Totally  unlike  this  movement  ia  the 
third,  or  "Praia,"  and  "  TTi^no  attai." 
It  baa  such  an  impetaoaity  of  frolic  as  to 
run  itaelf  almost  out  of  control.  Flutes 
and  oboea  oall  to  stringa  and  fagottoe  back 
and  forth  like  elves  and  niiiee,  and  chaae 
and  hiding  alternate  in  the  imaginative 
sport.  Hungry  wild  birds  come  upon  a 
supply  of  food  Hdiouloualy  overmuch  for 
them,  chuokle  snchaasuringnotes together. 
The  combination  of  might  and  fairy  Seet- 
ness  is  masterly.  Upon  the  fire  and  vehe- 
mence of  this  "Preito,"  fairly  aaila  the 
anai  meno  {Pralo)  [the  Trio  to  this 
Scherio].  Tbe  acute  notes  bold  soloaghy 
the  violins,  remind  one  of  the  aea  of  insect 
sound  filling  all  the  air,  which  rises  bom 
an  August  field.  It  ia  a  colossal  oalm,  fitly 
introduced  after  the  three  great  movemeDta 
preceding,  telling  of  infinite  content  and 
the  leisure  of  midsummer  heat«.  The  old 
is  not  forgotten,  bat  surmounted ;  theher- 
ald  cry  at  the  beginning  and  end  ot  tbe 
"Allegretio"  comes  up  again,  but  stripped 
of  the  minor  interval — it  is  tbe  strongj 
unison  breath  of  robust  maturity .|t    Sootk- 

SI4Sd  meMnre  of  Allegretto,  or  SttmM- 
■ure  after  the  first  episode  tn  A  tn^jor. 
I  Coda  to  Scherzo,  and  alao  before  the  "J*- 
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ed  to  ilnmbroas  quiet  bj  these  iplendid 
toaea,  KDd  lotb  to  let  them  go,  tbe  part  eoda 

•biDptlj. 


Tbii  powerful  compasition  rounds  and 
completes  tbe  work.  It  OTcrflowu  witb  mil- 
leDDi&l  rejoioing.  The  onderoarreiit  of 
biits  reached  id  the  Vivact  bere  finds  room 
for  developmeDt  upon  a  broader  basis. 
Tbe  pleasure  is  so  iatcuae  and  active  that 
phrases  from  the  Allegretto,  expressing  the 
deepest  affliation,  are  here  turned  into 
proudest  Dotes  of  exultation,*  When  the 
reMJnraee  of  art  seem  well  nigh  eihaasted, 
we  are  carried  to  still  higher  flights  in  pe* 
riods  of  ezaelling  majestj.  Id  joy  like 
thie  we  learn  trntba  that  sadness  maj  belp 
teach  ua,  hut  itself  could  oever  reveal. 
We  feel  the  brotherhood  of  man,  aad  that 
suffering  is  but  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
tbe  soul.  Beethoven  himself  said,  this  is 
"one  of  mj  very  best"  works.  (Letter  to 
J.  P.  Salomon,  1815.)  Orer  portioDlar 
beauties  of  the  work  one  conld  linger  long. 
Tbe  crisis  introduced  at  the  143d  measure, 
Allegretto — what  a  vast  sigh  terminating 
in  paroxysmal  pain— it  shudders  like  the 

*  Compare  the  S8th  measure,  AlltgrtUo  for 
fDitaoce,  with  the  16tfa  measure  of  the  AlUgro 
OS  irio~-(Zlth,  reckoning  the  repeaL) 
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recoiling  surf  that  hoe  spent  Us  utmost 
upon  the  unyielding  breaker. 

The  flutes  sing  eloquently — each  sufferer 
responding  less  fluantly,  with  greater  em- 
phasis; the  weight  desaends  with  ever  add- 
ed mass  upon  those  terrible  couplets,  ^oi^ 
(istimo — and  the  last  hope  of  deliverance  by 
ootive  effort  is  exhausted.  The  very  least 
note  of  this  gigantic  dissolution  is  indispeo- 
aable.  ■  *  There  is  nothing  in  all  experi- 
ence adequate  to  such  a  composition,  except 
the  glory  to  the  world  of  having  for  awhile 
detaiDedsoob  an  author.  Just  as  the  breadth 
of  treatment  nrges  formore  performers  tban 
it  would  be  practicable  to  assemble,  so 
does  the  greatness  of  ideas  contained  there- 
in transcend  the  actual  and  look  beyond  to 
the  dream  of  the  poet,  or  to  prophetic  vis- 
ion. Ad  intellectual  nature  so  energetic 
as  to  superintend  inspirations  of  suoh  mag- 
nitude, can  stand  for  humanity  to  a  distant 
future,  as  a  symbol  of  Divine  power.  If 
it  is  the  province  of  Art  to  develop  the  la- 
tent sense  of  Beauty  in  man,  to  bring  into 
clearness  the  indietioct  but  ever-beckoning 
Possible,  surely  little  should  be  needed  to 
incite  us  to  love  and  study  works  placed  in 
our  bonds  by  the  labor  and  genius  that 
have  gone  before :  they  have  made  the  hab- 
itable earth  more  habitable,  and  the  gift 
of  Life  more  welcome  to  na. 


BENARD'S  ESSAY  ON  HEGEL'S  ESTHETICS. 


III.  PitmaiQ.  With  painting,  c 
ces  «  new  series  which  the  author  describes 
under  the  name  of  Romantic  Art*.  We 
have  Already  spoken  of  this  division,  which 
makes  the  chronological  and  historical  or* 
der  coincide  with  the  logiool  order  in  the 
theory  of  the  arts.  Hegel  sets  out  vrith 
this  principle,  Uiat  each  art  corresponds 
to  a  particular  degree  in  the  development 
of  spirit.  Thus  arobitecture  limits  Itself 
to  fashioDing  the  forms  of  inert  matter, 
according  to  the  laws  of  matbemutics, 
thereby  ezpraasing  the  thought  only  vague- 
ly and  a  jmholiaally,  and  is  especially  suited 
to  the  infancy  of  society.    It  is  the  laa* 


guage  of  nations  whoae  religioua  thought 
is  an  enigma  to  themselvea,  and  whose 
worship  is  directed  toward  tbe  forces  of 
nature.  Scalpture,  which  repreaents  spirit 
under  tbe  human  form,  and  the  perfect 
agreement  of  tbe  soul  and  body,  marks  a 
more  advanced  epoch.  To  it,  it  is  given  to 
realise  the  type  of  classic  beauty.  But 
the  spirit  does  not  rest  here.  It  turns  bnck 
upon  itself,  and  deaoeods  into  ita  inner- 
moat  deptba.  It  distinguishes  itself  from 
external  nature,  and  from  whatever  in  the 
soul  oonnecta  it  with  the  body.  It  ncquii'<-s 
a  sense  of  its  free  personality,  of  its  in- 
flnite  nature,  of  its  divine  osaenoe,  and  of 
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But  the  pfajaical  element  proper  to  paiat- 
ing,  aod  which  is  odnpted  to  it  through  iu 
ideal  chnracter,  is  light.  The  preceding 
arts  employ  ponderahla  matter;  with  them 
light  would  oqIj  serve  to  illumine  them 
from  without;  it  could  not  oonstitute  an 
integral  part  of  a  work  of  art;  it  limits 
itself  to  renderioj;  it  visible.  In  painting, 
light,  the  clear  and  the  obsoure,  the  effeots 
of  shade,  are  not  only  the  verj  materials 
of  the  art;  thej  are  produced  bj  the  art 
itself — it*  creation.  A  new  reason  whj 
painting  has  no  need  of  three  dimensioui 
is,  that  the  artistic  form  is  produced  hj 
light  and  shade ;  the  real  form  is  then  ose- 
lesB,  and  would  be  a  hindrance. 

Light  does  not  limit  itself  to  the  clear 
and  the  obscure,  to  the  alternate  plaj  of 
light  and  shade;  it  beocmes  also  the  prin- 
oiple  of  color,  which  for  painting  is  the 
means  of  excellence.  Forms,  distance,  lim- 
its, outlines,  are  manifested  bj  color,  whose 
more  Ideal  character  is  also  capable  of  ex- 
pressing a  more  ideal  content.  By  deep 
oontrasts,  gradations  infinitely  varied,  fine- 
ness of  shades  and  tints,  it  embraces  a 
Taster  field,  inasmuch  as  it  reproduces  a 
variety  of  objects  with  all  the  richness  of 
their  details— form,  distance,  the  play  of 
the  features  of  the  face,  the  expression  of 
the  most  delicate  sentiments,  and  whatever 
is  at  once  most  aensnons  and  most  immate- 
rial— ideas. 

8.  As  to  its  mode  ofexeeutioiv,  it  may  be 
said  that  painting,  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  treats  its  subjects,  is  capable  of  recon- 
eilingtbe  two  extremes,  of  representing  the 
moat  elevated,' the  most  profound  subjects, 
and  also  those  of  the  most  insignificant 
appearance.  It  seems  to  accord  an  equal 
value  to  the  content  and  the  form ;  fre- 
quently even  to  make  of  the  latter,  and 
the  mode  of  execution,  its  essential  object. 
Hence,  we  have  two  species  of  painting, 
two  schools,  two  opposite  schools,  and  also 
two  modes  of  judging:  it  ia  the  opposition 
of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  but  of  the  real 
idealised  through  the  execution.  Fainting 
admits  these  two  extremes;  it  represent* 
the  enhstanoe  of  things,  the  most  elevated 
objects  of  religious  faith,  the  great  events 
and  the  great  persons  of  history,  or  it 
opens  a  free  Geld  in  the  details  of  nature 


and  of  real  life.  It  goes  so  far  in  tbia  di> 
rection  as  to  make  appearance  itself  and 
illusion  its  principal  object.  But  here  the 
image  is  superior  to  the  reality.  The  ideal 
character  oonsiata  in  this,  that  the  fugitive 
and  momentary  accident  is  fixed  upon  the 
oanvas  forever,  and  represented  in  its  vi' 
tality.  It  is  this  that  gives  rise  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  modes  of  understanding 
the  ideal  in  painting,  both  wholly  true,  bat 
exclusive.  Hence,  also,  that  there  can  tie 
here  diversity  of  echools,  of  styles,  of  man- 
ner, and  greater  originality  than  in  th< 
Other  arte. 

la  the  examination  of  the  particvlcf 
eharaeterittia  of  painting,  the  anther 
comes  back  to  the  preceding  questions,  ex- 
ploring and  developing  them.  Thus  he  de- 
votes himself  to  characterising,  in  a  mots 
especial  manner,  what  constitutes  the  ocd- 
tent  of  religious  painting,  or  the  Chriitisn 
ideal,  of  wbioh  mention  has  been  raads 
above.  He  then  studies  the  means  of  ex- 
pression which  are  suitable  to  painting— 
pertpective,  drateing,  coloring.  Fioallf, 
nnder  the  head  of  artistic  execution,  he 
treats  of  the  conception  of  eompotilioa,  sad 
of  the  manner  of  characteriiing  the  works 
of  the  painter.  We  can  devote  only  a  lev 
words  to  each  of  these  points : 

1.  The  true  domain  of  painting  is  what 
it  is  capable  of  eipreasing  belter  than  the 
Other  arts,  by  the  means  which  are  peculiar 
to  it.  It  embraces,  consequently,  inbjeett 
which  to  depth  and  richness  of  sentiment 
join  strongly  marked  originality  of  char- 
acter. Here  the  frigid  grandeur  of  the 
antique  Ideal  ia  no  longer  appropriate. 
The  ideal  will  be  furnished  by  a  religion 
which  has  penetrated  farther  into  the  deptlu 
of  the  soul,  which  reveals  rejoicings  and 
sufferings  unknown,  joys,  delights  ineffa- 
ble, a  bliss  which  succeeds  struggles  and 
affiictions.  The  soul,  in  order  to  attain 
this,  must  have  passed  through  a  life  et 
combats  and  sufferings,  and  have  oome  oat 
triumphant. 

Such  is  the  Christian  ideal.  It  is  the 
reconoiliation  of  man  with  God,  who  In 
His  terrestrial  life  has  Bimeelf  trodden  the 
path  of  suffering.  Id  breaking  His  hnmao 
heart.  He  rises  above  the  pains  and  joyt  of 
the  world,  to  a  profound,  unalterable  peacej 
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wliich  be  draws  from  the  diTine  Iots,  and 
tbe  hope  of  being  reunited  to  God. 

This  particular  feature  of  love  is  not 
whollj  Tanting  in  the  nntiqae  ideal ;  but 
it  is  not  true  love  for  a  living  and  personal 
(Jod.  Th«  idea  of  destinj  freetes  senti- 
ment. Henoe  that  ailent  sadness  in  tbe 
expression  of  sorrow  In  most  noble  natnres, 
in  Laoooon,  in  Niobe,  for  example — that 
frigid  reaigaation,  wbioh  is  only  impassi- 
bilitr,  the  petrifaction  of  sorrow.' 

True  lore,  on  the  other  hand,  true  feliei- 
tj  in  love,  is  tbe  abandonment,  the  forget- 
fulness  of  self,  bat  In  order  to  find  itself 
again  in  the  abject  beloved. 

Thus,  in  this  saorifica  and  this  abandon- 
ment, the  soul  preserves  the  feeling  of  liv- 
ing with  the  object  of  its  love,  nod  it 
acquires  tbus  the  highest  joy  in  itself. 
This  apparent  con  trad  i  a  tl  on,  this  mysteri- 
ons  problem,  love  resolves.  It  alone  ren- 
ders one  happy  ^  it  aauses  one  to  taste  heav- 
en ;  it  exalts  the  soul  above  the  temporal 
and  tbe  finite. 

Now  this  depth  of  mystic  love,  nnknown 
to  tha  anoienti,  constitutes  the  oentro  of 
the  Christian  ideal  and  tbe  principal  eon- 
tent  of  the  representations  of  religions 
painting.  It  is  what  makes  tbe  incompar- 
able superiority  in  Christian  painting.  It 
is  the  content  of  all  its  subjects. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  love  of 
Christ,  the  love  of  God  for  men,  whioh  re- 
produces itself  in  all  the  acts  of  his  mor- 
tal life,  in  his  infancy,  his  miracles,  his 
passion,  his  cross,  and  his  Tesnrrection. 
Then  come  the  personages  of  the  holy  fam- 
ily, the  Virgin,  Saint  Joseph,  tbe  disciples. 
These  are  inexhaustible  subjecta  of  pictures 
where  the  highest  ideal  is  found.  Among 
tfaem  are  distinguished,  as  the  most  favor- 
able, the  infancy  of  Christ  and  his  passion. 
In  another  point  of  view,  the  happiest  sub- 
ject is  maternal  love,  the  love  of  tha  Viigin, 
which  presents  situations  at  onoe  so  ex- 
alted, so  pure  and  so  touching — the  annun- 
ciation, tbe  visitation,  the  birtb,  the  filght 
into  Egypt,  etc. ;  but  especially  Mary  at 
tbe  foot  of  the  cross.  By  the  fide  of  such 
a  subject  the  ancient  Niobe  no  longer  bears 
a  comparison. 

Of  a  less  elevated  sort,  although  also 
full  of   interest,  are  the  pictures  which 
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represent  the  disciples,  the  apoatles,  the 
■aints,  self-examination,  adoration,  prayer, 
penitenae,  conversion,  glorification,  and 
sanctity — these  subjects  have  inspired  the 
greatest  painters.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
other  phase  of  religious  sentiment,  of  the 
suffering  and  the  sorrow  in  the  scenes 
which  represent  martyrdom,  constancy  in 
snpplioation,  physical  and  moral  suffering, 
the  wounds  of  love,  the  sorrows  of  the  soul, 
inward  penitence,  regret,  and  contrition; 
finally,  glorifioatlon  through  aorroW)  Si>no- 
tity  obtained  through  penitence. 

Snob  are  the  principal  elements  of  the 
Christian  ideal  which  form  the  essential 
content  of  painting  in  the  middle  ages. 
They  are  tbe  subject  of  its  moat  admired 
and  moat  oelebrated  works — works  Immor- 
tal through  the  depth  of  the  thooght  which 
they  eiprees,  as  well  aa  through  the  talent 
and  genius  of  tbe  artists  who  have  repre- 
sented it. 

After  having  dwelt  particularly  upon  re- 
ligious painting,  and  upon  the  ideas  whioh 
form  the  ooDtent  of  its  works,  Hegel  passes 
immediately  to  landscape  painting.  If  he 
limits  himself  thus  to  characterliing  tbe 
two  extremes,  without  pausing  at  tbe 
intermediate  points,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
better  bringing  to  light  the  general  princi- 
ple which  he  has  laid  down  above.  Ue 
wishes  to  demonstrate  thereby  that  it  is 
yet  the  soul  and  the  inmost  sentiment  that 
painting  represents  in  the  pictures  which 
present  to  us  the  vision  of  nature.  He  un- 
dertakes to  justify  this  assertion  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

Tbe  Interest  that  we  take  In  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  objects  of  nature,  centres 
not  in  the  ubjeots  themaelvea,  but  there  Is 
in  them  a  content  of  vitality  which  excites 
our  sympathy,  and  which  is  for  us  a  source 
of  pleasure.  Between  these  objects  and  - 
the  human  soul  there  exists  a  secret  har- 
mony, which  maintains  in  us  an  inward 
joy,  the  charm  of  living  existence.  A  sort 
of  dialogue  is  eatahliehed  between  nature 
and  man,  who  lends  to  it  hie  sentimenle, 
hie  ideas,  all  the  attributes  of  his  sonl. 

Art,  moreover,  changes  our  ordinary 
point  of  view  with  regard  to  nature;  tha 
practical  conneotion  beoomee  purely  con- 
templative.   Art  causes  us   to  forget  our 
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wants,  give!  as  a  Bense  of  our  iiuier,  proper, 
iudepandeiit  life;  io  fine,  it  fixes  aod  makea 
eternal  that  wbiQli  is  in  itself  mabiie  and 
iDstantaneoDB.  Tbia  la  the  triumpli  of  art 
OTer  reality,  the  ideal  in  this  domain. 
Beaidea,  Bomething  new  i«  added  to  the 
object*  represented,  or  to  their  image, 
to-wft;  the  love,  the  feeling,  the  spirit, 
the  iOnl  of  the  artist  who  oomnmnieatea  to 
them  thus  his  personal  inspiration  as  a 
naw  life,  and  makes  of  it  his  areation. 

Under  t!i«  bead  of  materiaU  of  painting, 
Hegel  treats  of  pcrspectitJC,  of  drawing,  and 
of  color.  What  he  eaja  of  the  firat  two 
furnishes  nothing  new,  and  Deed  not  ooou- 
pj  our  attention.  He  enlarges  more  upon 
coloring.  It  is  color,  he  says,  whioh, 
to  speak  properly,  constitntea  painting. 
Drawing,  no  doubt,  is  the  eaaential  oondi* 
tion;  but  the  painter  ought,  above  every* 
thing,  to  paint.  It  ia  only  by  the  employ- 
ment of  color  that  he  can  express  the  soul 
as  really  living.  Hegel  speaks  next  in 
detail  of  other  means  whiob  the  painter 
nsea  to  produce  his  results— of  the  dear 
snd  the  obtcure,  of  the  distribution  of  Ught 
and  Aadt,  of  the  modet,  of  coior,  of  fwn- 
dameatal  colors,  of  the  harmtmy  of  colon, 
of  atrial  perspective,  of  cartuUion,  of  the 
magic  of  coloring.  AU  this  part,  where 
one  meets  with  a  multitude  of  delicate  ob- 
servations, original  with  the  anthor,  which 
mingle  themselves  with  aocepted  ideas, 
fumiBhes  a  living  intereat.  What  he  says 
of  carnation,  the  tone  of  color  of  bnman 
fleeh,  is  especially  remarkable.  In  general, 
upon  all  these  points,  Hegel  shows  himself 
not  only  a  philoBopher  and  metaphyai- 
oian;  we  recognise  in  him  an  enliebtened 
judge,  who  joins  to  a  delicate  tact,  and  to 
a  spirit  always  ingenions,  the  knowledge  of 
wotke  of  art,  whoie  procedure  and  results 
he  explains. 

This  theory  of  painting  is  completed  by 
flcrtain  general  rules  upon  conception,  eom- 
potition,  and  the  raanner  of  oharaoteriling 
personages.  Each  of  these  poinia  f  omishe* 
to  the  anthor  judicious  reflections,  by  whioh 
artists  might  profit.  We  are  obliged  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  moat  general  and 
philosophic  facts  of  these  precepts. 

The  mode  of  conception  in  painting  da- 
panda  not  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
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JBCt,  but  upon  the  degree  of  developmeot 
at  which  Uie  art  has  arrived.  The  first 
mode  ia  that  whereby  the  painter  atill  ap- 
proaches sottlptoro  and  architecture,  when 
it  presents  db  isolated  figures  in  absolute 
repose  and  independence,  suoh  as  Chriat, 
the  apostles,  isolated  aainta,  without  de- 
terminate situation,  without  anrroundiag 
objects,  with  a  frame  and  ornamenta  which 
recall  architecture.  Those  -figures  which, 
for  example,  dooorate  the  pillars,  the  ai- 
oadea  of  Gothic  charcbes,  have  the  rigid 
and  immobile  character  of  statuary. 

The  rule  here  is  that  these  fignrea  should 
form  a  perfect  whole  in  themaeWas,  aa  an 
object  of  veneration  or  interest.  Without 
this  they  are  insignificant. 

But  painting,  still  less  than  sculpture,  is 
able  to  hold  itself  to  the  immobility,  void 
of  situation,  of  an  independent  person.  It 
ahould  present  persons  in  a  determinate 
situation,  should  o&er  a  multiplicity  of  re- 
latione and  characters,  of  figures  environed 
with  accessory  objects.  Suoh  is,  in  fact, 
the  progreae  of  painting.  More  than  the 
other  arts  of  design,  it  needs  to  adopt 
dratnatio  vitality,  to  group  figures,  etc 
Henoe  the  ever  increasing  importance  of 
individuality  in  conception  and  execution, 
the  vivid  coloring  of  objects,  etc.  It  is  net 
necessary,  however,  that  this  side  predom- 
inate so  far  aa  to  cause  the  content  to  be 
forgotten  for  the  sensuous  appearance.  In 
seeking  hasy  tones,  the  magic  of  colors, 
and  the  harmony  of  combinations,  painting 
encroaches  upon  music. 

2.  As  to  the  mode  of  composition,  only 
a  few  special  rules  can  be  given.  The  sa* 
preme  oondition  ia  the  choice  of  a  tttttalim 
which  is  suitable  to  a  painting.  It  is  bare 
that  it  is  important  oarefully  to  distinguish 
the  limits  of  this  art,  not  to  confonnd  ail- 
uationa  whioh  anit  it  with  thoae  which  are 
proper  for  sculpture  or  poetry. 

Hegel  insists  mncb  upon  this  important 
point,  which  has  been  very  imperfectly 
treated  by  ^e  authors  who  have  occupied 
tiiemselves  with  it,  and  in  particular  by 
Lessing.  That  great  critic  has  marked  very 
well  the  limits  of  the  arts  of  design  and  of 
poetry ;  but  he  constantly  confounds  eoalp- 
ture  and  painting,  and  suppoaea  them  ub- 
ject  to  the  same  laws,  which'ia  a  gnvs 
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error.  In  this  retpeet,  the  pages  wbieh 
Beget  devotea  to  this  question,  tind  what 
bo  adiJH  Dpon  poetry,  are  of  tbe  highest 
interest. 

Sonlptnre  ia,  espeoiallj,  called  to  repre- 
■ent  the  o&lmnesa,  the  easentifti  trftitt  which 
form  kdmits.  Pkioting,  on  tbe  caotriLry, 
■hoald  enter  Into  the  living  moTement  of 
hataan  sitaationa,  passions,  oonfliota,  eto< 
It  expreBSea  ehaTBoter,  aonl,  BeDtiment; 
but  developed,  &nd  revealing  themselves  by 
their  actions. 

On  the  other  hand,  paiotinf;  ia  dlstin* 
gaisbed  from  poetry  io  this:  that  it  cannot 
give  the  development  of  a  aitaation,  of  an 
etent,  of  an  action,  in  a  encoetBive  man- 
ner, bat  in  a  single  moment.  Henoe  arise 
differenoea  which  bave  been  perfectly  ap- 
prehended and  Bet  forth  by  Leesing.  The 
general  rale  [s,  that  the  whole  of  tbe  altaa- 
tlon  of  the  action  in  painting  mast  be 
viaibU  In  a  single  moment.  It  la  SBsential 
to  chooso  the  deeiBlve  moment,  where  the 
action  concentratea  itaelf  in  a  single  point, 
where  the  past  and  tbe  tatare  blend  and 
aeparate.  As  to  the  precept,  vl  pietura 
pattiM  erit,  token  in  the  letter,  it  cannot  be 
jnatified  ;  for  deaonptlvo  poetry  Itaelf  can- 
not reproduce  all  tbe  detaila  which  figare 
in  a  piotare.  On  the  Other  band,  a  mnlti- 
tnde  of  details  escape  the  painter,  that  tbe 
poet  can  give  preoiaely  by  presenting  them 
aacceeaively.  Poetry,  moreover,  is  able  to 
develop  ideas  and  sentiments,  not  only  as 
snch,  but  in  their  Snotaation,  their  grad»- 
tion,  and  their  development.  Painting  hav- 
ing at  its  disposal  only  tbe  expression  of  the 
conntenanca  and  the  attitudei  of  the  body, 
there  are  aentiments  and  aitnatlous  which 
poetry  may  expreas,  and  with  regard  to 
which  painting  ia  powerlaaa.  Snch  are 
lyrio  sitnationa,  those  where  tbe  sentiment 
remains  ooncentrated  In  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
soul,  and  ean  appear  only  very  vaguely  in 
tbe  countenance  or  in  tbe  attitude.  Tbe 
painter  ongbt  to  know  how  to  dieOBm  them, 
in  order  not  to  expose  himaelf  to  paaeing 
beyond  the  limits  of  bis  art,  and  to  missing 
its  eSieot.  Hagel  mentiona  ft  few  of  these 
exelaiively  poetic  situations,  among  others, 
the  FiAtf  and  tbe  Migrum  of  Goethe. 
Tbeas  snbjeots,  b«  says,  in  spite  of  the 
talent  of , the  painter,  are  conaeived  without 


imagination,  beoanse  they  are  sentiments 
which  cannot  be  transferred  to  visible  im- 
ages. Now,  tbe  personages  of  painting 
must  present  to  view  tbe  interior  of  their 
Bonla.  To  put  poetry  into  painting,  is 
to  conceive  without  imagination.  Poetry 
itself  interprets  passion  by  images,  actions, 
events.  But  as  for  aentiments,  conoen- 
trated,  abstract,  vague,  to  wiab  to  expreea 
them  by  the  month,  the  eye,  tbe  connte- 
nanoe,  a  glance  lifted  towarda-  heaven,  is 
to  misanderatand  the  limita  of  painting  and 
poetry.  Tb«  loundneis  of  these  reflections, 
and  the  trnth  of  these  rolaa,  oannot  be  de- 
nied, and  it  will  be  well  for  artists  to 
reoolleot  them." 

Hegel  draws  also  from  these  principles  a 
few  rules  for  eompotition.  The  first  con- 
cerns the  eUarntu  at  BDhJocta.  Let  the 
aiiuation  be  easy  to  oomprehend,  and,  as 
far  «•  possible,  explain  itself ;  for  painting 
lacks  the  language  of  words  with  which 
poetry  can  aid  itself  independently  of  its 
other  meana.  Now,  in  order  that  the  aiiu- 
ation may  be  comprebenalble,  external  cir- 
enmstaaoes  do  not  suffice.  Tbe  essential 
thing  Is  the  uotivee,  which  the  artist 
should  be  able  to  place  in  relief,  and  to 
develop  with  taot.  Every  action  presents 
striking  signs,  sensuous  relations,  which 
enn  be  employed  in  the  buppiest  manner, 
at  once  to  eanae  the  subject  to  be  compre- 
hended, and  better  to  obarnoteriie  tbe  per- 
sonages. Hegel  oitee  as  an  example  the 
"  Transfigaration  "  of  Raphael. 

With  what  precedes,  there  ia  connected 
the  manner  of  arranging  the  difierent  parts 
of  a  picture,  the  ordering  and  grouping  of 
Bgnres,  and  the  diatribation  of  objects,  so 
as  to  canse  them  to  contribute  to  tbe  toiol 
effeot. 

A  last  point,  equally  full  of  interest,  and 
whiob  the  author  develops  with  bis  oanal 
sagacity,  is  what  he  calla  charadtrixation, 
or  the  manner  in  which  the  painter  should 
charaoterise  bis  personages.  This  subject 
baa  been  treated  already,  at  least  by  Impli- 
cation, above ;  but  here  it  ia  illuminated 
with  new   light,  by  a  compariaoo  of   tbe 

*  A  remarkable  article  upon  thta  queatlon, 
In  the  book  which  H.  Quizot  hsa  juat  publish- 
ed, entitled  "  Studies  (m  the  Fine  Arts,"  will 
be  read  with  Intereet. 
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oharsoters  of  aDcieot  sonlptare  with  thoie 
of  modern  paialtug.  Hegel  dedaoei  from 
it  new  roles  upon  the  reBpeotive  dom&iti* 
of  Btfttnar;  and  painting.  The  mtumer  of 
charooteriiiug  the  fignrea  leads  to  a  veij 
intereatiiig  digressioD  upon  portrait  punt- 
ing, to  which  he  aoeords  a  verj  high  rank. 

A  portrait,  he  remarks,  is  a  work  of  mrt 
only  BO  far  as  it  ia  stamped  with  the  type 
of  ladiriduality,  as  it  TepreseDts  perfectly 
the  original  ohoracter  of  the  individual,  U 
it  brings  out  the  essential  traits  of  the 
moral  pbjsiognamy.  Henoe,  a  portrait 
may  be  ver;  like  and  iusignifioant ;  while 
ft  simple  sketoh  of  a  few  lines,  which  rep- 
resent  the  simple  image,  bat  tbe  whole  of 
the  character,  is  far  more  truthful.  The 
painter  ought  to  ploee  before  as  the  spirit- 
nol  eense  of  the  figure,  the  permanent  traits 
which  interpret  tbe  character,  the  figure 
fashioned  by  the  spirit.  In  this  senseitbe 
portrait  ought  to  flatter,  or  indiTldualiie ; 
tbe  painter  ought  to  neglect  the  simple  oc- 
oidents  of  nature,  to  reprodaee  what  oen- 
■titutes  the  proper  character  of  the  person 
in  its  inmost  essence,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  its  highest  degree  of  vitality. 

Next  ooma  some  reflections  npon  the 
muiner  in  which  the  painter  ought  to  ap- 
propriate the  characteristics  of  form,  coun- 
tenance, &a.,  to  the  particular  situation  of 
the  personages,  in  order  to  establish  that 


perfect  agreement  between  tbe  external  and 
the  internal,  that  beautiful  harmony  of  the 
physical  and  the  moral,  which  the  great 
masters,  especially  among  the  Italians,  hare 
realised. 

Even  in  gtnrt  painting,  in  foot,  the  orig- 
inality of  the  figures  should  be  each  that 
one  would  be  unable  to  imagine  that  they 
could  ever  have  other  appearance,  other 
traits,  other  expression.  This  is  tbe  true 
mode  of  dtaractmixation. 

This  theory  ends  with  a  general  sketch  of 
the  hUlorie  development  of  painting  since 
itsoammenoements  in  tbe  middle  ages  dowa 
to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  principal  sohooU 
which  the  author  attempts  to  oharaoterjte 
are  the  Byiantine,  the  Italian,  and  the 
Dotcb.  The  remarks  upon  the  Italian 
school  are  full  of  elevation  and  brilliancy. 
The  character  of  the  Dutch  school,  a  snb- 
jeot  already  twice  treated,  furnisbes  to 
him  an  ocoasion  for  joining  high  historic 
considerations  to  a  remarkable  artistic  ap- 
preciation. It  is  wrong  to  say  that  Hegel 
here  exalts  Protestautism  in  art  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Catholicism.  Snob  a  criticism  is 
unjust,  after  the  unreserved  admiration 
which  the  author  baa  just  expressed  for 
the  Italian  school,  which  holds  tbe  first 
rank,  and  seems  to  him  to  mark  the  culmi- 
nating point  in  art. 
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B7A.Bso»ai  AlOoit. 

s  an  image  of  itself,  the  p«rs<m 
s  forth  on  image  of  himself.  And  this  buing  so,  he  con- 
tains in  himself,  bj  conaequenoe,  the  arohetypes  or  caoses  of  tbe  world,  and  these  are 
Ideas.  To  which  wo  may  add:  that  as  the  perfect  most  necessarily  antedate  the  im- 
perfect, unit;  multitude,  the  indivisible  tbe  divisible,  and  that  which  abides  perpetually 
one  and  the  i<anip,  that  which  subsists  in  anoeosing  mutation,  it  follows  that  tbmgs  are 
not  bora  of  baser  natures,  but  that  they  end  in  these ;  and  that  they  originate  in  the 
most  perfect,  the  most  beautiful,  and  tbe  best.  For  it  is  not  possible  that  our  intellect 
should  be  able  to  apprehend  things  equal,  similar,  and  the  like,  and  that  the  Creator  of 
the  world  should  not  contain  in  bims^f  personally  the  essentially  equal,  just,  beantifal 
and  good,  and,  in  short,  everything  which  has  a  universal  and  perfect  Bubsistence,  and 
which,  from  its  rcsidenoe  in  His  deity,  forms  a  link  of  that  luminous  chain  of  Powers 
to  whiob  wo  may  give  properly  the  name  of  Ideas."— 77nwi«  Taylor. 


I.— Ins  AS. 
Tbe  Aneiente  bad  a  happy  conception  of 
mind  in  their  Pantheon  of   Its  Powers. 
They  fabled  these  as  Qods  celestial,  mun- 
dane, infernal,  according  to  their  several 


prerogatives  and  uses.  It  appeiis  their 
ideal  metapbysio  has  not  as  yet  been  sur- 
passed or  superseded  altogether,  as  tbs 
classic  mythology  still  holds  its  high  place 
in  modem  thought  and  the  soltMls  •>  a 


discipline  and  aaltare.  And  for  the  reuon 
that  thanght  in  an  UljinpiaD,  and  tana  & 
natiTe  of  the  oloudlaDd8,¥ihatevMhlBiiiet- 
aph  jaical  pretenaioDR.  ll  ia  odI  j  aa  we  eit 
aloft  that  we  overaM  the  world  below  and 
comprehend  arigbC  its  drift  and  rsvolu- 
tioDS.  Iiion  fnlling  out  of  the  miat,  which 
he  iUioitl;  embraced,  ia  the  Tiaionary  mia- 
takiog  imagea  for  ideaa,  and  thus  paying 
the  coat  in  hia  downfall.  Plumage^  wings 
or  none,  imogiDatioD  or  uoderatandiDg,  the 
fledged  idea  or  the  footed  fnot,  the  Beet 
reasoD  or  slow— theae  diatribute  mankind 
into  thinkers  or  obaerrere.  Only  Genius 
combinea  the  double  gifta  in  harmonious 
proportiona  and  interplay,  poasesaing  the 
mind  entire,  and  is  a  doniien  of  both  hem' 
ispherea.  The  Idealiat  ia  the  trno  Realiat, 
grasping  the  Hubstance  and  not  its  shadow. 
The  man  of  sense  ia  the  viaionary  or  illu- 
eioniat,  fancying  thinga  aa  permanencies 
and  tfaoDghta  aa  fleeting  phantoms.  A 
Ptolemaist  in  theory,  and  earth-bound,  he 
f ears  to  venture  above  his  terra  firma  into 
the  real  firmament  wbereinto  mind  U  fash- 
iooed  to  ipring  and  oommand  the  wide 
proapeot  around. 

"  Thing!  divine  are  not  attuned  by  mortali 

who  understand  body  merely, 
But  onlv  those  who  are  lightly  armed  arrive 

at  the  anmmil." 

Thought  is  the  Mercury ;  and  things  are 
caught  on  the  wing,  and  by  the  flying  spec- 
tator only.  Nature  ia  thought  in  solution. 
Like  a  river  whose  current  ia  flowing  atead- 
ily,  drop  displacing  drop,  particle  following 
particle  of  the  paasing  stream,  nothing 
abides  but  the  spectacle.  So  the  flowing 
world  ia  fashioned  in  the  Idealiat's  viaion, 
and  ia  the  reality  which  to  alowei  wita 
aeema  fixed  in  space  and  apart  from  hia 
thought,  subsisting  in  itself.  But  thought 
works  in  the  changing  and  becoming,  not 
in  the  changed  and  become  j  all  things 
sliding  by  imperceptible  gradations  into 
their  contraries,  the  Cosmos  rising  out  of 
the  chaos  bj  its  agency.  Nothing  abides ; 
all  is  image  and  eipression  out  of  our 
thought. 

So  Speech  represents  the  flowing  essence 
as  sensitive,  transitive;  the  word  signifying 
what  wo  make  it  at  the  moment  of  using, 
but  needing  life's  rounded  esperieaces  to 


unfold  its  manifold  senses  and  shades  of 
meaning.  Definitions,  however  precise, 
fail  to  translate  the  sense.  They  eonfine 
in  defining;  good  for  the  occasion,  but 
leaps  in  the  dark ;  at  best,  gnesses  at  the 
meanings  we  seek ;  parapets  built  in  the 
air,  the  lighter  the  safer ;  mere  ladders  of 
■ound,  whose  rounds  crumble  as  we  tread. 
We  write  as  we  apeak.  The  silence  beara 
away  the  sense,  closing  shape  and  signifi- 
cance from  us.  Here  is  the  mind  facing  its 
image  the  world,  and  wishing  to  see  the 
reflection  at  a  glance,  a  trope.  No.  The 
world  is  but  the  symbol  of  mind,  and 
speech  a  mythology  woven  of  both.  Each 
thing  suggests  the  thought  imperfectly, 
and  though  tie  translatable  only  by  thought. 
Our  standards  are  ideas,  tboae  things  of 
the  mind*  and  originals  of  words. 

Thought's  winged  band 
Marahsla  in  trope  and  tone 
The  ideal  hand. 
Genius  alone 
Holda  fiut  in  eje 
The  fleeing  God- 
Brings  Beauty  nigh — 
Senaea  deacrj 
Footstep*  he  trod, 
Figure*  he  drew. 
Shapes  old  and  new. 
The  fair,  the  true, 
In  loul  and  aod. 

Nature  ia  thought  immersed  in  natter, 
And  seen  differently  as  viewed  from  the 
one  or  the  other.  To  tiie  laborer  it  is  a 
thing  of  mere  uses;  to  the  aeholar  a  symbol 
and  a  muse.  The  same  landscape  ia  not 
the  same  as  seen  by  poet  aod  plowman.  It 
atands  for  material  benefit  to  the  one,  im- 
material to  the  other.  The  artist's  point 
of  view  is  one  of  uses  seen  as  means  of 
beauty,  that  being  the  complement  of  uses. 
Uis  faculties  handle  hia  organs ;  the  bands, 
like  somnambulists,  playing  their  under 
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puti  to  ideu  ;  these,  ag&to,  setriDg  nies 
■tUl  higher.  The  poet,  awftkoned  from  the 
■Imp  of  tbJDgs,  beholds  beaat;  in  easence 
and  torm,  beiDg  tbua  sdmitted  to  the  secret 
of  o&Qsea,  the  laws  of  para  Being. 

The  like  of  Persons.  Every  one's  glue 
reSeots  his  bios.  If  the  thinksr  views  men 
as  troglodytes — like  Plato's  groundlings, 
DDOonseiODB  of  the  ana  shining  overhead ; 
men  of  the  senses,  and  mere  makeweights 
— they  in  turn  prononaae  hini  the  dreamer, 
sitting  aloof  from  human  eonoems,  an  on- 
prodaotive  citiien  and  waate  power  in  the 
world.  Still,  thought  makes  the  world  and 
soataina  it;  atom  and  idea  alike  beinfc  its 
a^nstltnenta.  Nor  oan  thonght,  from  ita 
natarO)  at  onae  become  popular.  It  ie  the 
property  and  delight  of  the  few  fitted  by 
genius  and  onlture  for  disoriminating  troth 
from  adhering  falsehood,  and  of  setting  it 
forth  in  its  simplioity  and  truth  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  the  Ims  favored.  Apart 
by  pursuit  from  the  ma«B  of  mankind,  or 
at  moat  taking  a  separate  and  auburdinate 
part  in  affairs  that  engage  their  sole  atten- 
tion, the  thinker  seems  nselesa  to  all  save 
those  who  can  apprehend  and  avail  tbem- 
aelves  of  his  immediate  labors;  and  the 
less  is  he  known  and  appreciated  as  bis 
studies  are  of  lasting  importance  to  hia 
raoe.  Yet  time  is  just,  and  brings  all  men 
to  the  side  of  thought  as  they  beaome 
familiar  with  Its  practical  benefits,  else 
the  victory  were  not  gained  for  philosophy, 
and  wisdom  justified  in  him  of  her  ehoees 
children. 

Ideas  alone  sapplement  natnre  and  com- 
plement mind.  Our  senaea  neither  satisfy 
oar  sensibility  nor  intellect.  The  mind's 
objects  are  mind  itself;  imagination  the 
mind's  eye,  memory  the  ear,  ideas  of  tbe 
one  imaging  the  other,  and  the  mind  thus 
rounding  its  biBtoryi  And  hence  the  pleas- 
urable pempFctivB  experienced  in  aurvey- 
ing  our  Personality  from  obverse  sides  in 
the  landsoape  of  eiistenoe — culture,  in  ita 
inclusive  sense,  making  the  tour  of  our 
gifts,  and  scquninting  ns  with  oorselves 
and  the  world  we  live  in.  All  men  gain  a 
residence  in  tbe  aensas  and  the  family  of 
natural  things ;  4ew  come  into  poaaesaion 
of  their  better  inheritance  and  home  in 
the  mind— the  PaUoe  of  Powar  and  Pet- 


sonality.  Sons  of  earth  rather  by  prefer- 
ence, and  ehiefiy  emnloaa  for  their  little 
while  of  its  occupancy,  its  honors,  emeli- 
menta,  they  here  pitch  their  tents,  here 
plant  faat  their  hopes,  and  roll  through  life 
they  know  not  whither. 

U.— Umn. 
"  But  aU  the  Godi  we  have  are  in  The  Hiod, 
By  whose  nroportiana  onl^  we  redeem 
Our  thoughts  from  out  ctuifiision,  and  do  led 
The  measure  of  ouraelTea  and  of  our  powtrt, 
And  that  all  happiueis  rcmaini  confined 
Within  the  kingdom  of  this  Breast  of  oim, 
Witliont  whose  bounds  all  that  we  look  on  Ut» 
In  others' J  uriidiction,  others'  powers, 
Out  of  the  circuit  of  our  liberties." — Baiiul. 

Thought  is  the  fonntain  of  Persossl 
power,  and  the  seminary  of  the  Qiftt. 
With  instinct  there  may  be  an  embryo,  bat 
aenae  muat  be  auperindnced  to  constitute 
an  animal — memory,  moral  sentiment,  rea- 
son, imagination,  the  Will,  to  constitute  lbs 
man.  The  mind  ie  the  man,  not  the  oat' 
ward  shape :  all  is  in  the  Will.  The  animi] 
may  mount  to  fanoy  in  the  grade  of  gifui 
but  reason,  imagination,  oonscience,  ehoiet 
— the  mediating,  creative,  ruling  powers- 
belong  to  man  alone.  But  not  to  all  mm, 
save  in  essence  and  possibility.  Men 
properly  traverses  the  hierarchy  of  Oifu 
— spiritual,  intellectual,  moral,  natural, 
animal — hat  oftenest  falls  abort  of  that 
full  possession  and  interplay  enabling  him 
to  hold  free  colloquy  with  all,  giviog  the 
whole  mind  voiae  in  the  dialogue.  Thoi: 
AiJaM  fir 

The  who!  Will  reipoods.  The  Fenoa. 
The  Ought  T  Conidence  "  The  Right 
The  Howl       Imagination  "  The  Idea. 

The  Whj  1       Reaaon  "         The  TruUu 

The  Thui'      Fancy  "         The  Image. 

TheWherel  Understanding"  The  Fact 
The  Oncet  Memory  "  The  Event 
The  Wlilch !    Secae  "         The  Thing. 

The  What)      Instinct  *'         The  Lift* 

*  "  One  would  think  nolhlnit  were  easier  for 
tta  than  to  know  our  own  mind,  discern  what 
was  our  main  icope  and  drift,  and  what  we  pif 
poaed  to  ouraelve*  as  our  end  in  the  eevenl 
occurrencea  of  our  lives.  But  our  thought! 
have  auch  an  obscure,  Implicit  language,  thatit 
ia  the  hardeat  thint  in  the  world  to  make  then 
speak  oat  dialinclly ;  and  for  thia  reaaon  the 
right  method  la  to  give  them  voice  and  accent. 
And  this,  in  our  default,  ia  what  the  philoso- 
pher! endeavor  to  do  to  onr  hand,  when,  hold- 
ing ontakind  of  vocal  looking-glua,  they  dn« 
aound  out  of  onr  breaat,  and  Instrnct  ua  to  per- 
aouate  ouraelvea  in  the  plunest  manner. — 
Lard  SJu^t^^. 


ni^BtMH. 

Natare  doea  not  oontain  the  Perional 
nuD.  He emboiomi natare.  Nor  aball  ths 
natBTalist  BOlve  Life's  Tiddle,  thouf^h  be 
qa&iry  forth  natwe^i  bowela  and  open  the 
spriogs  of  the  material  elements.  Thii  Are 
of  firen,  whois  ashea  are  apeai  man  and 
foel  of  the  flesh,  only  thoaght  ean  anatoh 
from  ttie  eloaded  eseeaoe  of  life  itaelf. 
Man  is  the  nind  with  the  matter  omitted, 
or,  oonveraelj,  the  animal  transflgured  into 
the  human  image  by  the  anfolding  of  his 
Oifta.  Itie  a  ilow  proeeaa;  long  for  tho 
individa^,  longeval  for  the  raee.  Oentu- 
rteSj  millenniada  elapse,  xind  meamrhite 
CraToiliog  with  man,  the  birth  arrested  for 
the  most  part,  or  premature,  the  tranela- 
tlon  from  gem  into  genins  being  trans- 
<9sndental,  ideal,  and  the  embryo  hardly 
delivered  from  tpine  and  oaeipnt  into  face 
and  forehead,  tho  mind  uplifted  and  im- 
personated  in  thought. 

Pare  mind  alone  U  fkoe, 
Bmte  matter  sorbce  all ; 

At  lonli  immGrsed  in  space. 
Ideal  rise,  or  idol  &1L 

IV.— FlBMH. 

The  lapsed  Personaltty,  or  denoe  hvman 
and  divine,  has  played  the  prime  part  in 
laotaphysioal  theology  of  times  pa8t,a«  it 
does  still.  Bat  rarely  has  thought  freed  it- 
self from  the  notion  of  daplioity,  triplieitj, 
nmd  grounded  its  faith  in  the  Idea  of  the 
One  Personal  Spirit,  as  in  Parmenides, 
Pytiiagoras,  Plato,  PloUnns— the  Greek 
geoins  first  mastering  this  problem  of 
p«re  theism,  and  planting  therein  a  faith 
and  oaltus.  If  we  slaim  more  for  the 
Hebrew  thought,  ai  this  rose  to  an  intui- 
tion in  the  mind  of  its  inspired  thinker,  it 
pttssed  away  wi^  hina.  Sinee  Christendom 
throagbout  is  still  mythologising,  rather 
than  thinking  about  his  mixed  attributes; 
divided,  subdivided  into  sects,  lohools  of 
doctrine;  orthodox  TrinitariSn,  hetero- 
dox Arian,  Socinian,  Swedeaborglan,  are 
all  so  immersed  in  their  special  individual- 
ism as  to  be  onable  to  rise  to  the  eomprehen- 
sion  of  the  Personal  One.  Nor,  oonsidering 
tb«  demands  mind  makes  apon  the  senses — 
these  inclining  always  to  idolatry— is  it 
■nrprlsing  that  this  spiriwal  theism,  seek- 
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ingite  symbols  in  pore  thoaght,  without  im- 
age graven  or  eonoeived,  shonld  find  any 
oonsiderabLe  number  of  followers.  Tet  a 
faith  less  anpersensuoiia  and  ideal,  any 
Bohool  of  thought,  code  of  doetrine,  oreed 
founded  on  sabstanoe,  force,  law,  tradi- 
tion, authority,  miTaole,  is  a  covert  super- 
stition, ending  logieally  In  atheism,  neoes- 
•ity,  nihilism,  disowning  alike  personality, 
tree  agency.  This  keystone  of  Pbmok 
wanting  to  the  radtaot  arch  of  haman  be- 
lief, its  parts  laok  coherenee,  support,  and 
we  have  bat  a  ruin  of  rains  in  place  of  the 
heaven- kissing  dome  of  deity- 

When  then  approachest  to  the  One, 
Self  ftvm  thyself  thou  flnt  mnit  free. 

Thy  cloak  duplicity  east  clean  aside, 
And  in  the  Being's  Being  Be. 

Communicable,  but  not  divisible,  th« 
Person  is  the  copula  of  Being,  ffiihont 
which  neither  Qod  were  possible,  nor  nnl- 
verie.  There  were  no  God  for  the  world, 
were  thers  not  the  Qod  immanent  in  every 
part  to  animate  and  uphold  it.  For  only 
where  Spirit  is,  is  there  a  Personal  will, 
reoonciling  opposites,  eitremes  meeting 
and  vanishing  in  The  One  nod  Same — God 
being  God,  beeaase  while  passing  into  tho 
Many  He  yet  abides  one  and  indivisible. 
And  man  is  man  as  partaking  of  His  one- 
ness, this  diitinguishing  him  from  the 
animal,  which,  being  several,  is  incapable 
of  attaining  to  Personality.  If  nature  is 
suflHimit  for  the  animal,  God  alone  is  for 
man,  by  fdlowshtp  with  whom  be  oom- 
pletes  bimielf,  beoomiiig  hereby  united 
with  himself  and  bis  kind.* 

•  "The  flrst  princiidc  of  all  things  is  Living 
Qoodoeaa,  armed  with  Wisdom  and  all-power- 
ful Love.  But  if  a  man's  sonl  be  once  innk 
bf  «Tfl  fate  or  desert,  from  the  seme  of  this 
high  and  heavenly  tmth  into  the  cold  conceit 
that  the  original  of  all  lies  either  in  ihufSlng 
chance  or  in  the  stark  root  of  unknowine  na- 
tare  and  brute  necessity,  all  the  subtle  coids  of 
reason,  without  the  timely  recovery  of  that 
divine  torch  within  the  hidden  spirit  of  bis 
heart,  will  never  be  able  to  draw  him  out  of 
that  abhorred  pit  of  atheism  and  infidelity.  So 
much  better  is  innocencyand  pieQ'  than  lubtlo 
argument,  and  sincere  devotion  than  curioos 
dispute.  But  contemplations  concerning  the 
dry  essence  of  the  Godhead  have  for  the  most 

Cbeen  most  confosing  Ad  uosstlsfkctoij. 
better  is  it  to  drink  of  the  blood  of  the 
grape  than  to  bite  the  root  of  the  grape,  to 
smell  the  rose  Uiau  to  chew  the  stalk.  And 
blessed  be  God,  the  meanest  of  men  are  o^a- 


V— Choicb. 
The  Gods  descend  always  in  the  libe- 
ncBa  of  men,  nnd  ascending  transfigure  the 
man  into  their  Personal  likeness.  Man 
descending  beloK  himself,  debases  and  dis- 
figures this  image,  transforming  it  into  the 
-shape  of  demon  and  braCe.  As  b;  cfaoioe 
bo  leaps  upwards,  so  by  choioe  he  lapses 
downwards  and  divides  himself.  Yet, 
while  free  to  oboose,  be  oannot  sink  him- 
self beneath  himself  absolutely,  sinee  his 
beneath  subsists  by  bis  election  only.  His 
ohoiCBB  free  or  fetter;  they  elevate  or  de- 
base, deify  or  demonize  his  humanity. 
Superior  to  alt  forces  is  a  spirit  within, 
doing  or  defying  all  determinations  of  his, 
and  holding  him  fast  to  the  consequences. 
Obeying  its  dictates  or  disobeying,  frees  or 
binds.  It  has  golden  chains  for  tbe  good, 
for  others  iron.  Love  is  its  soft,  yet  mighty 
curb ;  freedom  its  easy  yoke ;  fate  its  fetter. 


VI . CONSCIBMCE. 

There  is  no  appeal  from  the  decisions  of 
this  High  Coart  of  Dnty  in  the  Breast.  The 
Ought  is  the  Must  and  the  Inevitahle.  One 
may  misinterpret  the  voice,  ma;  deliberate, 
disobey  the  oommandment,  hat  cannot  es- 
cape the  consoqaonces  of  his  election.     Tbe 

ble  of  tbe  former, 
latter;  and  the  less, 
those  that  have  busied  themselves  that  nay 
have  not  on];  seemed  strange  to  most  men, 
but  even  repugnant  to  one  another.  But  we 
should  in  ebarity  refer  this  to  the  natnre  of  the 
pigeoa'i  neck  ttian  to  mistake  and  contradiction. 
One  and  the  same  ol^ect  in  nature  affords 
many  different  aspects.  And  God  is  inflnitelj 
various  and  simple;  like  a  circle,  indifferent 
whether  Jiou  suppose  it  of  ons  uniform  line, 
or  an  infinite  number  of  angles.  Wherefore  it 
is  more  safe  to  admit  all  possible  perfections 
of  God  than  nuhlj  to  deny  what  appears  not 


I  from  our  particular  posture.  — ffeary 


deed  decides.  Nor  is  the  Conacienoe  ap- 
peased till  swifter  or  slower  our  deserts  ue 
pronODDCed — The  welcome  "well  done," 
or  the  dread  "  depart." 

"  'Tia  vain  to  flee  till  gentk  Mercy  show 
Ber  tieller  eye.  Tbe  farther  off  we  go 
The  swing  of  Justice  deals  the  mightier  blow." 

Only  the  repentingoonsoioasnees  of  free- 
dom abused  restores  the  lost  holiness,  re- 
deems from  the  guilty  lapse — the  sin  that 
separating  from  the  One  revealed  the  fear- 
ful Doublenesi  within,  opening  the  yawning 
pit  down  which  ws  itambled,  to  beoone 
the  prey  of  the  undying  worm. 

"  Meek  love  alone  dotb  wash  our  ills  mway." 

Til.— Instihct. 
With  love  enough,  knowledge  were  use- 
less. It  comes  in  defect  of  love.  Exhaost- 
less  in  its  sources,  love  supersedes  knowl- 
edge, being  the  proper  intetleet  of  Spirit 
and  spring  of  intuition — Ood  being  Very 
God,  because  Bis  love  absorbs  all  knowl- 
edge and  contains  His  Godhead.  Enowing 
without  loving  is  decease  from  love  and 
lapse  from  pure  Intellect  into  Sense. 
Knowledge  is  not  enough.  Tbe  more 
knowledge,  the  deeper  the  depths  left  un- 
sounded, tbe  more  exacting  our  faith  in 
the  impossibility  of  knowing.  Greater 
than  our  faith,  our  instinct  feels  after  its 
objects,  if  haply  by  groping  in  the  darkness 
of  our  ignorancewe  may  fathom  its  sources. 
"  Although  no  man  knoweth  the  spirit  of  s 
man  save  the  spirit  within  him,  yet  is 
there  something  in  him  that  not  even  bis 
spirititself  k&owotb.  Onlyas  thoubeestic, 
thou  seest  it."  If  the  divine  instinct  stirred 
not  within  the  spirit,  how  could  we  appre- 
hend divinity  or  comprehend  ourselves  ? 
"WHO  placed  thee  here,  did  something  tba 
Which  now  can  tell  thee  news." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

or    Tint    THIOKIIB    OK    THB    BUBJKCT    OF    DI«- 
TIKCTIOK, 

MaDj  important  themes  have  been  touch- 
ed upon  io  our  previoaa  eight  chnptera.  Of 
the  aperjuei  exhibited,  I  conaider  those  of 
chapter  It.,  on  Self- Determination;  cbnpter 
'  Til.,  00  Comprehetuion  and  Idea;  chapter 
Tiii.,  OD  The  True  Actuality,  to  be  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  specultttire  in- 
sight. Hoping  that  the  reader  nho  has 
had  the  patience  to  accompanj  me  hitbetto 
will  DOW  keep  oleartj  in  mind  the  results 
of  thoie  three  ohaptcTS,  1  ask  bim  in  this 
chapter  to  take  note  of  some  important 
eoDseqaencea  whioh  fotloirfrom  those  doc- 
All  philosophy,  indeed,  every  form  of 
knowing,  is  conversant  with  the  seizing  of 
diitinctiom.  To  find  the  permanent  dis- 
tinction, is  to  find  the  firet  principle.  Let 
ne  therefore  proceed  to  examine  the  general 
enbject  of  diitinetion  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  already  establiahed. 

I. — Priluhhirt  Discussion. 

There  are  three  possible  theories  00  the 
subject  of  distinotion.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Eleatio  Theory,  which  says : 

1.  "Beinj;  alone  is, and  nothing  is  not"; 
there  is  only  identity,  and  distinotion  does 
not  truly  exist.     The  One  is,  the  Many  are 

Bat  though  Xenopbanes  saw  "naught 
but  the  One  and  All,"  and  Parmeuidea  as- 
HBited  that  the  Many  only  arose  through 
erroneous  thinking  (through  ""apifuon"), 
yet  Zeno  found  it  necessary  to  show  up 
"the  many"  as  self- contradictory,  and 
hence  impossible. 

Tet  tbroagh  Che  concept  of  the  totality 
which  Heraolitns  leads  to  by  aniting  the 
negative  element  to  the  positive,  from  which 
it  bad  been  dirempted  by  the  Eleatics — who 
were  the  first  pure  tkmken,  i.  e.  the  first  to 
free  thought  from  all  traces  of  a  sensnous 
or  empirioal  content — philosophy  arrived  at 


Atomum,  whioh  is  the  basis  of  the  "com- 
mon sense"  view  of  the  present  day.  This 
holds  that : 

2.  Each  somewhat  is  distinct  from  all 
others,  and  identical  vith  itself  alone.  "Ex 
nihilo  nihil  Jit."  Identity  remains  identity, 
and  is  distinct  from  difference ;  the  two 
never  mingle;  distinction  cannot  be  Cdd- 
oelled.  The  "laws  of  tbongbt,"  which 
state  the  conviction  of  thid  stage  of  con- 
BCioasnesa,  are  developed  in  Formal  Logic. 
Nctbing  can  possibly  have  more  plausi- 
bility at  first  sight  than  this  view  of  din- 
s' The  third  theory  is  the  Speculative- 
It  holds  that  self-determination  le  the  ulti- 
mate principle  of  thought,  as  well  as  of 
Being,  and  hence  it  sees  distinction  arise 
in  the  process  of  self -identification,  and, 
conversely,  identity  in  the  act  of  self -dis- 
tinction. Bath  are  involved  in  the  same 
process.  This  is  the  concept  of  the  Uni- 
venal,  and,  historically,  its  first  appearance 
is  found  with  Anazagoraa,  although  it  was 
not  till  after  the  unfolding  of  its  negative 
phases  by  the  Sophista,  and  the  seizing  of 
its  affirmative  side  by  Socrates,  that  its 
infinite  significance  as  the  solvent  of  all 
problems  was  exhibited  by  Plato. 

The  generic  term  Distinction  includes 
three  forms :  (a)  Diferenee,  whioh  is  the 
most  ''indifferent"  form,  that  of  mere  di- 
versity or  variety,  and  involving  mere  like- 
ness and  nnlikeness;  (b)  Opponfton,  which 
is  the  distinction  of  conlTarits,  polarity; 
(c)  Contradiction,  which  is  diatinction  in 
its  absolute  form,  the  form  of  lelf-relation. 
The  Pythagoreans  mention,  In  their  list 
of  categories,  the  two  first  of  these  forms, 
bat  make  no  mention  of  the  third.  They 
did  not  reach  that  consoiouaneaa  of  the 
nature  of  the  negative  or  dialectic  element 
which  is  implied  in  a  system  that  traces  all 
distinction  to  its  root,  and  finds  tbat  dis- 
tinction becomes  identity  at  its  highest 
tension,  which  is  that  of  ^{/'-distinction  or 
contradiction.  This  demands  at  onr  hands 
a  full  exposition. 
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All  dlstinstion  oriiinatu  in  rdalion. 
Beiio«,  the  form  of  tboaght  whieb  notes 
dislinotioii  fs  rtJUclion,  That  thia  ia  a 
necesiBij  form  of  knowing,  and  that  rela- 
tivity  fa  a  form  pertaining  to  ererjthing 
objeotive,  is  the  reealt  of  tbe  doetrine  de- 
veloped in  chapter  t!.,  on  Mediation.  For 
tbe  present,  bowerer,  ve  may  rest  the  case 
on  its  own  merits;  and  without  considering 
tbe  "irhenoe"  of  the  same,  we  shall  taks 
the  eonoept  of  Identity,  aa  carreMtly  held, 
and  see  what  will  eome  of  it. 

I.  The  immediate  form  of  distinotion  is 
abstract  identity  and  differenoe. 

"A  la  A  ;'*  this  is  given  as  the  form  of  the 
Principle  of  Identity.  This  does  not  mean 
that  A  is  B,  C,  or  D,  or  that  etetytbing  is 
identical  with  eTorytbing  else,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  every  thing  is  identical  with  itself 
alone.  A  is  not  non-A.  Benee,  tbe  prin- 
ciple states  likewise  the  difference  of  each 
thing  from  all  else. 

The  comparison  by  which  this  differenoe 
is  disooTered  is  an  arbitrary  one  made  by 
me,  and  ts  not  anything  implied  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  object,  as  it  is  when  I  speak  of 
heat  or  cold,  sweet  or  sour,  light  or  dark, 
heavy  or  light,  to. — distinctions  which  Im- 
ply their  oppOBltes.  This  first  form  of 
distinction  ii,  therefore,  not  an  essential 
one,  but  if  we  examine  It  attentively,  we 
shall  see  that  it  will  become  each. 

(a)  A  la  not  B,  C,  or  D;  it  is  different 
from  or  unlike  them.  How  does  It  differ? 
It  cannot  differ  naivenally  unless  it  ex- 
clades  every  predioate  of  the  others.  If 
there  is  no  likeoess,  no  common  groand, 
then  A  cannot  be  a  determined  belog,  for 
the  othera  (B,  C,  D,  &c.)  must  possess  one 
or  both  of  its  elements,  i.  e.  they  must 
contain  being,  or  determination,  or  both. 
Hence,  if  A  is  absolutely  nnlike  B,  both 
mnst  be  pure  simples,  one  of  which,  as  the 
vttitnatvm  of  abstraction,  is  called  pure 
being,  and  the  other  pure  nought.  But  aa 
snob,  they  are  hopelessly  indietioguisbable, 
for  they  are  the  same  abstraotion.  We 
may  tberefore  safely  affirm  that  difference 
can  only  subsist  where  there  is  an  identity 
posited. 

We  shall  say,  then,  that  A  is  like  B,  C, 


and  D,  in  the  higher  genera,  or  at  leut  is 
tbe  (ummwm  genu*. 

(b)  A  is,  therefore,  like  B  in  ons  ruptet, 
and  unlike  it  in  another  respect. 

The  respect  in  which  A  Is  like  B,  ii  ns* 
like  the  respect  in  whioh  it  is  itnJib  B. 
Therefore  the  differenoe  falls  wholly  in  A; 
and 

(c)  In  BO  far  as  A  is  like  B,  it  is  diffcrM 
from  itself  as  unlike  B. 

Our  object  has  become  a  eelf-oppotcd. 
We  see  by  this  that  simple  differenoe  (fiJK- 
new  and  ■utdiktnei*)  rests  npon  qppehtiss, 
i.  e.  upon  euential  dittinelioa. 

2.  Essential  distinotion  or  oppoiilieii 
must  underlie  and  render  possible  all  dif- 
ferencee  of  whatever  ohar&eter.  Tbi*  ii 
oar  resolt.  Is  this  form  of  distinction  tli« 
nltimate  ?     An  examination  will  decidt. 

The  two  sides  of  opposition  are  esIM 
positive  and  negative.    They  are  ths  "con- 

(o)  The  posittee  is  suoh  only  throngli  iti 
relation  to  the  negaHve,  The  same  reUtin 
natnre  belongs  to  the  negative.  A,  aa  lh« 
opposite  of  B,  finds  its  limit  in  B;  so,  Um, 
the  limit  of  B  is  in  A. 

(6)  If  A  is  what  it  is  throngh  B,  then  B 
determines  A  in  so  far  aa  A  is  A,  So,likt- 
wiae,  A  is  the  determiner  of  B  in  so  fsrti 
B  ts.  Grasp  thla  tbonght  together,  and  wt 
bare :  1.  A  determines  B,  i,  e.  It  oooiti- 
tntes  B  what  It  ia ;  but  since  B  detemiisei 
A  again,  we  have  the  determination  thii 
proceeded  from  A  turned  back  npon  A 
through  B.  2,  Henee,  A  determines  itself 
throngh  determining  B. 

(e)  Therefore,  opposition  rests  npon  sttf- 
detenninatlon.  The  determination  «liicli 
proceeds  from  either  side  retnms  to  llisl 
side,  and  Is  the  detenniaation  of  that  aide. 
Thns  we  have  simply  a  circular  moTement, 
one  half  of  which  is  called  positive,  sad 
the  other  half  negative.  Either  of  tbm 
forms  (positive  or  negative)  grasped  iniu 
entire  compass  inclndes  the  other. 

3.  Self-determination,  seised  in  its  )■- 
mediateness,  is  contradiction.  Bat  it  ii 
the  basis  of  all  distinction.  Simple  dtfo- 
enoe  rednoes  when  examined  to  antitbtsiii 
antithesis  can  only  abide  where  thsie  ii 
■elf-negativity  or  contradiction. 

With  tbi*  ve  see  what  the  general  oondi- 
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ttoni  of  rdatimty  ire,  Ralativity  U  neg- 
klivity,  ud  whsn  traced  oat  oomea  baok 
•gkin  to  itaelf. 

CoQtredietioa,  or  selt-negttiTit;,  bai  the 
following  ob*ieuH  ohatiMiteristies: 

(a)  The  reUtlon  of  the  oegtliTe  to  itaelf 
is  ono  of  identity; 

(A)  But  ainse  it  is  »  negativt,  it  prodnoea 
distinction  bj  the  SBoie  relation. 

(c)  Henoo,  in  its  oontradiotioD  it  pre- 
airvea  itaelf,  kod  ia  its  own  groand. 

{Rtmark.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to 
note  that  thia  fona  of  diatinotioo  (aelf- 
determiiimtion  or  oontrediction)  ahowa  na 
the  nature  of  the  previoua  forma.  In  mere 
difference,  ve  aeiied  only  the  extremea  of 
the  prooesa.  Thia  is  the  most  anperfiaial 
intelleetsal  prooeae.  Ia  aeiiing  oootrariea, 
we  arriTe  at  a  maeh  more  profound  appre- 
benaioa  of  the  total  morepent  whioh  ia 
ioTcWed  in  all  diatinotion.  The  tdf-rda- 
(£«n  of  the  neg&tite  to  itaelf  ia  aeiied  u 
th4,  potUive;  the  negatiog — diatluotion- 
prodaoing— phaae  of  the  aame  mOTement  ia 
seised  aa  the  negative.  Bnt  when  arrived 
&t  the  oomprehenaion  (or  grasping  together) 
of  the  entile  prooeaa,  we  aee  the  whole  as 
one  indi?idaal  in  the  form  of  aelf-deterni' 
■nation  or  contradiction.  Some  will  be 
dispoaed  to  eouaider  the  term  eojitradiclion 
inapplicable  here;  hot  it  mast  be  oonfeeaed 
that  it  t«  an  appropriate  name  for  the  pro- 
ceaC)  if  viewed  from  one  of  it*  aides.  "A.," 
■eiied  aa  a  aomewhat  identical  with  itaelf, 
ia  found  to  be  a  mere  phaae  of  a  total  which 
inolades  B,  or  the  opposite  of  A.  The  total 
ia  the  trae  being  of  A  and  B,  and  in  it  both 
«re  oanoelled,  for  it  is  their  negative  tinity. 
We  May  aay,  therefore,  that  the  true  being 
of  A  le  Ita  deatrnotioa  (non-being,  or  being- 
oanoelled  by  ite  negative  anityi-the  total). 
Heaoe,  aeiting  oat  with  any  given  esist- 
enoe— A,  we  may  assert  of  it  that  A  and 
not-A  (nol-A  being  its  potentiality)  are  one 
being.) 

ni. — Tb«  **Law>  of  Tboooht." 
It  ia  Bcareely  neoeasary  to  call  apeoial 
attention  to  the  abstract  natare  of  the  prin- 
oiplea  set  np  by  Formal  Logio  aa  the  laws 
of  tbongtat.  Bat  their  diaouasion  properly 
falla  in  (his  chapter.     I  ahall  thereforo 


point  oat  some  of  the  most  obvloni  defeota 
in  each  principles. 

1.  They  are  abstract,  and  only  state  one 
phaae  of  the  totality  of  an  object.  They, 
moreover,  are  baaed  open  (ho  imago-makiog 
kind  of  thought  which  looks  upon  all  truths 
M  dead  results,  and  never  aa  living  pro- 
ceasea.  For  this  reason,  all  mystieiam  ha* 
the  greatest  abhorrenee  of  (hem,  and  con- 
demna  ayatematie  procedure  Ajr  medii*  of 
mch  laiBi  in  the  atrongeat  manuer.  (Swe- 
denborg,  in  the  ^notations  printed  on  pagea  . 
19-21  of  thia  volume,  refers  to  formal  meta- 
physio  boilt  np  on  aaah  abatract  prinoiples, 
as  the  opposite  of  the  true  speculative  which 
he  ealls  "divine  knowledge"  and  "revela- 
tion.") When  the  mind  rises  out  of  the 
eensaous  habit  of  viewing  things  aa  true  in 
their  iaclated  iodepeii/lence,  and  comes  to 
aee  that  interdependence  obtains  among 
snch  things — then  It  ia  Uiat  a  anspleion 
of  the  inadequacy  of  these  forma  gaina 
B(rength,  and  formal  logio  (alls  into  disre- 
pnto.  Tbose  who  still  cnltivateit,  endeavor 
to  make  it  apply  to  propoaitiona  by  diatinc- 
tiona  of  quahlifieaUon  in  the  anbject  and 
predicate.  But  each  labors  tend  more  and 
more  to  rednoe  all  speech  to  a  tautology. 

"  The  roae  ia  red,"  when  oorreoted  accord- 
Ing  to  the  principle  of  oontradiction,  so  as 
to  axctnde  all  trace  of  contradiction,  will 
read  thus :  "  The  roae,  in  so  far  as  red,  ia 
a  ted  rose."  For  it  is  evident  that  the 
identity  expressed  by  "is"  between  "rose" 
and  "red"  ia  not  intended.  There  ia  no 
mending  of  a  sensuona  or  reHective  form 
of  expression  so  as  to  make  it  capable  of 
holding  truth  (or  the  univeraal).  A  single 
proposition  ia  not  adequate  to  contain  a 
atatement  of  the  total ;  it  therefore  reqairea 
several  propositions,  mutually  restrictive, 
combined  into  a  system. 

2.  The  prinoiple  of  Identity  aaserta  that 
every  somewhat  is  identical  with  itself. 
This  makes  oat  every  somewhat  a  total  in 
itself.  It  ia  evident  that  this  prinoiple  can- 
not apply  to  anything  finite  or  dependent; 
to  anything,  in  short,  whioh  oomea  nnder 
onr  obaervation  in  thia  vorld.  Take  thia 
stone,  for  example;  ita  being  Involves  wide 
relations  to  the  solar  system ;  ita  being  ia 
eomplicatedwitb  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water. 
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Let  theae  reUtiODB  develope,  and  it  omm- 
blea  to  dirt,  and  is  a  stooe  no  longer; 
hence,  the  naaertion  of  it«  trna  or  total 
being  destroja  its  preaent  individuality 
oonpletelj.  So  if  we  take  the  principle  of 
oontradiotion :  "the  aomewhat  cannot  be 
itaelf  and  not  itaelf  at  the  aame  time";  we 
have  to  denj  its  application  to  dependent 
beinga.  For  that  which  haa  it«  limit  in 
another  is  bo  involved  that  we  maj  aaaert 
that  prtcaily  in  that  retpeel  in  which  it  is 
itaelf,  it  ia  not  itself  at  the  aame  time.  For 
the  limit  which  givea  it  its  individualitj  ia 
at  the  aame  time  its  negation  or  other- 
being. 

liikewiae,  in  all  processes  we  have  to  set 
aside  aneh  abstract  principles.  All  forms 
of  motion  embody  contradiction,  and  bence 
are  allowed  to  be  inooneeivable  bj  meta- 
pbysiciaoa  or  formal  logicians. 
Motion, 

{a)  A  body  cannot  move  where  it  is,  for 
it  is  there  already. 

(6)  Mor  can  it  UOTB where  it  is  notj 

(c)  Therefore  it  cannot  more  at  all. 
Change. 

(a)  Any  somewhat  is  either  in  one  con- 
diiion  or  another. 

(b)  If  it  is  in  any  one  condition,  it  is  not 
changing— nor,  likewise,  if  it  is  already  in 
another. 

(c)  Therefore  there  can  be  no  change. 

Death. 

(a)  This  being  cannot  die,  for  there  is 
no  middle  ground  between  life  and  death. 

(6)  Therefore  it  ia  either  alive  or  dead. 

(c)  Hence,  there  can  be  no  transition 
from  one  state  to  the  other. 

[The  reader  will  remember  thia  argument 
in  Plato.] 

Take  the  most  general  form  of  process: 
The  Beeoming. 

{a)  It  (a  somewhat)  either  is  or  ia  not. 

(6)  If  it  already  is,  there  is  no  becoming; 
if  it  is  not,  there  is  likewise  no  becoming. 

(e)  Ergo,  4o. 

In  the  same  way  oonseionsneac  can  be 
proved  to  have  no  existence ;  Herbert  Spen- 
cer has,  in  fact,  proved  its  impossibility. 
T_  What  do  these  principles  apply  to?  They 


do  not  apply  to  any  prooeases ;  they  do  not 
apply  to  any  finite  or  dependent  beings ; 
they  do  not  hold  of  any  being  that  has  an 
eaaential  relation  to  anything  elae ;  in  fine, 
they  cannot  apply  to  anything  phenonuttal. 
The  phenomenal  ia  that  which  esiats  ODt- 
side  of  its  true  self  (its  noDmenon). 

Do  they  apply  to  tbe  totality?  The  to- 
tality doa  remain  a  elf- Identical,  bat  it  does 
so  through  self-diatinotion.  Henoe,  tbe 
prinoiple  of  oontrsdiotion  is  a  fragment  of 
the  trne  concrete  law,  which  should  state: 
"That  only  is  true  which  ia  self- identical 
in  its  non-being,  or,  in  short,  is  self-deter- 
mined." Such  a  being  is  the  nniversa] 
and  abiding,  for  every  limitation  of  it  ia  a 
continuation,  every  negation  an  afErma- 
tiOD,  every  refutation  a  proof  of  it.  It  is 
Spinoia's  ^'Infifiitiim  aelu  vet  raftonu." 

3.  The  Principle  of  Contradiction  taken 
in  a  universal  sense  refutes  itself: 

(o)  Being  is  not  non-being. 

(6)  By  this  all  determined  being  is  dis- 
tinguished into  being -t-determinatioa,  for 
all  determination  is  negation,  and  hence 

(c)  Henoe,  we  are  carried  at  once  to 
the  tillimalum  of  abstraction — pure  being, 
which  is  the  some  as  nought,  or  tbe  pore 
void. 

But  the  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle, 
when  taken  universally,  cancels  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Contradiction,  although  it  is  at  the 
same  time  founded  on  that  principle. 

It  says  in  general  terms  :  "A  is  either  B 
or  not  B."  But  A  is  not  B ;  henoe,  to  as- 
aect  B  of  A,  at  all,  is  to  contradict  the  prin- 
ciple of  identity. 

(a)  A  Is  either  B  or  not-B,  i.  e.  B  ex- 
cludes not-B. 

(6)  Bat  since  A  is  not  B,  B  excludes  A, 
and  oonsequcotly, 

(c)  A  ia  excluded  from  itself  by  predi- 
cating B  of  it. 

Practically  conaidered,  the  principle  of 
Eioluded  Middle  is  directed  against  all 
forms  of  change  and  synthesis.  Could 
we,  however,  look  at  the  aniverae  as  eom- 
posed  of  unchitngeable  finite  beings,  still, 
so  long  aa  a  multiplicity  of  determinations 
belonged  to  each,  this  principle  could 
not  apply.    No  one  would  ever  thiak  of 
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appljing  tbe  principle  of  oontntdtotion  if 
he  regitTded  thinga  as  phenomenKl,  t>  e>  M 
outside  of  their  trae  being.  It  is  onlj  when 
we,  for  praotiaal  parpoaea,  regard  things  &g 
liied — Ba  having  pennuient  being,  jnat  a« 
tliey  are — that  we  regard  them  as  self- 
identical,  and  u  not  oontradiatorj.  Thus 
it  ia  not  in  our  rational  ootuoioasaeM,  bat 
in  onr  first  stagaa  of  reSeotion,  that  we 
■pplj  these  principles.  We  abstract  from 
the  oonorete  abject  before  na,  and  applj 
the  principle  to  the  abatraotion  which  wo 
have  made.  Snch  a  prooedare  is  all  well 
enough  until  we  undertake  to  know  the 
Conoreta,  in  and  for  itself.  Then  we  have 
lo  leave  tbese  abatract  principles  for  prin- 
ciples as  oonerote  as  the  truth  itself.  No 
tbatraction  holds  when  wa  applj  to  it  the 
"Form  of  Eternity."  Truth  does  not  need 
"different  poinU  of  viae"  to  aaTe  it  from 
cuntradictioD ;  ita  Negative  Unity  diesolrea 
all  distinction  in  ita  reaistless  meDatruum, 


and  rays  forth  creatlvelj  tfaroagh  the  same 
negative  self-relation.  Formal  Logic  and 
Formal  Metaphjsic  can  never  seiae  any- 
thing in  ita  gei^eiii,  but  always  goes  behind 
one  phase  merely  to  posit  tbe  aame  identi- 
cal distinction  over  and  over  again;  it  holds 
that  "  like  prodnoes  like,"  and  that  dia- 
tinction  domea  from  distinction  and  oan- 
DOt  be  oanoelled.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe 
Speculative  Inaigbt  aluayi  regards  the  pro- 
eeaa, — aees  all  things  in  their  genesis,  and 
tbaa  can  comprehend  ayntliesis  as  well  a* 
analysis.  It  does  not  need  to  keep  some 
distinction  "  on  hand  for  seed,"  fearing, 
leat  it  come  to  tbe  assistance  of  the  world 
with  snoh  principles  at  "Ex  nihito  nihUJit," 
and  the  "Eternity  of  Matter  and  Foroe," 
that  it  oan  never  coniprehend  tbe  phenom- 
ena therein.  It  ia  aware  that  be  who 
would  seiie  the  world  rationally,  and  be 
present  at  ita  creation,  must  first  ascend 
into  the  creative  thought. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  OF  BAAIXER  PROM  HBGEL. 

[We  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  communication  from  Profesaor  Earl  Rosen- 
krani.  Aside  from  the  curiosity  naturally  awakened  to  hear  the  words  of  tbe  philosopher 
who  has  occupied  for  nearly  forty  years  the  chair  formerly  occupied  by  Kani,  the  subject 
itself  is  one  of  special  interest,  partionlarly  in  the  present  connection,  as  it  is  discussed 
n  several  articles  of  this  number.    We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Davidson  for  the  translation. 


-Edi 
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To  the  President  of  the  Phihte^hicol  Soei- 

etyofSt.  LouU: 

At  tbe  end  of  the  third  nnmber  of  the 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  there 
appears  a  letter  from  Dr.  Uofimann,  Pro- 
fessor at  Wiiriburg,  wherein  be  recommends 
tbe  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Frani  von 
Baader.  Dr.  Uoffmann  is  now  the  most 
diatiognisbed  representative  of  this  philos- 
ophy. With  great  personal  sacrifices,  with 
admirable  perseveranoe,  with  genuine  en- 
thusiasm, he  has  made  himself  its  apostle, 
and  has  brought  out  a  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  his  master,  which  deserves  to 
be  called  a  model.  In  the  above  mentioned 
communication  to  you,  Mr.  President,  be 
has  bad  the  kindness  to  make  reference  to 
a  work  of  mine —  The  Scitnce  of  the  Logi- 
cal Idea — in  terms  of  distinction,  for  which 
I  cannot  be  otherwise  than  grateful  to  him. 
When,  however,  he  places  it  in  such  a  rela- 
tion to  Baader^e  philosophy  as  to  give  tbe 


impression  that  I,  a  Hegelian,  had  come 
UDUSually  close  to  it,  I  feel  myself  com- 
pelled to  remark  that  I  have,  in  part  1.,  pp. 
330  sqq.  of  my  work,  drawn  a  perfectly 
definite  distinction  between  myself   and 

Permit  me,  Mr,  President,  in  a  few  words 

to  state  aa  clearly  as  possible  tbe  grounds 
of  this  distinction. 

1.  1  have  endeavored,  iu  my  logic,  to 
combat  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  in 
the  school  of  Hegel  between  the  concept 
of  opposition  and  that  ol  contradiction. 
Every  opposition,  oppositio,  may  become  a 
contradiction,  repugnantia,  but  in  itself  it 
is  not  necessarily  one.  It  ia  not  a  contra- 
diction when  1  aay  that  the  homeu  speoiea 
ia  oppoaed  to  itself  in  the  difference  be- 
tween woman  and  man,  or  that  the  state  ia 
opposed  to  itself  in  tbe  diatinotion  between 
government  and  governed,  and  so  on. 

2.  Opposition    becomes    con  trad  iotio* 

!ilc 
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when  things,  In  tbemselTea  oppMed,  idbd- 
ifeat,  instead  of  thalr  proper  unity,  tfaa 
diremptioo  thereof.  Thia  posaibilitj  is 
DoeeMAr;,  but  the  tetnaliuitioii  of  it  is 
nooideotal. 

3.  If  this  aotnalisatlon  takee  place,  the 
exiitenoe  will  either  (a)  be  dostioyed  \>j 
the  diremption,  or  (b)  overcome  the* diremp- 
tion,  and  reinstate  itself  in  the  barmoniotu 
unity  of  opposites:  u,  for  example,  the 
Uoion  has  juet  done  in  the  reoonstraotfOD 
of  its  Constitation  agaiast  the  insnrreation 
of  the  SontheRi  States. 

Hence,  contradiction,  as  a  phenomenOD, 
nay  have  (a)  a  merely  negatiTC,  or  {b)  a 
positive  resalt. 

Therefore,  in  the  ooneept  «f  the  negative, 
the  deBtmolive  and  tM  productiTe  direc- 
tions  must  be  diatlngoisbeil.  It  is  plain 
that  rftong  with  the  concept  of  the  true,  the 
concept  of  the  false  is  neoeeaarily  given 
(esrvm  index  tut  et  fain,  as  Spiaoia  says) 
with  that  of  life,  that  of  disease,  wiib  that 
of  the  beantifal,  that  of  nglinese,  with  that 
of  good,  that  of  evil ;  bvt  it  is  also  plain 
that  the  true,  life,  the  beaatifnl,  the  good, 
are  the  absolute,  the  positive  conditions  of 
the  false,  disease,  oglinesa,  the  evil,  re- 
■peotively.  They  are  thepriw*  of  the  nega- 
tive forms  of  their  existence,  which  are,  as 
exieteooes,  aoel  dental. 

Now,  I  have  endeavored,  in  the  doctrine 
of  contradiction  a*  well  as  in  the  dootrine 
of  the  negative,  to  deduce  and  to  eiplain 
all  the  poeaible  forms  of  the  negative  as  a 
moment  of  the  evolntion  of  the  idea.  In 
eonoection  with  this,  I  have,  in  certain 
points,  in  the  concepts  of  nsuTpatJon,  of 
degradation,  of  monstrosity,  approximated 
to  Herr  von  Baader;  bat  as  regards  the 
method  in  which  he  derives  snch  forms 
originally  from  a  "Fall"  which  he  supposes 
to  lie  away  beyond  the  origin  of  the  world 
— from  a  hypothetical  spirit-world — I  have 
3SSDmed  a  position  of  decided  opposition. 
J  have  always  oombatted  the  main  doctrine 


of  Baadet,  whioh  holds  to  a  twofold  Nature: 
a  Nature  in  God,  whiob  is  snpposfrd  to  be 
wtthont  matter,  and  a  Natnre  which  waa 
prodaeed  in  time  and  space,  as  matter, 
only  through  the  Fall ;  for  I  have  no  idea 
of  an  immaterial  Nature,  nor  can  I,  in  (be 
□niversalitj  of  law  whiob  the  stadj  tA 
Nature  discovers  to  ns,  find  any  ground 
for  believing  in  a  diabolic  prodnotion  of  it> 
In  a  skeptioaJ  investigation,  entitled  7^ 
TVont/fjruration  oflfatvrt,  (in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  my  Stadies,  1839,  pp.  155-304,)  I 
have  gone  into  some  detail  on  this  sabjeet; 
in  1853, 1  published  a  work  with  the  sane 
tendency,  vis. :  Th»  JEtthetiei  of  the  Ugbf,         \ 

Mystioal  Logie  says,  for  example,  that 
life  is  a  oontradiotion  of  the  concept  of 
death ;  I  say.  Death  is  the  opposition  im- 
manent in,  and  necessary  to,  the  ooneept 
of  life.  All  living  must  die.  On  the  otbsr 
band,  disease  Is  a  contradiction  of  life  to 
itself.  I  cannot  say  Alt  living  mnst  be- 
oOTue  diseased.  Herr  von  Saader  bad  pr^ 
found  insights  into  the  region  of  the  dia- 
bolical ;  but  when  he  comes  to  diabolise 
cold,  heat,  rage,  hnrricanes,  volcanoes,  poi- 
sons, savage  beasts,  tc,  I  reject  soeh  a 
dootrine  as  mnob  as  the  doctrine  of  de- 
mons, devils,  angels,  ta.,  who  are  supposed 
to  Influeuoe  ns. 

I  consider  the  world,  notwithstanding  its 
evils, as  rational;  and  I  see  in  the  freedom 
which  is  oonsoions  of  itself,  the  origin  of 
the  good  no  less  than  of  the  evil,  witbont 
making  either  angels  or  devils  responsible 
for  them. 

You  will,  perhaps,  maoh  reepeeted  Hr. 
President,  flud  a  page  for  this  brief  expla- 
nation in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member. 
With  much  eateem, 

Yours,  very  faitUnllj, 

KABL  ROSENRKANZ. 

KSnigsberg,  7th  Jan.,  18G8. 
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NOMINALISM  venus  REALISM. 

[We  print  beloir  Mmejtrictiirei  upon  the  poiitioD  uiunied  In  oar  lut  number  wilh  reference 
to  H.  Janet's  version  of  Hegel'i  doctrine  of  the  "  Becoming."  We  hope  tliat  these  acute  atate- 
mentt  whicli  hi*e  been  vritten,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  form  of  queriea,  wilt  receive  a  careful 
tMding,  eapccinllj  by  thoM  who  have  dllbred  from  oar  own  rlewa  hitherto  ezpreised.  They 
teem  to  ut  the  moat  profonad  and  compMidion*  atatement  of  the  Bnli-apeculaliTe  standpoint  as 
related  to  the  Science  of  Pure  Thought  (Prima  Philatophia),  that  we  have  leeo.  Dut  for  tills 
Terj  reaann  we  are  fain  to  iMliere  that  the  defect*  of  the  tbrmalism  reUed  upon  are  all  the  more 
Titible.  We  have  endeiTored  to  aniwer  theae  queries  with  the  tame  ipirit  of  candor  that  an- 
imatet  their  anthoi. — EdUor.] 


that  an  objeetia  white.    To  aajtbat  white- 
-  color,  IB  the  same  as  to  saT  that 


Mr.  Editor  of  th«  Journal  <^  ^MoAttive 
PMlotofii^ : 

I  should  like  to  make  some  inquiries  in 
regard  to  jour  meaning  in  the  paragraph 
beginning  "  Being  ia  the  pare  Simple," 
Tol.  I.,  p-  255. 

I  will  begin  b;  sUting  how  mnob  of  it 
I  already  understand,  aa  I  believe.  I  QQ- 
derttand  that  'Being'  and  'Nothing'  aa 
used  bT  yon,  are  two  abstract,  and  not  two 
general  terms.  That  Being  is  the  abstrac- 
tion belonging  In  common  and  exolaairely 
to  the  objecta  of  the  ooncrete  tenn,  whoae 
eitenaion  la  unlimited  or  all-embracing, 
and  whose  comprehension  is  null.  I  nnder- 
ataod  that  jon  ase  Nothing,  alao,  as  an 

abstract  ternmnothinirness :  for  otherwisa  ,-  '-,.■,  •        , 

to  eay  that  Being  ia  Nothing,  is  Uke  saying      fO""*  "''«  meaning  n  abatract  terns  than 
that  humanity  fs  non-man,  and  does  not      '^"  *'""''•  "tber  logioiana  find.    I  would, 

''    "  ■      ■    ■       ly  opposition      *^"'f'"'    "*■  -i"*  '""  — -"  *•"  -"  •^- 

jf, "- 


the  white  la  colored,  and  thaT  this  i. 
plied  in  the  verr  meaninga  of  the  words. 

Bat,  ;oa  will  undoubtedly  admit  that 
there  ia  a  difference  between  a  hundred 
dollars  in  my  pooket,  Beina  or  not  Being, 
and  ao  in  any  other  particmar  oaae.  Yon, 
therefore,  admit  thtt  there  ia  nothing  which 
i>,  which  ia  alao  not.  Therefore,  it  follows 
tlMt  what  if,  and  what  w  not,  arematuallj 
esolaaire  and  not  cofitenaiTe. 

Since,  then,  yon  nevertheleaa  aay  that 
the  corresponding  abstraotiona,  Being  and 
Nothingneaa,  are  absolutely  the  same,  (al- 
though jou  at  the  same  time  hold  that  it 
'  eo,  at  all),  it  is  -plain  that  yaa  God 


imply  at  all  that  Being  is  in 
with  itself,  ainoe  It  would 
Sein  Istnieht  Salendes,*  not  'Ijelniat  niefat 
Sein.'  By  Nothing,  then,  I  underataud 
the  abstract  term  oorreaponding  to  a  (poa- 
iible)  ooDcrete  term,  which  ia  the  logical 
contradlctorr  of  the  concrete  term  corre- 
spending  to  '  Being.'  And  aiuoe  the  logical 
contradictory  of  any  term  hat  no  extension 
ia  common  with  that  term,  the  eotiereia 
nothing  is  the  term  which  has  no  extension. 
I  understand,  that,  when  you  sbt  'Being 
has  no  content,'  and  '  Being  ia  woolly  on* 
determined,'  you  mean,  simply,  that  ita 
corresponding  concrete  has  no  logioal  oom- 
prehenaion,  or,  at  least,  that  what  you 
mean  follows  from  this,  and  thia,  oonverae- 
ly,  from  what  yon  mean. 

I  come  now  to  what  I  do  not  underatand, 
asd  I  have  sOme  questions  to  ask,  which 
I  hare  endearored  so  to  state  that  all  can 
see  that  the  Hegelian  Is  bound  to  aniwer 
them,  for  tbey  aimpty  ask  what  you  mean, 
whether  this  or  that;  thej  simply  ask  you 
to  be  explicit  upon  pointa  upon  whiohyon 
have  used  ambiguous  expreasiona.  l^ey 
arc  not  put  forward  as  arguments,  howev- 
er, but  only  as  inqolriea. 

1.  Abstraet  tenna,  ooeording  to  the  doc- 
trine of  modem  times,  are  only  a  devioe 
for  expressing  ir  •""•*—-  —•»  •C"  ......nin* 


therefore,  ask  what  you  mean  by  a 
Btraotlon,  and  bow  you  propose  ti  " 
what  is  true  of  abstractions. 


of 

inheres  in  on  ohjeot,  ia  the  s 


{Elere  we  have  stated,  lat,  what  our  in- 
terrogator thinks  he  underatanda,  in  brief, 
a«  follows  :  (a)  That  Being  and  Nothing 
are  two  abatract,  and  not  two  general  term*; 
{b)  that  Being  belongs  to  the  concrete 
term,  whose  extension  is  nolfmited,  and 
whose  eomprehenalon  is  nail ;  (e)  that 
Nothing  means  nofAinpnets,  and  belongs 
to  the  concrete  term,  whose  extension  is 
null. 

At  this  point  we  will  pause,  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  a  vital  misapprebeneioa  of 
the.  algnification  of  Being,  oa  we  uaed  the 
term.  If  Being  were  the  abstraction  cor- 
responding to  the  concrete  term,  "  whose 
extension  is  nnllmited  and  whose  compre- 
hension Is  nnll,"  Being  wonld  then  signify 
exittenee,  (not  the  German  "  Seyn,"  but 
"Daityn,"  aometlmea  called  eztani  £a{njr,) 
i.  e.  it  wonld  aignify  determined  Being, 
and  not  pure  Being.  If  Being  is  taken  in 
this  sense,  it  is  not  eqaivalent  to  Nought, 
and  there  )•  no  snpport  given  to  such  an 
absurdity  in    any  eyitem  of  Philosophy 
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with  which  we  are  aoqaainted.  Therefore, 
whaterer  ia  based  on  tfaia  aasamption  falls 
to  the  grouDil.  Bat  the  queation  may  be 
aakedj  "  If  the  abstraction  oorresponding 
to  the  most  general  predicate  of  iudifidaal 
things  is  exitletiM,  bj  what  prooeas  of  ah- 
Btraotion  do  joa  get  bejond  thia  moat 
general  of  predicates  to  a  oategory  tran- 
Boeoding  it?"  We  answer,  b;  the  aimple 
prooeas  of  analyait;  let  ns  try:  in  the 
mostgcneral  predicate,  which  ia  determined 
Being,  or  ejistence — for  all  thinga  in  the 
UniTerie  are  determined  beings — we  have 
an  evident  two-foldness,  (a  oomposite  na- 
ture,) whiob  allows  of  a  farther  analyais 
into  pure  Being  and  determination.  Now, 
pure  Being,  oonaidered  apart  from  all  de- 
termination, doea  not  correspond  to  any 
concrete  term,  for  the  reason  that  tUlerm- 
inatiim,  which  alone  rendera  snob  eorrea- 
pondenoe  possible,  ha«  been  separated  from 
it  by  the  aoalyaia. 

Aa  regards  the  point  (c),  it  ia  atiffioient 
to  remark  that  we  did  not  use  the  term 
"Nothing"  for  nothingnesa,  in  the  place 
referred  to,  but  wsod  the  term  "  Kovght," 
eo  aa  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  in  the  term 
Nothing, to- wit :  theeonfoeionarisingfrom 
its  being  taken  in  the  senae  of  no  thing,  aa 
well  aa  in  the  sense  of  the  pure  void.  In 
analjiing  "  determined  Being,"  we  have 
two  factors :  one  reduces  to  pure  being, 
which  is  the  pure  void,  while  the  other  re- 
duces to  pure  negation,  which  ia  likewiaa 
the  pure  void.  Determination ianegation, 
and  if  determination  is  isolated  it  has  no 
aubstratej  while  on  the  other  hand  all  sub- 
stratea,  or  aubatrate  in  general  when  isola- 
ted from  determination,  becomes  pure 
vacuity. 

Hence  it  seems  to  ua  that  the  proceca  of 
analyais  which  reflection  initiatea,  doea  not 
stop  until  it  comes  to  the  pare  aimple, 
which  is  the  turning  point  where  onalyaia 
becomes  eynthesis.  Let  us  see  how  thia 
aynthesia  manifests  itself;  our  ultimate 
abatraction,  the  pure  simple,  has  two  forms, 
pure  Being  and  pure  negation ;  they  co- 
inoide,  in  that  they  are  the  pure  void. 
Neither  can  be  determined,  and  hence 
neither  can  poaaeaa  a  dietinotion  from  the 
other.  Analytic  thought,  which  sunders 
the  concrete,  and  never  takes  note  of  the 


link  which  binds,  mast  always  arrive  at 
the  abalraot  aimple  as  the  net  result  of 
it«  daaliiing  prooesa.  But  arrived  at  this 
point  it  ia  obliged  to  consider  the  lerftuni 
quid,  the  genetic  universal,  which  it  has 
neglected.  For  it  has  arrived  at  that  which 
ia  eelt-oontradiotory.  To  seise  the  para 
aimple  in  tbongbt  is  to  cancel  it ;  for  by 
aeicing  it  in  thought,  we  seiie  it  as  the 
negation  of  the  determined,  and  by  ao 
doiog  we  place  it  in  opposition,  and  there- 
by determine  it.  Moreover,  it  would,  oh- 
jeotively  considered,  involve  the  same 
contradiction,  for  ita  distinction  from  ex- 
isting thinga  determines  it  likewise.  There- 
fore, the  eimpU,  which  is  the  limit  of 
analysis,  ia  only  a  point  atwbioh  synthesis 
begins,  and  hence  ia  a  moment  of  a  process 
of  self -repulsion,  or  self-related  negation. 
So  long  as  analysis  persists  in  disregarding 
the  mediation  here  involved,  it  can  set  up 
this  pure  immediate  for  the  ultimatum. 
But  ao  soon  as  it  takes  it  in  its  truth  it  al- 
lows its  mediation  to  appear,  and  we  learn 
the  lynthetie  result,  whieb,  ia  ita  most  ab- 
etract  form,  ia  "  the  becoming."  Thia  we 
shall  also  find  in  another  mode  of  eonsid- 
eration  :  differentiation  and  dietinguisbing 
are  forms  of  mediation  ;  the  aimple  is  the 
limit  at  which  mediation  begins ;  it  (me- 
diation) concola  this  limit  by  beginning; 
but  all  mediated  somewhats  imply,  likewise, 
the  aimple  aa  the  ultimate  element  upon 
which  determination  takes  effect.  Thus 
we  cannot  deny  the  simple  utterly,  nor  can 
we  posit  it  affirmatively  by  itaelf ;  it  is  no 
Booner  reached  by  analyaia  than  it  posses 
into  aynthesia.  Again  we  see  the  aame 
doctrine  verified  by  aeizing  the  two  factors 
of  our  analyais  in  their  reSeotive  form,  i.e. 
in  their  mediation  :  Being,  as  the  substrate, 
is  the  form  of  identity  or  eeU-relatioo, 
which,  when  isolated,  beoomea  empty  self- 
relation,  or  aelf-rolation  in  which  the 
negativity  of  the  relation  has  been  left 
out;  thia  gives  a  form  that  oollapsea  into 
a  void.  Determination,  aa  the  other  fac- 
tor, ia  the  relation  to  a  beyond,  or  what  we 
call  the  relative  proper  j  it  ia  the  aeif- 
tranaoending  element,  and  when  isolated 
ao  that  its  relation  remaina  within  itaelf, 
it  falls  into  the  form  of  the  self-related, 
which  is  that  of  substrate,  or  the  form  of 
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Being,  and  this  oollapaea  still  fnrtber  into 
tbe  void,  when  we  continue  onr  demand  for 
the  simple  ;  this  TOid  (or  "  hunger,"  u 
Boehme  called  it  )  is  the  same  relativitj 
that  we  found  determfnatioD  to  be,  when 
isolated,  and  thus  we  may  follow  these  ab- 
stractions TOand  and  ronnd  nntil  we  find 
Ibat  tbej  are  arganio  phaaea  of  asm  pro- 
cua.  Then  we  have  found  onr  synthesis, 
and  hare  left  those  abstraotions  behind  us. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  "  Hegel- 
inns  :"  we  do  not  know  that  thej  would 
enilotae  our  position.  We  give  this  as  our 
own  view,  merely. 

The  first  query  which  our  interrogator 
offers  contains  the  fallowing  points : 

(a)  Abstract  terns  are  deviaes  for  ex- 
pressing the  tnanning  of  ooncreto  terms. 

(6)  Differenoe  between  a  hundred  dol- 
lars in  his  pocket  being  and  not  being  (i.e. 
that  the  exiatenoe  of  a  hundred  dollars 
in  his  pooket  makea  a  differenoe  to  his 
wealth)  granted,  it  follows  that  what  is 
and  what  ia  not  aremDtnalIyezotusiTe,aDd 
not  aoeite naive. 

(e)  Tbe  aaaertion  of  the  identity  of 
Being  and  Nothing,  [nought?]  and  the  si- 
mnltanaous  denial  of  it  indioatea  some 
other  meaning  given  to  abstract  terms  than 
Uie  one  he  finds. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  (a),  we 
are  ready  to  say  at  onoe,  that  we  could  not 
bold  such  a  doctrine  and  lay  any  claim  to 
be  speculatire  philosophers.  Nor,  indeed, 
could  we  conaiateutly  hold  it  and  join  the 
clasa  of  thinkera  which  belong  to  the  atage 
of  Reflection— an  eh  aa  tbe  Positivists,  the 
Kadtiata,  the  Uamiltonians,  &e.,  te., — who 
agree  ihat  we  know  only  phenomena,  and 
hence  agree  that  tbe  immadiate  world  ia 
UDtrue  in  itself,  and  esiata  only  through 
mediation.  For  it  ia  evident  that  the  doc- 
trine enunciated  by  our  querist  implies 
that  general  terms  as  well  as  abstract  terms 
■re  only  "JiaHu  voeU" — in  abort,  that  in- 
dividual things  oompoM  tbe  nniverse,  and 
that  theee  are  valid  and  true  in  tbemselvea. 
Od  tbe  contrary,  we  must  bold  that  true 
aotualities  must  be  self- determining  total- 
itiea,  and  not  mere  thxngi,  for  tbeae  are 
always  dependent  aomewhats,  and  are  sep- 
arated from  tbeir  true  aclvea.  (Sea  chap- 
ter VIII.  of  ourlntroduotion  to  Philosophy, 


and,  alao,  chapter  X.  on   The   VnivtrtaL) 

That  which  abides  in  the  proceas  of  orig- 
ination and  decay,  which  thing*  are  always 
undergoing,  ia  the  generio ;  tbe  generio  is 
the  total  comprehension,  the  true  actuality, 
or  tbe  Universal,  and  ita  identity  is  always 
preserved,  while  tbe  mere  "  thing,"  which 
is  not  SB  If- contained,  losea  its  identity 
perpetually.  The  lose  of  the  identity  of 
tbe  (Ain^,  is  the  very  prooeaa  thatmanifeata 
the  identity  of  the  total. 

Hence,  to  pre-suppoae  such  a  doctrine  aa 
formal  logic  pre-aupposea,  ia  to  set  up  the 
doctrine  of  immediateneaa  aa  the  only  true. 

The  "  hundred  dollar  "  illuatration  doea 
not  relate  to  the  diaouaaion,  for  the  reason, 
that  tbe  question  is  not  that  of  ibe  identity 
of  exfilenee  and  mm-txUlenee,  but  of  pure 
Being  and  ffought,  as  before  eiplsioed.] 

2.  You  say,  in  effect, 

Beine  has  no  determination ; 
Ergo,  It  ia  nothing. 
Now,  it  oertainlj  appears  that  tbe  eootrary 
conclusion  follows  from  this  premise,  name- 
ly :  that  it  is  not  notbingnesa.  I  auppose 
tJial  JOB  btiW  aappreased  one  of  your  prem- 
ises, and  that  you  mean  to  argue  thus  : 

In  de  term  in  at  ion  in  respect  to  any  char- 
acter, is  the  negation  of  that  char- 
Being  ia   indeterminate  in  respect  to 
every  character ; 
Ergo,  Being  ia  negative  of  every  charac- 
ter. 
In  abort,  yon  seem  to  imply  that  to  abatroot 
from  a  character,  is  to  deny  it.    In  this  the 
manner  in  which  your  argument  ia  to  ba 
completed,  or  bow  else  ? 

3.  This  suggests  another  question.  You 
say  that  nothing  baa  no  determination.  Il 
ia  plain  that  it  would  not  follow  from  thia 
that  Being  is  nothing,  but  only  that  Noth- 
ing ia  being,  or  rather  that  Any  non-being 
ia  a  being,  thus  reducing  non-being  (ntcAt- 
ttiende)  to  an  abaurdity.     This  would  be 

.  notbiog  new,  (fur  Albertns  Magnus  qaotee 
Avicenna  to  thia  effaot,)  and  in  my  opinion 
would  be  perfectly  true.  Non-enx,  or  "the 
not  being,"  ia  a  aelf -contradictory  expres- 
sion. Still,  though  I  thus  see  no  monstrous 
oonaequencea  of  aaying  that  nothing  haa  no 
determination,  I  see  no  proof  nt  all  that  it 
ia  BO.  It  might  be  saio,  indeed,  that  the 
thinga  which  are  not  have  no  characters  In 
common,  and  that  therefore  vihat  it  not 
baa  no  logical  comprehension  and  Being — 
not  no  determination.  1  would  ask,  then, 
haveyouproved  that  nothing  baa  no  determ- 
ination ?  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  endeav- 
orinE  to  drive  you  into  contradiction ;  for 
I  understand  Hegelians  profess  to  be  self* 
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eontriulictorj.  1  onlj  wish  to  aseertniii 
whetber  thev  hare  an  equal  disregftrd  for 
those  logical  maxlmi  which  relate  to  un- 
biftaJtlea. 

4.  Tou  say,  in  effect, 

Diffeienoe  ie  detenu  inatiOD, 
Bein?  has  no  determinfttion ; 
Ergo,  Being  has  no  differeaoe  from 

nothing; 
Ergo,  BeiDE  i*  nothing. 
It  ii  iDoonteatable  that  differenoe  from 
anything  is  detenu inat ion  in  respect  to  be- 
ioK  or  not  being  that  thing.  A  monkey,  in 
differing  from  a  man,  ii  determined  (nega- 
tively) in  reepect  to  bamaoity.  Difference, 
then,  in  any  respect,  is  determination  in 
that  respect.  This,  1  take  it,  is  what  yon 
mean.    Now  let  us  parallel  the  above  argu- 

Differenoe  in  any  respect  is  determina- 
tion in  that  respect ; 
Animality,  in  generf^,  is  not  determ- 
ined in  respect  to  humanity; 
Ergo,  Aaimality,  in  general,  has  no  dif- 
ference from  humanity: 
Ergo,  Aaimality,  in  general,  la  homan- 
ity. 
This  is  plainly  aophistioal.     For  to  say  that 
an  abstraction,  in  general,  la  undetermin- 
ed, has  two  different  senses ;  one  resnlting 
from  a  strict  analysis  of  the  langaage,  and 
the  other  reposinK  upon  the  ordinary  nsa  of 
langnage.    Strictly,  to  say  that  an  abstrac- 
tion is  undetermined,  would  mean  that  It 
may  be   this  or  may  be  that  abstraction ; 


that  is,  that  the  abstract  word  bv  which  It 

Shave  any  one  of  a  variety 
hat  is  ordiaarily  meant  by 


is  expressed  may  have  any  oi 


the  phrase,  however,  is  that  the  object  of 
the  corresponding  concrete  term  is  nnde- 
termined,  so  that  neither  of  a  certain  pair 
of  matnally  contradictory  predicates  ore 
univertallg  true  of  that  concrete.  Now,  it 
is  true  to  say  that  animality  la  undeterm- 
ined in  respect  to  humanity,  or  that  being 
ia  not  determined  at  all,  only  in  the  latter 
of  these  senses,  to-wit:  that  not  ever^  ani- 
mal is  a  man,  and  not  every  animal  is  not 
a  man,  and  (in  the  other  ease)  that  there  is 
no  prediaate  which  can  be  truly  affirmed  or 
denied  of  all  beines.  For  In  the  other  aenae, 
we  should  imply  tnat  the  abstraotions  them- 
aelvea  were  vague,  and  that  being,  for  ez- 
amplB,has  nopreciaemeaning.  In  the  only 
true  aense,  therefors,  the  preralae  is,  in  the 
one  cose,  that  "Animal,  simply,  is  aode- 
termined,"  and  in  the  other,  that  "  Ent 
(leieatU)  is  undetermined;"  and  what  foU 
Iowa  is,  in  the  one  case,  that  "not  every 
animal  differs  from  a  man,"  and  in  the 
other,  that  "not  every  being  differs  from 
any  nothing."  This  latter  amonnta  mereW 
to  saying  that  there  is  nothing  from  wbica 
every  being  differs,  or  that  a  nothing  is  an 
abaardity.  These  correct  conclusions  do 
not  in  tlia  least  imply  that  animality  is  hn- 


manity,  or  that  being  ia  nothingnesi.  Ta 
reach  the  latter  eonolasiona,  it  would  b« 
neoessary  (in  the  first  place)  to  \ue  Ibe , 
premiees  in  the  other  and  false  sense ;  bat 
even  then,  all  that  woald  be  tegitimitely 
inferable  wonid  be  that  "humanity,  in 
toriM  Hfise,  is  animality,"  and  that  "beiag, 
in  tome  icrm,  is  nothing."  Only  by  s 
second  fallacy  could  it  be  concluded  that 
animality,  in  the  sense  intended,  is  ha- 
manity,  or  that  being,  in  the  senao  intended, 
is  humanity,  or  that  being,  in  tho  sense  is- 
tended,  is  nothing.  Now,  I  would  inqaire 
whether  jo\x  inadvertently  fell  into  thew 
ambiguities,  or,  if  not,  woerein  the  form 
of  your  argamentatiOD  lioi? 

[The  second  point  we  are  requested  to 
answer  is  involved  ia  the  third  aod  fonrtb, 
which  cbargea  to  our  acooont  the  following 
ayllogjam : 

Differenoe  ia  determination ;  being  has 
no  determination;  ergo,  being  haa  no  dif- 
ference fromi  nothing ;  trgoy  being  ia  noth- 
ing. 

Thia  is  then  paralleled  with  one  in  which 
animality  and  humanity  are  eonfonnded; 
the  oanse  of  which  is  the  following  over- 
sight :  In  the  article  under  oritioism,  (vol. 
i.  of  the  present  Journal,  p.  2S5,)  we  sold, 
"ThoB,  if  Being  is  posited  aa  having  valid- 
ity in  and  by  itself,  without  determioatioa, 
it  beoomet  a  pnre  void,  in  nowise  different 
from  nought,  for  difference  la  determina- 
tion, and  [N.  B.]  neither  Being  nor^ooght 
possess  it."  The  ground  of  their  identity 
ie  Btated  to  be  the  lack  of  deterainatiODS 
in  nought  as  well  as  in- Being. 

Again,  determination  may  be  quantita- 
tive aa  well  oa  qualitative,  uid,  in  the 
former  respect,  animality  is  distingniahed 
from  humanity ;  for  to  have  more  extenslOB 
and  leas  comprehension,  certainly  diatis- 
goishes  one  concept  from  another.  Two  ia 
distinct  from  three,  amiongh  contained  in 
the  latter.  Hence,  it  is  not  quite  correct 
to  say  that  "animality,  in  general,  is  not 
determined  in  respect  to  hnmanity."  More- 
over, If  it  were  correct,  its  converse  "bo- 
manitj  is  not  determined  In  reapeot  lo 
animality,"  wonld  also  have  to  be  tma  lo 
make  a  case  parallel  to  the  one  in  whiti 
Being  is  aaserted  to  be  identieal  with  noth- 
ing for  the  reason  that  neither  ia  deterai- 
ined  in  any  respect.  Were  animality  and 
humanity  neither  determined  in  reepeet  to 
the  other,  they  certainly  mvst  be  identieal. 
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For  theie  reuooa,  we  mnnot  Mknowl- 
edge  that  we  "tnadvertantlj  fell  Into  these 
■mbigaities,"  or  that  wa  fell  into  them  at 
all. 

And  we  oaonotaee  thebaaiaof  thaauer- 
tioD  that  "Hegeliana  profesa  to  be  aelf- 
Gontradictorj."  For  thej  bold  that  finite 
thinga  contradict  themaelvM,  bnt  that  the 
total  preaerrsa  itcelf  in  ita  negation.  They 
tberefore  wonld  eonaider  ereiy  one  who 
■takei  his  faith  on  the  immediate  to  con- 
tradict himaelf,  bnt  that  the  philoaopher 
who  holds  only  to  the  abaolate  mediation, 
eacapea  aelf-oontradiction  by  not  attempt- 
ing to  aet  ap  non-oontradiotion  aa  the  firat 
principle  of  thinga.  Hegeliana  may  nuder- 
atand  this  as  they  pleaae — to  na  it  aeema 
that  the  principle  of  Identity  ia  abrtraat, 
and  only  one  side  of  the  true  principle.  If 
wa  wonld  oomprebend  the  tme  principle  of 
the  nniverse,  we  mast  be  able  to  aeiie  iden- 
tity and  contradiction  In  one,  and  hence  to 
annul  both  of  them.  Ee  who  oomprehenda 
•elf- determination  mnat  be  able  to  do  this. 
The  aeU  negates  itaelf,  and  yet,  for  tho 
reason  that  It  Is  the  aelf  that  does  thia,  the 
deed  ia  ajfirmalivt,  and  henoe  Identity  ia 
the  result.  "The  self  aays  to  Itaelf,  <tbaa 
far  ahalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther*;  ita  reply 
is,  <I  am  already  there,  limiting  myaelf.'" 
"When  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings,"  sayi 
Brahma,  and  every  tme  Infinite  involTes 
thia  negation,  which  ia  at  the  same  time 
negation  of  negation  or  affirmation. 

Bence,  It  aeema  to  na  improper  to  charge 
aelf-oontradiotion  apon  tbose  who  merely 
aaaert  it  of  finite  things.] 

5.  Finally,  I  wonld  inquire  whether,  in 

!'onr  opinion,  the  maxima  of  (ordinary) 
Ogic  relating  to  contradiotions  lack  even  a 
prima  facte  presamption  in  their  favor? 
Whether  the  burden  of  proof  ia  or  is  not 


npi 


the  Hegelians  to  show  that  the  tu- 
iptlon  of  their  falsity  ia  a  more  tenable 


seams  to  me  more  probable  that  subtle  fal- 
lasiea  lark  in  the  Hefceliiui  reasoning  than 
that  anoh  fallaciea  Iu»  in  all  other  reaaon- 


position  than  the  asaumption  of  their  truth  P 
For  in  the  preaent  state  of  the  qnestir~    " 


lug  whataoaver. 

[In  answer  to  the  fifth  query,  we  will 
atate  that  we  think  the  maxims  of  formal 
logie  are  prima  faeU  true,  for  the  prima 
facie  mode  of  viewing  always  gives  validity 
to  the  immediate  phase  of  thinga.  But 
Beflection  disoovera  the  Insaffioiency  of  ah- 
atraot  identity  and  difference,  and  cornea 
to  their  asaiatonoe  with  manifold  aaviog 
clauses.  The  speculative  insight  holda, 
too,  like  reSeotion,  that  mediation  belonga 
to  things,  but  seea,  further,  that  all  media- 
tion ia  circular,  and  hence,  that  aelf-media- 
tion  ia  the  "ooustant"  nnder  all  variables. 

The  whole  question  of  the  validity  of 
formal  logic  and  of  common  sense  ut.  spec- 
nlative  philosophy,  can  be  reduced  to  this ; 
Do  you  believe  that  there  are  any  finite  or 
dependent  beings?  In  other  words,  Are 
you  a  nominalist  or  a  realist? 

T%iti*tlugiftqfailfAiiotojAi2ing:  If 
one  holds'that  thlogt  are  not  interdepend- 
ent, but  that  each  is  for  itself,  he  will  hold 
that  general  terms  correspond  to  no  object, 
and  may  get  alon){  with  formal  logic  ;  and 
if  he  holds  that  he  knows  things  directly 
in  their  essence,  he  needs  no  philosophy — 
common  sense  is  sufficient. 

Bnt  if  he  holds-that  any  particular  thing 
is  dependent  upon  what  lies  beyond  its  Im- 
mediate limits,  be  holds,  virtually,  that  it* 
true  being  lies  beyond  it,  or,  more  pre- 
cisely, that  ita  immediate  being  is  not 
identical  with  ita  total  being,  and  hence, 
that  it  ia  in  oontradiotton  with  itaelf,  and  is 
therefore  ehangtt^U,  troTuilory,  and  eva- 
nescent, regarded  from  the  immediate  point 
of  view.  But  regarding  the  entire  or  to- 
tal being  (The  Qeneric),  we  cannot  call 
it  changeable  or  contradictory,  for  that 
perpetually  abides.  It  ie  the  "Form  of 
Eternity." 
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LEIBNITZ  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SOUL. 

TmnUtad  IMm  the  orlfliul  lAtto  br  Tea.  UAToaot. 

[The  following  article  ie  the  translation  of  a  letter  from  Leibnitz  to  Wagner,  "On  tbe 
Active  Force  of  the  Body,  the  Soul,  and  the  SodIs  of  Brutes." — Editor.] 


I.  It  is  with  pleaeure  that  I  reply  to 
50ur  inquirioB  coDcerning  thenataie  of  the 
soul,  inasmuch  as  I  obserre,  from  the  douht 
whioh  jou  ezprees,  that  my  meaoing  hu 
not  been  rendered  sufficientlj  clear  to  you, 
and  that  this  has  arieen  from  BOme  pre- 
judgment or  other  which  you  have  drawn 
from  my  sketch  inserted  in  the  Acta  Eru- 
ditorvm,  wherein  I  engaged  in  a  polemic 
againet  Cl>  Sturm,  on  the  active  force  of 
the  hody.  You  say  that  I  have  there  claim- 
ed active  foTOe  for  matter,  and  that,  hy 
attributing  resistance  to  matter,  1  have  at- 
tributed to  it  leactioD]  and  consequently 
action.  You  add, therefore,thatainae there 
is  everywhere  in  nature  an  active  principle, 
this  alone  seems  sufficient  to  aooonnt  for 
the  actions  of  the  brutes,  without  oalling 
in  the  aid  of  a  sort  of  undeoayable  soul. 

II.  I  reply,  in  the  Srgt  place,  that  the 
active  principle  ie  not  attributed  by  me  to 
naked  or  primary  matter,  which  is  purely 
passive,  and  oonsista  merely  of  if ub bom- 
nest*  and  extension ;  buE  to  body,  to  clothtd 
or  Hccoodary  matter,  which  contains,  in 
addition,  a  primitive  enttUdieia  or  active 
principle.  I  reply,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  resistance  of  naked  matter  is  not 
an  action,  but  only  mere  passivenese,  inos- 
much  as  it  has  stubboTmitst  at  impenetra- 
bility, whereby  it  resists  anything  that 
attempts  to  penetrate  it,  but  exerts  no  re- 
percussion, unless  with  addition  of  elastic 
force,  which  must  be  derived  from  motion, 
and  consequently  supposes  the  farther  addi- 
tion of  the  active  force  of  matter.  I  reply, 
in  the  third  place,  that  this  active  principle, 
this  primary  entelecheia,  ie,  in  reality,  the 
vital  force,  endowed  also  with  the  faculty 
of  perception,  and  undecayable,  for  reasons 
formerly  stated  by  me.  And  this  it  is  that 
in  brutes  I  hold  to  be  their  sonl.  While, 
therefore,  I  admit  the  euperaddition  every- 
where  of   active    principles    in   matter,  I 


potit,  as  likewise  everjrwhere  disseminated 
through  it,  vital  or  percipient  principles, 
consequently  monads  and,  so  to  speak,  met- 
aphysical atoms,  deetitute  of  parte,  and 
incapable  of  beiog  produced  or  destroyed 
naturally, 

lU.  You  next  ask  my  definition  of  aool. 
I  reply,  that  soul  may  be  nnderatood  in  a 
broad  or  in  a  narrow  sense.  In  the  broad 
sense,  it  will  be  the  same  as  life,  or  the 
vital  principle,  that  is,  the  principle  of  in- 
ternal action  existing  in  a  simple  thing  or 
monad,  to  which  external  action  corre- 
pouds.  And  this  correspondence  of  inter- 
nal and  external,  or  the  representation  of 
the  external  in  the  internal,  of  the  com- 
pound in  the  simple,  of  multiplicity  in 
unity,  is,  in  reality,  perception.  But  in 
this  senae,  soul  may  be  attributed  not  only 
to  animals,  but  to  all  other  percipient  things 
likewise.  In  its  narrow  acceptation,  soul  ii 
taken  to  mean  a  nobler  sort  of  life,  or  een- 
tieut  life,  wherein  there  is  not  merely  the 
faculty  of  perceiving,  but  also  that  of  feel- 
ing, inasmuch,  namely,  as  attention  and 
memory  are  added  to  perception.  More- 
over, in  a  similar  manner,  mind  is  a  nobler 
species  of  soul— that  is,  mind  is  rational. 
aoul,  wherein  reason,  or  the  power  of  gen- 
eralixatiou  from  universality,  is  added  to 
feeling.  As,  therefore,  mind  ie  rational 
BOol,  SO  BOul  is  sentient  life,  and  life  is 
perceptive  principle.  Now,  I  have  ehown, 
both  by  examples  and  by  arguments,  that 
every  perception  is  not  feeling,  but  that 
there  is  perception  of  things  that  cannot  be 
felt.  For  example,  I  should  not  be  able  to 
perceive  green,  nulees  1  perceived  blue  and 
yellow,  from  which  it  results.  At  the  titiat 
time,  I  do  not  feel  blue  and  yellow,  unleas, 
perhaps,  by  the  use  of  a  microscope. 

IV.  You  will  remember,  moreover,  that 
according  to  my  view,  not  only  are  all  lives, 
all  souIb,  all  minds,  all  primitive  entets- 
eheiat,  enduring,  but  also  that  every  prim- 
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itive  trtltteeheia,  or  everf  rital  prinoiple,  ia 
perpetuftllj  f  umiabed  with  &  sort  of  natu  re- 
machine,  which  to  ui  cornea  in  the  foTm  of 
an  orgBDio  body,  and  which,  notwitbstaad- 
ing  that  it  preierres  its  general  appearonoe, 
is  perpetunllr  getting  repaired,  like  tbo  ehip 
of  Theseus.  Nor  can  we  be  ao  much  as 
certain  that  even  the  amallest  particle  re- 
oeired  b;  ua  at  odt  birth  atill  remains  in 
oar  body,  eren  althongh  it  is  the  same  mn- 
chiae  that  is  by  degrees  oomplstclj  trana- 
formed,  inoreaeed,  diminished,  inTOUed,  or 
evoUed.  Hence,  not  onlj  ia  the  mind  en- 
during, but  there  also  alwaya  aarvires  some 
animal,  althongh  anj  particular  animal 
cannot  be  said  to  be  enduring,  inasmuch 
M  the  animal  apeoies  ia  not  permanent;  as 
for  example,  the  oaterpillar  and  the  Imt- 
terfly  are  not  the  same  animal,  althongh 
there  is  the  aame  soul  in  both.  Every 
■  nature -machine,  therefore,  has  this  prop- 
erty, that  it  ie  never  entirely  destructible, 
ainee,  however  thick  may  be  the  integument 
that  is  dissolved,  there  ie  always  a  tiny 
machine  that  is  not  deatroyed,  like  tha 
garb  of  Harlequin  in  the  pantomimea,  who, 
after  the  removal  of  a  large  nnmbra  of 
coats,  used  always  to  have  still  a  fresh  one 
nnderneatb.  And  thia  oiroumetance  need 
not  cause  ue  so  much  astonishment,  when 
we  reflect  that  nature  everywhere  is  organ- 
ic, and  ordered  by  a  most  wise  Author  for 
certain  ends,  and  that  nothing  in  nature 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  nnwrought, 
though  it  may  aometimea  appear  nothing 
but  a  rude  muss  to  our  senaes.  We  thus, 
therefore,  remove  all  the  difficulties  whioh 
arise  from  the  nature  of  a  aoul  aeparated 
entirely  from  all  matter ;  so  that,  in  fact,  a 
soul  or  an  animal  before  birth,  or  after 
death,  diScra  from  a  soul  or  an  animal  liv- 
ing the  present  life  only  in  mstarial  condi- 
tion and  degree  of  perfection,  bat  not  by 
entire  generic  essence.  In  like  manner, 
my  notion  of  tienii  ia  that  they  are  minda 
endowed  with  bodiea  remarkably  penetra- 
tive and  adapted  for  action-— bodies  which 
they  can,  perhaps,  change  at  will,  and 
hence  they  do  not  deaervo  even  to  be  called 
animals.  Thus  all  thinga  in  nature  are 
analagoua,  and  subtle  elements  may  be 
readily  understood  by  the  study  of  coarse 
ones,  inasmuch  as  both  exist  in  the  same 


loaDner.  God  alone  is  substance  really 
separate  from  matter,  since  He  is  pure  act, 
without  any  addition  of  passive  power, 
whioh,  wherever  it  ia,  constitutes  matter. 
And,  indeed,  all  created  substances  have 
impenetrability,  the  natural  consequence  of 
whioh  is  that  one  ia  outside  of  another,  and 
thna  penetration  is  excluded. 

y.  Now,  although  my  prineiplcs  arovery 
general,  and  And  their  verification  no  less 
in  man  than  in  the  brutes,  yet  man  rises  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  above  the  brutes, 
and  approachee  the  Oenii,  beoauac,  from 
having  the  nae  of  reason,  he  ie  capable  of 
oommonion  with  Ood,  and  beuoe  ia  a  sab- 
ject  for  reward  or  puniahmont  in  the  divine 
government.  He  therefore  preserves  not 
only  his  life  and  his  aonl,  like  the  brute, 
but  alto  aelf-oonaciousneaa  and  the  remem- 
brance of  a  previous  state,  and,  in  a  word, 
personality.  And  he  ia  immortal,  not  only 
phyaioally,  bat  aleo  morally;  whence,  in 
the  atrict  sense,  immortality  is  attributed 
to  the  hnman  soul  alone.  For  if  a  man  did 
not  know  that  in  the  other  life  penalties  or 
rewards  awaited  him  for  (his  conduct  in) 
this,  there  would  really  be  no  punishment 
And  no  reward ;  and  aa  far  as  morals  were 
concerned,  it  would  be  precisely  the  aame 
thing  as  if  I  were  extingniahed,  and  an- 
other being,  happier  or  unhappier,  suo- 
oeeded  me.  Therefore  I  hold  that  the  souls 
which  doubtlesa  are  latent  in  seminal  ani- 
malouln  from  the  beginning,are  not  rational 
until]  by  conception,  they  are  destined  for 
human  life ;  but  when  they  are  once  made 
rational,and  rendered  capable  of  conscioua- 
neas  and  oommnnion  with  Uod,  1  aver  that 
they  oan  never  lay  aside  the  person  of  a 
oitiien  in  the  Oommonwealth  of  Oodj  and 
since  it  is  governed  with  the  utmost  justice 
and  beauty,  it  ia  oonaistent  that  even  by 
the  lawa  of  nature,  on  account  of  the  par- 
alleliam  between  the  Kingdom  of  Grace 
and  that  of  nature,  aonla  be  rendered  fitter 
for  rewarda  and  punishments  by  the  force 
of  their  own  actions.  And  in  this  senee, 
it  may  be  said  that  virtue  brings  its  own 
reward,  and  vice  its  own  punishment,  since, 
by  a  sort  of  natural  consequence,  before 
the  last  state  of  the  aoul,  according  aa  it 
depart*  atoned  for  or  unatoned  for,  there 
arisea  «  certain  natural  divergence,  pre- 
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ordnioed  in  nfttnce  b^  God,  with  divine 
promliei  and  threata,  nod  ooDslgtent  with 
grace  and  jqatiaaj  and  thia  takea  place  by 
the  additional  intervention  ol  Qeoii,  good 
or  bad,  aeoordlng  to  whioh  we  have  awoel- 
ated  with,  whoae  operatione  are  perfeetlj 
natural,  although  their  nature  ii  aublimer 
than  onra.  We  aee,  for  example,  that  a 
man  on  awaking  from  a  profound  ileep,  or 
even  on  reeovering  from  apoplexy,  oanallj 
recovers  the  rMolleetioo  of  hia  former 
Btate.  The  tame  thing  moat  be  laid  of 
death,  which  may  render  our  peroeptiona 
distarbed  and  oonfaied,  bat  oannot  alto- 
gether blot  them  out  of  memorj,  on  the 
recovery  of  the  use  of  whioh  rewarda  and 
pnnishmenta  take  place. 

VI.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reaaoti  to  fear 
that  dangeroua  conieqaencea  will  artie  from 
thii  dootrine ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  true 
natural  theology,  not  only  not  at  varianoe 
with  revealed  troth,  bnt  even  wonderfully 
in  ita  favor,  will  ha  deduced  by  the  moat 
beautiful  argnmenta  from  my  prinoiple8< 
Tboae,  however,  who  deny  all  perception 


and  organism  to  the  bmtea,  and  to  otbir 
parts  of  nature,  do  not  soffioiently  reeog- 
nise  the  Divine  Majesty,  bnt  introdoM 
something  that  is  unworthy  of  Ood,  some- 
thing nnoonth,  that  is,  a  void  of  perfectiou 
and  forms,  which  yon  may  call  metaphysi- 
oal,  but  whioh  is  no  leaa  deserving  of  re- 
jection than  a  material  or  physical  void. 
Thoa^  on  the  other  hand,  who  grant  real 
aouls  and  perception  to  the  brutes,  and  yet 
admit  that  their  sonls  may  perish  natnrallj, 
thereby  deprive  na  of  the  demooatratioa 
that  proves  that  our  sonls  oannot  periih 
naturally,  and  fall  into  the  dogma  of  tht 
Sooiniana,  who  think  that  the  aoul  oannM 
be  preaerved  ezoept  by  a  miraoLe  or  by 
grace,  but  maintain  that  by  nature  it  onjkt 
to  perish,  which  is  depriving  natncal  theol- 
ogy of  its  most  important  part.  BeiidN, 
the  contrary  ean  be  completely  damonstn- 
ted,  inaamueh  as  a  substance  that  haa  iio 
parts  cannot  be  naturally  destroyed. 
With  respect  and  good  wishes. 
WolfenbSttel,  4th  June,  1710. 
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Tnn    SoiEiroa    ov    Ehowijiimib;    by  J.   O. 

Fichte.    Translated  Sttm  the  O^man  by  A. 

E.  Kroeger.    Phlladelpbia:  J.  B.  Lippinoott 

t  Co.,  1868. 

This  book,  which  has  been  aDncnnced 
for  some  time  past  in  this  Journal,  has  at 
length  made  its  appearanee.  We  hope  at 
an  early  day  to  devote  space  to  a  thorough 
consideration  of  it ;  at  present  we  confine 
oarselves  to  announcing  its  appearance. 
All  those  who  wish  to  see  the  first  great 
work  of  Philosophy  which  undertook  to  sat- 
isfy the  demand  for  a  strictly  acieotifie 
form,  should  obtain  this  book  and  study 
it  thoroughly,  in  oonnection  with  Kant's 
"Critique  of  Pare  Reason."  Whatever  one 
may  ultimately  conolnde  as  to  tbe  validity 
of  Fichte's  labors  as  final  statements  of  the 
problem,  he  must  always  acknowledge  a 
great  debt  to  those  labors,  for  upon  their 
basis  all  that  is  great  in  later  systems  of 
Speculative  Philosophy  rests.  Mr.-Kroeger 
has  shown,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  that  rare 
d  of  style  whioh  is  able  to  array  the 


members  of  a  long  sentence  so  as  to  make 
the  meaning  perspicuous.  Wa  are  informed 
that  he  Ib  about  to  publish  a  tranalation  ol 
Fiohta's  "Soienoe  of  Bights." 

NOIH     OR    THl    TiTA    NoOVA,    AKD    HlSOl 

PoBHS  OP  Daittb,  together  with  "The  Ntit 
Life,"  and  man<r  other  poems  of  Dante ;  by 


This  work  is  full  of  Interest  to  the  cue 
who  can  detect  the  inner  sense  of  mystic 
writings.  We  give  the  titles  of  some  of  tbt 
chapters  at  the  beginning;  Chap,  i.,  Sota 
on  Pj/lhagoraij  chap,  ii.,  NoUt  on  Bol- 
thivi;  chap,  iii.,  ^oles  on  the  Vol  ottr  Iht 
Foe*  qf  Mom;  ohap.  iv.,  ffotet  on  Ptr- 
lonifScotton;  chap,  v.,  Notet  on  Philotopfty 
— a*  a  Lady  ;  ehap.  vi.,  itTofetan  lAa3fea»- 
ing  qf  JVumiw  ASna. 

Since  the  days  of  Qoethe,wa  do  not  re- 
member a  writer  who  posseasM  a  morc- 
luminons  style,  or  one  so  oalm  and  genial 
while  full  of  persuasion. 
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SUN-CLEAR    STATEMENT 

To  (h«  Pvblie  at  larg*  e^nceming  tfu  trua  natitn  of  Ikt  Niwin  PmLOBOPHT. 
attampt  to  force  the  reader  to  an  uiidertlanding. 

TwniMifl  ftm  th*  Obbw  «(  >.  a,  tnjwn,  tf  A.  1.  Zmmi>, 


THIRD  CONTEKSATION. 
B.  IbelieTOthAtlhsYenowfnllygruped 
jonr  opinion  oonoaming  tha  Soienoa  of 
Kaowledxe,  and  that,  tiiitorioally,  I  know 
qnlta  well  what  jon  mean.  Moreover, 
wben  I  acoept  the  mers  liiBllarity  of  yonr 
Mienoe  witii  the  denonitration  of  a  m»- 
ehasioal  work  of  art,  I  ean  think  the.poi- 
■tbilit;  of  it  qaita  well,  aad  in  a  general 
waj.  But  at  coob  aa  I  reflect  on  the  neoea- 
aarj  diatinotioo  of  both,  and  the  oharaeter- 
iatio  differoDoes  of  thair  aevaral  objeota,  a 
aaieaoe  like  the  one  jon  deacribe  appean 
to  me  to  be  ntt^lj  impoaaible. 

Tbo  eonoaptioQ  of  tlie  ijatematie  oon> 
neotion  of  the  manifold  In  a  work  of  art 
with  the  Tiaw  to  prodaaa  a  piearranged  re- 
■bU  haa  been  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  long 
before  the  work  of  art  exlated;  whiehwork 
has  indeed  bees  ptodaaed  only  after  thia 
oonoeption  and  aeoording  to  iL  Weothen 
do  nothiDX  but  reeonatmat  that  oonoeption 
of  the  artiit,  or  reinvent  hii  work  of  art. 
Henoe,  it  ia  here  verj  aignifioant  to  i^, 
(hat  there  ii  a  ajateraatie  cooneotion  in  the 
manifold.  Thii  ajatematio  eonnection  ia 
in  the  conception  ^  the  artitt,  and  of  all 
thoee  who  think  aa  artiatt. 

Bat  tell  me,  doea  your  aaaertion  of  a  aji- 
tematio  conneotion  in  the  sanifold  of  OOB- 
aoionaneat  aigntfj  likewiie,  that  thii  oon- 


•elonaneai  haa  been  prepared  by  lome  art- 
iat  aooordiag  to  the  oonoeption  of  aaoh  a< 
oonncctioD,  and  that  the  teacher  of  the  Soi- 
enoe  of  Knowledge  only  reinrenti  thia  ooni- 
oeptionf  Where  ia  thia  artiit?  And' 
how  and  in  what  manner  haa  he  ptodueed: 


A.  Suppoaing  it  li  not  to  signify  thie> 
and  that  Ihe  compariaon  ia  not  to  be  ex> 
tended  so  far?  Soppoaing  that  ambiguona 
proposition  ia  to  aignify  no  more  than  tho 
following:  we  may  view — amongst  other 
manners  of  viewing — the  manifold  of  oon- 
aoioosnesBaasyBtenaiioally  oonneoted;  or:, 
there  are  two  ways  of  viewing  the  detersp 
InatiOQS  of  oonsaianaoeBB :  lOne  immedi- 
ate way,  by  immediately  surrendering, 
onraelvea  to  them,  and  thus  inding  them  ao- 
they  present  ibemaelvee;  andanotber  way^ 
throngh  mediation,  or  by  system  at  ioallyi 
deducing  them  aa  they  mast  necessarilyi' 
present  tbemeelvea  In  oonaeqnenee  of  thi» 
ayatematic  oonneotfon  ?  In  which  oaae  the 
latter  view  could  be  realiaed  oaly  after  aot- 
nal  ooDaeiouBDeaa  had  already  ezistenoe,. 
and  on  no  acoonnt  in  advanoo  of  the  exist- 
enoe  of  aoasciouaneaa.  Nor  could  the  lat- 
ter view  exiit  for  any  bat  aaoh  aa  with  ai- 
hitrary  freedom  might  take  hold  of  it. 
Henoe,  the  teaoher  of  the  Soienee  of  Knowl- 
adge,  and  he  alone,  would  be  the  artist  of 
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eoiuoiouKneM,  it  there  vere  iinj  ArtiBt  in 
this  ottHB.  He  would  be,  u  it  wera,  the 
rHnventoT  of  eonioioaaneu  without  tbere 
being  ftnj  first  and  origind  inrentor  Kud  aaj 
prior  conoeption  of  oonseionraeM,  aoeord- 
iag  to  whioh  be  eould  hare  prodooed  his 
iovention. 

R.  If  I  understand  jon  eorreetlj,  I  am 
to  «eiie  it  in  the  following  manuer:  there 
is  a  oonscioueneH  a«  the  fundamentsL  de- 
termination  of  mj  life,  aa  sure  m  I  am 
mjaelf.  ■  Thii  conaaioiisneM  appear*  to  be 
a  oonneoting  manifold.  What  sort  of  a 
oonaoiousnesa  it  maj  be,  I  know  onlj  bj 
entertaining  it,  and  on  tbis  stand-point  I 
cannot  properlj  ask  anj  further  questions. 
At  the  same  time,  boweter,  it  is  likewias 
possible  that  this  manifold  can  be  system* 
atioallj  dednoed  as  neoesaarilj  precisely 
as  it  is,  if  consoioasness  is  to  be  at  all. 
This  view,  this  deduotion,  and  the  system- 
atie  oonneotioD  which  resnlts  in  the  deduc- 
tion, exist  only  for  bfm  wbo  grasps  this 
Tiew,  and,  absolutely  for  no  one  else;  and 
other  questions  are  not  asked  at  all  on  this 
stand' point. 

A.  Tou  express  it  oorreotly. 

B.  Well,  let  it  be ;  although  here  again 
I  rather  seise  your  opinion  historioall;  than 
ooroprehand  it,  and  although  I  have  Still 
many  questions  to  ask. 

But  to  proceed ;  the  artist,  wbo  traces 
out  this  conoeption  of  a  meobanical  work 
of  art,  reduaea.  In  this  conception,  the 
manifold  to  tbe  unity  of  a  result.  The 
work  of  art  is  to  sarre  this  or  that  purpose ; 
and  the  manifold  and  the  way  in  which  it 
works  together  iDTOlve,  in  tbe  conoeption 
of  the  artist,  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  tbe  work  of  art  ean  serre  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  tbia  unity  exists  in  advanoe  of 
tbe  work  of  art  and  eren  prior  to  the  con- 
oeption of  tl>e  manifold.  The  Int^  oon- 
ception  arises  only  through  thnt  of  tbe 
unity,  and  exists  only  for  its  sake,  being 
determined  through  it.  Preoisely  such  a 
nsanif  old  is  needed,  beeause  precisely  such 
a  purpose  is  to  be  achieved. 

Such  n  oonception  of  the  unity  appears, 
therefore,  to  me  aa  inseparable  from  that 
of  a  syatematlo  connection.  Hence,  the 
teaober  of  the  Soienoe  of  Knowledge  prob- 
ably possesses  tba  conoeption  of  sBcb  a 


unity,  of  sacb  a  purpose  and  result  of  sS 
ooasoioQsneM,  to  which  ha  rednees  tht 
manifold  as  oonditions  of  tbe  same. 

A.    Undoabtedly. 

R.  This  unity  be  eannot  first  disooreria 
tbe  system,  but  must  possess  it  before  be 
oommenoes  his  systematic  dednetiOD,  pre- 
oisely  as  tbe  artist  must  first  know  whstpoc- 
pose  his  work  of  art  is  to  serve  before  he  su 
hunt  np  the  means  wherewith  to  altaio  it. 

A.  UnqneBtiouably ;  the  teaeherof  tbe 
Science  of  Knowledge  must  possess  Ihe 
conception  of  tbe  unity  iu  advance  ot  the 

R.  The  artist  arbitrarily  thinks  tkie  pv- 
poee,  and  produces  it  through  bis  thiokiiig 
since  the  axiatenee  of  tbe  work  of  art,  u 
well  as  its  form,  depends  altt^sther  spM 
the  artist.  But  sinoe  the  teacher  ct  iHe 
Science  of  Knowledge  does  on  no  aceosat 
produce  aonscionsness,  (it  existing  inde- 
pendently of  him  and  existing  thus  preoieelj 
as  it  ia,  eTcn  by  your  own  oonfessiMi,]  it 
is  not  well  possible,  that  the  artist  can  pro- 
duce this  wiily  tbrougb^ee  Ikinkmg,  liset 
the  manifold,  which  exists  actually,  and 
without  the  co-operation  of  tbe  philosc- 
opher,  must  likewise  relate  itself  to  (ksl 
unity,  independently  of  the  philosi^ber. 
Neither  ean  he,  se  has  already  been  said, 
find  that  unity  in  bis  systematic  dedsetios, 
for  tbe  unity  is  presuppoeed  as  eouditita 
of  the  poasibility  of  the  deduction.  Rw 
can  he  find  tbe  unity  tbrouKh  percepliosi 
In  aotual  conscious neas,  for  only  the  assi- 
fold,  and  not  the  unity,  ocenre  in  setisl 
eonsoionsusss.  How,  then,  and  io  irii*l 
manner  Is  be  to  arrive  at  this  unity  7 

A.  It  sufficee,  if  you  aesnme  thai  he  ■^ 
rived  at  it  through  some  happy  cIisim*- 
He  ^uesae*  this  unity.  Tbia,  of  oobni, 
gives  bim  only  an  assumption,  and  hs  Bset 
take  tbe  risk  of  building  his  system  npee 
it  entirely  on  the  aesumption  that  hs  bM 
fueesed  correotly. 

*lf  the  investigation  shows,  finally,  lU 
all  the  manifold  of  oonsciousness  ean  really 
bo  reduced  to  that  assumption,  a*  le  ite 
unity,  but  only  then,  has  he  proved  by  tUi 
very  reduction  that  his  presuppssitiea 
was  correct.  Tbe  presupposition  has  bs«s 
proved  by  the  fact,  by  the  establisboa' 
of  the  system. 
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B.  Wall,  gnuit  erBii  thts.  Bat  again: 
The  irtUt  knows  in  ddTaooe  of  hii  eonoep- 
tion  Uie  DBoeMftrj  and  nDoh&Dgeable  Uwi 
of  hii  meoboniim,  those  laws,  npon  whioh 
he  oslculated  in  his  oombination  of  the 
manifold  for  the  aehieTement  of  a  certain 
reanlt.  He  knows,  likewise,  the  materials 
and  their  qaalitlea,  out  of  whioh  he  pro- 
poaes  to  form  the  manifold,  and  npon  the 
nnohangeableness  whereof  he  al?D  base* 
Ilia  caloalatioD  in  his  conoeptiou.  Now,  if 
the  eomparison  is  to  bold  good,  the  philoi- 
opber  most  also  hate,  in  ad  ranee  of  bla  de- 
dttotion,  a  knowledge  of  unchangeable  laws, 
aooording  to  whioh  the  manifold  of  oon- 
■olonsneee  prodoees  the  presupposed  nnit- 
resnlt,  and  moreefer — anieiv  I  am  Terj 
mnch  deceived — also,  a  knowledge  of  a 
material  oomponent  of  aonsoioneness, which 
is  already  determined  bj  these  laws. 

Let  me,  for  the  present,  assame  merelj 
the  irsL  Bat  how  does  the  philosopher 
obtain  the  knowledge  of  these  laws?  Does 
he,  perohance,  hit  npon  them  bj  a  lucky 
gneas,  until  they  prove  themselves  correct 
bj  the  fact  that  the  manifold  of  conscions- 
neae  oan  be  explained  aeeording  to  them, 
from  the  presnpposed  chief  reeult  j  eimi- 
larlj  as  the  fact,  that  preeisalj  this  result 
is  the  ultimate  result  of  these  laws,  proves 
the  resnlt  to  be  correct  ? 

A,  Tou  make  fun  of  the  Soienee  of 
Knowledge,  bnt  with  rather  more  profund- 
ity than  is  usuaL  Mo ;  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  does  not  proeeed  in  this  man- 
ner, for  that  were  to  proceed  in  a  most  vi- 
oioos  and  self-evident  circle. 

I  am  very  content  to  keep  to  the  eom- 
parisoD  once  adopted.  Let  the  teacher  of 
the  Science  of  Knowledge  be  the  artist 
wlio  builds  up  the  art-work  of  conscione* 
ness,  which  however  esiits  already,  as  he 
cheerfnlly  admits;  wblch  he,  therefore, 
only  re-invents,  and  yet  invents  altogether, 
•iaee  he  never  looks  at  the  exiiting  art- 
work  dniing  the  operation. 

Bat  the  great  diitinotion  is  this :  the  art- 
ist  who  prodaoea  a  mechanical  work  oper- 
ates open  dead  matter,  wbieh  he  pate  in 
motion,  while  the  philosopher  operates  np- 
on a  living  something,  which  moves  itself. 
He  does  not  so  nneh  generate  consoious- 
neaa  as  that  he  rather  oauses  conselausneis 


to  generate  itself  nnder  his  observation. 
Now,  if  ooneciousness  operates  aceordinf 
to  laws,  it  doubtless  wiU  generate  itself 
according  to  these  laws,  and  tbe  observing 
philosopher  will  thus  discover  theee  laws 
at  the  same  time ;  althongb  his  final  object 
was  not  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  these 
laws,  but  of  their  total  result,  ooneeioas- 
nssi. 

R.  Wbatl  A  aonsoloaineae,  which  gen- 
erates itself,  and  whioh  yet  is  not  tbe  ac- 
tual conscioasnees  of  whioh  we  all  have 
possession? 

A.  Of  ooarse ;  for  aotaal  eonseionaness 
doe*  not  system etioalEy  generate  itself,  its 
manifold  being  connected  by  mere  ebaace. 
Ihab  conscioQsness  whioh  generates  iuelf 
under  the  observation  of  the  philosopher 
is  merely  an  image  of  aotnal  conscious- 
ness. 

K.  An  image  whieb  generatea  itself?  I 
utterly  ceaee  to  understand  yon,  and  I  am 
enre  I  shall  not  understand  yon  nntil  yon 
have  given  me  a  ebort  eketeh  of  your  pro- 
cedure. 

A.  Very  well.  The  preeuppoeition,  from 
whioh  we  start,  is  this :  that  the  final  and 
bigbest  result  of  consciouene**,  or  that  to 
which  all  its  manifold  is  related  as  the  con- 
dition to  the  conditioned,  or  as  the  wheel*, 
springs,  and  chains  in  the  watch  ore  re- 
lated to  tbe  band,  is  nothing  else  tban  dear 
and  eompleU  tdf-eoutewittuti,  as  yon  and 
I  and  all  of  us  are  conscious  of  ourselvBS. 
I  say,  you  and  I  and  oil  of  ae,  and  thereby 
exclude,  in  eonformity  with  a  previoue  re- 
mark,all  that  is  purely  individual,  which 
cannot  enter  our  system  at  all  according  to 
our  presnppositiou.  That,  which  you  as- 
cribe to  your  self  alone,  and  not  to  me,  or 
I  only  to  me  and  not  to  yon,  remains  ex- 
olnded ;  Fxar:pt  that  yon  do  so  escribe  eome- 
tbing  exclusively  to  your  self  and  I  to  my 
self  and  eaoh  une  to  bis  Self. 

Now,  this  result — that  complete  self-con- 
sciousness is  tbe  highest  and  final  reeult 
of  all  coDBcioasnees — is,  as  we  have  eaid, 
a  mere  preenppositioo,  which  awaits  it* 
OOnBrmation  from  ibe  system.  From  thi* 
*elf-eoniaioasneaB,  in  Its  fundamental  de- 
termination, the  deduction  bagine. 

R.  In  its  fundamental  determination  f 
What  doee  that  mean  ? 
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A.  Id  regard  to  thkt,  which  in  it  ti  not 
at  all  determined  bj  any  other  oonioioaB- 
nesB,  and  whiob  oan,thgrefore,  notbefoand 
in  the  deduction,  bat  from  whfoh,  on  the 
oontrarf,  the  deduotion  must  prmseed.  The 
preeappoeition  is,  that  tba  manifold  of  eon- 
Boiougiieas  oontaina  the  eonditioue  of  oom- 
plete  aelf-oODeoionaDeas.  HerertheleaB, 
there  ma;  be  aomewhat  in  thia  aelf-eon- 
aoiousueaa  which  ia  not  conditioned  bj 
anjlhiDj;  elae.  Thiaaomewhat  ia  to  he  a*' 
tabliahed,  and  from  it  (be  dednotlon  pro- 

R.    But  how  do  yon  find  it  f 

A.  Likewfae,  od)j  bj  afaappj  hit,  but  na 
aoraewhat,  whIob  when  oooe  found,  oeeda 
and  requirea  no  farthet  proof,  hnt  ia  im- 
mediatet;  aelf-evident. 

R.  Abataining  for  the  pteaent  from  all 
inqnlrjr  aa  to  thia  immediate  aelf-eTidenoo 
itaelf,  tell  me,  what  is  it  in  thia  aomewbat 
wbieb  i*  ihaa  immediatelj  aolf-aTident? 

A.  That  it  ia  the  abaolntelj  nneondi- 
tioned  and  the  obaiacteriatio  of  aelf-eon- 
sciouaoeaa. 

R.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  anderstand 
70a,  autil  you  tell  me  what  thia  anoondi- 
tionedand  oharaeteristio  of  aelf-eoDaeiona- 
neaa  is,  which  ia  thus  Helf-endeot. 

A.  It  ia  the  Eoo-nooo,  the  NDbjeot-ob- 
jeatirity,  and  nothing  else  wbataoever,  the 
positing  of  the  aubjeotive  and  of  ita  objeet> 
ire,  of  eonaoioaaoeaa  and  of  the  object  of 
cODSOloosness  as  one  and  the  tame,  aod  aa 
absolutely  nothing  but  this  ita  identitj. 

R.  I  know  from  varioua  aonrces,  that 
people  generally  consider  yon  very  iooom- 
pTeben8ible,BDd,  moreoTer,  rery  rldiouloqa 
in  year  riewa  on  thia  Srat  point,  wUioh  you 
muat,  nevartheleaa,  hold  to  be  altogether 
dear  and  oomprebensible,  aiuoe  all  your 
reaaoning  starts  from  it.  Be  good  enough, 
therefore,  to  furnish  me  aome  meana  by 
which  I  oan  make  it  clearer  to  those  othera, 
in  oaaethejahould  askmeaboat  it;  unless, 
indeed,  snoh  an  eiplanation  belongs  rather 
to  the  Soienea  of  Knowledge  proper,  and 
not  to  a  mare  statement  of  ita  natnre. 

A.  It  oertaioly  belooga  to  thia  atate- 
ment,  for  it  is  the  previonaly  mentioned 
eommon  point  of  the  Seienoe  of  Knowledge 
and  of  aotnal  oonsciooaneaa,  from  which 
ha  former  rise*  abore  the  latter.      VTho- 


aoarer  ia  to  receive  a  perfectly  dear  eon- 
ceptioR  of  thia  aoienee  must  know  the 
point  from  which  It  atarta,  and  thia  eoneep- 
tion  is  the  7ery  thing  which  onr  atatement 
propoeea  to  create. 

Bot  what  people  any  about  not  hariDg 
nnderatood  ns  on  that  point  belongs  tp  Iha 
abaolutely  incomprehensible ;  for  erery 
child,  that  haa  but  ceased  to  apeak  of  itself 
in  the  third  peraon  and  ealla  itaelf"!," 
haa  already  realiaed  that  point,  and  eaa, 
therefore,  understand  na. 

I  aball  have  to  repeat  what  I  have  aud 
already  eereral  timea.  Think  aometbiDg; 
for  inataoce,  the  book  you  hold  ia  yoor 
band.  ToD  oan  doabtleas  become  consdoaa 
of  the  hook  aa  the  object  of  jvn  tfaoDgkt, 
and  of  yonraelf  aa  the  thinking.  Do  yea 
appear  to  yonraelf  aa  being  one  and  the 
■ame  with  the  book,  or  aa  another  t 

R.  Doobtlesa,  aa  another,  I  ahall  nenr 
mistake  myaelf  for  the  hook. 

A.  Ia  It  neeeaaarr,  in  order  that  yon  de 
not  miatake  yourself — the  thinkii^,  tor  ihs 
thought — that  the  thought  ahonld  be  a  boot, 
and  thia  particular  book  ? 

EL  By  no  means.  1  distingnisb  ny  aelf 
from  teerj  object. 

A.  BeneCfiD  the  thinking  of  thia  book  yoa 
can  abatract  from  all  that  which  matM 
the  preaent  object  of  your  thinking  a  book, 
and  this  particalar  book  ;  and  yon  o>a  re- 
flect solely  upon  the  fact,  that  in  thia 
thinking  yon  di stingo iah  yooraelf— tke 
th  ink  ing— from  the  tbcnghU 

R.  Undoubtedly ;  and  in  replying  lo 
your  queation,  whether  I  diatinguiab  119 
aelf  from  the  book,  I  reflected  only  on  ihat 
fact. 

A.  Hence,  yon  diatingniah  every  object 
from  youraelf  as  the  thinking,  and  no  ob- 
ject eiista  for  yon  except  through  and  I7 
means  of  this  dietiuctioa. 

R.    Precisely. 

A.  Now,  think  yonr  self.  Ton  donbt- 
laia  oan  become  oonsoions  in  thie  oue,  slao, 
of  a  thinking  and  a  thoaght.  De  bott 
oontinne  separata  in  thia  thinking  of  year 
self,  and  form  a  duality? 

R.  No ;  for  in  thinking  mysrl/*,  I  am  the 
thinking,  for  otherwise  /should  not  think; 
aod  at  that  skme  time,  /  am  the  thoagbl, 
for,  otberwiae,  I  should  Dot  think  myssU, 
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bat  soma  other  object,  m  for  inatanoe,  thti 
book. 

A.  fFelltfoabATeaowoertaiiiljtboBglit 
yonrtslf,  1.  e.,  70a,  thia  putiouUr  indiTid- 
dftljCaioB,  8emproaiaa,or  whatavar  tuajbe 
jour  name.  But  jon,  donbtlesa,  can  ab- 
attaot  alio  from  theaa  puticulat  detarm- 
inations  of  yonr  persoDalitj,  preoUely  as 
7011  wera  abia  to  abatiaot  froM  tbe  partio- 
nlar  datenaiDatfons  ot  thia  book ;  and  can 
rafleot  onlj  spun  tho  noltiDg  of  tha  tbluk- 
inj;  and  tho  thought,  »a,  in  tbe  other  oaaa, 
;oa  roSeetod  upon  tha  ditempling  of  both, 
Naj,  jon  aotaallj  did  ao  Kbea  jon  told 
ne  that  in  the  thinking  of  ;oar  aelf,  tbe 
thlnkiog  and  the  thoaght  unite  for  70a.  It 
i(,  therefore,  in  thia  nnitiog  of  tbe  think- 
ing and  tho  thought,  wbloh  in  the  thiaking 
ef  an  objeet  alwaja  direrapta,  that  joa  die* 
eoTer  tke  Ego,  and  henee,  the  eaaeotial 
eharaoteriatio  of  the  Ego, — of  that  mnoh 
abated,  pure  Ego,  ooaaarniDg  wbioh  our 
modern  philoaophera  haie  for  jeara  pu- 
lled their  bralna,  and  do  atill  aaaert  that 
it  is  a  pajchologic^J — write  ptyehologieal — 
deoeptiOD,  and  an  lofiaitel;  laughable  af- 
fair altogether. 

R.  Perhapa  they  thonghl  that  saeb  a 
pnre  Ego,  auoh  a  reaniting,  and,  in  itself 
retamlng  thing  «aa  oonoeaJed  aomewbera 
in  their  aonla,  like  a  blada  In  a  knife,  and 
kept  looking  for  it,  but  eould  not  find  tbe 
blade;  whereapon  thej  ooneludad  that 
tboae  who  pretended  to  haTe  aeen  it  bad 
deceived  themaelTea. 

A.  Terj  probablj.  But  how  did  jou 
diaooTer  thia  naiting  ? 

R.    Id  tbioking  mjidf. 

A.  Do  other  people  alio  think  them- 
aelTea  ? 

R>  Doubtlaia,  UDleea  they  apeak  with- 
out thinking,  for  they  all  apeak  of  thein- 
■alTee. 

A.  In  thna  thinking  thetaaalTca,  do  they 
proceed  in  tha  same  manner  la  which  you 
prooeed  i 

R.    I  believe  eo. 

A.  Can  they  obacTre  thia  their  proce- 
dure, jnat  aa  you  have  obaerred'youri  ? 

R.    I  do  not  doubt  it. 

A.  Hence,  if  they  do  it  in  thua  thinking 
themeelves,  they  will  doubtleae  also  find 
that    uniting    of    the    thinking    and    tha 


thought;  but  nnleei  they  do  it,  they  will 
not  find  it.  Such  ia  our  atatement.  We 
do  not  apeak  of  tho  finding  of  aometbing 
wbioh  liea  ready  made  before  them ;  but 
of  the  finding  of  a  aomewhat  which  ia  Srat 
to  be  produced  by  free  thinking.  The  S«i- 
en«e  of  Knowledge  ia  not  paychologfi 
and  piyohology  itaelf  ia  nothing.  But  at 
preaent  I  wish  yon  to  gi*a  me  a  decided 
anawer  aa  to  whether  yon  aeriouily  hold, 
that  I  and  all  other  rational  beings,  in 
thinking  oar  Self,  do  proceed  preciaely  aa 
yon  do,  i.  c  that  in  tbie  thinking  of  our 
Self  we  hold  the  thinking  and  the  tboaght 
to  ha  one? 

R.  I  not  only  aaaome  this,  hot  I  aaaert 
ft  to  be  abaolutely  oertain,  and  I  hold  an 
exception  to  be  utterly  impossible.  The 
thought  of  an  I  (Ego)  does  not  occur  ex- 
cept through  each  proceeding,  and  tbi* 
proeeeding  ia  itaelf  Uie  thoagbt  L  Hence 
everyone  who  thinka  himaelf  mnat  proceed 
in  that  aaroe  manner. 

A.  But  I  beaeech  yon,  dear  reader,  do 
you  then  think  into  my  aonl  and  into  the 
soul  of  all  rational  beings ;  or,  aasnining 
that  you  can  do  ao,  bare  yo«  then  actually 
aurveyed  and  thoagbt  into  tbe  soul  of  all 
rational  beings,  and  been  thua  autborixed 
to  aaaert  something  of  their  aoula? 

R.  By  no  meaos;  and  yet  I  oanno(  with- 
draw what  1  have  asaerted.  Nay,  in  be- 
coming thoroughly  oonsoious  of  mj  aelf 
I  find  that  loan  aaaert  itill  more;  that 
I  can  assert  farther,  that  eaob  of  all  other 
rational  beings  must  asaert  the  aame  out  of 
hie  own  eonseiouaneaa  in  relation  to  all  the 

A.    Bow  do  yon  get  at  these  aaaertions? 

R.  If  I  became  very  conacioua  of  my  self, 
I  discover  that  my  procedare  fn  thna  think- 
ing myself  ia  immediately  accompanied  by 
the  irresistible  and  infiezible  conviction, 
that  neither  I  nor  any  other  rational  being 
oan  ever  prooeed  otherwise. 

A.  Henoe,  through  thia  procednre  yon 
presoriba  a  law  for  yourself,  and  for  all 
rational  boinga ;  and  thus  you  have  at  the 
same  time  an  illustration  of  tbe  immediate 
evidence  which  I  mentioned  before.  Bnt 
now  let  us  get  back  to  our  argument.  This 
fundamental  and  chatBCteriatic  determina- 
tion of  aelf-ooaeoiousneea,  the  philoaupber 
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diacoven  ontalde  and  lodependent  of  bii 
■oieooa.  It  oannot  be  proTed  in  th«  «oi- 
enoe  Itself,  nor,  indeed,  ean  it  be  praved  u 
»  propoaition  in  anj  manner.  It  is  im* 
medintalj  self-e*ident.  Nor  oan  It  b« 
proved  aa  f  andKmentnl  propogition  of  tha 
Science  of  Knowledge  in  nnj  other  waj 
tbao  by  the  fact  itself,  i.  e.  by  ahowiiiE 
that  the  Teqnired  dedaotion  is  aotnnll;  pos- 
sible from  it.  The  manner  of  prooeeding 
in  this  dednotion  is  as  follows :  In  tbe 
thinking  of  my  self,  ssji  the  teacher  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge,  I  proeeed  at  has  jatt 
DOW  been  stated.  Now  let  ns  see  whether 
•oothei  procedure  nay  not  conneot  with 
that  first  one,  thus  giving  m  a  new  funda- 
mental ohBTaoteristIo  of  oonsoloosness,  and 
a  third  proeednre,  perhaps,  with  that  seo- 
ond,  Ac.,  fto.,  and  let  ns  oontinae  this 
nntil  we  have  arriTcd  at  the  completely  de- 
termined self- oonsoiousn ess,  and  have  thni 
obtained  a  syatematie  dednotion  of  the 
whole  I 

B.  lagatn  donot  «nderstandyoa.  Ton 
ask  me  whether  another  proeednre— donbt- 
less  another  determination  of  oonsoioot- 
ness — may  not  connect  with  the  first  ons  i 
But  how  can  it  eonneet,  and  with  whatf 
I,  at  least,  in  that  thinking  of  my  self  am 
coDseions  of  nothing  else  but  the  ideality 
of  tbe  thinking  and  the  thought. 

A.  NsTertheless  yon  abstracted,  at  ny 
request,  and  aeoording  to  yoar  own  obser- 
Tation,  from  many  other  things,  which  yon 
thought  at  the  aane  time  yon  were  think- 
iogjonrself.  This  was  very  proper;  and  to 
take  this  Other  up  again  in  the  same  con- 
fusion in  which  it  ocoarrsd  in  your  oon- 
scioaaneaa,  would  not  adranee  the  Scimoa 
of  Knowledge.  However  that  may  be ; 
even  in  that  very  observation  in  whieb  yon 
seised  tbe  thinking  of  your  self,  there  oc- 
curs something  else,  and  yoc  will  find  It 
as  soon  aa  you  look  a  little  closer  at  it. 
For  instance :  does  not  tbia  thinking  of 
your  self  appear  to  you  as  a  transition 
from  another  condition  to  this  partionlar 
oonditloB  P 

B.  It  rsally  does  so  appear  to  me. 

A.  Do  you  believe  that  It  must  appear 
so  to  every  other  person  who  looks  at  it 
closely  7 

B.  I  oertalnly  do  believe  it  when  I  make 


myself  clearly  conaclona  of  it ;  and  I  em 
asaert  that  it  mnat  ao  appear  to  aU  olben. 
There  Is  the  same  immediate  evidena*  km 
wbioh  we  diseovered  befora, 

A.  In  precisely  the  same  msoBct  doM 
this  aecond  appearance,  if  yon  but  eiSBisi 
it  closely,  oonneot  with  another  easisat 
that  one,  under  the  same  oondiUon,  widi  s 
third  one,  and  in  this  manner  the  SeisBes 
of  Knowledge  advances  step  by  step,  until 
all  tha  manifold  of  oonsoloaantM  hat  bats 
exhaasted,  and  terminated  in  tha  cms- 
plately  dedneed  deterrainad  adf-eoBSaieas- 

Hence,  in  a  eertafs  respect,  It  it  Ikt 
teacher  of  tha  Science  of  Knowledge  him- 
self who  generates  his  system  of  caasdna*- 
neea,  which  system,  nevertheless,  in  asotliei 
respect,  generates  itself.  The  taaebtr 
merely  fomiahes  tba  oooaalon  and  ean> 
dition  of  that  aelf-genaratioo.  But  whilt 
he  is  thinking  and  eonstraing  what  ht  io- 
tanded  to  think  and  oonttTue,  sonethiii 
else,  which  he  did  not  intend  to  prodaea, 
joins  it  with  absoluta  necaaaity,  and  aceon- 
panied  by  tbe  evident  conviction,  that  il 
moat  appear  In  the  same  manner  to  all  »■ 
tional  beinga. 

It  is  only  tba  origin  and  fini  ttsrtiai 
point  of  his  system  which  the  teaoher  of  th* 
Scienea  of  Knowledge  generates  with  ab- 
solute freedom.  From  this  startiif  point 
he  is  hd,  but  not  driven,  onward-  Eseh 
new  link,  which  arisea  in  his  coastnetits 
of  the  previous  link,  be  mnat  again  can- 
atrue  with  full  freedom,  whereupon  a  aev 
link  will  again  arise  to  oonnact  widi  il, 
and  with  this  new  link  he  prooeeds  in  tlii 
■ame  manner.  Thus  his  system  is  grade- 
ally  built  up.  Here,  therefore,  in  dii* 
connecting  of  one  manifold  with  anollia, 
those  laws  of  oonseionaneas  which  yonwin 
inquiring  about,  manifest  themaelTea.  Hit 
final  object  ia  the  apprehending,  nol  of 
these  manifolds,  but  merely  of  their  milt 

B.  I  remember  having  heard  thalpeepl* 
aay;  Your  ayatem  is  correct  and  logical 
enough  if  yonr  fundamental  prloeipls  )• 
once  admitted.    How  ia  tbia  ? 

A.  Unless  the  signlfloance  of  the  wliolt 
ayatem,  as  well  aa  of  ita  fundamental  printd- 
p1a,ia  utterly  miaapprebended  and  taken  iia 
aense  in  which  it  is  incorreet,  and  can  (hen- 
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forenerorbeproTedi  in  other  irord«,naleu 
that  ajBtem  kod  itc  fandatneutAl  prlnoiple 
us  Tiawed  p«jahologic»11j,  the  demuidfoT 
tti«  proof  of  Uie  f  nnduieDtai  prlnolplfl  oui 
maan  only  the  following : 

firstly,  opponenta  maj  demuid  a  proof 
of  our  right  not  to  philoiophiie  in  the  mui' 
ner  in  which  thej  do,  and  to  philoaophiie  in 
the  Bsnaer  in  whioh  we  philotophiia. 
This  demand  ia  verj  properlj  rejected, 
from  the  natural  reaaon,  that  arerf  one 
hat  the  nndispated  right  to  carry  on  what- 
erer  aoienoe  he  chooBei.  Let  them  oon- 
lider,  if  thej  lo  please,  our  Soiooee  of 
Knowledge  aa  eome  new,  partiealar,  to 
them  onknown,  Boienoe,  just  as  we  are  very 
willing  to  eoDsidar  dieii  philoeopbiea  to  be 
whatsocTer  they  assert  them  to  be.  It  is 
only  when  wa  say  that  their  philosophies 
are  nothing  at  all,  as  we  really  hold,  and 
shall  tell  them  at  the  proper  plaoo,  tbU 
thay  may  properly  require  proof  from  us. 
Bat  this  proof  is  completely  and  decisively 
established  only  in  oar  whole  Soleooe  of 
Knowledge,  and  hence  they  will  have  to 
■tndy  that  solence  after  all. 

Secondly,  they  may  demand  that  the 
fondameatal  prinoiple  of  Uiat  Soieaoe 
■hall  bo  proved  as  anoh  fnndamental  prio- 
elple  of  tlie  system  in  advance  of  the  system 
itself,  wbieb  demand  ie  absurd. 

Finally,  they  may  require  ua  to  demon- 
strata  the  troth  of  the  content  of  that  pro- 
poeitioa  tiiroagh  an  analysia  of  the  coocep- 
tione  which  it  involvee.  But  this  would 
■how  that  they  have  no  conception  of,  or 
capacity  for,  the  Science  of  Knowledge, 
which  is  never  baaed  upon  oonceplio&e,  but 
always  upon  Che  oootemplation  of  immedi' 
ate  evidence.  Hence,  in  this  ease,  we 
could  only  torn  our  baok  on  than,  nowill- 
ing   to  waste  time  upon  them  any  further. 

B.  But  I  fear  very  much  that  the  latter 
is  the  very  point  which  is  obnosious  to 
them.  If  every  one  can  appeal  to  his  con- 
templations and  require  others  to  entertain 
them,  without  properly  establishing  his 
proof  by  eonoeptiODS,  why  he  may  assert 
whatever  ho  chooses.  Every  stupidity  will 
remain  unpunished,  and  a  door  will  be 
■>p«ied  to  all  eorts  of  imaginary  theories. 
Tliis  is  what  they  will  say,  I  feu. 

A.   Nobodr  can  prevent  them  from  say- 


ing it;  let  all,  moreover,  who  are  like 
them  believe  them.  Bat  you,  my  readers, 
who  are  unprejudiced,  and  to  whom— al- 
though you  are  resolved  not  to  enter  apoD 
the  study  of  philosophy  itself,  and  not  to 
elevate  yonrself  to  the  contemplation  pe* 
onliar  to  this  Mience — I  am  to  furnish  « 
ooneeption  of  philosophy :  to  yon  I  can  de- 
scribe the  nature  and  possibility  of  contem- 
plation from  other  easier  examples. 

70H  assume,  1  suppose,  that  a  recti- 
lioear  triangle  is  ooi^pletely  delermiued  by 
two  sides  and  the  included  angle,  or  by 
one  side  and  the  two  adjoining  angles ;  i.  e. 
that  if  these  are  given,  precisely  such  lines 
must  be  added  ae  will  constitute  a  tri- 
angle? 

B.    I  do  assume  itd 

A.  Do  you  not  fear  that  a  case  may  oc- 
cur when  snob  will  not  be  the  ease? 

R.    I  have  no  soch  fear. 

A.  Do  yon  not  fear,  then,  that  some 
oUicr  rational  being,  nnderstanding  your 
words,  may,  nevertheless,  deny  this  asaer- 
Uod7 

B.  I  do  not  fear  that  either. 

A.  Have  yon  than  tested  that  proposi- 
tion in  all  possible  oases  of  triangles,  or 
have  you  asked  aU  possible  rational  beings 
whether  they  assent  to  itF 

R.    How  oonld  I  ? 

A.  Then  tell  me:  how  do  yon  get  at 
that  conviction  which  you  assume  to  be 
valid  for  you  in  all  possible  cases  withoat 
any  ezoeption,  and,  moreover,  for  all  poasl- 
ble  rational  beings  without  any  exception? 

B.  I  will  take  the  first  instance,  wherein 
we  presupposed  two  sides  and  the  included 
angle.  If  1  am  clearly  oonsoions  of  my- 
self, I  get  at  it  in  this  manner ;  I  draw  in 
my  imagination  some  particular  angle  with 
two  sides,  and  elose  the  opening  between 
the  line*  by  a  straight  line.  I  discover 
that  absolutely  only  one  straight  line  can 
close  this  opening ;  that  this  line  rests  on 
either  side  in  a  certain  Inolination  towards 
the  two  given  sides,  thus  forming  two 
angles  ;  and  that  it  can  touch  them  abso- 
iately  in  no  other  inolination. 

A.  But  your  arbitiarily  drawn  angle  waa 
surely  a  determined  angle,  of  so  and  so 
many  degress.  Or  did  yon  draw  a  general 
angle? 
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R.  Hovooaldl?  I  can  only  describe  d«- 
tennined  aoglei,  thoagh  I  may  neither 
know  DOr  intend  their  iize.  The  mere  do- 
scrtption  makei  the  angle  determined  for 
ne. 

A.  In  like  maDQer  the  preaappoaeil 
■ides  were  determined,  were  of  a  oertiiin 
length.  Henee,  granting  jou  a  number 
of  other  ohjeotioDB,  jtm  might  oertainlj 
■aj  in  this  particular  caie:  "ander  the 
pres apposition  of  thti  determined  angle 
and  of  that  determined  iidei,  the  triangle 
can  be  cloied  onlj  bj  the  one  straight  Ifne 
which  I  draw,  and  only  by  the  one  poaaible 
pair  of  angles  which  arise  in  my  eonitrnO' 
tioD."  For  jOQ  mnet  confese  that  no  more 
than  this  id  oontained  in  joat  internal p«r- 
eeption,  which  eridentlj  proceeds  from  de- 
termined presnppoeitions.  Ton  maj  oer- 
tninlj  try  the  same  experiment  with  other 
triiuigles,  and  may  be  able  to  m^e  the 
■ame  assertiona  cODceming  them  whererer 
aotnal  perception  ahall  warrant  yon  in  do- 
ing so ;  bnt  yon  nerer  oan  corer  with  yoar 
present  assertion  alt  these  cases  wbicb  yon 
hare  not  yet  tested ;  least  of  all  oan  yon 
extend  it  to  boldly  and  recklessly  to  the 
Infinity  of  cases  which  yon  cannot  possibly 
esbaast  by  aetnal  experiment. 

Bad  yon  not  better,  therefore,  correot 
yoar  expression,  and  restrict  yonr  asser- 
tion to  those  cases  which  yon  have  experi- 
mented npon? 

S.  It  I  observe  myself  correctly,  and 
look  clearly  Into  my  con  scion  so  est,  I  shall 
not  do  so  on  any  aeconnt.  1  oannot  con- 
■ent  to  limit  the  nnirersal  Taliditj  of  my 
asiertion. 

A.  Perhaps  yon  take  the  many  cases  In 
which  yoa  have  fonnd  yoar  astertion  to  be 
correct,  and  extend  them  to  nnireraality, 
jndging  by  analogy,  habit,  association  of 
ideas,  or  whatever  yon  choose  to  call  it, 
that  it  will  always  prove  valid  7 

B.  I  do  not  believe  it.  A  single  experi- 
ment it  snffioient,  and  la  ai  efficient  as  a 
thousand  to  impel   my  nniversal  assertion. 

A.  Seriously,  I  also  do  not  believe  it ; 
and  that  talking  of  arbitrarily  raising  the 
oceurrence  of  a  great  nomber  of  eases  to 
nniversallty  appears  to  me  to  be  the  utter- 
ance of  absolate  unreason. 

Bnt  DOW,  dear  reader,  permit  me  to  be 


somewhat  intrnslve,  for  1  shall  not  allow 
yon  to  escape  until  yon  have  given  met' 
clear  account  of  the  manner  In  which  year 
procedure  in  the  construction  of  a  tHanglt 
oan  account  for  the  universal  validly  of 
your  assertion,  which  you  are  not  willing 
to  abandon, 

R,  I  evidently  abetmet  in  the  nnift^ 
aality  of  my  assertion  from  the  detennig- 
ateness  of  tha  angle  and  of  the  two  tidts 
which  1  presupposed  and  closed  by  the 
third  tide.  That  I  did  so  abstract  i* 
simply  faetioal,  and  appears  from  the 
mere  analysis  of  my  neeertion. 

Hence,  1  also  must  have  abstracted  in 
my  oonstruetion  of  the  triangle,  and  Id  ay 
observatiOD  of  that  const  motion,  apOB 
which  observation  my  asaertion  based  it- 
self, from  that  Its  detenninatanesa ;  only  I 
did  not  become  very  clearly  oonsciou  of 
having  done  so,  for,  if  I  had  become  to  eoa- 
■oioua,  the  oonclnsioo  would  surely  have 
indicated  what  was  eontaii>ed  in  the  prrai- 
ise.  Bat  when  1  abstraM  from  all  delcm- 
inateness  of  the  angles  and  of  their  sides, 
no  angles  and  sides  of  any  kind  remain  h 
given  objects,  and  henoe  nothing  rem  sin) 
as  object  of  my  observation,  or — if  yoo  de- 
nominate the  ohserratioD  of  a  given  and 
aotaal  exclusively  ptraption,  as  I  believs 
you  do — no  perception  of  any  kind  re- 
mains.  Bnt  since  there  mast  remain  to 
observation,  and  something  for  that  obser- 
vation, at  otherwise  I  oould  not  make  lay 
assertion  at  all,  this  remainder  ean  bt 
nothing  else  than  my  mere  ira%ring  ti 
lines  and  angles.  Hence  it  must  be  this 
which  1  really  obierved ;  and  this  presop- 
poeftion  agrees  very  well  with  what  I  an 
aotnally  and  clearly  conscious  of  in  that 
proceeding.  When  I  began  to  desoribe  ay 
angle  1  did  not  at  all  intend  to  describe  an 
angle  of  so  and  so  many  degrees,  bat 
merely  to  describe  an  angle  in  geniral, 
and  sides  in  general.  It  was  not  tbroagh 
my  intention  thai  the  angle  and  the  sides 
became  determined,  bnt  throngh  neeetsi^- 
When  I  came  to  the  aotaal  deacripiien, 
they  certainly  became  determined  in  |m- 
olsely  that  manner ;  but  God  only  knows 
why  they  happened  to  become  determined 
preoisely  as  they  did. 

Now,  this  conscionsnasa  of  my  dnwfif 
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of  lincH,  vbioh  lies  beyond  oil  peroeption, 
'    is  doabtlesi  vhat  joa  osll  amtemplalian. 
A.    Pre  oi  Bel  J. 

R,  Tbeii]  in  order  to  diiCDver  the  ground 
of  197  anivereal  BisertioD,  it  is  neueaBat; 
that  tbii  contemplatioD  of  my  oonBtniotion 
of  K  triangle  ebould  be  inioediately  oon- 
Deoted  witb  tbe  abaolate  ooDTiotios,  tb*t  I 
owi  aever  oonBtrae  B  triangle  differently. 
If  tbia  were  bo,  tben  I  sbonld  in  that  ood- 
templation  take  hold  of  and  embrooe,  at 
-  the  flame  time,  and  witb  one  glanoe,  my 
whole  faculty  of  eomtrvetton,  and  tbii  by 
meana  of  an  immediate  conaoiouaneM,  not 
of  thif  determined  conBtraeting,  bat  abio- 
lutely  of  all  my  conatmoting  in  general, 
at  each.  Hence  tbe  propoaition  :  tbeae 
"  three  parti  of  tbe  triangle  determine  Ita 
other  three  parts,"  wonlB  algnify  aimply, 
my  oonstrueting  of  the  former  three  part* 
doterminea  my  constractlon  of  tbe  other 
three  parte ;  and  benae  tbe  uniTarsallty, 
irhioh  I  poeited,  woald  not  aiiae  from  a 
gathering  np  of  the  manifold  into  a  nnity 
bat  rather  from  tbe  dednotion  of  ^e  in- 
finite manifold  oat  of  tbe  nni^,  which  I 
aeiie  at  one  glanee. 

A.  Bat  yoa  aaaert  tbia  proposition  Id 
iia  nniveraality  to  be,  moreorer,  aulveraal 
for  all  rational  beioga  F 

B.  Certainly ;  and  I  oan  jut  as  little 
abandon  tbia  claim  to  nnirersal  Talidity 

Jbr  all,  aa  I  ooald  abandon  the  nniver- 
■«1  Talidity  ^  all.  In  order  to  gronnd  it, 
I  mnat  saaurae  that  In  tbia  Immediate  oon* 
templation  of  my  prooedoie,  I  oootem- 
plated  tbia  my  prooednre  not  only  aa  that 
of  thia  particular  peraon  (myself)  but  u 
the  prooednre  of  a  rational  being  in  gene- 
ral, witb  the  immediate  oonviotion  of  ita 
absolute  oertainty.  That  ooatemplatioa 
vonld  thus  be  the  immediate  aelf-oompre- 
henaion  on  the  part  of  reaaon  of  ita  man- 
ner of  acting,  comprehended  tbaa  at  one 
glance  ;  and  again  this  aniTarsal  validity 
for  all  perBOns  would  not  he  tbe  reealt  of  a 
gathering  np  the  many  Into  a  unity,  but 
rather  of  tbe  dednotion  of  the  infinitely 
many  persons  from  tbe  nnity  of  one  and 
tbe  same  reaaon.  It  ia  to  be  comprehended 
bow  thia  oon templation,  and  it  alone, 
gronndtf  immediate  evidence,  neoesaity  and 


nnlvertal  validity  of  all  and  for  all,  and 
henoe  groanda  all  acience. 

A.  Too  have  exaellently  oomprebcnded 
yooraelf,  and  I  only  wiab  that  you  could 
make  all  thoae  readers,  of  whom  you  are 
the  repreaentative,  oomprehend  the  matter 
with  equal  oleameaa. 

Teu  can  now  judge  for  yonraelf  what 
aignificance  belonga  to  the  objeotion,  that 
we  base  oar  aeienoe  upon  contemplation, 
and  how  far  those  who  do  raise  saeh  an  ob- 
jeotion can  have  any  claim  to  aoientiSc  onl- 
tnre. 

Now,  if  I  tell  yon  that  tbe  Soienee  of 
Knowledge  Is  based  upon  that  very  con- 
templation, which  yoa  have  jast  proved 
and  described  as  the  condition  of  geom- 
etry, bat  based  npon  it  in  its  higbeet  ab- 
straction, and  that  the  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge has  for  Ita  object  to  eatablish  tbe 
whole  series  of  thia  contemplation ;  nay^ 
that  in  ita  bigheat  abatraction  it  even  pro- 
oeeda  from  this  contemplation;  if  I  tell 
yon  that  tbia  contemplation  for  itaelf,^ — 
aad  hence,  universal  reaaon  iteelf,  graspiog 
itself  in  iu  only  central  point,  and  forever 
determining  itself  therein, — ia  the  very 
Drst  link  In  the  chain  of  the  Science  ot 
Knowledge,  and  is  that  very  reason  which 
gnupa  and  comprehends  itself  therein  as 
reason,  and  benoe  la  that  very  pare  Ego, 
described  previoaaly,  bnt  In  the  highest 
algnifloance  of  the  word  Bgo;  then,  yoa 
will  find  it  very  natural,  if  yon  have  any 
knowledge  of  tbe  literature  of  our  age, 
why  our  learned  men  of  tbe  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  found  it  impoBaible 
to  diseorer  that  pure  Ego  in  Uiemaelvea. 
It  will  also  be  immediately  clear  to  yon> 
what  sort  of  people  thoae  persona  mnat  be, 
who  want  to  go  even  beyond  the  fonda- 
mental  principle  of  tbe  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge, i.  e.  beyond  the  absolute  self-con- 
templation of  reaaon,  and  who  really  be- 
lieve that  it  is  poaaible  to  go  beyond  it. 

R.  Tbe  Science  of  Knowledge,  there- 
fore, atarta  from  that  pure  Bgo,  or  from 
contemplation  in  its  highest  purity,  and 
with  every  further  step  of  that  scienoe  a 
Dew  link  connecta  witb  the  previona  links, 
the  neoeaaary  connecting  whereof  is  proved 
in  that  very  contemplation. 
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A.  Preoliely  in  the  luue  mumer  in  whlsh 
.  genmetrj  prooMdi,  where  aaoh  new  prapo- 

•itlon  Adda  aomsthing  new  to  the  propoti- 
ttoB  prevloaal;  Mt«bli*hed,  the  neoeaaity 
of  whioh  aomething  new,  ia  proved  slao, 
only  En  containplation.  In  fnet,  aaoh  moat 
be  (he  method  of  ererj  real  progreaalre 
■eleooa  whioh  doee  not  torn  aronnd  in  • 

B.  I  ha«e  been  told  that  70a  develop 
your  whole  aoieoee  oat  of  the  presappoaed 
•oaaeption  of  the  Bgo,  u  out  of  an  onion ; 
that  all  jon  do  is  to  analjis  that  ooaoep- 
tlon,and  to  ahow  that  all  other  oonoeptiona 
whiob  yon  eatabliah  are  oont^med  in  it 
beforehand,  however  dimly,  and  that  aaeh 
aoonoeption  ia  called  fundamental  oonoep- 
Uon,  and  the  propoaitiou,  wliioh  annonnoea 
it,  fundamental  propoaition. 

A.  I  auppoaa  yon  were  very  good  na- 
tared  to  allow  people  to  tell  yon  aneh  non- 

R.  I  heliere  I  aee  clearly  now,  how  yon 
proceed  to  eatabliah  yonr  aeienoa;  and  I 
■lao  aee  upon  what  yon  ground  yonr  olain 
to  the  univeraal  validity  of  yonr  aoienee, 
namely,  upon  oODtempIation,  whioh,  being 
the  eontemplation  of  (be  manner  of  acting 
of  all  reagOD,  ia  therefore  valid  for  all 
reaaon,  i.  e.  for  all,  who,  like  yon,  will 
oauBe  reaaon  to  generatt  that  tdene*  jn 
them.  In  abort,  the  produot  of  yonr  aoi* 
once  ia  to  be  attained,  from  your  Manmed 
preanpposition,  only  in  the  manner  fn 
which  yon  attain  it,  preciaely  aa  the  trian- 
gle, when  thoae  three  parte  thereof  had 
been  preauppoaed,  could  alao  be  oloaed  by 
only  ono  atralght  line  and  two  determined 
aaglee.  If  you  really  can  prove  in  con- 
tempUtion,  what  you  aaaert  yon  can  prove, 
I  liave  no  further  objection  to  your  Btat»- 
ment ;  provided,  yoo  will  content  yonraelf 
wiA  stating  the  product  of  yooracience  to 
be  merely  a  prod  act  of  yoar  Imagioation, 
and  nothing  elae,  jaat  aa  the  oft-mentianed 
triangle  ia  alao  nothing  but  aneh  a  product. 
But  it  appeara  to  me  from  what  yoa  have 
•Md  before,  that  you  do  not  eontent  your- 
■elf  with  thia.  Touare  not  aatlafled  to  ea- 
tabliah yonr  product,  aa  in  itaelf  exlating 
and  agreeing  with  Itaelf }  yon  go  beyond 
It.    Ton  aaaart  it  to  be,  moreover,  a  pictoro 


of  trae  aotaal  conacioaeneea,  aa  it  exiata 
withoat  the  oo-operatfon  of  philoaopby,  or 
of  that  eonaciooaneat  which  we  all  poa- 
aeaa.  Thia  conaoiooaneaa,  yon  now  asaert, 
haa  the  aame  manifold  which  the  reanlt  of 
yonr  ajatem  containa  and  in  the  aame  rela- 
tion. Bat  I  Donfeaa  that  I  do  not  well  on- 
deratand  what  yoa  do  aaaart  on  thia  aab* 
jeot,  nor  how  you  will  gronnd  auoh  farther 
olaimi. 

A.  Nevertheloaa,  yon  admit  that  geome- 
try haa  an  application  to  acta^  oonaoioiU' 
neaa  in  life,  and  ccnaider  it,  like  the  Seienea 
of  Knowledge,  to  be  a  picture  of  a  part  of 
your  oonaofonaneae.  Explain  and  give  me 
yonr  reaaona  for  thia  claim.  Perbapa  it 
will  aiao  explain  onr  claim. 

In  acientiSe  geometry,  yon  draw  the  line, 
wherewith  you  clMe  yoar  arbitrarily  imag- 
ined angle  with  ita  two  aidea.  Now,  yon 
find  in  yonr  field  a  triangle  with  aa  angle 
determined  in  itaelf  and  two  aidea  determ- 
ined in  tbemaelvea.  Ton  meaeare  them. 
Do  yon  need  to  meaaure  the  third  one  like- 
wiaer 

B.  On  no  aooonnt ;  for  by  making  uaa 
of  the  unchangeable  relation  of  thia  tbird 
eide  to  the  other  two,  which  relation  it 
well  known  to  mo,  I  can  diaeover  ita  aotnal 
length  through  mere  oalaolation. 

A.  Ita  actual  lengtbl  What  do  yoo  mean 
by  that? 

R.  If  I  took  my  meaanre  and  meaured 
it  aa  I  have  meaaured  the  other  two  aide*, 
I  aboald  find  ita  length  to  be  preciaely  what 
my  calculation  atatea  it  to  be. 

A.    You  are  firmly  convinced  of  thia? 

R.    That  I  am. 

A.  And  you  are  ready  to  apply  the  aame 
procednre  to  all  poaaible  trianglea,  whidi 
yon  may  find  in  the  field,  without  fear  of 
meeting  with  aome  triangle  whioh  will 
form  an  excuption  to  the  rule? 

R.  I  have  no  aucb  fear,  and  it  ia  impoa- 
aible  that  I  aboald  have  tL 

A.  What,  then,  may  be  the  ground  of 
thia,  yonr  firm  oonvietion,  of  the  correct' 
neaa  of  your  ealculation  in  aacertaining 
the  length  of  the  third  aide  iadependenil; 
and  in  advance  of  ita  actual  meaaurementf 

R.  If  I  obaervo  myaelf  oloaelj,  1  mutt 
proceed  about  in  thia  maDnar: 
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If  two  lEnea  uid  their  inoladed  ftngle 
an  preaappoBed,  thii  angle  obd  be  closed 
1^  odIj  one  poHJbla  determined  aide,  i.  e. 
a  (ide  which  haa  a  determined  relation  to 
the  other  two  aidea.  Thla  la  ralid  for  the 
fmagtnuj  oonatrDctiOQ  of  the  triangle,  and 
beeomee  immediately  elear  and  certain 
throagh  coDtemplation. 

Now,  I  treat  the  actual  triangle  accord- 
ing to  the  tawa  of  the  merelj  imagined 
one,  and  with  the  aame  eertaint;,  preeiiehf 
atif  U  wen  likewUt  involved  iA  that  eon- 
ttmplatian.  Hence,  1  factxeally  preaap- 
pose,  that  the  right  to  make  thla  applica- 
tion la,  indeed,  contained  In  thai  oontem- 
platian.  I  oonaider  tiie  aotoal  line  as  one, 
whish  haa,  aa  it  were— I  aaj  aa  It  were^ 
ariaeu  throagb  my  free  conatraotton.  How 
the  aetaal  line  maj  have  originated,  I  do 
not  aak  At  all,  for  at  leaat  ita  meaaoring  la 
a  reeonatrnating  of  the  existing  line,  and 
haoce,  I  am  compelled  to  aaanme,  that  it  ia 
altogether  the  aame  u  If  it  were  an  original 
eonitruoCing  of  it  throagh  mj  free  imagi- 
nation. 

A.  Ton  hare  deaoribed  very  aoonrately 
the  nature  of  the  olaima  of  the  Soienee  of 
Knowledge  to  ralidity  in  aotnal  oonaoiona- 
neia.  Preoiaely,  aa  in  the  original  eon- 
■trnotion  of  the  triangle,  the  third  aide 
waa  found  to  be  determined  by  the  other 
two  and  their  angle,  so,  according  to  the 
Science  of  Knowledge,  ia  the  original  oon- 
■truction  of  coneolauBneas  a  certain  aome- 
what,  determined  throngh  another.  Bat 
theae  determinatfona  are  pore  creations  of 
iBoginatioQ,  and,  by  no  means,  actual  de- 
terminations of  oonaeionaneaa  ;  joat  aa  the 
linea  of  the  triangle  are  alao  parely  imag- 
inary. 

Bat  now,  an  actaal  determination  of  con- 
soiouaneas  enten,  preclaely  aa  yon  found 
an  angle  and  two  aidea  In  the  field,  and 
you  may  be  jnat  aa  firmly  conTinoed,  that 
thia  actual  determination  contains  all  the 
others,  which  in  the  Science  you  have  dia- 
CDvered  to  be  inaeparable  from  it,  aa  yon 
were  oonvinced  In  the  caae  of  the  actn^ 
triangle.  The  de term inati one  of  actaal 
oonaciouaueaa,  to  which  yon  are  compelled 
to  apply  the  lawa  of  that  conacionaneaa, 
which  yon  oonatrneted  with  freedom,  ap* 


pear  to  yon  now  alao,  oa  U  tMrv,  like  re- 
aolta  of  an  original  eonstrnotion,  and  aie 
judged  by  yon  aa  auoh.  Whether  auob  an 
original  oonatrnatlon  of  consoionsneaa  did 
really  precede  conscioosnesa,  ia  not  naked 
at  all ;  indeed,  such  a  question  is  senae- 

At  leaat,  the  JtMltr^nj;  ia  a  reconatmcting, 
preoiaely  aa  meaaaring  Is  a  reoonstrocting 
for  the  geometrician.  Thla  judging  must 
agree  with  an  original  conatmcting,  which 
ia  to  be  preeuppoaed,  aa  It  were,  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  judgment,  and  will  aasaradly 
agree  with  It,  if  the  judgment  is  correot, 
jaat  aa  the  meaaoring  of  the  line  must 
agree  with  the  oalonlatlon,  If  made  eor- 
notly.  This,  and  nothing  more  than  thia, 
ta  vrhat  the  claim  of  the  Soienee  of  Knowl* 
edge  to  a  validity  outaide  of  itaelf  and  for 
kotual  conacioasness  in  life,  is  to  signify, 
and  in  thla  manner,  the  olaim  to  anoh  r^ 
lldity  ia  based,  like  the  wholo  science,  upon 
the  same  Immediate  oontemplatlon. 

Thna,  I  believe,  that  I  have  given  you  a 
enfficiently  elear  conception  not  only  of 
the  objeot  of  the  Science  cf  Knowledge 
In  general,  bat  alao  of  Ita  prccednre  and 
the  gronoda  of  this  prooedare.  This  sot- 
enoe  conatruota  the  entire  common  oon- 
acloaanete  of  all  rational  beinga  abaolntely 
opriori,  In  Ita  fundamental  cbaracteTiatioa, 
preoiaely  aa  geometry  conatrnota  abaolntely 
a  priori  the  universal  modea  of  limiting 
apace  on  the  part  of  all  rational  beings. 

That  science  begins  with  the  aimplert 
and  moat  ebaraeteristlc  determination  of 
eelf-consoioasneaa,  namely,  Ita  aelf-con- 
templation  or  Egohood,  and  proceeds,  on 
the  preauppcaltlon  that  the  completely  de- 
termined aelf-conscioasneaa  wilt  be  the  final 
result  of  all  other  determinations  of  oon- 
adousneas,  antil  thia  reault  baa  been 
reached  ;  each  link  of  its  ehain  connecting 
with  a  new  link,  aJd  accompanied  by  the 
Immediate  eontemplation,  that  thia  new 
link  must  oonneot  with  the  previous  one  in 
the  same  manner  In  the  oaaea  of  all  ra- 
tional beinga  whataoerer. 

If  yon  posit  EgO^A,  yon  will  find  in  the 
eooatmcting  of  thla  A,  that  inaeparable 
therefrom,  a  B  oonnecta  with  It,  and  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  oonatructing  of  thia 
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B,  yoa  will  likewise  find  tbkt «  0  oonaeate 
with  it,  and  80  OD,  nntil  joit  fa&ve  arrived 
at  the  Uet  HnV  of  A,  namelj,  at  oompletelj 
determined  eelf-i 


FOUETH  OONVBBSATION. 

A.  Il  la  held  that  a  oertain  •7iteiii  of 
oonaoioaBDet*  exiatH  for  eaoh  rational  be- 
ing as  soon  aa  this  beiDg  itself  exists. 
Can  that,  whiob  this  aonioioniQeBs  oon- 
tains,  be  presapposed  in  ever;  human  be- 
ing? 

R.  Undonbtedtj ;  jour  Terj  desoription 
of  that  ooDsoionsntes  iOTOlvea  that  it  is 
oommon  to  all  men. 

A.  b  it  also  to  be  presupposed  that 
erarj  person  is  able  to  form  a  oorreot 
jadgment  of  objeeta  b;  means  of  that  oon- 
Boionsness,  and  to  draw  oonolnsions  from 
the  one  aa  to  the  other  withoat  falling  into 
error P 

fi,  Clearlj  enoogh,  provided  he  has  but 
praotiaed  to  some  extent  the  faoultj  of 
judging  which  belongs  to  that  system,  and 
whieh  is  inborn  in  all  men.  Nay,  it  is  no 
more  than  fair  to  assmne,  nntil  the  oon- 
trar;  is  proved,  that  eaeh  one  has  tbns 
noderatelj  developed  that  foonltj. 

A.  But  that  whiob  is  not  inalnded  in 
this  nniTsrsal  system,  common  to  all  men, 
and  given  to  them  at  their  heritage,  as  it 
were;  that  which  must  flnt  be  produoed 
by  an  arbitrary  and  free  abatraotiou  and 
reflection:  is  that  alao  to  he  preauppoaed 
in  every  rational  being  t 

B.  Clearly  not.  Each  one  attains  it  only 
by  freely  realiiing  within  himself  that  ab- 
straction and  reflection]  and  otherwise  he 
does  not  attain  it. 

A.  If,  therefore,  some  person  should 
venture  to  give  his  judgment  npon  the  suffi- 
ciently dsBorihed  Ego,  from  which  the  Soi- 
enoe  of  Knowledge  takes  ita  start,  and 
■hoald  look  for  this  Ego  aa  a  Given  in 
oommon  oonsoiousness,  could  his  jadgment 
be  received  in  the  matters' 

B-  Decidedly  not;  for  that  of  whioh 
you  speak  is  not  found  in  common  con- 
aoioosness,  bat  first  must  be  produoed  by 
free  abstraotion. 

A.    Again  i  the  teacher  of  the  Science 


of  Knowledge,  whose  manner  of  proceed- 
ing we  have  become  acquainted  with,  de- 
scribee from  this  first  link  a  oontiunons 
series  of  determinations  of  consoionsness, 
wherein  each  preceding  link  oonnecta  with 
another,  &o,,  ftc  It  is  these  links  of  his 
series,  whereof  be  speaks  and  asserts.  Now 
tell  me,  how  can  any  one  get  from  the  first 
link  to  the  seoond,  from  the  setsond  to  the 
third,  4o.? 

R.  According  to  yonr  deaeription  onlj 
by  actnally  oonstrneting  the  first  link  in- 
ternally within  himself,  and  observing  him- 
self in  this  oonstrneting  to  sea  whether  or 
not  a  seoond  link  arises  and  what  that 
second  link  may  be ;  and  then  again  oon- 
strneting the  seoond  and  observing  whether 
a  third  link  appears,  to.  It  is  only  in  this 
contemplation  of  his  oonstrneting,  that  he 
receives  the  object,  which  is  spoken  of; 
and  uolese  he  so  conetnicts,  the  object, 
which  is  spoken  of,  does  not  exist  for  him 
at  all.  So  at  least  the  matter  would  beac- 
cording  to  your  desoriptioo,  and  this  was 
undoubtedly  the  answer  yon  intended  m» 
to  give  yon. 

But  the  following  donbt  ooanrs  to  me. 
This  series,  which  the  teacher  describee, 
consists  only  of  separate,  paiticnlar  deter- 
minations of  consciousness.  But  the  ac- 
tual oommon  eonscioasness,  which  belongs 
to  eaoh  one  without  any  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge, also  Dontains  a  separate  manifold. 
Uenoe  if  the  former  are  tht  tanu  as  the 
latter  and  are  separated  and  divided  in  the 
same  manner,  then  the  manifold  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  is  knovm  from  act- 
ual conscionsness,  and  we  do  not  need 
contemplation  In  order  to  get  at  it. 

A.  It  auffioM  here,  to  tell  yon  concisely 
and  historically,  that  the  separatee  of  the 
Soienoe  of  Knowledge  and  of  actual  con- 
soionsness are  not  at  all  the  same,  bnt 
utterly  different.  True,  the  separates  of 
oonsoiousness  also  oocur  in  the  Soienoe  of 
Knowledge,  but  only  a«  its  final  dedaetiou. 
Bnt  in  the  way  of  their  deduction  throo^ 
our  philosophical  oonstmotlon  and  con- 
templation there  lie  elements  altogether 
different,  and  through  the  uniting  whereof 
alone  there  first  arises  a  separate  totdi? 
of  actual  consciousness  at  aU. 
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L«t  ms  gire  ymi  ad  Illaitntlini.  The 
Ego  (I)  of  utn&l  ooaaoioiuiieH  ii  Mrtalnlj, 
ftlio,  a  puiionlkT  and  aeparata  Ego  ;  It  ig  a 
penon  amongst  man;  psnons,  all  of  whom, 
each  for  himself,  call  themseWea  I,  and  onr 
ScieDoe  of  Knowledge  prooeeds  with  fta 
dedaotion  to  the  cotisiiiansiie**  of  tbia  very 
peraonalftj.  Bnt  the  Ego,  from  whfeh  the 
Soleooe  of  Kb  owl  edge  atarti,  is  aomethlng 
quite  different,  le  nothing  bat  the  identity 
of  the  aahjeot  and  object  of  oonsoionanna ; 
and  thii  abatraetion  oan  be  reaehed  onlj 
bj  remoTing  whataoerer  elae  the  oonoeptlon 
of  peraonalit;  inroWea.  Those  who  aasare 
OS,  that  the;  cannot  abatraet  from  their 
individaalit;  in  the  conception  of  the  Ego 
ftre  qaite  correct  if  thej  speak  of  their 
Ego  aa'  the;  find  it  In  common  oonsctooa- 
ncaa ;  for  In  ordinary  oonaaioasnaaa,  in 
peToepcion,  the  ideotitj,  which  thej  do  not 
oa«t  their  eye  opon,  and  the  Individ nality, 
which  thej  exolnaiTely  attend  to,  are  in- 
■cparabl;  united.  But  if  thaj  have  not 
even  the  general  facnltj  to  abatraet  from 
actual  conacionaneas  and  ita  facta,  then  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  has  no  alaims  opoa 
them.  In  previona  philoaophloal  systems, 
all  of  which  had  a  description  of  the  came 
aeriee  of  determinations  of  oansdonsneu 
dimly  in  view,  which  the  Soienoe  of  Knowl- 
edge undertakes,  and  some  of  whioh  sya- 
terns  did  even  bit  them  In  part  happily 
enough, — we  meet  some  of  these  separatea 
and  names  far  them,  aa  for  instance :  Snb- 
atanoe,  accidence,  ke.,  &c.  But,  firstly, 
these  words  are  not  understood  by  any  one, 
nnlees  be  bu  the  contemplation  of  what 
they  signify;  for  otherwise  he  geta  merely 
empty  words  instead  of  what  they  stand 
for,— as  indeed  some  senseless  philosophers 
have  actnally  oonsldered  these  words  to  be 
things  existing  for  themselves ;— and  sec- 
ondly,  the  Soienonof  Knowledge  in  rising  to 
a  higher  abstraction  than  all  those  systems 
did,  oompoaea  these  separates  from  far 
simpler  elements,  and  hence  in  a  qnlte  dif- 
ferent manner;  but  finally  those  artificial 
conoeptions  which  occur  in  praviona  aya- 
(«ms  arc  even  partly  incorrect. 

Hence  whatsoever  the  Stienoe  of  Knowl- 
edge speaks  of,  exists  absolutely  in  con- 
templation and  for  that  aolenee  «nl7,  t.  e. 


only  for  him  who  actnally  eonstrneta  that 
series;  and  withoat  this  oondition  it  does 
not  exist  at  all,  aa  Indeed  withont  tbia 
oonstmoting  all  the  propositions  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  are  utterly  without 
sense  or  signiBoanoe. 

R.  Is  tbts  yonr  seriont  opinion,  and 
shall  I  take  it  strictly,  without  dedneting 
for  any  exaggeration  F 

A.  Certainly ;  I  desire  yon  to  take  it  In 
full  aerioosness.  I  wish  people  wonid  be- 
lieve me,  at  least  on  this  point. 

R.  But  in  that  case  only  one  of  two 
things  is  possible  in  regard  to  the  Science 
of  Knowledge ;  It  mnst  be  underatood,  or 
altogether  not  understood ;  must  be  oor- 
reotly  apprehended,  or  not  at  all  apprehend- 
ed. But  by  far  the  fewest  are  willing  to 
confess  that  they  do  not  understand  yon  at 
all;  theyhelieve,  that  they  understand  yon 
well  enough,  bnt  see  clearly,  that  you  are 
in  the  wrong ;  whereupon  yon  say,  that 
Hiey  misunderstand  yon.  Hence  they  cer- 
tainly mnst  make  some  sort  of  sense  out 
of  your  words  and  expresaions,  and  only 
not  the  sense  which  yon  intended.  Bnt 
how  is  this  passible  according  to  what  you 
have  jnst  now  said  f 

A.  Beoanse  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
had  to  begin  with  a  coUection  of  existing 
words  in  a  language.  If  it  had  been  poa- 
slbte  for  that  soienoe  to  be|[in,  aa  no  doubt 
it  will  end,  *  by  creating  an  altogether 
peculiar  eystem  of  signs,  nprttentativ* 
only  of  ill  eontemptaUoiu  and  th»  rtla- 
lion*  q/'  those  eonttmplationt  to  each  othtr, 
and  signifying  absolutely  nothing  but 
this,  then  it  certatnly  could  not  have 
been  misunderstood,  but  neither  would  it 
have  been  nnderstood  and  passed  from 
out  of  the  mind  of  its  originator  Into  the 
minds  of  others.  At  present,  however,  it 
has  to  solve  the  diffiontt  problem  of  lead- 
ing others  to  eoDtemplatioB  by  the  use  of 
confused  words,  whioh  thoughts  people 
have  even  recently  attempted  to  elevate  as 
judges  overreason.  Every  cue  haa  hitherto 
thought  something  when  hearing  or  read- 
ing a  word,  and  now  when  he  hears  it  again 

*Such  wBi  alio  the  asaertion  of  Lelbniti, 
who  Indeed  had  began  to  create  a  lyilem  of 
philosophical  ligns. — TVoiuJafor, 
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be  qoiokly  triea  to  i«oftll  vhat  faa  did  think 
when  lie  haard  this  word  before.  WeU, 
this  ie  Terj  proper.  Bot  nnleH  he  Mn  rise 
aboTe  the  wordi,  which  ue  metelj  aa  so 
many  lines  in  geometry,  and  above  their 
whole  prerioai  lignifioaooe,  to  the  eabjeot- 
matter  iteelf,  at  the  contemplation,  he  will 
neoeisarilj  miannderstand  even  where  he 
underitaodi  beat;  for  ^utt  whioh  is  the 
all-importaDt  here,  ha*  hitherto  neither 
bean  eaid,  nor  hat  it  been  eharacterixed 
through  worde,  nor  con  U  be  laid ;  it  can 
be  onU/ eontemplated.  The  highe«t  where- 
of word -explanation  i«  oapabla,  is  a  de- 
termined conception;  and  for  that  very 
reason  the  utterly  falia  in  the  Sofenoe  of 
Knowledge. 

This  aoieooe  deaeribes  a  oontinnoue  aeries 
of  cODtemplatloo.  Eaoh  suooessive  link 
flonaeoti  with  and  is  determined  through 
the  preoedii^  link ;  i.  e.  this  very  eouneo- 
tiOD  explains  it  and  belongs  to  its  obarao- 
teristio;  and  only  when  oontemplated  in 
this  oonneotioa  is  it  oootemplated  ooireot- 
]j.  The  third  link  again  is  determined 
through  the  seoond,  sad  ainoe  the  second 
is  detennined  through  the  first,  the  third  ii 
likewise  mediately  determined  through  the 
first,  and  so  on  nntU  the  end.  All  the  pre- 
vious explains  the  anoeeeding,  and  again 
all  the  snooeeding  further  determines  that 
which  preceded.  In  an  organic  system,  the 
links  whereof  connect  not  merely,  through 
Bsqaence  bat  through  reeiprooal  detemin< 
ation,  it  cannot  well  be  otherwise. 

Now,  I  ask  yon,  can  any  link  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  be  oorrectly  com- 
prehended,  nnless  all  the  pte*ious  links 
have  been  correctly  comprehended  and  are 
present  in  the  ccmprehenaion  of  it? 

R.    So. 

A.  Can  any  part  of  it  be  eompletely  and 
thoroughly  understood,  unless  the  whole 
system  has  first  been  completely  nnder- 
stoodi' 

R,  Not  aooording  to  what  you  have  said- 
Each  point  of  the  system  can  be  understood 
only  in  its  eonneotion,  and  since  each 
is  connected  with  the  whole,  it  can  be  com- 
pletely nnderatood  only  when  the  whole 
has  been  nnderstood. 

A.    Of  oouree,  I  mean  each  point  in  the 


aetual  edenee.  For,  the  mere  coneeptioa 
of  that  science,  its  nature,  objeot  and  mea- 
ner of  proceeding,  may  he  made  known  le 
others,  althongh  they  are  not  in 
of  the  scienoa  itself,  simply  b 
conception  of  that  science  is  taken  and  de- 
duced from  the  sphere  of  common  son- 
■oioueness.  To  team  to  know  this  eeno^ 
tton  and  to  form  ^judgment  of  it,  I  hate 
invited  you,  as  a  popular  reader;  wberesi 
I  should  take  good  care  not  to  invite  jsa 
to  a  diaoDMioD  of  the  system  itaelt. 

In  the  aame  manner,  the  final  result  ef 
ths  system  falls  alao  within  the  sphere  et 
common  consoiouaness,  and  in  regard  la 
ita  dednotioo,  likewise,  each  persou  esB 
judge,  not  whether  it  has  been  oonectly 
deduced,  for  about  that  he  baa  no  jadg- 
ment,  but  whether  it  doea  ooonr  in  oon- 
mon  aonaaionsness. 

Uenee,  the  propositions  and  oomponnt 
parts  of  ths  Soienoe  of  Knowledge  do  not  lis 
within  the  sphere  of  common  ooneeiousoMi 
and  within  the  judgment  of  ordinary  eoa- 
monssnse.  Tbeyareproduced  only  throngb 
freedom  and  abstraction,  and  are  deteis- 
Ined  through  their  connection,  and  M 
one  who  has  not  undertaken  this  abstise- 
tioa  and  construction,  and  who  has  act 
followed  it  to  its  final  reanlt,  and  eaoaot 
keep  the  whole  constantly  and  firmly  in 
mind,  haa  the  least  judgment  in  mstteit 
of  this  description. 

B.  1  dearly  see  that  it  ia  ao.  Essb 
one  who  wants  to  have  a  judgment  on  this 
subject,  must  fiiat  invent  for  himsslf  ths 
whole  system. 

A.  Assuredly.  But  ainoe  it  appears  that 
mankind  has  philosophised  for  thonisodi 
of  years,  and  haa,  at  various  times,  as  eu 
ha  clearly  proved,  been  but  one  hair's 
breadth  removed  from  the  real  point  st 
issue,  without  hitting  it,  and  thereby  dis- 
covering the  Soienca  of  Knowledge,  sal 
since  it  may  thus  be  assumed,  that  the  Sei- 
ence  of  Knowledge,  if  ft  should  get  lest 
now,  would  not  be  found  very  soon  sgsis, 
it  may  be  advisable  enough  to  make  use  sf 
its  present  accidental  discovery,  by  aoe^ 
ing  for  the  present  a  description  of  ita  in- 
vention, and  using  this  as  an  aid  in  reis- 
venting  it,  precisely  u  ia  done  in  the  ad- 
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nioa  of  Geometrj,  vhloh  It  mlio,  in  ill 
probability,  took  time  enoagh  to  Siaoorer. 
People  would  thai  atndy  the  Science  of 
Knowledge,  and  stadj  it  until  tbej  hftd 
made  It  Ibelr  own  infeotion. 

It  ia  olsBT,  therefore,  is  it  oot,  that  no 
one  who  doH  not  prove  bj  the  faot,  that  ha 
hw  himaetf  ioTenlad  the  Solanoe  of  Knowl- 
edge, or  who  ii  not  ooaaeioon  of  baring 
•tqdied  it  long  eooagh  to  have  inada  It  bii 
own  diiooTerj,or — for  this  ia  the  oDljpoB- 
Bible  altemati*e — who  aannot  eatabliah  by 
proof  another  ajatem  of  intellootnal  oon- 
tamplation,  oppoaed  to  that  of  tba  Solenoa 
of  Knowladge — ean  hara  anj  Jadgment 
upon  any  propoaition  of  tbia  aolenea,  and 
if  it  abould  tarn  ont  to  be  the  only  poaaible 
philoaophy,  aa  it  asaerta  itaalf  to  be,  npon 
any    philoaophioal     piopoaitlou    wbatao- 

B.  Tom  wbieberet  way  I  pleaaa,  I  aannot 
deny  that  it  ia  ao>  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  cannot  oondemn  the  other  pbiioaophera 
for  making  a  very  nnfriendly  faoe  at  yoor 
propoaition,  to  take  them  all  again  to 
■ohool.  Tbey  are  all  oonaoioua  of  baring 
Btadiad  thair  aoienoe  aa  well  aa  yon  have 
atudied  it ;  aome  of  them,  moreover,  having 
paaaed  for  maatera  in  it  at  a  time  whan 
yon  were  atill  atndying  ita  firat  mdlmenta. 
They  preaappoae  and  yon  yooraelf  eonfeaa 
that  yon  were  firat  ahaken  ont  of  the 
dreama  of  your  mind  partly  by  thair  wri- 
tinga,  and  at  preaent,  when  the  hearda  of 
aome  of  them  bare  grown  gray,  yon  tell 
them  either  to  go  to  aobool  under  yon,  or 
to  atop  talkiog. 

A.  True,  if  they  lore  anything  tn  the 
world  more  than  truth  and  aaiooee,  their 
fMe  ia  a  hard  one.  Bat  there  ia  no  help 
for  it.  Being  very  oonaolona,  a«  tbey  are, 
that  tbay  hare  never  even  believed  that 
they  poaaess  what  we  claim  to,  namely,  an 
evident  aeienoe,  tbey  cannot  well  help, 
however  diataatefnl  It  may  be  to  them,  to 
examine  onoe  what  there  really  ia  In  our 
nnbeard  of  pretension.  Do  yon  know 
any  other  alternative  for  them,  nnleaa  they 
flhooae  to  atndy  the  Soience  of  Knowl- 
edge, than  to  keep  ailent,  without  waiting 
to  be  told  aV,  and  to  take  their  exit  from 
the  aoene  ? 

B.  Ah,  but  in  that  eaee — and  I  have  al- 


ready beard  aoob  ablrdlet  ting, — they  will 
aay  that  you  are  Bo  estremety  oonoeitad  aa 
to  aak  othera  to  deapise  themaelres  in  eom- 
parlaon  with  yon. 

A.  Tbia  la  an  ioridlona  manner  of  get- 
ting ont  of  it ;  bat  It  doea  not  better  their 
oaae.  I  do  not  aak  them  to  think  little  of 
the  general  talent  and  the  knowledge  whiA 
tbey  bare  hitherto  alaimed  actually  to  poa- 
aeaa ;  on  the  contrary,  I  compliment  the 
former,  by  inviting  them  to  an  explanation 
and  examination  of  my  loienoe.  That  It 
ia  I  who  made  the  diaoovery,  and  not  they, 
I  aaoribe  to  a  bappy  ohaDoe  and  to  the 
time  In  which  I  waa  bom,  but  I  do  not  In 
any  manner  oonaider  it  to  be  a  peraonal 
merit  of  my  own.  Bnt  neither  ia  the  re- 
qneat  that  tbey  abould  eonaider  me  and  not 
themaelvea  In  poaaeaaion  of  thia  invention, 
whioh  tbey  hare  never  olaimed  to  poaaeaa, 
and  that  they  ought  to  llaten  to  what  I  aay 
abont  it,  any  move's  presumption  that  they 
ought  to  hold  themselves  in  contempt, 
than  that  Iwodd  think  of  deaplaing  myeelf, 
when  1  read  their  books  on  tbe  presuppoat- 
tion  that  they  may,  after  all,  bave  thought 
aomething  which  I  bave  not  thought. 

Bach  one  who  goea  to  he  tanght  some 
•elence,  prempposesthat  the  teacher  knowa 
more  abont  H  than  ha  doea,  for,  otherwiae, 
be  would  nob  go  to  be  taught,  and  the 
teaober  preauppoaea  the  same,  or  he  would 
not  oaaome  to  teaoh.  But  tbe  former  does 
not,  on  that  aoaouot,  bold  himself  in  con- 
tempt, for  he  faopea  to  be  able  to  cumpre- 
beod  the  acieoce  quite  aa  well  aa  bia  teach- 
er, and  thna  to  comprehend  it,  ia  indeed 
his  object. 

B;  Bnt  it  eaonot  be  known  beforehand 
whether  there  really  ia  aomething  in  your 
seienoe  or  not)  and  whether  it  la  really 
worth  tbe  diffieult  and  peraiatent  atady 
whIoh  yon  require  of  them.  Tbey  have 
been  ao  often  deceived  by  the  promisee  of 
great  wisdom ! 

A,  Of  coaTse  tbey  oanoot  know  it  be- 
forehand, for  to  ask  them  to  believe  on> 
aaaurance  would  be  ridiculous.  But  nei- 
ther did  they  kaow  tbia  in  the  oaae  of  any 
other  aoienca,  which  they  neverthelesi 
learned  at  the  rlak  of  losing  their  time. 
Or  did  th^  do  ao  only  while  they  were 
under  the  rod  of  their  teacher,  and  bava 
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Ui«7  not  dona  it  ftgkin  bIdm  th«f  b«i»unB 
their  own  muten  ? 

The  J  mo  It  t'lA  our  aelenoa  »■  thej  riiked 
the  other  soienoea.  Or,  if  thej  have  b«aa 
frifhtened  away  for  their  whoU  lifetime 
from  ever;  reoture,  the  eioape  le  atill  opan 
to  them  to  keep  silent  and  enter  aome  other 
profeHsion,  to  irhioh  tbe  preaumptfoa  of 
the  teaohara  of  the  Soienoe  of  Knowledge 
maj  not  extend  so  Terj  lOOn. 

B.  If  there  were  only  a  proipeot  for 
them  that  joa  and  joor  aoienoe  vonld  b«- 
oome  thefaehioi).  Bntthia  70a  hare yooi- 
■elf  obattuately  presented  in  deflanoe  of  all 
the  warnings  of  those  who  were  irell  dia- 
poaed  towatda  joq.  Ton  haia  ioipired 
joQT  ooUeaguea  with  too  little  oonfideBoa 
Ukd  lore  towarda  jonr  peraon,  for  them 
to  be  inclined  to  make  jon  faahiona- 
ble.  Ton  are  not  old  enough.  Ton  lure 
Degleoted  th«  old  praiaewortbj  eustonu  of 
jonr  profession  ;  yon  have  not  allowed 
youraelf  to  be  firat  introdneed  In  a  prafaoa 
by  one  of  yonr  teaohara  as  a  diligent  ata- 
dent;  nor  have  yon  aonght  to  nake  oon- 
veraiona,  and  to  gain  praise  and  approval 
in  an  honest  and  decent  way  by  letten, 
by  asking  for  advice  and  information,  by 
quoting  and  praiaing  others,  and  by  join- 
ing some  society  of  reiiewsrs  ;  thna  rising 
gradnally  and  impetoeptibly,  No,yoahaT« 
jumped  np  all  of  a  andden,  aa  if  oat  of 
the  groand,  with  alt  yonr  presnmptioni  and 
perhaps  quite  aa  anogant  as  yon  are  now> 
You  hare  quoted  and  praiaad  acaroely  any 
one  but  yourself.  But  how  hare  yon  oon- 
damned  and  made  war  apan  others  f  In 
violation  of  all  literary  usage  and  publio 
lawj  you  have  ofTered  no  peace  and  com- 
promise ;  you  hare  immediately  refatsd 
yonr  opponents,  and  have  not  allowed  them 
to  be  in  tha  right  unless  they  really  were 
■oj  you  have  not  mentioned  with  one  syl- 
lable all  tiieir  other  talenta  and  their  pro- 
fundi^, and  have  had  no  other  end  in  view 
than  to  annihilate.  Tou  are  capable  of  da- 
oyiug  the  most  well  known  truth  which 
baa  been  received  as  valid  ever  since  tha 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  turning  it  into 
duat  under  the  hands  of  some  poor  oppo- 
nent, so  that  an  honest  mao  knows  no  longer 
from  what  premises  he  is  to  dispute  with 
you.    Hence  many  have  resolved  and  pub- 


liely  protested,  tiiat  they  will  not  lean 
anything  from  you,  as  you  are  eertunlT 
not  worthy  to  reeeivo  learning  from;  wbers- 
aa  others  have  even  doubted  whether  joat 
name  could  be  mantfoned  in  houonbls 
company.* 

A.  Well,  we  moat  bear  the  affliction  that 
these  people  will  not  learn  anything. 

But  to  return.  Do  yon  hold  that  ejwj 
person  is  possessed  of  that  fundamental 
oontemplation  whioh  we  have  described 
above? 

B.  Aoeording  to  yonr  deaoription,  ns- 
eeasarily,  as  aura  aa  be  baa  ever  in  all  hia 
lifetime  uttered  one  solitary  nsiversal  pre- 
position, as  snob ;  andnot  merely  repsatad 
ft,  but  repeated  it  with  firm  conviction ;  or 
■a  sure  as  he  baa  abaolntely  required  sdem 
one  elae  to  think  something  precisely  as  b« 
thinks  it ;  for  we  have  seen  that  tfais  ne- 
cessity and  aniversality  prooeads  from  and 
bases  itself  eolely  upon  that  oontempl^ 

A.  But  doea  every  one  rise  also  to  the 
elear  eonsciousnesa  of  that  oontemplatios? 

B.  This,  at  least,  doea  not  follow,  liks 
tbe  contemplation  itself,  from  the  fact  ol 
an  absolute  aasertion ;  for  euoh  an  aaatr- 
tion  is  uttered  aa  absolutely  grounded  in 
itaalf,  without  further  aaking  for  ita  bighar 
ground,  and  without  oonsoiousness  of  toA 
higher  ground.  It  seems  that  in  order  to 
rise  to  this  oonsoiousness,  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  refloat  upon  that  absolute  aasertiiig 
and  aooount  for  it  to  one's  self.  But  this 
doea  not  seem  to  be  by  any  means  so  eai- 
versally  and  necessarily  grounded  in  tht 
nature  of  rational  beings,  as  that  absolnts 
asserting,  without  which,  indeed,  ail  ecai- 
munisaiion  and  common  understandini; 
amoagat  mankind  wonld  almost  cease. 

Nevertheless  every  one  certainly  ean 
make  that  reSeotion  —  aa  we,  for  iuatanos, 
did  in  onr  previoua  oonvemation, —  aad 
oan  thna  rise  to  a  oonseiousness  of  that 
contemplatiOD. 

A,  Undoubtedly  every  one  oan  do  it; 
precisely  aa  every  one  oan  through  freedon 
elevate  himself  to  pure  morality,  or  by 
meana  of  another  oontemplation,   oloaelj 

•The  reviewer  of  the  Erlanger  ZAUmj 
Jonmal  doubts  whether  my  name  may  le 
mentioned  In  hononble  company. 
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telnted  to  tbe  philoBopblool  aclentifla  eoo- 
tempUtion, — to  poetry.  Conaerning  this 
mfttter  our  opinion  is  u  fdllowi,  and  it 
will  Biiffiofl  to  tell  joa  Uiia  historioallT :  It 
u  not  prop«r  to  deny  to  any  dds  the  fbonl' 
ty  of  riaing  to  m  oonBolonineii  of  ioientlfio 
tiontemplBtlon,  tw  it  U  not  proper  to  deny  to 
say  one  tke  f  Hulty  of  being  morftlly  tegen- 
ented,  or  of  being  a  poet.  Bat  jaet  u 
little  oan  it  ba  explained  —  preoisely  be- 
oMiie  these  foontties  and  abflitiee  are  ah- 
aolntely  primary  and  are  not  eobditioned  by 
any  prefions  gronnda — why  they  shonid 
appear  Id  this  peraoo  and  not  in  that  one. 
Experience,  however — whiob,  as  we  have 
aaid,  oannot  be  explained  from  grounds — 
toMihee  ns,  thab  aome  men  do  not  rise  to  it, 
no  matter  what  you  may  do  to  assist  them. 
In  youth,  when  man  is  moat  open  to  odI- 
tare,  ho  rises  easiest  to  soienoe  or  to  poetry. 
Bat  if  he  has  allowed  this  yoatb  to  pass 
away,  and  has  rained  half  a  lifetime  by 
committing  to  memory,  stndylng  a  little 
of  BTorythlng  and  reviewing,—  it  is  pretty 
anfe,  with  little  risk  of  being  refuted  by 
moeess,  to  deny  to  niah  a  one  a  faculty  for 
■oienoe  or  for  poetry,  although  yon  cer- 
tainly cannot  demonstrate  that  he  has  not 
got  that  faenlty. 

At  any  rate,  no  one  should  get  angry  If 
this  faoolty  of  rising  to  a  oontemplation  of 
flontemplatlon  is  denied  to  him  ;  as  no  one 
gets  angry  if  poeCioal  talents  are  denied  to 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  people  have  long 
ainee  comforted  themselves  by  the  proverb, 
that  "Poets  are  bom  and  not  made;" 
why,  then,  do  they  not  extend  this  consol- 
atory proverb  to  philosophy  f  Unforta- 
nately,  it  baa  beoome  a  habit  to  consider 
philosophy  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  Jadg- 
ment,  and  hence,  to  consider  the  denial  of 
philoeophioal  talent  equivalent  to  a  denial 
of  ordinary  judgment.  This  certainly 
would  bean  Inaalt,  but  coming  from  the 
lips  of  the  Soienoe  of  Knowledge,  that  de- 
nial baa  indeed,  quite  another  meaning. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  possess  that  fao- 
nlty  In  general ;  one  mutt  alio  have  the  tal- 
ent of  ttrietly  eonlroUing  it ;  (^  being  abU 
to  extreitt  it  at  any  momtnt  uiAen  it  may 
be  needed,  and  hence,  of  entering  at  will 
thM  Mogeth^  peaMar  world  which  it 
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opsnt  to  us,  and  of  dwelling  with  full  con- 
adousTUss  in  that  world,  wherever  one  may 
be.  It  is  not  anasual,  especially  amongst 
yonog  people,  that  a  light  penetrates  them 
all  at  onoe  and  soattors  the  old  darkoeaa 
like  a  flash  of  lightning;  but,  before  they 
are  aware  of  it,  the  eye  has  closed  again, 
and  the  old  night  set  in ;  whereupon  they 
await  the  moment  of  a  new  enlightenment. 
This  condition  is  worth  nothing  for  a  per- 
manent and  Bystematio  study.  Contempla- 
tion must  beoome  perfeotly  free  and  must 
be  completely  in  our  power.  But  this  pow- 
er over  It  we  attain  only  through  aantional 
pTBctiee. 

But  systematic  thinking  requires,  even  as 
snob,  freedom  of  the  mind  to  give  direction 
to  its  thinking,  with  absolute  arbitrariness, 
to  Sx  it  upon  this  or  that  object,  aud  keep 
It  so  fixed  until  .it  has  been  saScientlj  di- 
gested for  our  purpoee,  and  to  keep  every- 
thing else  removed  from  It.  Thia  freedom: 
is  not  inborn  In  men,  bat  must  bo  acquired 
through  diligeaceand  through  constant  ex- 
ereiae  of  our  mind,  which  ia  naturally  mnoh 
inclined  to  wander  from  one  object  to  an- 
other. Now,  transcendental  thinking  is 
distiuguiahed,  moreover,  from  ordinary 
thinking  in  this ;  that  whereas  ordinary 
thinking  ia  fixed,  and,  as  it  were,  carried 
by  something,  which  ia  aeparated  and  de- 
termined already  in  Itself,  transoendentat 
thinking,  on  the  eootrary,  baa  nothing  for 
its  object  bat  its4lf,  and  hence,  is  fixed, 
separated,  divided  and  determined  only 
through  itself.  The  mathematician  hae,  at 
least,  hia  linea  and  figures  on  the  black- 
board, and  thus  coneentratea  his  attention  ; 
but  the  teaober  of  the  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge haa  nothing  whatsoever  except  himself 
and  hla  free  reflection.  Now,  thia  reflec- 
tion he  is  to  keep  oonetantly  fixed  through- 
out a  long  series,  and  at  each  new  link  he 
most  have  all  the  previous  links  in  their 
fixed  determinatioa  before  his  mind,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  most  also-  keep  the 
whole  series  of  links  not  oompletely  de- 
termined, since  eaoh  auooeaalve  link  will 
again  further  determine  all  the  preriona 
onea.  It  ia  clear,  that  he  must  not  only 
have  the  ordinary  faonlty  of  concentrated 
attentiveneea  and  seU-aotivl^  of  the  mind, 
but  also  an  habitnal  ability  of  reviewing  hia 
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vhole  miod,  filing  it,  (malyiing  it  io  tha 
Gn«8t  or  ooarsest  msnner,  reoompoBiDg  it, 
and  again  analyiing  it,  and  alwajs  itith 
a  &rm  UDahaken  hand,  and  with  the  «• 
Burance  that  it  will  always  remain  aa 
he  haa  atraaged  it.  It  is,  therefore,  also 
clear,  that  this  ia  not  onlj  a  higher 
degree  of  labor,  bnt  an  entirely  new 
kind  of  mental  labor,  the  like  of  which 
haa  never  before  been  known,  and  that  the 
faeultj  of  working  in  this  manner  oan  be 
practised  and  exercised  onlj  upon  the  one 
object,  whioh  exista  for  it.  Heooe,  all 
other  thinkers,  however  accomplished  and 
practiaed,  will  need  time  and  diligence 
to  gain  a  firm  foothold  in  this  eoienoe,  and 
oan  b;  no  means  give  a  oompeteat  judg- 
ment open  it  after  the  first  or  second  read- 
ing. Is  it  then,  to  b«  lopposed,  that  nn- 
praotiaed  and  QDBoienti&o  peraoDs,  who 
have  no  other  oaltnre  than  that  of  memor j, 
and  who  are  not  even  capable  of  carrying 
on  an  objeotive-aoientifio  argument,  ahould 
be  able  to  paas  a  jndgtaent  upon  any  de- 
tached propoaitiOD  of  that  Boienoe,  whioh 
they  may  have  found  in  aome  newspaper 
or  another,  at  the  very  first  reading,  jast 
aa  if  they  had  merely  to  aay  whether  they 


At  the  same  time,  no  etndy  ie  so  smj  u 
the  study  of  this  aoienoe,  a«  soon  u  bat 
the  very  first  ray  of  light  oonoemii^  iti 
true  nature  ha«  risen  upon  atudenta,  Thii 
acienoe  preenppoBea  no  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  any  kind,  but  merely  ordinary  aun- 
tal  aultnre.  It  does  not  weaken  the  mind, 
bnt  strengthena  and  enlivena  it.  It«  pto- 
gresa  ia  altogethei  connected,  aod  its 
method  very  simple  and  easily  compi*. 
bended.  Each  aingle  point  of  diis  seieoM, 
which  haa  been  nnderatood,  throws  a  flood 
of  light  upon  all  the  other*. 

The  Soience  of  Knowledge,  thereraia,ia 
not  inborn  in  man,  aa  his  five  senses  an, 
but  oan  he  aoquired  only  through  stody. 
It  was  thia  I  wished  to  oonvinoeyou  of,mj 
reader,  so  that,  if  yon  have  not  studied  it 
yet,  and  have  no  inclination  to  study  it  do*, 
you  may  at  least  be  careful  not  to  mak« 
yoursetf  ridiculous  by  talking  about  A; 
and  secondly,  so  that  you  may  know  what 
to  think,  when  other  peraona,  bowever 
highly  cultivated  otherwise,  talk  about  tha 
Science  of  Knowledge,  without  baviag 
studied  it  any  more  than  yoa  have. 


COUSIN  UPON  KANT'S  DOCTRINE  OP  THE  ABSOLUTE. 


The  ultimate  question  of  all  philoaopby 
la  the  qnestioQ  of  the  Absolute.  Is  there 
an  Universal,  a  Necessary,  an  Uncondi- 
tioned on  wbich  the  Finite  and  Particular 
depend?  Though  doubtleas  every  truth  is 
this  or  that  truth,  has  it  not  in  it  a  aome- 
thing  which  constitutes  it  truth  independ- 
ently of  its  paitioular  elements?  Is  there 
a  substance,  so  to  speak,  in  which  the  rel- 
ative inheres,  a  foundation  on  which  it 
teats,  and  of  whioh  all  particulars  are  the 
partial  representation  ?  In  analysing  the 
Belated  do  we  not  oome  at  last  to  an  Un- 
related, the  ground  on  whioh  all  tha  form- 
er reposes — itself  gronndleaa ;  and  will  not 
every  process  of  explanation  lead  sooner 
or  later  to  an  inexplioable  ? 

Ail  else  in  philosophy  leads  up  to  this 
culmination  which  crowns  the  synthesis  of 


tiionght,  and  according  to  its  holding  od 
this  point  a  philosophio  system  may  b» 
judged.  For  the  fundamental  principls  of 
all  science  is  the  Platonic  axiom: — Then 
oan  be  no  soience  of  that  which  floetaatM 
or  passes  away.  The  Absolute,  then,  is  the 
true  soientiflo  element.  The  acieoiifia 
spirit  coQsista  in  conatantly  bringing  tha 
Absolute  into  the  Betative,  and  oonaiaolly 
leading  up  the  Relative  to  the  Abiolnte. 
Thna  all  philoaopby  may  be  enmmed  up 
nnderUiese  three  heads: — Rational  Pay 
ohology,  or  soieooe  of  ^e  Absolute  as  idea, 
in  its  relation  to  reason  ;  Ontology,  or  sd- 
enoe  of  the  Absolute  outside  of  reason, 
in  its  relation  to  existence  ;  and  Logic,  or 
the  passage  from  the  first  to  the  last,  frm 
idea  to  being. 
It  is  evident  to  a  snperfioial  obaervatloa 
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that  tli«  flnrrent  of  modem  thought  seta 
■trODgly  Against  a  belief  ip  the  Abiolate, 
or  at  least  against  a  belief  in  the  poieibil- 
ity  of  a  Bcienoe  of  Ontologj.  The  modern 
German  Idaaliem  founded  bj  Ffchte  and 
developed  bj  Sohelling  baa  eeaeed  to  ez- 
ert  mnch  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  age^ 
YThile  ontside  of  Germany  HamEtton  and 
Comte,  Spencer  and  Uill  agree  in  repre- 
ientlng  the  notion  of  the  Absolute  as  a 
mero  negatiTe,  the  opposite  of  the  Rela- 
tive and  the  Conditioned  irhiob  alone  ia 
ooneeivable  and  oognliabte  by  the  mind. 
This  doctrine  has  obtained  its  present 
preralenoe  m^nly  throngb  the  influanae  of 
one  book,  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reaion." 
After  the  great  edifioe  of  Oartesiauisra 
bad  faUea  into  decaj,  weakened  by  nn- 
■oand  epeoolations  and  ill-supported  hy- 
poUieses,  a  reactionary  spirit  of  positfTisra 
arose  from  its  ruins  which  refused  to  put 
faith  in  anything  beyond  the  demonstra- 
ble. To  the  despotie  goremment  of  dog- 
matism snooeeded  the  anarchy  and  tbe  re- 
bellions  spirit  of  lAeptieism.  From  this 
impulse  sprang  the  philosophy  of  Locke 
which  seamed  for  a  time  to  restore  order 
in  tbe  world  of  thonght  by  bringing  all 
knowledge  nnder  Uie  anthority  of  fliperi- 
ence,  and  bonnding  it  within  tbe  sphere 
of  sensation.  It  soon  became  dominant 
in  England  and  France;  bnt  a  system 
founded  on  such  partial  prinoEpIes  was  not 
alow  to  wander  into  wild  cztraTsgances 
and  fall  into  a  labyrinth  of  IncooHistenoica, 
till  finally  Hume  swept  away  the  entire 
fabric  by  demonstrating  that  the  only  lo- 
gical result  from  Locke's  principles  was 
aniversal  skepticism  or  nescience.  And 
now  all  authorities  seemed  to  have  been 
llatened  to  la  rain,  all  methods  tried  un- 
saacessfQlly.  Tbe  last  and  most  hopeless 
stage  was  reached,  that  of  apatby.  It 
was  not  the  apatiiy  of  indifference  how- 
erer  bnt  of  discouragement,  and  meant 
merely  that  the  old  philosophy  was  dead 
and  that  there  needed  anotber.  The  dawn 
of  the  new  day  was  at  hand.  Startled  at 
the  work  Hume  had  effected,  Reid  set  him- 
self to  reExamine  Locke's  analysis  of  the 
mind,  and  his  profounder  observation  dis- 
closed many  elements  before  unrecognised. 
It  proved  that  the  Intellfeenoe  supposes 


principles  which*  aa  the  conditions  of  its 
activity  cannot  be  the  results  of  its  opera- 
tion; that  tbe  mind  contains  cognitions 
which,  as  primitive,  Dnirersal,  neoeosary, 
cannot  be  explained  as  generalisations 
from  the  Contingent  and  Partienlar,  sbont 
which  alone  Experience  is  conversant. 
Some  enumeration  of  these  primary  prin- 
ciples of  the  intellect  was  attempted,  and 
thus  a  Rational  Psychology,  or  doctrine  of 
the  Absolute  in  the  mind  of  man  estab- 
lished. 

But  what  wse  merely  a  sketch  in  Scot- 
land became  a  finished  drawing  in  the 
hands  of  the  philosopher  of  Konignberg, 
With  a  mental  grasp  and  keennesg  of  in- 
sight that  have  gained  for  him  the  name 
of  the  modem  Aristotle,  Eant  shed  tbe 
light  of  his  profonnd  analysis  on  tbe  deep 
reoessCB  of  the  haman  mind  in  order  to 
reoonstmct  philosophy  npon  the  basis  of  a 
complete  and  accarate  psycholagy.  His 
enterprise  was  nothing  less  than  to  orcate 
a  new  philosophy  which  conid  be  placed  be- 
tween the  old  dogmatism  and  the  Sensism 
of  Locke  and  CondiUac  in  seenrity  against 
the  attacks  of  Hume.  At  first  little  read 
and  almost  unnoticed,  the  "Critique  of 
Pure  Reason"  gradually  made  its  way 
among  thinkers,  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten 
years  bad  produced  a  marked  effect  on 
Germany,  and  ended  by  effecting  a  reno- 
vatioa  of  philosophy  as  complete  as  Slop- 
stock  had  wrongbt  In  the  national  Itcera- 

Kant's  philosophy  ie  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  spiritualism  that  the  eighteenth 
century  produced,  bnt  with  all  our  admi- 
ration for  his  genius  and  for  tbe  great  re- 
salts  he  hoe  achieved,  bis  work  must  on 
the  whole  be  pronounced  a  failure,  since 
its  ultimate  result  is  to  declare  that  pare 
reason,  as  purely  subjective,  and  consoious 
of  nothing  bnt  itself,  is  nnable  to  evince 
the  reality  of  anything  beyond  its  own  per- 
sonal modifications;  that  Ontology,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  Absolute  in  itself,  is  be- 
yond the  compass  of  our  faculties. 

The  following  citations  from  Cousin's 
critioism  npon  Kant,  and  others  of  bis 
writings,  it  is  hoped  will  lead  some  to  re- 
open, the  question  of  the  Absolute,  and  to 
test   for  themselves  the  strength  of  tbe 
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grouada  on  wbioh  testa  the  refined  ekepti- 
eiam  wbich  haa  ao  poverfnllj  affeoted  the 
oonrae  of  thought  ainoe  hii  day  : 

*  "  If  it  ia  trae  that  aiaoe  Daecartea  the 
qaeation  of  the  veraoitf  of  oonaoionsueaa 
haa  been  the  chief  qaaation  in  philoaopby, 
this  Is  eepeoiall;  the  oaae  !□  the  ajatem  of 
Kant.  To  aoWe  this  question  Kant  nnder- 
took  an  analjsia  of  conaoiouaneaa,  and  the 
profound  and  original  waj  in  wfaieh  ha 
aolved  it  baa  impreased  a  peculiar  abaiao- 
ter  upon  all  his  philosophy,  and  has  de- 
cided that  of  the  philosophy  of  Oermany. 
Kant  was  right  in  placing  first  among  phil- 
osophic queations  that  of  the  objectiTa 
validity  of  oar  oognitiona,  and  he  clearly 
saw  that  the  aoientifio  eolation  of  the 
problem  must  be  aought  in  a  profound 
anatyaia  of  the  meahaaisin  of  the  human 
iotelligenee.  Bat  if  bia  method  was  the 
right  one,  did  be  alwaya  follow  it  exactly  ? 
Before  entering  apoo  a  geoeral  diaousaion 
of  the  Kantiaja  doctrine,  let  as  remark  in 
the  first  plaoe  that  his  opinion  ia  in  oon- 
tradiction  with  that  of  mankind — vith 
common  aenae.  Kant  denies  the  objeotive 
reality  of  apaoe  and  time ;  mankind,  on 
the  contrary,  believe  in  tbia  reality,  and 
manifeat  their  belief  every  moment  by 
their  words  and  actions.  When  I  speak 
of  the  aituation  of  thia  room  in  relation  to 
the  aurroonding  rooms,  and  when  in  thia 
room  I  diatinguiah  the  place  where  I  am 
from  the  onewbere'yon  are  by  saying /i«rs 
and  thert,  1  never  take  it  into  my  head  to 
think  that  when  I  apeak  thus  it  ia  merely 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  diatinotion  of  my 
own,  and  of  patting  my  senaible  impTes- 
Biona  in  a  kind  of  order. 

"I  believe  that  I  really  oocapy  a  certain 
portion  of  a  apaoe  which  exists  independ- 
ently of  me,  and  which  wonld  not  oease  to 
exiat  even  if  I  ahoold  ceaae  to  have  the  idea 
of  it ;  and  it  I  riae  to  go  towarda  yon,  oi 
to  paaa  into  another  room,  1  believe  that 
every  one  of  my  atepa  measores  a  portion 
of  thia  apace,  and  that  in  going  towards 
you,  or  into  the  other  room,  I  aotaally 
change  my  place,  that  ia,  pass  throagh  dif- 
ferent points  of  space.  Should  one  dia- 
pate  with  me  on  the  aonndnesa  of  this  be- 


lief, and  tell  me  that  these  places  I  di*- 
tingnieb,  theae  different  points  of  apaea  I 
paas  throagh,  that  thia  spaoe  itself,  have  ne 
exiatenoe  in  reality  j  that  there  only  tf- 
peara  in  all  this  a  manner  of  represaiting 
phenomena  to  oneaelf, — in  Tain  would  be 
speak  to  me  in  the  name  of  philosophy,  he 
would  not  shake  my  conviction. 

"  Kanf  a  doctrine  oppoaaa  itself  to  con- 
mon  asnse,  no  leaa  on  the  notion  of  time 
than  on  that  of  apaoe.  When  a  man  says 
that  it  baa  taken  bim  an  hoar  to  go  from 
one  plaoe  to  another,  just  as  he  beliavas 
that  he  has  aotaally  paaaed  over  a  eeitain 
portioi)  of  apace,  m  he  believea  he  has  aa- 
ployad  in  passing  over  it  a  certain  poitiea 
of  time  i  and  if  yon  tell  him  that  all  this 
exiats  only  in  his  mind,  and  that  in  lesli- 
ty  there  is  no  snob  thing  as  time  <»  parts 
of  time,  he  will  laagh  at  yout  or  he  will 
not  understand  what  yon  mean.  Qnatsd 
that  the  divisions  we  establish  is  Urns, 
like  those  wa  establish  in  epaoe,  are  man 
or  less  arbitrary,  and  that  in  dividing  time 
into  minatea,  hours,  days,  and  yean,  our 
only  object  is  to  nnderstand  each  other  j 
yet  should  one  maintain  that  anob  diTiaiaoi 
are  not  diviaio^  of  a  real  time  at  all,  that 
what  we  call  time  ia  a  pure  form  oil  oar 
minds  by  meana  of  wbiob  we  lapresent  |Ae- 
nomena  to  oarselvea, — bis  opinion  wocld 
only  vainly  conSiot  with  that  of  mankind, 
it  contd  not  prevail  against  it. 

"  Let  ns  tarn  to  another  part  of  Ksafs 
theory  and  oboose  among  the  categories  ol 
the  understanding  that,  for  inataoee,  at 
oanaality.  Is  the  principle  of  oansalitj  ia 
the  eyes  of  mankind  merely  a  form,  a 
purely  sabjeotive  wndition  of  the  applissi- 
ticn  of  cor  mind  to  phenomena — to  aeiui< 
ble  objects;  or  do  they  not  rather  beliars 
that  just  as  there  is  a  real  somethiac,  s 
phenomena  that  begins  to  be,  so  Ibis  aon^ 
thing,  this  phenomenon,  has  its  resl  sad 
objective  cause?  To  answer  this  qaeitieB 
it  only  needs  to  look  at  the  way  men  si* 
every  instant  applying  the  principle  of 
eansality.  A  crael  murder  is  comaiittsd; 
the  public  is  at  once  indignant  at  the  ftt- 
petrator  of  the  deed,  althoagh  it  may  vU 
know  who  he  is,  and  jastioe  follows  in  hii 
poraoit,  not  reating  till  it  has  diseoverai 
bim  i  and  even  if  it  cannot  discover  hin, 
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it  (loet  not  ths  leu  penist  In  aaaamiDg 
that  the  mnrder  bad  a  real  oaase.  When 
the  criminal  li  Mited,  he  IB  tried ;  nnd  if 
there  ia  snffiolent  proof  againit  kim,  ha  is 
pot  to  death. 

"  ThiB  Ib  vhat  takes  place,  and  inrely 
All  this  doei  not  oome  to  pass  merely  be- 
eanae  we  apply-  the  prinoiple  of  causality 
to  evcDta  io  order  to  oonneot  them  together 
in  onr  mind,  but  beoaaae  when  we  applj 
this  principle  we  aooord  to  it  implieitl; 
or  explicitly  that  objective  validity  which 
Kant'a  system  refuses  to  it.  According  to 
bis  system,  In  the  case  we  have  sappoied, 
the  public  woald  be  aroused,  justice  would 
institute  a  search,  a  man  would  be  pat  to 
death  only  to  satisfy  a  law  of  our  mind 
which  would  have  us  ooncaive  a  cause,  in- 
deed, bat  a  caase  purely  ideal  wherever 
we  see  an  erent  ptodaced  I  Iict  nt  not  be 
zeproacfaed  for  oombatting- Rant's  theory 
b;  ridienle,  for  ridicule,  it  might  be  an- 
rwered,  is  only  the  expression,  and,  so  to 
sp«ak,  the  loudest  ory  of  oommon  sense, 
ftnd  consequently  may  be  properly  employ- 
ed against  philosophy  whenever  it  goes 
natray  as  it  does  here. 

"Consider  the  opinion  of  Kant  on  the 
Me  and  compare  it  with  the  opinion  of 
mankind.  To  Kant  the  idea  of  the  being 
whioh  we  are,  presents  nothing  else  than  a 
logical  bond  which  serves  to  collect  the 
psychological  phenomena  into  one  whole. 
Is  this  the  opinion  of  common  sense  7 
When  a  man  speaks  of  himself,  does  he  be- 
lieve that  that  which  constitutes  his  per- 
sonality, that  which  makes  him  an  Indl- 
vidoal,  one  and  the  same,  is  this  logical 
oonnectfoi)  which  he  establishes  amang  his 
own  modifications  in  order  to  faring  tham 
into  a  certain  unity  P  And  when  be  speaks 
of  individuals,  whom  he  distinguishes  from 
himself,  and  from  each  other,  does  he  be- 
liOTC  that  in  this  he  is  only  grouping  cer* 
t«iD  phenomena  around  certain  unities 
which  he  calls  for  oonvenienoe'  sake  James 
or  John,  but  to  which  he  accords  no  ob- 
jective reality  P  In  a  word,  is  the  idea  of 
the  Me  nothing  for  ns  but  «  regulative 
principle,  and  the  distinction  of  individu- 
als a  mere  affair  of  dasalflcatiou  P  It  ia 
very  clear  that  the  Me  of  Rant's  system 
is  not  the  Me  of  oonsciausoeaa.    We  may 
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add  that  his  God,  or  at  least  ths  God  of 
bis  metaphyaie,  is  equally  far  from  being 
the  God  of  humanity.  It  is  in  fact  a  pure 
ideal  which  crowns  human  conscionsness 
and  enables  the  mind  to  reach  the  highest 
possible  unity,  fact  which  can  have  only 
an  abstract  existence  in  the  mind.  Is  it 
thia  Ideal  withnnt  reality,  tbia  doubtfol 
object  of  a  regulative  idea,  that  mankind 
salutes  as  the  first  substance  and  canae  of 
alt  things,  the  being  of  beings  and  the 
father  of  the  human  race? 

"  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  how  re- 
mote are  the  results  at  whioh  Rant  arrives 
from  the  oommon  notions  of  men ;  but 
since,  however  strange  they  may  be,  tbey 
are,  according  to  Kant,  the  fruit  of  philos- 
ophy, let  us  examine  them  philosophically 
and  see  whether  a  sound  criticism  of  hu- 
man knowledge  oan  admit  tbem,  or  wheth- 
er on  the  eontrary  it  will  not  sanction  the 
opinion  of  mankind. 

"  Why  does  Kant  deny  the  objective  re- 
ality of  space  and  time  P  This  is  the  an- 
swer: even  if  we  could  not  cease  to  affirm 
the  real  existence  of  time  and  apaoe,  we 
ahould  alwaya  he  unable  to  establish  such 
affirmations  by  reason  of  the  subjective 
character  with  which  they  are  impressed. 
He  denies  the  objective  validity  of  the 
principle  of  causality,  and  in  general  of 
all  the  categories  of  the  understanding,  for 
the  same  reason  ;  to  conclude  from  the 
Bubjectire  to  the  objective  cannot  be  a 
valid  ccnclnaion  according  to  the  Gritioal 
Philosophy.  For  the  same  reason,  though 
he  does  not  deny  the  objective  validity  of 
the  idea  of  Qod,  he  dares  not  affirm  it. 
TboB  the  foundation  on  wbicb  all  Rant's 
skepticiBm  rests,  is  in  the  last  analysis, 
nothing  but  the  obaraoter  of  subjectivity 
with  which  all  the  developments  of  our  fac- 
ulty of  Rnowlng  are  necessarily  stamped. 
This  then  is  his  trouble. 

"  But  is  this  subjeotinity  the  only  form 
of  reason  P  How  do  I  know  that  my  reason 
issubjeetive?  Because  when  I  have  tried  to 
affirm  the  eontrary  of  what  the  principles 
of  reason  naturally  teach  me  I  have  tonnd 
my  efforts  useless,  that  is,  1  have  seen  the 
neoeseicy  of  its  prinoiplcBi  It  ia  in  the 
feeling  of  tbia  necessity,  in  this  observa- 
tion, namely,  that  I  oaonot  but  ftdmit  saoh 
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or  auoh  &  truth,  Ui&t  the  aabjeotive  charac- 
ter of  mj  reason  reveals  itaelf>  But  does 
the  mind  set  out  with  this  obBervatiDa? 
We  have  ja«t  Been  that  it  ^apposes  reSea- 
tioD,  for  it  supposes  that  the  mind  bend* 
back  vpon  iUelf  to  try  to  oall  in  question 
the  oertaioty  ot  its  priuoiples.  Now  Kant's 
theory  implies  that  the  mind  sets  oat  by 
leflectioD,  by  these  attempts  at  doubt  in 
nhioh  it  disoOTera  the  aeeaaaity  ot  the 
principles  of  reason,  and  thus  the  sub- 
jeotivity  of  reason  itself.  But  in  order  thai 
themindshouldseekto  afGrm anything  ooa- 
trarj  io  the  ptinaiples  of  reason,  it  must 
have  first  afSrmed  something  in  aooordaoes 
with  those  principles,  without  any  return 
upon  itself;  eoosequently  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted thai  human  reaiion  has  primitively 
notbiog  of  the  subjeative  oharacter  which 
Kant  haa  made  a  weapon  against  it,  and 
that  it  must  begin  to  aot  by  a  pure  affirma- 
tion, absolute,  without  any  suepioion  of 
error.  After  this  it  retams  upon  itself; 
it  tries  to  affirm  the  contrary  of  what  it 
had  at  first  affirmed  spontaneously ;  and  as 
it  cannot  succeed  in  this,  it  persists  in  be- 
lieving what  it  believed  before,  but  its 
mode  of  believing  ia  changed;  from  being 
spontaneous  it  has  become  reflective.  In 
the  first  mode  reason  contains  nothing  per- 
sonal or  subjective  but  what  the  relation 
of  every  apperception  to  aunsciousness 
must  unavoidably  bring  into  oonscious- 
ness;  in  the  second  mode  it  contracts  that 
decided  character  of  subjectivity  which  is 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  intorvention  of  re- 
fieoiioD,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  will,  the  fac- 
ulty on  which  the  human  perscnality  espe- 
oially  displays  itself. 

"  Unfortunately  Kant  has  not  seen  that 
this  form  of  reason  is  in  some  sort  foreign 
to  it,  and  inferior ;  he  has  not  seized 
reason  at  that  pure  and  lofty  degree  where 
reflection,  will,  and  personality  are  as  yet 
absent.  If  he  had  known  this  intuition, 
this  spontaneous  revelation  whiah  is  the 
primitive  mode  of  reason,  perhaps  he  might 
have  renounced  his  skepticism.  For  this 
skepticism  rests  as  we  have  said  on  the  as- 
sDmption  that  the  laws  of  reason  are  sub- 
jective, personal  to  man ;  but  here  is  a 
mode  of  reason  where  these  same  laws  are, 
BO  to  speak,  froed  from  all  subjectivity. 


where  reason  shows  itself  almost  entirety 
impersonal.  Is  not  this  sufficient  for  Kant? 
Doss  he  wish  in  order  to  believe  in  the 
objectivity  and  validitj  of  reason  that  it 
should  cease  to  make  its  appearance  in  a 
particular  subjeot ;  in  man,  for  instance? 
But  if  reason  is  outside  of  the  snbjtet 
which  I  am,  it  is  nothing  for  me.  For  dm 
to  have  consciousness  of  it,  it  most  de- 
scend into  me,  it  must  make  itself  mine, 
and  in  this  sense  became  sahjectiTe.  A 
reason  which  is  not  mine,  which  entirdy 
universal  as  it  is  in  itself,  does  not  iaeu- 
nate  itself,  as  it  were,  in  my  conecioos- 
ness,  is  for  me  as  though  it  did  not  eiiiL 
Consequently  to  wish  that  reason  in  ik- 
der  to  be  trustworthy  should  cease  entirely 
to  be  subjective,  is  to  demand  an  impoMi- 
bility.  it  is  to  demand  what  God  himaeU 
could  not  do.  Suppose  that  God  wishss  U 
give  me  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world. 
If  the  Me  is  to  remain  Me,  and  if  the  JVdI- 
Jlfe  is  to  remain  Not-Me,  the  Mt  cto 
only  know  the  Not-Me  by  means  of  the 
faculties  which  belong  to  it,  and  in  thii 
sense  it  will  bs  true  that  it  can  only  attam 
the  objective  subjectively.  Attempt  to  cod- 
ceive  of  its  being  otherwise,  and  joo  find 
the  contrary  an  abeordity. 

"  Further,  (Jod  himself  cannot  kne« 
what  is  not  himself  otherwise  than  that, 
because  he  cannot  know  otherwise  than  by 
his  own  Intelligence.  In  the  terms  of  Kant's 
philoaophy  the  divine  reason  also  weald 
be  tainted  with  eubjeotivitj  because  ihii 
reaaon  resides  in  a  determine  sabjeet 
which  is  Qod.  If  then  this  sabjectiviiy 
necessarily  involves  skepticism,  here  t> 
Qod  himself  condemned  to  a  skepticitm 
from  which  he  can  no  mere  free  himself 
than  we  men  can.  This  is  what  Kant  matt 
have  admitted  if  he  was  consistent:  or 
else,  if  the  knowledge  which  God  haa  by 
the  action  of  his  intelligence  does  not  in- 
volve skepticiciem  for  bim,  no  more  doe» 
the  BubjectiTity  of  human  reason  entail  it 

"  Now  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  Eul 
made  a  mistake  when  he  was  willing  lo 
take  the  part  of  such  a  skepticism,  and 
that  the  principles  of  the  Kantian  oritiqne 
once  admitted,  logic  destroys  all  thai  bt 
thought  he  had  been  able  to  preserve. 
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« If  he  denlefl  the  objective  r«alitj  of 
Bpaoe  and  time,  Kant  doeinot  deny  the  ei- 
ijtenee  of  the  nwteriaJ  world  ;  he  has  stbq 
given  a  demonatratlon  of  it.  Bat  this 
demonstration  testa  on  the  authority  of 
oar  fiicnlty  of  knowing.  Now  by  wbnt 
pTivIlege  does  oar  faoaltj  of  knowing, 
which  has  a  charaoter  eminently  aubjaotiTe 
when  it  famiihes  na  the  ideas  of  space 
and  time,  kcqofre  an  objeotiTs  validity 
with  regard  to  the  natnral  world— to  those 
phenoitfena,  Aat  is,  which  we  can  only 
represent  to  ourselves  by  means  of  the  ideas 
of  space  and  time,  ideae  destitute  of  all 
objectivity  according  to  Kant?  It  matters 
little  that  Kant  tells  ns  he  admits  nothing 
bnt  phenomenal  existence  in  the  material 
world  ;  however  he  admits  it,  it  It  as  some- 
thing really  eziemal,  and  this  something 
really  external,  phenomenon  or  being-^he 
oan  admit  only  through  the  principle  of 
oansality,  or  through  some  other  princi- 
ple which  he  declares  purely  subjective. 
If  this  is  indeed  the  fact,  why  not  acknowl- 
edge that  when  we  represent  to  ourselves 
anytbiDg  in  space  and  time  we  only  trans- 
port to  the  object  what  belongs  solely  to 
the  subject.  We  cannot  allow  him  a  right 
to  admit  the  external  world,  whoae  exist- 
enoe  he  wonld  attempt  to  demonstrate, 
while  be  does  not  recogniee  that  of  space 
and  time.  With  bis  subjective  reason  be 
ie  condemned  to  remain  locked  up  within 
the  limits  of  the  subject. 

"  But  within  these  limits  what  remains 
for  him?  The  idea  of  the  Mt,  of  the  one 
and  identical  substance  which  we  are,  has 
for  him  a  purely  ideal  validity,  and  all  that 
he  can  admit  in  the  mind  are  the  phenome- 
na of  oonseiousnesB,  nothing  more.  Bat 
what  are  these  surviving  phenomena?  If 
the  Me  bas  no  reality,  can  the  phenomenal 
determinations  bj  which  its  existence  is 
manifested  be  anything  ?  If  Che  Me  is 
obliterated,  if  it  is  made  an  unknown 
quantity,  or  an  abstraction,  must  not  the 
samebe  done  to  phenomena?  The  internal 
phenomena,  and  the  eubject  of  these  phe- 
nomena, are  given  us,  we  have  seen,  in  one 
and  the  some  psychological  faet;  we  are 
free  to  consider  them  separately,  that  is,  in 
a  state  of  abstraction ;  bat  if  after  eepar- 
ating  them  wa  reject  the  reality  of  the 
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subject,  while  we  hold  to  that  of  phenome- 
na, we  fall  into  an  evident  contradiction. 
In  fine,  Kant  has  no  more  right  to  admit 
psychological  phenomena  than  be  bee  to 
admit  any  external  phenomenon.  What 
remains  for  him  then  ?  flihilism.  A  total 
skepticism  is  the  legitimate  result  of  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  It  stops  short, 
we  know,  of  its  true  limit,  but  this  Is  not 
Kant's  only  inconsistency. 

"  While  in  theory  be  denies  all  objective 
reality  to  h  priori  ideas,  in  his  practioal 
work  be  readily  accords  this  cbjeotivlty  to 
the  idea  of  duty;  while  in  the  one  he 
thinks  himself  incompetent  to  affirm  the 
eiistenoe  of  free  will  or  that  of  God,  in 
the  other  he  believes  himself  able  to  assert 
both  with  entire  certainty.  Bat  is  there 
at  bottom  areal  distinction  between  moral 
and  metaphysical  principles  7  What  are  the 
characterietlca  of  the  moral  law  ?  Its  ne- 
cessity and  universality.  But  does  not 
Kant  admit  that  these  are  the  cbaraoteris- 
tice  of  every  principle  that  he  recognises 
in  metaphysic,  of  the  principle  of  causal- 
ity, for  example  ?  Why  then  does  he  take 
metaphysical  principles  to  be  purely  sub* 
jeclive,  and  simple  forms  of  our  mind, 
when  the  law  of  du^  is  in  hie  eyes  an  ob- 
jeetive  law,  independent  of  the  subject 
who  oonceives  it,  and  possessing  an  abso- 
lute validity  P  Moral  principles  and  meta- 
physical principles  both  derive  from  the 
same  faculty,  the  reason ;  Kant  himself 
admits  this,  since  he  talks  of  speculative 
reason  and  practical  reiwon.  He  dietln- 
gnlebea  here  not  two  different  faculties, 
bat  two  applications,  or,  as  be  sajs,  two 
different  employments  of  reason.  If  then 
he  denies  the  trustworthiness  of  the  spec- 
ulative reason,  he  mast  that  of  the  practi- 
cal reason  too ;  be  must  admit  that  the 
moral  law  depends  upon  our  individual 
nature,  and  that  outside  of  ns  it  has  no 
bearing.  Now  what  beoomee  of  the  new 
basis  of  Kant's  moral  dogmatism?  What 
becomes  of  all  the  objective  existence  he 
reestablishes  on  this  basis?  Skeptieism 
sweeps  away  the  faculty  of  reason  entire, 
in  all  its  applications.  All  the  conse- 
quences at  which  we  arrive  on  setting  oat 
from  the  law  of  duty  can  only  have,  like 
that  law  itself,  an  ideal  and  snbjeotive 
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obaraoter.  This  ia  what  Kant  ironld  be 
obliged  to  uiert  himself,  if,  in  hit  desira 
to  HTe  moralitj  from  the  wieak  of  hit 
metapbysio,  he  did  Dot  ana  logic  to  relax 
iti  rigor.  Bot  logic  ia  inexOTable :  Kant 
moat  either  reooanoe  hia  moral  dogmatiam 
tukd  accept  all  tbe  conaeqnenoea  of  his 
metapbyaical  akeptiaiam ;  or.  If  be  ia  not 
willing  to  renonnce  eertaintj  !□  moralitjt 
be  muHt  accept  dogmatism  in  metaphjsic 
alao,  and  rec<^iie  tbe  validity  of  tbe 
apeonlatiTe  reason  ae  well  m  that  of  tbe 
praotioal,  for  there  is  ao  eaaeuti&I  differ- 
ence between  them. 

''  It  follows  from  what  we  have  aaid  that 
absolute  skeptioiam  must  be  the  final  eon- 
elusion  of  Kant'g  philoaophy  aa  well  in  ila 
moral  part  as  in  its  apeoulative.  Such  in- 
deed is  the  necflsiary  conclusion  of  every 
aystem  that  calls  iaqneation  the  anthority 
of  our  faonlty  of  knowing,  instead  of  di- 
recting it,  and  keeping  itfrom  going  aatray 
by  oonatantly  recalling  it  to  the  oircom- 
apection  which  is  required  of  it ;  for  can- 
tion  ia  not  skeptioiam.  If  Skepticism  were 
eonaiatent  it  would  be  the  negation  of  all 
aeience  and  all  philosophy,  while  a  severe 
examination  of  the  pFOoeaaes  which  dog- 
matiain  employs  is  of  great  advantage  to 
philosopby.  Aa  ia  almost  always  the  case 
Kant  baa  exceeded  hia  intention,  and 
though  hia  wish  was  only  to  confine  haman 
knowledge  within  ita  actual  limits,  his  ays- 
tem, poabed  to  ita  eonsequenoes,  destroys 
knowledge  completely.  Let  us  take  warn- 
ing by  this  example ;  and  if  it  ia  useful  and 
aalntary  to  give  ploca  to  doubt  in  philoso- 
phy, kt  us  be  careful  to  give  it  only  the 
place  that  belonga  to  it.  Let  us  not  pre- 
tend that  there  rests  no  cloud  upon  tbe 
queatioDS  that  philoaopby  laisee,  but  nei- 
ther let  na  believe  that  tbe  bumanmind  can 
affirm  nothing  with  certainty,  and  that  up- 
on  tbe  points  where  its  destiny  is  especial, 
ly  4i>t6rested  it  should  be  condemned  to 
error  or  to  ignorance." 

In  the  year  18IS,  is  bia  Course  on  the 
Absolute,  Cousin  had  entered  upon  the 
tame  discussion. 

■  "Let  us  understand  the  new  aspect  tbe 
ontologioal  question  has  taken  in  the  hands 
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of  Kant.  He  bas  eatahlisbed.  like  Beid 
and  oorself,  tbe  existence  of  aniveraal  and 
neoeasary  principles ;  but  he  boa  made  tba 
immense  conceasion  to  tbe  empirical  aohool 
that  these  principlea  are  nothing  more  than 
regulative  laws  of  thoogbt,  that  their  f  one- 
tion  is  only  to  put  oor  impressiooa  in 
order,  and  that  beyond  these  impreesionsi 
beyond  experienoe,  tbey  aie  powerlesa. 
Tbia  position  started  Qemon  philoaopby 
on  a  road  at  whose  end  waa  an  abyaa.  1b 
vain  did  this  great  man  open  a  learned  and 
subtle  controversy  witbHame:  it  iahe  that 
bas  been  overoome  in  this  contest ;  it  is 
Hume  that  remaina  master  of  the  field. 
Kant's  theory  brings  ns  baok  to  that  Con- 
ceptnalism  of  the  middle  age  which,  con- 
centrating trutb  in  the  human  intelligence, 
makes  of  the  nature  of  things  a  phantaan 
of  the  mind  which  everywhere  tbrowa  it- 
self ontside  of  itself,  at  once  triumphant 
and  powerless,  since  it  prodaces  every- 
thing, yet  its  productions  are  only  shad- 
ows. The  fnnotion  of  pbilosophy  is  to 
explain  facts  ;  bat  if  in  ita  explanation  it 
destroy  what  it  pretends  to  explain,  it  no 
longer  explains,  it  imagines.  Here  the 
great  fact  to  be  explained  is  the  belief 
of  tbe  human  race,  and  the  eyatem  of 
Kant  annihilates  it.  We  all  believe  k  priori 
priuoiples  to  b«  true  in  Uiemaelves,  and 
true  even  if  our  minds  were  not  here  to 
conceive  of  them ;  we  consider  them  aa  in- 
dependent of  ourselvea,  and  oa  Imposing 
upon  our  Intelligence  by  the  force  of 
the  truth  wbioh  Is  in  them.  Thna  to  ex* 
preas  correctly  what  paaaea  within  ne  wo 
must  reverse  Kant's  proposition,  and  in- 
atead  of  saying  with  him  ;  theee  princi- 
ples are  the  necessary  laifs  of  onr  mind, 
therefore  tbey  can  have  no  absolata  validi- 
ty ontside  of  OUT  mind;  we  ought  rather 
to  say :  these  principles  hate  an  absid^e 
validity  in  tbemselvea,  this  is  why  we  can- 
not but  believe  in  them. 

"  Let  us  retnni  here  to  that  spontaneoiu 
intnicion  of  truth  which  Kant  had  no 
knowledge  of,  held  captive  as  he  waa  in 
the  oirole  of  rejection  by  bia  aoholaatio 
habits  of  mind. 

"  Isit  trae  that  there  ia  no  judgment  eras 
offinnative  in  form  but  what  is  mingled  with 
negation?    It  aeema  indeed  that  every  af- 
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flmuUTe  Jndgment  ii  at  tb«  aBine  time 
negative,  linoa  to  affirm  thM  «  thing  ex- 
iiM  is  to  deny  Ita  nOD-axlBtenae.  If  thia  ii 
the  cue,  evwj  judgment  vbetber  its  form 
be  effirmatire  or  n^atiTe,  for  these  two 
forma  return  one  to  the  other,  anppoKi  a 
preTioos  doabt  aa  to  the  exiatmce  of  the 
thing  in  qnoBtion,  some  exeroiae  of  refleo- 
tioa  that  is,  at  the  oonolneion  of  vhieh 
the  mind  feela  itaelf  obliged  to  pais  anoh 
or  anob  a  jadgment;  lo  that  from  this 
point  of  TJew  the  groond  of  the  judgment 
aeeme  to  be  its  neeeaaitj ;  and  than  oomea 
theweUkaofrnobjeotion:  If  yon  judge  thai 
only  beoanse  it  ii  impossible  for  joii  not 
to,  yoa  have  only  youraelf  and  your  own 
modes  of  aonoeiving  for  gnaraoty  of  the 
truth  ;  it  is  the  human  mind  oarrying  its 
laws  oat  of  itself;  it  is  the sabjeot making 
the  objeat  in  its  own  image  without  ever 
getting  oat  of  the  oirole  of  sobjeativity. 

"  We  reply  by  going  right  to  the  root  of 
the  difficulty ;  it  is  not  true  that  all  oar 
judgments  are  negative.  We  gnmt  that  in 
the  reflective  state  every  affirmative  jndg- 
ment Bupposea  a  negative  judgment  and 
reeiprooally.  Bnt  does  reason  act  only  un- 
der the  condition  of  reflection  ?  Is  there 
not  a  primitive  afSrmation  whioh  implies 
no  negation  ?  Jost  as  we  often  act  with- 
out  deliberating,  without  premeditating  the 
notion,  and,  aa  in  thla  case  we  manifeat  a 
free  activity,  though  free  with  an  nnre- 
flecting  freedom,  ao  reason  often  pereeivea 
truth  without  paaslng  through  donht.  Re- 
flection is  a  return  upon  oonscionanese,  oi 
upon  some  other  operation  different  from 
itself.  It  is  Impossible  therefore  that  it 
should  be  found  in  any  primitive  act ; 
every  jndgment  that  contains  it  presup- 
poses another  where  it  Is  not.  We  arrive 
thus  at  a  jndgment  pure  from  all  refleotioo, 
an  affirmation  without  admixture  of  nega- 
tion, an  immediate  intuition,  legitimate 
daughter  of  the  natural  energy  of  thought, 
like  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  and  the 
instinct  of  the  hero.  Such  is  the  first  act 
of  the  faculty  of  knowing.  If  we  contra- 
dict this  primitive  affirmation,  the  faculty 
of  knowing  turns  back  npon  itself,  it  ex- 
amines itself,  it  triee  to  call  inqnostion 
the  truth  it  has  perceived :  it  cannot  j  it 
affirms  again  what  it  had  affirmed  at  ini. 


bnt  with  the  new  sentiment  that  it  is  not 
in  its  power  to  escape  from  the  oTldenoe 
of  this  truth.  Then,  and  then  only,  ap- 
pears this  eharaoter  of  neeessitj  and  sub- 
jectivity which  has  been  turned  against 
the  tnih,  as  if  the  truth  lost  its  own  va- 
lidity by  penetrating  further  into  the  mind 
and  triomphjng  over  doubt ;  as  if  reflective 
evidence  were  any  the  'less  evidence  from 
being  reflective  ;  as  if  the  necessary  con- 
ception were  the  only  form  or  the  first  form 
of  the  apperoeption  of  truth  I  The  skepti- 
cism of  Kant,  whioh  common  sense  gets 
rid  of  so  easily,  is  pushed  to  extremity, 
and  forced  into  Its  entrenchments  by  the 
distinction  between  spontaneous  and  re- 
fieotive  raeson.  Reflection  is  the  field  of 
the  combats  which  reason  lostaina  with 
itself,  with  doubt,  sophistry,  and  error  ; 
but  above  reflection  is  a  region  of  light 
and  peaoe,  where  reason  perceives  truth 
without  return  upon  Itself,  for>he  simple 
reason  that  truth  is  (rnlh,  and  that  God 
has  given  reason  power  to  perceive  it,  aa 
he  has  made  the  eye  to  SM  and  the  ear  to 
hear.  Analyse  with  impartiality  the  faet 
of  spontaneous  apperception,  and  you  will 
satisfy  yourself  that  there  is  nothing  sub- 
jective abont  it,  bat  what  it  Is  impossible 
it  should  not  have,  that  is,  the  3f«,  which 
appears  in  tbe  faet  without  constituting  it. 
The  M»  enters  inevitably  Into  every  cog- 
nition, for  it  is  the  anbjeot  of  it.  Reason 
pereeivea  truth  directly,  bnt  it  doubles  it- 
aelf, aa  it  were,  in  conacionsneaa,  and  this 
prodoees  knowing.  Consoioneness  is  here 
as  witness,  not  as  judge ;  the  only  jndge  is 
reason,  the  faculty  both  subjeotive  and  ob- 
jective together,  according  to  the  lango^e 
of  Germany,  which  attains  absolute  troth 
immediately,  almost  without  any  personal 
intervention  on  our  part,  although  it  cannot 
enter  into  exercise  unless  the  person  pre- 
cede it,  01  is  added  to  it. 

"  Spontaneous  apperception  constitotes 
natural  logic  ;  reflective  conception  is  the 
foundation  of  logic  proper.  The  one  tests 
on  itself,  vtrwn  indtx  tui;  the  other 
on  the  impossibility  that  reason  should 
not  yield  to  the  tmth  and  believe  it.  The 
form  of  Qie  first  is  affirmation  accompanied 
with  absolute  security,  and  without  even 
tbe  suspicion  of  a  possible  negation;  the 
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form  of  the  eecond  UTeflectiTenffirmfttioBi 
that  is,  the  impoagibilitj  of  denying,  and 
BO  the  QsceSBity  of  affirmiDg.  The  iden  of 
negation  governs  ordinary  logic,  whoae  af> 
finnatiuDs  are  only  the  laborious  piodnot 
of  two  negations.  Natnial  logic  prooeedi 
by  affirmatioQB  —  espreisions  of  a  limple 
faith  which  instinot  alone  pTodnoea  aod 
■ustaius. 

"  In  truth,  when  we  see  the  father  of  Qer- 
maa  philosophy  loiing  himself  in  the  laby 
rioth  of  the  problem  of  the  enbjeatiTity 
and  the  objeotivity  of  primly  principles, 
we  ore  almost  ready  to  pardon  Reld  for 
hsTing  disregarded  this  problem,  and  con- 
tenting himself  with  repeating  that  the 
absolute  truth  of  these  prinoiples  rests  on 
the  veracity  of  oni  faoolties,  and  tiiat  as 
to  their  veraoity  we  can  have  no  other 
testimony  than  their  own. 

'"To  explain,'  he  eaya,  'why  we  are 
persuaded  by  our  senses,  by  oonsoiousneaB] 
by  all  our  facnltiee,  is  an  impossibility. 
We  say  this  is  so,  this  oannot  be  otherwise, 
and  we  reach  the  end.  Is  it  not  the  ex- 
pression of  an  irresistible  belief,  of  a  be- 
lief that  is  the  voice  of  nature,  and  against 
which  we  straggle  In  vainP  Do  we  wish 
to  penetrate  further,  to  demand  of  eaoh  of 
our  faculties  what  are  its  titles  to  our  con- 
fidence, and  refuse  it  until  it  shall  hare 
produced  them?  Then  1  fear  that  this 
extreme  wisdom  will  only  lead  us  to  folly, 
and  that  for  not  hating  been  willing  to 
submit  to  the  common  lot  of  humanity, 
we  shall  be  altogether  deprived  of  the 
light  of  common  sense.' 

"To  state  the  oonclnsion  of  ooi  argu- 
ment .-—I.  Kant's  doctrine,  whioh  is  based 
on  the  necessary  character  of  rational  prin- 
oiples  as  weakening  their  objective  author- 
ity, only  applies  to  the  form  imposed  on 
these  principles  by  refiection,  and  does  not 
reach  to  their  spontaneous  application 
where  the  character  of  necessity  has  not 
yet  appeared. 

"  11.  After  all,  to  oonolude  with  the  hu- 
man race  from  the  necessity  of  believing 
to  the  truth  of  what  is  believed  is  not  a 
bad  conclusion ;  for  it  is  reasoning  from 
the  effect  to  the  oaoae,  from  the  sign  to  the 
thing  signified. 

"  IIL    Besides,  the  validity  of  ptineiples 


is  above  all  demonstration.  Peyoholo^eal 
analysis  disoovers  in  the  fact  of  intellect- 
ual intnition  an  absolnte  affirmation,  fre« 
from  a  touoh  of  doubt;  It  proclaims  it, 
and  this  is  equivalent  to  a  demonstration. 
To  demand  any  other  demonstration  is  to 
demand  an  impossibility  of  the  reason, 
since  absolute  prinoiples  being  indispensa< 
ble  to  every  demonstration  can  be  demon- 
strated only  by  themselves." 

In  the  lectures  of  1628,  after  his  triumph- 
ant return  from  exile.  Cousin  recars  again 
to  the  distinction  between  the  sptmtane- 
ouB  and  refiective  activity  of  reason.  From 
the  same  premises  he  arrives  at  an  opposite 
conclusion  to  that  of  Kant,  whereas  ths 
latter  argued  from  the  necessity  of  ration* 
at  principles,  or  the  inability  of  tbe  sub- 
ject to  free  himself  from  their  control,  to 
the  BubjeotiviCy  of  these  principles,  or  the 
restriction  of  their  legitimate  application 
to  the  personality  of  man,  as  laws  of  hu- 
man thought ;  Onosin  argnes  from  this  same 
necessity  to  tbe  objectivity  of  principles, 
that  is,  to  the  Impersonality  of  reason. 

*"  [s  reason  purely  bnman,  to  speak 
strictly,  or  is  it  only  bnman  because  it 
makes  its  appearaaoe  in  man  f  Does  rea- 
son belong  to  you— is  it  yours  ?  What  is  it 
to  be  yours  and  mine  ?  I  wish  to  move 
ny  arm,  and  I  move  ft ;  I  take  such  a  reso- 
lution ;  this  resolution  is  exclusively  mine, 
I  can  impute  it  to  no  one  elsej  it  belongs 
to  me ;  and  this  is  so  true  that,  if  I  please, 
at  the  very  instant  I  can  take  a  contrary 
resolution — I  oan  prodooe  another  mote- 
ment  because  it  is  the  essence  of  my  will 
to  ba  free,  to  do  or  not  to  do  as  it  pleasee. 
Is  It  the  same  with  the  perception  of  rea- 
son ?  Reason  conceives  a  mathematical 
truth ;  can  it  change  this  conception,  as 
my  will  just  now  changed  my  resolution? 
In  vain  yon  attempt  to  conceive  that  two 
and  two  are  not  four,  or  that  right  is  not 
obligatory.  Reason  does  not  modify  itself 
as  it  pleases ;  you  do  not  think  as  you  wish 
to.  All  that  is  free  is  yours  ;  what  is  not 
free  is  not  yours  ;  freedom  constitutes  per- 
sonality. It  provokes  a  smile  to  hear  the 
declamations  of  the  upholders  of  authority 
against  the  individual  reason.     In  truth 
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there  is  ROthiag  Ie*8  Endividaal  thui  reason. 
If  it  were  indiTidnol  we  siioald  master  it 
ms  we  muter  oar  lesolatiODB  and  our  Toli- 
tione ;  we  should  he  oontinuall;  obanging 
its  acts,  that  is,  oar  oonoeptions.  If  these 
oonoeptioDswere  only  individual,  weshould 
not  dream  of  imposing  tbem  on  any  other, 
individual,  for  to  impose  one's  individual 
notions  on  another  person  would  hs  an  ex- 
travagant tyranny.  Bnt  things  are  not  so ; 
the  fact  is  that  we  oall  those  onisy  who  do 
not  admit  the  matbematiosl  relations  of 
nnmbere,  or  the  differenoe  between  the 
beautiful  and  the  ugly,  and  the  just  and  nn- 
joal.  ^Vhy  f  Because  we  know  it  is  not 
the  individual  who  constitutes  these  con- 
oeptionB,  or,  in  other  terms,  that  reason 
has  in  itself  something  universal  and  absO' 
lute  ;  that  It  is  obligatory  upon  every  indi- 
vidnal,  and  that  whiLe  one  individual  knows 
himself  to  be  obliged  by  it,  he  knows  that 
all  others  are  so  likewisa.  The  reason  in 
DB  is  not  purely  individual  then,  sinoe  It 
appears  to  ns  to  be  the  law  of  all  indl- 
Tidnals.  Hence  that  sublime  eonjeotura  of 
Feoelon:  '0!  Reason,  art  not  thon  the 
Ood  whom  I  seekF'  B{«son  in  itself  Is 
aniversal  and  absolute,  and  aonsequently 
would  be  infallible,  hut  that  fsJlen  as  it  is 
in  man,  and  brought  into  relation  with  the 
senseB,  the  passions,  and  the  imagination, 
from  being  infallible  as  it  is  in  itself,  it 
has  now  beaome  fallible.  It  does  not  mis- 
take, but  that  in  which  it  is  leads  it  astray : 
henoe  its  aberrations ;  they  are  numer- 
ous, and  since  they  derive  from  a  relation, 
whioh  in  the  present  state  of  things  is  our 
inevitable  condition,  they  themselves  are 
inevitable-  But  truth  misnnderetood  is 
not  on  that  account  changed  or  destroyed ; 
it  sabsiats  independently  of  the  reason, 
which  in  its  present  state  perceives  it  im- 
perfectly. Truth  is  independent  of  our 
reason  because  its  true  subject  is  the  snb- 
itaoee  of  the  absolute,  that  incorrupti- 
ble intelligenee  of  nhioh  oure  is  a  fr^ 

"I  will  to  think,  and  I  think  ;  bat  do  I 
never  think  without  willing  to  F  Carry 
yonrself  back  to  the  first  act  of  the  intel- 
ligence, for  the  intelUEenoe  must  have  had 


its  first  act,  before  which  yon  were  igno- 
rant that  you  were  an  intelligence — the 
intelllgenoe  only  aoqniring  knowledge  of 
itself  by  its  acts,  or  by  one  act  at  least; 
before  this  act  which  declares  it  it  was  not 
in  yoar  power  to  sospeet  its  exiatenoe,  and 
yoa  were  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  Now 
when  for  the  first  time  the  intellijcenoe 
manifested  itself,  it  is  clear  that  it  did  not 
do  so  voluntarily.  It  did  manifest  itself, 
however,  and  yon  had  a  more  or  less  vivid 
consciousness  of  it.  What  must  have 
taken  place  at  this  startingpoint  of  the  in- 
telligence, in  this  phase  of  it,  which  no 
longer  subsists  and  which  can  never  letam  P 
To  think  is  to  affirm ;  the  first  afiGrmatlon 
was  neither  volnntar;  nor  reflective,  nei- 
ther can  it  have  been  an  affirmation  blended 
with  negation,  it  was  then  a  pure  affirma- 
tion, an  instinctive  apperception  of  truth. 
Now  what  is  there  in  this  primitive  affirm- 
ation? All  that  there  will  be  afterwards 
in  refleotion.  But  while  all  is  here,  it  is 
here  nnder  another  form.  We  do  not  be- 
gin by  searching  for  ourselves,  for  that 
would  suppose  oar  knowing  already  that 
we  are ;  but  there  oomes  a  day,  on  instant, 
when,  without  having  sought,  we  find  onr- 
selves;  we  otSrm  oar  existence  with  a  se- 
curity with  which  no  doubt  is  blended,  be- 
cause it  is  pure  from  all  reflection  ;  we  per- 
ceive ourselves  with  certainty,  bat  without 
the  clear  discernment  of  refiection ;  in  the 
same  way  we  perceive  the  world,  ( the 
Not-Mt,  finite  )  we  feel  the  limitations  and 
imperfections  of  these,  and  we  perceive 
vaguely  something  other  and  better  to 
which  we  refer  ourselves  and  the  world. 
The  intelligence  naturally  perceives  all 
this,  but  while  it  perceives  it  with  perfect 
certainty,  it  cannot  but  do  so  in  a  some- 
what oonfused  manner  at  first. 

"  Such  is  the  primitive  affirmation  ;  it 
is  ajudgment,  bnt  a  self-evident  judgment; 
resting  on  that  evidence  which  is  called 
intnitive,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which 
is  obtained  by  the  laborious  prooeasea 
of  induotion  and  deduction.  The  intui- 
tion of  truth  le  a  true  inspiration.  lospi- 
ration,  in  every  language,  means  an  apper- 
ception of  truth,  without  intervention  of 
the  will  or  mingling  of  the  personality  ;  it 
doea  not  belong  to  ns ;  it  oomes  at  its  owtt 
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time,  And  wewn  neither  retain  it  nor  driTO 
it  BWtj.  It  ia  aa  Activity  unqneationablj, 
»nd  a.  high  aotiTitj,  bat  it  is  not  the  re- 
fleotive,  the  persoo&l  aotivitj.  In  oerUin 
maei  entbusiasm  enten  into  inspiration, 
that  powerful  emotion  which  gnatchei  the 
aonl  from  it«  habitually  anbordinftte  oondi- 
tton,  and  leta  free  in  it  the  lofty  and  dl*ine 
part  of  its  natiiTe.  Man  not  being  able  to 
attribute  inapiratlon  and  eothusium  to 
himself,  Moribea  them  to  Ood,  with  the 
truths  which  they  rereal  to  him.  1b  he 
wTODj;  in  this  f  Snrely  not,  for  what  ii 
God  ?  He  is  the  eternal  reaeon,  the  first 
aabstanoe  and  the  first  oanae  of  troth  that 
man  peraeives.  When  man,  th«o,  pays 
homage  to  Qod  for  truth  wbioh  he  oannot 
attrlhate  to  hla  own  peraonalitj,  nor  to  the 
impressions  the  world  makes  npon  his 
senses,  he  refers  them  to  iheirtme  source. 
The  intnition  of  truth  without  refleotion,— 
inaptration, — is  a  sort  of  revelation,  that 
natural  reTslation  made  to  all  men,  whioh 
is  the  light  within  ns  that  llghteth  erery 
man  that  oometh  into  the  world. 

"  So  in  the  infancy  of  oiTilliation,  he 
who  posaessea  the  gift  of  inspiration  in  a 
higher  degree  than  his  fellows,  passes  for 
the  oonBdant  and  interpreter  of  Ood.  He 
is  so  for  others,  for  he  is  so  In  his  own  oyes, 
and  hs  is  so  fn  fact  in  a  profoundly  philo- 
■opbio  sense. 

"Bemark,  too,  this  partioular  effect  of 
inspiration.  When  man,  hnrrled  away  by 
the  rapid  and  vivid  apperoeptton  of  truth, 
tries  to  express  in  words  what  passes 
within  him,  be  can  do  so  only  in  words 
as  wonderful  as  the  ideas  they  attempt  to 
eonvey.  The  first  form,  the  natural  lan- 
(oage  of  inspiration,  is  poetry.  Uankind 
does  not  begin  with  prose,  bat  with  poetry, 
beeanae  it  does  not  begin  with  reflection, 
hat  with  intuition.  Hence  again  it  follows 
that  we  do  not  begin  with  science,  but 
with  taiUi.  In  the  striotest  sense  faith  is 
an  unlimited  belief,  wbioh  we  have  not 
made,  but  wbioh  governs  aa,  and  is  for  as  a 
sacred  authority,  whioh  we  invoke  at  onoe 
against  others  and  against  ourselves.  Now 
this  oharocteristio  of  faith,  which,  by  and 
by,  in  the  deplorable  conflicts  of  religion 
and  philosophy,  will  be  opposed  to  reo* 
son, — this  aharaoterlstlc  is  preeiselj  that 


of  iho  reaaon  itself ;  for  it  la  reason  that 
speaks  to  ns  as  a  sovereign,  and  that  first 
reveala  to  ns  all  truths  necessary  to  the 
hamon  race ;  so  that  reason  and  faith  blend 
in  the  primitive  intnition  of  truth. 

"  Spontaneous  thought  enters  into  ezer- 
eise  by  its  own  power,  and  gives  ns  oar* 
selves,  the  world,  and  God ;  onrselves  and 
the  world  with  limitations  vaguely  per- 
ceived, and  Qod  without  limitation;  the 
whole  in  a  syntheaiB,  where  the  elear  and 
oheenrs  are  blended  together.  By  degrees 
reflection  applies  itself  to  this  plieno- 
manon;  then  everything  clean  up  and  d«- 
tetminaa  itself;  the  Me  separates  itsslf 
from  the  Not-Mt,  these  in  their  oppoeition 
and  their  oonneetion  give  ns  a  clear  idea  of 
the  finite ;  and  as  the  finite  oannot  ha  suffi- 
cient for  itself,  it  supposes  and  implies  the 
infinite,  and  here  yon  have  the  categories  of 
the  Me  and  the  Not-Mt,  the  finite  and  the 
infinite,  eto.  But  what  is  the  sonrce  of 
these  categories?  The  spoatoneo  a  a  apper- 
ception j  and  since  there  is  nothing  mora 
in  lefleotlon  than  in  spontanei^,  in  anal;> 
sis  than  in  the  original  synthesis,  the  eate- 
gories  in  their  developed  and  aciantifio 
form  contain  nothing  mare  than  the  intu- 
ition. And  how  have  yon  obUIoed  these 
categories  1  Onoe  more,  you  have  obtained 
them  by  analysis,  that  is,  by  refieotion. 
Now  the  necessary  element  of  reflection  is 
the  wUli  and  the  will  is  ths  person,  it  is 
youraslf.  The  eategoriee  obtained  by  re- 
flection have  then  the  appaaranoe,  from 
their  relation  to  reflection  and  will,  of  being 
personal ;  the j  have  so  much  the  appear- 
anoe  of  personality  tliat  they  have  been 
considered  laws  of  our  natore,  by  those 
who  have  not  explained  thsauelves  very 
fully,  as  to  what  'our  nature'  is,  and  ths 
greatest  analytic  mind  of  modem  times, 
after  separating  the  categories  from  sen- 
sation, and  every  empirioal  element,  after 
enumerating  and  classifying  them,  and  at- 
tributing to  them  an  irresistible  power, 
finding  them  in  the  depths  of  oonacions- 
ness,  where  personally  resides,  concludes 
that  they  are  only  laws  of  our  person,  and 
modes  of  our  thinking.  Kant,  after  having 
conquered  the  oategories  from  Sensaalism, 
has  left  them  powerless  in  that  subjeetive 
oouditioD,  which  is  only  their  refieotive 
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form.  Ai  if,  far  froK  our  oDUititnttDg  th« 
toathi  wbiob  reaaon  rev«aLa  to  lu,  it  were 
not  onr  honor  to  attein  to,  and  participate 
inthemi  ForwhohaaeTeraaid:  Mjtmtli, 
or  your  truth.  Tlte  apontaneona  ofaaraoter 
of  reaaon  gaarantiea  the  independence  of 
the  tmthB  pereeiTad  by  reaaon  ;  aor  ia  it 
anrpriaiug  tiiat  reaaon  ahonld  bring  n*  to 
know  being,  ainoe  itaelf  in  the  tme  anb- 
atanoe,  and  the  abtoluta  eaaenoe;  reaaon 
slons  ia  Belf-determluBd. 

"Befleotion,  doubt,  akeptioiam,  belong 
to  a  few ;  pure  appereeptioD,  apontaueoua 
faith,  to  all ;  aponlaneitj  ia  the  genlai  of 
hamauity,  aa  pbiloeophy  ia  the  genina  of 
indiTidoal  men.  Doabtleaa  inapiiation 
manifeata  itaelf  in  aoBte  highlj  endowed 
■atnraa  more  atrikingly  tban  in  others, 
bat  with  more  or  lets  energy,  thought  de- 
velopa  itaelf  In  all  thinking  beinga,  and  it 
ia  tbe  identity  of  apontaueity  in  the  hu- 
man race,  wiUi  the  abaolute  faith  it  en- 
gendere  that  oonatitatea  the  identity  of 
bomani^r.  Where  ia  the  man  who  in  tbe 
spontaneonB  aotion  of  hia  intelligenoe,  doea 
not  believe  in  Iiie  own  exiatenoe  and  in  that 
of  the  world  ?  Thia  ia  evident  aa  to  theee : 
it  ia  not  leaa  ao  aa  to  Qod.  Leibniti  baa 
aaid:  There  ia  being  in  erery  propoai* 
tioD.  Bat  a  proposition  ia  only  a  thoagbt 
ezpreaaed,  and  if  there  ia  being  in  every 
propoaition,  it  ia  beoanae  there  is  being 
In  every  thongh^  Now  the  moat  imper- 
fect idea  of  being,  implies  an  idsa, — more 
or  leas  elear,  bat  a  real  idea, — of  perfect 
being,  that  is,  of  Ood.  Again,  to  think 
ia  to  believe  and  to  know  that  we  think, 
it  ia  to  tniat  in  onr  thonght,  it  is  to  truat 
ia  the  prineiple  of  thought ;  therefore  It 
is  to  believe  in  the  exiatenoe  of  this  prin< 
ciplo,  wbiob  being  neither  tbe  He,  nor  the 
world,  hot  Ood  Himaelf,  it  followa  that 
orery  thonght  tmpUes  an  fnatinctive  faith 
in  Uod,  and  that  there  la  no  anch  thing  at 
Datnral  atheism. 

"I  do  not  gay  merely  that  there  ia  no 
langaage  where  the  name  of  Ood  may  not 
be  foand,  for  if  yon  coald  show  me  dic- 
tionaries wbere  thia  name  does  not  ooear, 
I  ahonid  not  be  diatnrbed.  I  abould  only 
ask  yon,  ia  there  a  man  that  speaks  this 
langaage  who  thinks,  and  pots  faith  in  his 
thought  7    Doea  ha  believe  he  exists,  for 
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instance  F  If  be  believes  this,  he  believes 
that  his  thought,  the  idea  of  hie  esiating 
is  wortiiy  of  faith ;  be  hae  faith  then  in 
the  principle  of  thought,  and  this  princi- 
ple, whether  ho  know  it  or  not,  is  Ood. 
£very  serions  ooniiotion  reete  on  a  con- 
eealad  faith  intbooght,  in  reaaon.  In  Qod. 
Erery  ntterance  is  an  act  of  faith ;  thna  in 
die  infancy  of  society  the  first  expression 
in  langnage  ia  a  hymn.  Search  the  history 
of  language,  of  society  at  their  remotest 
periods,  and  you  will  find  nothing  anterior 
to  lyric  poetry,  to  hymns  and  litanies.  So 
true  it  is  that  every  primitive  eonoeption 
IB  a  spontaneons  ^iporoeption,  stamped 
with  faith,  an  inspiration  aeoompanied  by 
enthnaiasm,  that  IB  to  say,  ft  religions  move- 
ment of  the  aonl.  Bare,  I  repeat,  ia  the 
identity  of  the  human  race.  Bverywhere, 
in  all  gsnerationa  of  bnmanity,  and  in  all 
the  individnals  of  a  generation,  reason,  in 
its  inatinetive  form,  ia  the  tame  WhosTsr 
is  heir  to  thonght,  is  heir  alao  to  the  ideas 
whidi  erery  thonght  contains,  and  which 
science  afterwards  presents  with  all  its  own 
apparatus,  nndar  the  appalling  title  of  lawS] 
principles  and  oategoriea.  In  their  simpls 
and  primitive  form  these  ideas  are  erery- 
wbere  the  same,  and  this  primitive  state  ii 
in  a  manner  the  state  of  innocence,  the 
golden  age  of  thonght." 

The  foregoing  extracts  may  serve  to  give 
an  outline  of  Conain's  own  system  with 
regard  to  the  qsestion  of  the  Absolute. 
His  philosophy,  as  he  himaelf  deaaribeB  it, 
it  simply  that  enlightened  Spiritualism 
"wbioh  began  with  Socrates  and  Plato, 
which  the  Ooapel  spread  abroad  in  the 
world,  and  wbloh  Descartea  placed  under 
the  severe  form  of  modem  thought," 

The  reader  will  not  need  to  be  told  that 
ConBin't  apontanoona  apperception  is  the 
same  simple  and  aolid  basia  on  which  Des- 
cartes established  the  Abaolnte.  The  fa- 
mous Cogito  ergo  ram,  and  the  proof  of 
the  existence  of  Ood,  have  no  other  founda- 
tion. Descartes  passes  directly  from  Idea 
to  Being  by  the  pure  fact  of  the  Idea. 
There  ia  in  me  the  idea  of  Ood;  assuredly 
It  is  not  here  through  any  agency  of  my 
own,  nor  can  it  oome  from  the  natural 
world,  for  the  idea  of  the  infinite  and  per- 
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feat  Ib  oppoied  to  that,  eonBeqaently  it 
oomea  from  God  ;  that  it,  it  rerealB  its  ob- 
jeot ;  God  exiate.  The  father  of  modern 
pbilosph;  too  often  indeed  abvidoni  hia 
own  method,  as  new  to  himself  as  to  hia 
age,  Mid  tunia  from  tbe  natural  logio  of 
the  immediate  fntnition  to  fortify  hii  po* 
■itiona  bj  the  logio  of  the  sohoola ;  ha 
had  not  BOnnded  to  a  anffioient  depth  the 
nature  of  reuon,  bj  diatinguishing  it  from 
the  peraonality,  and  ahoving  that  it  ia  in 
man,  bat  is  not  man ;  and  ao  he  was  not 
alvaya  able  to  ahow  eonvinBing  gronnda 
for  hia  firm  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  in- 
tnitlons  of  reason,  as  revelationa  of  ob- 
jeotive  eziatenoe.  Bnt  skeptioism  had  not 
then  intrenched  itaelf  ao  etronglj,  and  the 
aame  foroea  were  not  called  for  to  over- 
throw Gaasendi  aa  were  afteiwarda  needed 
to  encoanter  Kant. 

The  powerfnl  effeot  of  the  Kantian  phi- 
losophy on  the  German  mind  may  be  ap- 
preoiated  in  the  writer  who,  more  fully 
than  any  other,  was  the  ezpreasion  of  the 
spirit  of  hia  age. 


It  parhapa  has  not  been  ooneidered  that 
Goethe's  Faaet  was  in  tome  degree  the  pre- 
dnot  of  this  latest  phase  of  thougbL  And 
what  a  oommentary  upon  it  it  ia  !  Faust 
ie  introdnoad  to  ns  sinking  into  a  dreary 
skeptioism,  in  the  bittemeas  of  disappoint- 
ment at  hia  fraitleaa  efforts  to  attain  to 
kuowledge.  Truth  is  a  phaotAsm.  or  if  it 
exist,  how  OKD  the  mind  erer  know  it,  how 
oan  we  anywhere  reaoh  certainty  ?  Hia 
active  intalleot  toases  about  in  a  feverish 
reatlesanees.  Hie  faith  in  hia  own  reaaon 
gone,  all  faith  is  gone ;  Tfaaolo^,  the  piety 
of  the  Intellect,  Religion,  the  piety  of  the 
Sentimente,  desert  him.  He  falls  back  oa 
the  finite  and  negative  for  groond  to  stand 
upon.  Here  at  least  he  oan  find  demon- 
stration. He  yields  himself  to  the  guid- 
ance of  bis  Sense-UudeTstanding — the 
"wiadom  of  this  world,  earthly,  sensoal, 
devilish," — for  the  real  Hephistophales  is 
within  Fault,  and  within  every  human  soul; 
henee  foUowa  the  oattatrophe,  and  bis 
rain. 


THE  PHENOMENOLOGY  OF  SPIRIT. 


I.  W.  V.  Hboh. 


[The  preface  and  introduction  to  this  remarkable  work  are  omitted  for  the  ptcseni;  althongb 
tbey  belong  to  the  moit  Talnibte  of  Hegel's  wriUags.     We  commence  with  the  identiflc  eipo- 


sltionat  once.    All  marks  of  aabdiTialon, included 
employed  here  in  order  lo  fluiiLiUile  reference  tc 
follows.  — Entioa.] 

A.    CONSCIOUSNESS. 

77ie  Sennioiu  Certitttdt,  or  the  Thi*  and 


certitude  appears  Immediately  as  the  riA- 
at  knowing,  even  as  a  knowing  of  infinite 
wealth,  for  which  no  limit  ia  to  be  found, 
whether  we  go  out  into  space  and  time  io 
[P.  71  orig.]  [e.]  The  knowing  wbiob  ia,  at  which  it  expands  itaelf,  or  whether,  seleet- 
Sret  or  immediately,  our  object,  cau  be  no  ing  a  specimen  out  of  this  fullness  we  ge 
other  than  that  which  ia  itself  immediate  through  analysis  into  the  same.  Beaides 
thie,  it  appears  as  the  moat  true ;  for  it  hat 
omitted  nothing  from  the  object,  bat  has 
the  aame  before  it  in  ita  entire  complete- 
neaa.  Thia  certitude,  however,  tuma  out  in 
point  of  fact  to  be  the  moat  abatract  and 
poorest  truth.  It  aaya,  of  what  it  knowt, 
only  thia :  It  is ;  and  its  truth  contains 
merely  tbe  being  of  the  aubject-matt«r 
[sadte]  i  the  conseioaanesa  for  ite  part,  ia 
this  certitude,  is  merely  as  para  Ega;  at 


ring — a  knowing  of  the  immediate  or 
the  existent  [My enden= that  which  is].  We 
have,  likewise,  to  conduct  ourselves  toward 
it,  in  an  immediate  manner,  i.  e.  appre- 
hending it,  and  taking  care  to  change  noth- 
ing that  is  presented  in  it, — in  abort,  wo 
must  simply  apprehend  and  hold  back  all 
tendency  to  comprehend  [i.  e>  all  activity 
of  reEestion  and  Reason]. 
[b.]    The  ccnorete  content  of  the  senanons 
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the  Ego  is  thereio  merely  m  k  pnre  This 
[ons]  and  tfae  objaot,  likewise,  as  a  pure 

Thii  [thing].     I This  one am  oor- 

tain  of  Ukie  flnbjeot'matter,  not  for  the 
TWMon  that  I,  as  oontoloueneis,  have  an- 
folded  mjielf  in  this,  and  mj  thought  has 
been  setive;  dot  for  the  reason  that  the 
[p.  72  orig,]  snbjeot-matter  of  which  I  am 
certain,  ia,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  rich  in 
relations  to  itself  or  a  state  of  manifold 
relation  to  Other  things;  neither  of  these 
eironmstanoes  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
truth  of  sensnona  certitude.  Neither  the 
Ego  nor  the  subjeot-matter  oontains  aman- 
ifotd  mediation ;  the  Ego  has  not  the  sig- 
niSoation  of  a  manifold  representing  or 
thinking,  nor  has  the  sabjeet-matter  the 
signiflcation  of  manifold  properties.  The 
sabjeet-matter  U;  and  it  it  merely  beeauM 
it  ii.  "  It  ie," — this  is  the  essential  point 
for  sensuODs  knowing,  thie  pore  being,  or 
this  simple  Immediatenesa,  eonstitntes  its 
truth.  Moreover,  the  oertitnde  as  relation, 
is  immediate,  pare  relation  ;  conseionsnees 
is  the  Ego,  and  nothing  more,  a  pare  This } 
the  individaal  knows  purely  this,  or  the  in- 
diridnal. 

[o.]  But  to  the  pure  being  which  eonstl- 
tutai  the  essence  of  this  eertitude,  and 
whiob  it  asserts  as  trnth,  much  else  ia  at- 
tached, if  we  examine  oloselj,  A  given, 
real,  seneaoos  certitude,  is  not  merely  this 
pure  Immediateness,  but  an  example  of  the 
same.  Among  countless  distinctions  which 
occur  on  every  hand  in  this,  we  ind  every- 
where the  main  distinction,  vis ;  that  in  it 
the  two  already  named  Thie's  at  once  eep- 
vato  from  the  pare  being — one  This  as 
Ego,  the  other  This  M  objeot.  If  we  re- 
flect upon  this  distinction,  it  becomes  obvi- 
ous that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is 
merely  immediate  in  the  sensuous  eerti* 
tude,  bat  both  are  at  the  same  time  medi- 
ate ;  the  Ego  possesses  its  certitude  throagh 
another,  namely,  the  subject-matter,  and  the 
latter  is  likewise  in  the  certitude  throngh 
another,  namely,  the  Ego. 
[d.]  This  distinction  of  essence  and  ex- 
ftmple,  of  immediateness  and  mediation, 
is  not  one  that  is  made  merely  by  ua,  but 
we  And  It  in  the  sensuous  certitude  itself, 
and  we  must  proceed  to  take  it  np  in  the 
form  which  itbM  there,and  not  in  the  [re- 
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flsetive]  mode  which  we  have  just  now  been 
using.  One  "This"  ia  posited  in  the  oer- 
titnde  [p.  73,  orig.]  as  the  simple,  immedi- 
ately, existent,  or  as  the  essence,  the  Ob- 
ject; the  other  "This,"  however,  is  pog> 
{tad  as  the  unessential  and  mediated  which 
is  therein  not  in  itself  [essentially]  but 
throagh  another — the  ego,  u  knowing  whiob 
knows  the  object  only  because  the  object 
it,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be.  The  ob- 
ject, however,  is  the  true  and  the  essence ; 
it  ii,  indifferent  whether  it  Is  known  or 
not;  it  remiUos  even  if  it  is  not  known; 
bat  the  knowing  is  not  if  the  object  is  not. 
[e.]  The  object,  therefore,  is  to  be  consid- 
ered in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it,  in 
point  of  fact,  is,  in  the  sensnous  certitude, 
such  an  essence  as  that  for  which  it  is  giv- 
en out  by  it  {the  certitude] ;  whether  thie, 
which  is  defined  to  be  esaenoe,  proTes  to 
be  so  in  reality.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
not  to  refiect  and  think,  concerning  it,  in- 
quiring what  it  is  In  tmth,  but  only  to 
consider  it  as  found  in  the  sensuous  certi- 
tude. 

[[.]  It,  therefore.  Is  itself  to  be  interro- 
gated: What  is  the  This  [object]?  If  we 
take  it  In  the  two-fold  form  of  its  being, 
as  the  Now  and  the  Here,  its  dialectic  will 
obtain  u  intelligible  a  form  as  the  subject 
possesses.  To  the  question :  What  Is  the 
Now  t  We  answer,  for  example  :  The  Now 
is  night.  In  order  to  test  the  troth  of  this 
sensnoas  certitude,  a  simple  experiment  is 
•officient.  We  write  this  truth  down;  a 
truth  can  lose  nothing  by  being  written 
down,  for  that  is  the  way  to  preserve  it. 
If  we  look  now,  this  noon,  at  this  truth 
that  was  written  down,  wc  shall  have  to 
say  that  it  la  become  false  [ichai^^^tale]. 
[g.]  The  Now  which  is  night  is  preserved, 
i.  e.  it  is  treated  as  that  which  it  professes 
to  be — as  an  existsnt :  bnt  It  proves  itself 
to  be  a  non-existent,  rather.  Although  the 
Now  preserves  itself,  yet  it  is  as  a  some- 
what which  is  not  night ;  the  same  thing 
happens  to  the  day  which  it  ie  now,  namely, 
the  Now  provee  itself  to  be  not  the  day, 
but  a  negative  somewhat  in  general.  This 
Now  which  [p.  74]  preserves  itself,  there- 
fore, is  not  on  immediate,  but  a  mediate 
somewhat ;  for  It  is  determined  as  an  abid- 
ing and  self- preserving  somewhat,  througli 
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thii,  that  wbile  other*,  nunelj,  the  dftj 
uid  night  Are  not,  neTertbelesii  it  i>  just 
u  simpl;  a  Now  aa  before,  and  in  thit  ilm- 
plieity  it  is  indifferent  to  whaterar.  elie 
playe  aionnd  it ;  aa  litUe  aa  day  aad  night 
an  ite  being,  just  aa  mneb  ia  it  alBO  both 
day  and  night;  it  is  not  affected,  at  all, 
through  this — its  other  being.  Sneh  a 
almpte,  whioh  ia  throagh  negation  neither 
Thia  nor  That— a  Not-thia,  and   likewlaa 

Indifferent  whether  ItltThlaorthat wo 

call  a  Univeraal ;  the  Uni* eraal,  thoretoie, 
ia  in  point  of  fact  the  Tme  of  aenanooa 
oertltade. 

[b.]  We  alao  expnw  the  lenaaoaa  ttM  aa 
a  onirersal ;  what  we  aay  ia  :  "  Thia,"  i.  a. 
the  nnivenal  Thia  ;  oi  i  *'  It  ia,"  i.  e>  Be- 
ing in  general.  Of  oourae,  we  do  not,  on 
thia  oooaaion,  npraent  to  oaraelTea  the 
universal  Thia,  or  Being  in  general,  hat  we 
exprtu  the  nniTersal ;  in  other  wotda,  we 
do  not  ipeaJlc  what  we  mean  in  thia  aenia- 
oa«  oertitade.  Bat  language  ia,  we  lee,  tho 
B^e  trae ;  in  it  we  ref  ate  immediately  onr 
meaning, — and  ainoe  the  UniTetaal  it  the 
Tme  of  aenanona  oertitade  and  I&n- 
goBge  expreaaes  only  ihU  True,  it  ia  en- 
tirely impoaaible  that  we  ahould  ever  be 
ftble  to  expreaa  a  aensaooa  being  whioh  we 

[i.]  The  Bune  will  be  the  case  with  the 
other  form  of  the  This,  with  the  Here. 
The  Here  ia,  e.  g.  the  tree.  I  tnm  oroond 
and  thia  trath  baa  raniahed  and  haa  oon- 
rerted  itself  into  ita  oppoaite :  the  Here  ia 
not  a  tree  bat  rather  a  honse.  The  Bera 
itself  vaniabsa  not,  bnt  it  abidea  in  the 
Taniabing  of  the  hovee,  the  tree,  ftc, 
[aumething  muat  abide  or  elee  oo  yaniah- 
ing  ooald  take  place,]  and  ia  indifferent 
whether  it  ia  houae  or  tree.  The  This 
(■omewhal)  therefore  abowa  ftaelf  again  to 
be  a  mediated  aimplieitj,  or  UniTereality. 
[p.  75.]  [j.]  For  thia  senaooaa  oertitade, 
therefore,  while  it  ahowa  the  UniTeteal  to 
be  the  troth  of  ita  object,  ptue  Being  re- 
maina  aa  ita  esaenoe,  not  aa  an  inmediate, 
however,  hat  aa  a  aomewhat  to  whioh  ne- 
gation and  mediation  are  eeaential ;  henoe, 
not  what  we  mtan  by  Being,  but  Bthig 
vitk  ih*  determination  that  it  it  the  ab- 
aff  action  or  the  ptira  Vnivenal}  and  onr 
mconto^for  wbioh  tbetraeof  the  aenanooe 
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mrtitnde  ia  not  the  Univereal  ia  left  alone, 
Btamdlng  oppoaite  to  thia  empty  or  indiffar- 
ent  Now  and  Here. 

[k.]  If  we  compare  the  relation  in  whioh 
the  knowing  and  tbe  objeet  atood  to  each 
other  when  they  flrat  entered  apon  tbe 
acane,  with  tbe  relation  in  wbieh  they  atand 
now  in  this  leaolt,  we  shall  dlacover  that 
It  hu  beaome  inverted.  Tbe  objeot  whicb 
ma  taken  for  the  Eaaential,  ia  nowthe  Un- 
essential of  aeoaaona  oertitade;  for  tbe 
Universal  into  which  it  baa  been  obanged, 
ia  no  longer  aooh  a  aomewhat  as  It  waa 
aoppoaed  to  be  eaaentlally  by  itaelf,  bnt  it 
ia  now  in  the  contrary  somewhat,  namely, 
in  the  Knowing,  wfaiehprerioaaly  waa  taken 
tor  the  Unesaeotial.  Ita  tmth  la  in  the 
object  aa  mma,  or  in  the  tnsantn^ — It  ia, 
becante  /know  it.  The  aenenona  certitada 
ia  therefore  drlTeti  oat  of  the  ohjeet;  bat 
through  that,  it  it  not  yet  oMioelled  [done 
away  with]  bat  only  driven  baok  Into  the 
Sgo  ;  it  remalna  to  be  aeui  what  experience 
taaehet  na  with  reference  to  thia  ita  reality. 
[1.]  The  force  of  Ita  truth  liea,  therefore, 
in  the  Ego— in  tbe  immediatraeaa  of  my 
ueing,  hearing,  &o.]  the  Tsnishing  of  tbe 
particnlar  Now  and  Here,  whioh  we  mean, 
ia  prevented  tbroagh  the  fact  that  the  Bgo 
holds  tbem  fast.  The  Now  Is  day,  be- 
canae  tbe  Ego  a»es  it ;  the  Here  la  a  treai, 
for  the  aame  reason.  Bat  the  aensnont 
oertitade  experienosa,  in  this  relation,  tbe 
aame  dialectio  aa  in  the  former  case.  I, 
(Aft  Ego,  see  the  tree  and  saaert  tbe  tree 
to  be  the  Here ;  bnt  another  Ego  aeea  th» 
bonae  and  aaserta  that  the  Here  ia  [p.  76] 
not  a  tree  hut  a  faoaae.  Both  tmtha  have 
the  aame  evidence,  namely,  the  immedi- 
ateneaa  of  aeeing,  and  the  eertainty  and 
teatimony  of  eaeh  ooooerning  its  knowing ; 
but  the  one  vaniahes  in  [ia  refuted  by]  the 
other. 

[m.]  That  whioh  does  not  vaniih  is  tbe 
Ego  aa  universal,  whose  aeeing  is  neither 
a  aeeing  of  the  tree  nor  of  tbia  house,  bnt 
a  simple  aeeing  which  is  mediated  tbrongb 
the  negation  of  this  honae,  tc.,  and  it 
simple  and  indifferent  in  reapect  to  that 
which  ttill  plays  around  it — i.  e.  the  honte 
and  the  tree.  The  Ego  ia  merely  univer- 
aal, aa  Now,  Here,  or  Thia,  in  general ;  al- 
tboagb  I  mean  a  partieolai  Ego,  yet  just 
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M  little  aa  I  eun  anj  what  I  mean  bj  Now 
and  Here,  jast  so  little  ean  I  sajwbatl 
mean  by  Ego.  When  I  say  this  Here]  Now, 
or  a  particular,  1  aaj  all  Tfais'a,  all  Here's 
all  Now's,  all  particnlnre ;  likewise  wben  I 
aaj  E|ro,  thU  parliettlar  Ego,  I  aaj  in  gen- 
eral all  Ego's;  for  each  ia  what  laaj— Ego, 
thia  particular  Ego.  If  the  deuaud  la  made 
upon  ecienae,  aa  a  test  by  whiefa  it  must 
prove  its  adequacy,  that  it  deduce  a  ao- 
oalled  Ihii  thing  or  a  tAta  man — or  to  con' 
Ktrurt  i(  a  priori,  if  ODe  wiahea  to  eipreaa 
it  ao — it  ia  aurel;  not  more  than  fair  that 
the  demand  eipresa  which  "  thia  thing," 
vrwkUA  "thia  Ego"  it  meansjbutto  aay 
this  is  imposalble. 

[d.]  The  sen  a  a  on  a  certitode  diacovera, 
therefore,  that  ita  esaenoe  ie  neither  in  the 
object  nor  in  the  Ego,  and  that  the  imme- 
dlateneae  is  neither  an  immadiateneas  of 
the  one  nor  of  the  other ;  for  to  either  that 
which  I  mean  ia  rather  an  UnCHsential, 
AoA  the  object  and  Ego  are  CniTeraala  in 
wfaiob  that  particular  Now  and  Here  and 
Ego  which  1  mean  do  not  remain  or  be. 
Throogh  thia  we  are  forced  to  poait  the 
whole  of  the  eenaaona  oertitade  aa  ita  ea- 
aenoe,  and  no  longer  to  do  thi/i  of  a  mere 
moment  tiiereof — as  we  did  in  the  two  in- 
stanoea  already  conaidered,  wherein,  first, 
the  object  opposed  to  the  Ego  was  taken 
for  the  reality,  and  aecond,  [p.  TT]  by  the 
Ego  itself  for  each.  It  la  therefore  only 
the  entire  aeneubna  certitude  which  holda 
faat  to  it  a«  immediateneia,  and  thereby 
axcludee  all  oppoaition  which  waa  preaent 
in  the  former  cases. 

[o.]  With  thia  pure  immediateneaa,  the 
other-being  of  the  Here,  as  a  tree,  whiob 
paasea  OTer  iato  a  Here,  which  it  not  a 
tree ;  the  other-being  of  the  Now,  aa  day, 
which  pasaes  over  into  a  Now,  that  is 
Nigbt,  or  another  Ego  to  whom  something 
else  ia  object,  baa  therefore  nothing  to  do. 
Ita  troth  preeervea  itself  aa  a  relation 
which  remnina  cqaal  to  itself,  and  which 
oanaea  no  distinction  between  the  Ego  and 
the  object,  of  eaaentiality  and  unessentiali- 
t J,  and  into  which,  therefore,  no  distinc- 
tion in  general  oan  possibly  penetrate.  T, 
this  Ego,  assert,  therefore,  the  Here  aa 
a  tree,  and  do  not  turn  around  ao  that  the 
Hate  woald  become  a  uot-tree ;  neither  do 
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I  take  any  notice  of  the  fact  that  another 
Ego  sees  the  Here  as  a  not-tree,  or  that  I 
myself,  at  some  other  time,  took  the  Here 

aa  a  not-tree,  the  now  aa   not-day but 

I  am  pure  intuition  ;  I,  for  myself,  iasiat 
that  the  Now  is  day,  or  in  l^ke  jnanner 
that  the  Here  is  a  iree,  and  moreover  I  do 
not  compare  the  Uere  andJ^ow  themselves 
with  eaeh  other,  bat  I  cling  to  one  imme- 
diate relation ;  the  Now  is  day.  , 
[p.]  Sinee  this  certitade  refuses  t6  nottee 
when  we  salt  its  atteution  to  a  Now  wUch 
la  night,  or  to  an  Ego  for  which  it  ia  ni^bt, 
we  most  go  to  it  and  permit  it  to  show  to  us 
the  Now  which  it  asserts.  We  must  allow  it 
to  be  shown  to  us,  for  the  truth  of  thia  im- 
mediate relation  is  the  truth  of  this  Ego 
whiob  limits  itself  to  a  Now  or  a  Here.  It 
we  were  to  hear  of  thia  truth  subsequently, 
or  to  atnnd  at  a  distance  from  it,  it  would 
have  no  aignificance  at  all ;  for  we  should 
then  cancel  the  imraediatenesa  which  is  es- 
sential to  it.  We  are  bound,  thercpfore,  to 
enter  into  the  aame  moment  of  time,  or  of 
apace,  and  let  it  beshown  toua.i.  e.  [p.  78] 
we  muat  let  ouritelvea  ba  transformed  into 
the  same  Ego  which  is  subject  of  the  cer- 
titude in  question.  Let  ns,  then,  see  what 
is  the  nature  of  this  Immediate  which  is 
shown  to  us. 

[q.]  The  Now  is  shown ;  (Am  Now.  Now; 
while  it  la  being  ahowo,  it  has  already 
ceased  to  be  ;  the  Now  which  fa,  is  another 
from  the  one  shown,  and  we  see  that  the 
Now  is  preciaiily  thia  ;  to  fao  no  more,  while 
it  is.  The  Now  which  ia  shown  to  ua  ia  a 
Been  [a  Then] ;  and  this  ia  its  truth  ;  it  has 
not  the  truth  of  Being.  This,  then,  fs 
surely  true,  that  it  haa  been.  But  what 
haa  been,  ia,  iti  point  of  fact,  no  essence ; 
it  is  not,  and  Being  waa  the  very  thing  in 
question. 

[r.]  Hence  we  see  in  this  exhibition  mere- 
ly a  movement  and  the  following  course 
thereof:  (1)  I  exhibit  the  Now;  it  is  as- 
serted aa  the  tme;  bat  I  show  it  aa  a 
Been  [a  Then]  or  aa  a  eanoellcd,  I  eanoel 
the  firat  truth  and  (2)  now  I  assert  as  the 
second  truth  that  it  hai  been,  that  itie 
eanoelled.  (3)  But  that  which  has  been 
is  not ;  I  cancel  the  Been  (or  cancelled  Be- 
ing,]  the  second  truth,  and  thus  negate  th« 
negation  of  the  Now,  and  retain  to  the 
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fint  aaserltoD :  tbe  Now  ii.  Tba  Now  and 
the  eihibiCiuQ  of  the  Now  pOMeM,  there' 
foro,  ihia  n&tora,  that  neither  the  Now  nor 
tbe  sbowiDK  of  tbe  Now  ia  bo  inmedikte 
Simple,  bnt  va  ■ctiTiC;  which  eonBista  of 
different  momenta ;  the  Thia  ia  poaited, 
bat  inatead  of  it  another  ia  poaited  rather, 
or  the  Tbia  ia  esnoetled ;  and  tbia  other 
being  or  the  caoaelling  of  tbe  Srat  i*  itaelf 
again  eancelUd  and  thaa  there  ia  a  ratum 
to  tbe  fltat.  Bnt  thia  firat,  reflected  Into 
itaeU,  ia  not  quite  the  same  that  it  waa  in 
the  beKtnning,  namelj,  an  immediate ;  but 
it  ii  preciaelj  a  eoaewhat  which  ia  reflect- 
ed into  itaelf,  or  a  Simple  which  remaina 
in  the  other  being  what  it  ia ;  a  Now  wbieh 
ia  abaolutelj  manj  Now*:  and  thia  ia  the 
tme  Now ;  tbe  Now  aa  aimple  day,  which 
baa  many  Nowa  within  it,  honra ;  eoch  a 
Now,  an  hour,  ia  likewiae  [p.  79]  man; 
minatea,  and  this  Now  alio  manj  Nowa 
and  BO  on.  The  abowhig  is,  therefore,  tba 
aotivitj  wbieh  eipreaaea  what  the  Now  ia 
truth  ia,  namely,  a  reflnU,  or  a  manifold  of 
Nowa  taken  together  ;  and  the  ahawiog  ia 
tbe  eiperienoing  that  tba  Now  ia  nnireraal. 
[s.]  The  exhibited  Here,  which  I  bold  fast, 
is  likewise  a  thia  Here,  which,  in  fact,  ia 
not  th\»  Here,  but  a  Before  and  Behind,  an 
Above  iind  Below,  a  Right  and  Left.  The 
Above  1b  itaelf  likewiae  thia  manifold  oth- 
er-beine,  an  Above  and  Below,  Ac.  Tbe 
Here  which  waa  to  be  shown  Taniaheain 
other  Ileres,  bat  the  latter  Tanitb  no  lets ; 
the  "Shown,"  tbe  Retained  and  Remaining 
[HerejisanegatiTeTbis,  which  ia  onl;  so 
while  tbe  Here  ia  taken  for  what  it  offers 
itaelf,  but  therein  cancels iself ;  itisaaim- 
pl«  oomplez  of  many  Herea.  Tbe  Here 
which  ia  meant  would  be  the  point;  but  it 
does  not  exiat,  bat  while  it  is  abown  sa  be- 
ing, tbe  process  of  aucb  "  showing"  ahowa 
Itself  to  be  not  an  immediate  knowing  bat 
a  movoment  proceeding  from  the  "meant" 
Here  tbron(;h  manj  Ueres  into  the  unirer- 
salHere,  which,  just  as  tbe  Jaj  la  a  simple 
nultipliolt;  of  Nows,  ia  a  aimple  malti- 
plicit;  of  Herea. 

[t.]  It  is  obrioua  that  tbe  dialeotia  of  the 
aenaaou*  oertitnde  ia  nothing  elae  than  tbe 
aimple  biatory  of  its  aotivit;  or  ita  expe- 
rience, and  the  aenanons  oertitnde  itself  ia  . 
nothing  else  than  mere!;  this  hiatorj.   The 


natoral  eonaeiODaneM,  therefore,  for  tUi 
reason  alao  alwaja  goee  forward  to  this 
resnlt,  and  makes  this  experience  euneera- 
ingit;  bat  it  likewise  alwaja  forget*  it 
again,  and  begins  tbe  movement  fioB  tka 
beginning.  It  ia  therefore  anrpriaiDg  titst 
in  the  faee  of  tbia  experienoe  *c  heat  it 
aaaerted  aa  a  matter  of  ouiveraal  eipeii- 
ene«  (and  even  as  a  philosophical  eon- 
elaaion  or  a  leault  of  skeptioiam]  that  Uw 
realit;  or  Being  of  external  things  aa  Tbi*'i 
or  aenanOBB  partiealars  has  absolute  Irnlli 
for  the  oonsci oneness.  Such  aa  asacrlien 
doea  not  [p.  80]  know  at  the  same  Uhb 
what  it  saya ;  it  knows  not  that  it  ssyi  the 
opposite  of  what  it  meant  to  say.  Tba 
truth  of  the  senanons  This's  ia  asserted  lo 
be  universal  experience  for  the  oonsciou- 
neaa ;  bnt  the  converse  rather  ia  Bnivarul 
experienoa ;  every  ooasoiousneaa  canctli 
aaob  a  troth  aa  e.  g. :  "  tbe  Here  ia  a  tree," 
or  "  the  Now  is  noon,"  of  itaelf,  and  d- 
pressea  the  converae ;  "  The  Here  is  net  a 
tree  but  a  honee,"  at  whatever  elae  takes 
Ita  place  is  again  cancelled  in  the  same  nw 
ner ;  and  in  all  aenaaona  oertitnde  it  oalj 
experiencea  in  trnth  what  we  bare  seea, 
namely,  the  Tbia  aa  a  nniveraat,  the  mb- 
verse  of  that  which  tbe  mentioned  asser- 
tion assures  as  to  be  the  universal  eipe- 


[u.]  On  the  occasion  of  this  appeal  to  nii- 
versal  experience  it  may  be  permitted  to 
anticipate  the  practical  resnlt.  In  this  re- 
spect it  may  be  said  to  tboae  who  asiert 
tbe  truth  and  certitude  of  the  reality  of 
sensnous  objeols  that  they  onght  tobeacDt 
back  to  the  lowest  school  of  Wiadom,  via.: 
into  the  ancient  Elenainian  Mysteries  at 
Ceres  and  Bacchus  in  order  to  learn  the 
aeoret  of  the  eating  of  the  bread  and  tba 
drinking  of  the  wine  ;  for  he  who  ii  ini- 
tiated into  tbeae  mysteriea  doea  not  arrive 
merely  at  a  dovM  of  the  Being  of  senBUoua 
thinga,  but  to  deapair  of  tbe  same,  and 
partly  acioompliabes  in  them  tboir  nnga- 
totineas  and  partly  sees  it  acoomplighed. 
Even  the  animals  are  not  abut  out  from  this 
wisdom,  bnt  rather  ahow  that  they  ars 
deeply  initiated;  for  they  do  not  staad 
before  the  aensuoua  tfaingsaainUiemaelvea 
existent  ones,  bat  they  deapair  ttt  this  re- 
ality and  in  tbe  fall  oertitnde  of  theiinaga- 
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toiineaa,  they  "  help  themaelTei"  to  them 
ftod  e&t  them  np  ;  and  oil  nfttnie  oelebratea, 
like  them,  these  open  mjtteries,  whiah 
demonstrsta  whitt    the   (ruth  of   senaaouf 

[t.1  Bat  thoae  who  make  Buob  assertion*, 
[p.  81]  say,  KB  aboTe  lemarked,  immedifitBly 
the  converse  of  what  they  mean ;  a  phe- 
nomenon which  is  perhaps  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  reflection  oonoerning  the 
nature  of  sensnoas  oartituda.  The;  speak 
of  (he  extant  being  «f  ezlernat  objecte, 
which,  mors  oloaelj,  may  bo  determined 
«8  Te<U  ones,  as  absolntely  partioutar, 
wholly  personal,  indiTidnal  things,  each 
one  of  whioh  baa  no  longer  its  absolnte 
equivalent;  that  this  extant  Being  baa  ab- 
aolnte  oartitude  and  trutb.  They  mean 
thi*  piece  of  paper  npan  which  I  write  (or 
rather  have  written)  ;  but  they  do  not  say 
what  diej  mean.  If  they  really  wanted 
to  say  this  piece  of  paper  whioh  they  mean, 
(and  they  do,)  tbia  is  imposaible,  since 
the  sensaoas  This  whioh  is  meant,  is  nn- 
ftpproBcbable  bj  language;  for  that  be- 
longs to  consdonsness — the  in  itaelf  Uni- 
▼etaal.  During  the  actual  altampt  to  es- 
preas  it,  it  would  rot ;  those  who  had  com- 
mencfld  its  desoription  oould  not  complete 
it  but  wonld  have  to  leave  it  to  others  who 
would  finally  themselves  acknowledge  that 
thay  were  engaged  in  desoribiag  what  no 
loDger  existed.     Uenca  although  tbay  mean 


thU  piece  of  paper  which  is  entirely  a  dif- 
ferent one  from  that  above,  yet  they  apeak 
of  **  actual  things,"  "  external  or  sens  no  ua 
objects,"  "absolute  individual  essence," 
&c.,  1.  e.  they  say  of  them  only  the  Uni- 
versal ;  for  this  reason  that  which  is  called 
the  unspeakable  is  nothing  else  than  the 
untrue,  the  unreasonable,  that  which  is 
merely  ■'  meant." — If  nothing  more  is  said 
of  something  than  that  it  fa  an  actual 
thing,  an  external  object,  then  one  has 
said  only  the  most  general  thing  of  it,  and 
with  this  has  been  expressed  rather  its 
likeness  with  everything,  than  its  differ- 
ence. If  I  say  a  particular  thing,  I  say  it 
rather  as  a  universal,  for  each  is  apartioular 
thing;  and  moreover,  a  Thit  thing  is  any- 
thing which  one  pleatea.  More  olosely 
designated  aa  ikU  pieet  of  paper, — so  is 
every  piece  of  paper  a  thit  piece  qf  paper, 
and  I  have  atill  merely  said  the  general. 
But  [p.  82]  if  I  will  not  allowi language 
which  possesses  the  divine  natare,  imme- 
diately to  invert  the  meaning  and  thus  not 
permit  it  to  put  in  a  word,  but  hasten  to  its 
aasistanee  by  exhibitijig  this  piece  of  pa- 
per, then  I  learn  by  experience  what  the 
troth  of  sensaous  certitude  isinfaet;  I 
point  it  out  as  a  Here  which  is  a  Here  of 
other  Here's;  or  in  itself  a  simple  complex 
of  many  Here's,  i.  e.  aUniversal,  and  thus 
I  appreheni)  it  as  it  In  truth  is,  and.  instead 
of  knweirtg  an  Immediate,  I  pbbcxivi  it. 


ANALYSIS  OF  HEGEL'S  PHENOMENOLOGY. 

"  The  special  otijecl  of  the  Phenomenoloay  was,  by  a  development  of  consciousness  in  its 
esaenllal  principle,  10  establiih  what  was  U)  Hegel  the  absolute  cognition, — to  demonstrate  Ihii 
cognition  to  be  but  the  highest  step  and  stage  of  comciousnesa.  Hegel  gives,  in  this  work,  a 
history  of  consciDusDeai  as  it  appears  in  (ime  (hence  the  title),  an  evolution  of  the  epochs  of  tba 
growth  oC  consciousness,  on  its  way  to  philosopiiical  koovltdge." 

[achwegler's  Hist.  Phil.— SHriing's  Translation.] 


The  work  nndar  eon  Bid  oration,  nsually 
called  the  first  original  work  of  Hegel,  ap- 
peared in  1807.  Some  think  it  "the  most 
obscure  of  Hegel's  works,"  bat  by  him- 
self it  la  called  bis  "Voyage  of  Dieeov- 
ery."  The  true  student  of  philosophy  must 
regard  it  as  the  greatest  work  in  the  whole 
history  of  thought.  In  it  ore  unfolded  in 
their  natural  order  all  the  aperftu  of  pure 
•cience  (prima  pAttoaophia)  and  these  are, 


at  the  same  time,  recognised  in  the  varioas 
concrete  forms  that  they  have  assumed  in 
the  world ;  thus  exhibiting  in  a  sort  of 
dramatic  spectacle  the  development  of  the 
motivet  of  human  history.  Institutions  of 
civilisation,  phases  of  psychological  cul- 
ture, historical  revolutions,  the  genesis  of 
ao-oalled  "faculties  of  the  mind" — all 
these  are  shown  to  have  their  necessity  in 
the  final  oaose,  the  realiiation  of  spirit. 
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Tbat  which  it  potentially,  a  elf -oouaoioui — 
the  indiTidaal  soal,  whiofa,  u  Leibaiti 
taaahee,  is  a  monad  and  even  ia  ita  loweet 
ttago  of  deTelopment  reflects  the  vhola 
unirerae — moat  beoome  aotuallj  ao,  must 
diaaolve  all  objective  forma  bj  aid  uf  ita 
alchemy  and  see  in  the  univerae  only  ita 
own  inSnitude. 

Snob  a  conception  is  embodied  in  apop- 
ular  form  io  the  religious  doctrine  of  ore- 
atiOB.  Uod  creates  man  in  hia  oicn  image 
tor  hia  honor  and  glory.  lie  creates  man 
In  order  that  there  may  be  a  being  tbat 
oan  recognize  him.  Thae,  the  end  of  nan 
ia  atated  to  be  tbe  teoognilion  of  God. 
But  Uod,  too,  is  tbe  infinite  person,  the 
Sgo  or  eternal  subject  wbo  makes  possible 
all  aelf-consciousneae  whatever.  Hence, 
tbe  individual  in  reoogniiiug  God  or  Eter- 
nal Reason,  recognises  hia  own  true  being. 
The  Creator  is  the  esaeooe  of  the  creature, 
and  the  latter  must  recognize  the  former 
if  it  would  reooKoiie  its  own  easenoe. 

In  the  prefaoe  to  tbia  work,  Hegel  takes 
occasion  to  adTanoe  tba  claims  of  what  be 
considers  tbe  true  method  of  philosophy, 
againbt  views  then  prevalent.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  him,  philoBupby  uhonld  be  a  aoi- 
entiSc  eipositioQ  of  truth  and  have  a 
strictly  systematic  form;  it  should  not  be 
a  mere  saries  of  genial  phitosophemes. 
First  priooiplea  are  only  baginnings.  They 
are  seeds  ;  iheir  truth  is  their  develupment 
into  organic  systems.  The  aoorn  is  an  oak 
in  its  abstract  and  hence  untrue  form. 
But  while  advocating  system  he  is  careful 
to  discriminate  the  trne  method  from  in- 
adequate methods,  such,  for  example,  as 
tbat  of  Spinoza  and  Wolff  (the  matbe- 
matioal  method)  and  tbat  of  the  disciples 
of  Scheliing  (a  schematiiiog  formalism). 
The  mathematioal  method  is  defective  in 
that  its  procedure  is  arbitrary ;  tbe  de- 
monstrator has  in  view  the  final  "  quod 
erat,"  etc.,  and  makes  this  and  tbat  con- 
straciion,  postulates  these  and  demon- 
strates those  preliminaries,  refers  now  to 
an  axiom  and  then  to  a  definition— oiJ 
teilhovl  lowing  the  neessstly  of  tlu  pro- 
cedure. In  tbe  end,  one  peroHives  why  tbe 
demoDstrator  pursued  tbe  course  he  did, but 
he  sees  too  that  it  was  subjective  choice  that 


gnided.  Thematbenatical  method  isnota 
method  for  disoovering  truth,  bnt  only  of 
eommvTiiealiagtTvthafteTititMten.  Aeaia, 
the  method  of  "  schematising  formalism,"  in 
whiob  one  merely  classifies  data  obtained 
from  experience  aceording  to  a  ready-made 
scheme,  does  not  arrive  at  a  true  syateu 
any  more  tban  the  labelled  bottles  of  tbe 
apothecary  constitutes  suob.  It  is  the  dis- 
ease prevalent  among  pbilosopbical  dilet- 
tanti, to  use  a  few  abstract  categories  en 
all  occasions  and  snbsume  every  thini  under 

The  trne  method  seises  the  subject-mat- 
ter and  bulds  it  fast ;  first  taking  it  accord- 
ing to  its  most  obvious  phase,  it  allows  it 
to  show  up  its  preanppoaitioDS  one  after 
tbe  otberuntiL  we  have  the  elements  con- 
stituting quite  a  different  objeot,  before 
us.*  The  three  st^ee  of  an  ezhanstivs 
systematic  treatment  are  those  of  immtdi- 
aleneu,  medinlioii,  and  <d»oluU  mtdialien. 
(See  Vol.  i.  of  this  journal,  pp.  3-4;  Vol. 
ii..  p.  10 

The  dificnlty  of  Hegel  to  new  beginaers 
lies  in  their  inability  to  mark  the  trsnii- 
tione   from   one  of  these    stages  to    the 
other.    And  not  only  do  thej  fail  to  sepa- 
rate tbeae  atages,  bnt  tbey  fail  to  distin- 
guish even  the  discursive  remarks  (■<  atw  I 
nil  refleotions,'')  with  which  he    opens  the 
subject,  from  tbe  ri^id  aeientifio  treatment 
that  folio  wa- 
in the  chapter  of  the  translation  before 
US,  tbe  paragraphs  from  [a.]  to  [e.],  incla-  I 
sive,   contain     only   external    refleotions; 
from  [f.]  to  fi.],  inclusive,  we  have  the  Im* 
mediate  stage  ;  from  [k.]  to  [m.]  the  state 
of  mediation;  from  [n.j  to  [a.], Inclusive, 

*  We  quote  ttom  sn  admirable  article  on 
Begel,  by  J.  E.   Cabot,  North  American  Ke-  . 

view,  No.  ccxix.,  p.  466 :  ' 

"  The  essence  of  Hegel's  method  consists  in 
taking  any  statement,  any  fict  that  offers,  at  ' 

Its  own  vi^uatioa,  and  treating  it  a*  if  it  were 
truth.    Ia  this  way  iu  inhereot  limiiatioos  are 
sure  to  show  themselves,  and  not  simply  as  er- 
ror, but  as  an  advance  towards  a  more  com-  I 
plete  statement."    "  It  is  a  favorite  device  of 
Hegel's  to  show  liow  the  paradoxes  and  self-  I 
contradictions  which  the  understanding  perpet- 
ually encounters,  but  which   it  usuallr  dodfK* 
and  deiides  as  metaphysical  subtilties  whea 
called  to  notice  them,  are  in   reality  the  com-  I 
ing  (o  light  of  what  is   wanting  in  its  owa 
statements,  and  needed  to  make  them  true."  I 
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the  Rbsolute  mediation.  Than  fnllow— [l.] 
to  [r.]— Bome  more  reSectiont  tn  shoir  where 
we  nre  with  our  result.  Let  as  esfimine 
the  eoDtent  more  mlnutelj  : 

[a.]  Since  it  is  evident  that  we  can- 
not comprefaend  &  rpBalt  without  first  eoa- 
•idering  the  premiBes,  we  are  obliged  to 
neglect  all  forma  of  knowing  that  are  ob- 
viouslj  inferential,  and  apply  ourgeWes  firgt 
to  what  «eemB  to  be  immediate  or  intui- 
tional knowing.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
know,  until  it  has  been  demonstrated  to 
ua,  that  Bach  intuitional  knowing  ii  not  en- 
tirely lufficient. 

[b.]  It  offers  itsMf  ns  the  truest  and 
mOBlsatUfactorjmode  of  knowing.  It  seema 
to  give  DB  the  ver;  coDcrete  renlitj  itself. 
But,  in  fact,  such  certitude  merely  says  "  it 
is"  and  does  not  Bay  aught  of  the  definite 
diatinctions  and  limits  which  belong  to  the 
object  and  give  it  individuality.  An  ob- 
ject U  through  its  relations  to  other  ob- 
jects, and  a  relation  cannot  be  cognited 
immediatdg.  To  oognise  a  relation  im- 
plies that  the  sensuous  intuition  be  made 
■  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  higher — a  syn- 
thetic mode  of  cognition.  The  senses  can- 
not draw  infersQiies ;  thej  merely  give 
premises.  But  premises  such  aa  thej  fur- 
niah  are  not  things,  but  mere  elements  of 
things — mere    abstraction!   or  determina- 

[c]  Moreorer,  it  is  evident  upon  ro- 
fleation  that  every  immediate  eertitade  In- 
volves the  diatinotion  and  determination 
of  subject  and  object,  and  that  such  dis- 
tinction and  determination  is  a  mediation, 
and  hence  we  have  a  relaiion  and  not  a 
simple  immediate.  When  I  say,  "  This  ob- 
ject ia,"  a  ground  is  implied  :  "  becanse  I 
■ee  it."  But  thfe  implied  ground  will  ren- 
der it  untrue  tbemoment  Hook  eomewhere 
else.  If  I  assert  it  on  the  ground  that  I 
aaw  it,  or  that  tomt  one  eUe  lavj  it,  then  I 
am  Aasarting  the  truth  upon  other  grounds 
than  immediate  aanauous  certitude,  and 
ioTolve  a  complicated  series  of  grounds 
such  as  memory,  langnage,  deSniiions, 
eredibility  of  teiitimony,  etc.,  etc. 

[d.]  We  need  not,  however,  continue 
tbese  reflections ;  let  us  rather  summon 
this  certitude  before  us  and  note  its  pro- 
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[e.]  Ita  first  attitnde  mast  be  that  of 
the  mere  asaertion  of  the  simple  existence 
of  the  object  withoot  conditioDing  its  as- 
sertion by  introducing  the  Ego  as  in 
«ny  wav  essential  to  the  truth  of  the  as- 

[f.]  The  senseB  can  testify  only  of 
wbat  is  preaent  to  them  in  time  and  space 
— the  flow  and  the  Here.  Any  assertion 
on  their  part,  will  be  a  predication  of  some 
content  or  other  to  the  Here  or  the  Now, 
for  example:  "The  Now  is  night."  "The 
Uere  is  a  tree."  But  experience  ahowi  at 
once  that  the  individual  contents  of  tbe 
Now  and  Here,  which  tbe  senses  testify  of, 
do  not  abide. 

[g.]  The  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
seuBuous  assertion  do  not  ooineide.  The 
Now  and  Here  are  univeraals,  and  of  any 
particular  content  that  is  attrihnted  to 
them,  we  can  with  equal  propriety  deny 
the  truth  or  affirm  it.  The  universal  is 
both  affirmative  and  negative  at  tbe  seme 
time.  Therefore,  each  particular  act  of 
sensuous  certitude  retutea  all  others  and 
is  refuted  in  turn  by  them. 

[h.]  Language  seises  tbe  abiding,  and 
henoe,  the  nniveraal.  No  particular  con- 
tent of  sensuous  oertitude  oan  be  eommu- 

[i.]  "  The  Here  is  ■  tree  "  is  not  true, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Here  ia  anything 
else  that  happens  to  be  preeeat  to  the  senses, 
and  tbe  mentioned  assertion  does  not  tell 
which  sonsos  are  meant.  The  senses  tbem- 
aelves  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
for  it  is  their  presence  that  makes  the  Kow 
night  or  day.  The  meaning  is  the  essen- 
tial condition  which  gives  truth  to  the  as- 
sertion. I  must  add  to  the  assertion  this 
condition  and  always  be  particular  to  state 
tbe  subjeoi  who  knows. 

[k.J  Therefore,  the  first  attitude  of  the 
sensuous  certitude  toward  its  object  must 
be  changed.  It  has  found  that  the  object 
cannot  be  asserted  purely,  but  that  the  as- 
sertion must  bring  with  it  at  the  same  time 
a  voucher  for  the  truth  by  adding  the  ea- 
sentiiil  condition,  namely,  tbe  £go  who 
meant  the  particular  content  asserted.  It 
ia  this  "m^aniri^"  that  prevents  our  Cer- 
titude from  inverting  itself. 

[I.]    Let  01  examine  this  new  attitude 
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and  see  what  will  come  of  it :  "  The  Now 
whicb  I  see  ia  dftj  ;  "  "  the  Here  which  I 
lee  is  a  tree."  But  it  ia  obvious  at  once 
that  w^  are  still  in  difficultj,  for  we  cannot 
tell  what  we  mean  bj"I."  Every  ohserver 
Is  a  aubjeot  or  "  I,"  and  his  object  it  in  a 
Here  and  Now. 

[m.]  The  Ego  is  as  nniversal  as  the 
Here  and  Now.  In  faot,  we  cannot  iaj 
what  we  mean.  The  particular,  for  itself, 
that  we  wish  to  seiie  by  a  sensuous  intai- 
tioD  seems  to  esoape  us. 

[n.]  tt  is  evideot  that  we  have  failed 
ID  our  attempts  tlins  far.  But  there  is  still 
one  way  left.  Weposited  the  ohjecliTe  as 
esseuoe  at  fic^t,  and  then  we  posited  the 
subjective  as  eesenoe ;  now  we  can  posit 
their  union  a«  esseuoe,  and  beyond  this  we 
eannot  go,  but  shall  he  obliged  to  give  up 
the  cause  aad  refuse  all  troth  to  aensaous 
certitude  if  here  it  fails. 

[□.]  Tbe  truth  is  teiied  in  the  rela- 
tion of  tbe  Ego  to  tbe  object,  nnd  both  ue 
alike  essential  in  it. 

[p.]  Let  us  now  finally  see  whether 
the  immediateness  of  the  relation  can  be 
preserved,  considered  in  and  for  itself. 

[q.  r.  B.]  The  point  of  time  (tbe  Now) 
and  tbe  point  of  space  (tbe  Here),  or  tbe 
This  in  general,  can  be  seiied  only  through 
Other  points  or  This's  which  fix  and  define 
tbe  former.  From  this,  it  is  evident  that 
averj  sensuous  knowing  must  involve  an 
activity  having  three  stages  :  (1)  I  seiie 
the  object  OS  This,  but  I  cannot  do  it  (ti) 
except  by  separating  it  from  the  Not-this 
which  of  eonrse  must  also  he  my  object 
while  I  am  engaged  in  the  process.  (3) 
Therefore,  in  seising  an  object,  I  necessa- 
rily transcend  it  (and  cancel  it)  and  seiie 
it  in  identity  with  another  or  higher  total- 
itj  which  includes  Its  other-being  or  lim- 
its. And  henoe,  my  act  of  seizing  it  (in 
a  cognition)  is  a  three-fold  act  which  ne- 
gates aa  well  as  posits  or  affirms  the  ob- 

The  Universal  is  the  unity  of  tbe  partio- 


nlar  and  its  otber-betug  (aJferum);  it  ii 
tbe  Finite  and  that  on  which  it  depend). 
The  Me  and  Not-Me  together  make  the  to- 
tality, and  the  Universal  is  this  totality. 
No  object  can  be  completely  known  nnlil 
all  its  oomplicstions  with  other  things  ire 
unravelled.  The  shallowest  Knowiog  nait 
accomplish  this  to  some  degree.  Tbe  een- 
snoos  oertltude  (it  must  be  allowed)  can 
know  only  what  occupies  Space  or  Time ; 
bat  whatever  is  extended  in  Space  or  Time 
must  be  a  eompoand  having  parts,  and  the 
aensnouB  Knowing  is  a  soiling  of  suchpstu 
in  their  synthesis,  and  hence  a  mediation. 

We  find  in  this  third  attitude  of  the  oer' 
titude  an  answer  to  the  question ;  Cm 
we  know  immediately  F  This  answer  is : 
No,  for  objeots  themselves  are  mediated 
and  hence  require  mediated  knowing,  it 
thej  are  to  be  known  in  their  troth. 

A  knowing  of  an  object  sensoonsly,  in- 
volves a  distinguishing  and  uniting  of  Ihe 
above  and  below,  right  and  left,  before  and 
after,  to.,  and  such  a  knowing  is  not  an 
immediate  but  a  mediate,  and  we  call  it 
rxx-CBPTiON,*  a  taking  Ihrottgh  [some- 
thing else]. 

[t.  u.  v.]  Begel  eoDcludes  this  chapter 
by  alluding  to  the  Mysteries  which  were 
remnants  of  religious  rites  of  Weai«ra 
Asia,  wherein  was  celebrated  tbe  consciooa- 
ness  that  the  essenee  of  man  ia  saperaeng- 
ual  and  immortal,  i.  e.  abides  through 
mediation,  and  does  not  perish  like  the 
food  of  the  body.'  Even  animals  act  ss 
though  they  knew  that  sensuous  thie^ 
are  not  permanent  or  true,  but  destructible 
(or  digestible  even).  Bnt  one  who  ahaolJ 
undertake  a  complete  description  of  ■  sens* 
nous  object  would  find  the  task  intermina- 
ble, for  the  reason  that  new  pecnliaritiM 
would  arise  in  it,  through  its  changeable 
nature,  faster  than  he  conid  deaoribe  them. 

Tbe  nest  chapter  is  a  consideration  of 
Perception. 

•  German^  Waimehwntuj. 
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QUESTIONS      CONCERNING     CERTAIN      FACULTIES 
CLAIMED     FOR      MAN. 


(Bt  0.  B.  7nMB.) 


QuienoN  1.  Whtthtr  by  the  timpU  eon- 
templation  of  a  eoffnition,  independently  of 
any  previov*  knowledge  and  without  reaton- 
ing  from  tignt,  we  are  enabled  rightly  to 
judge  wheth^  that  cognition  hai  been  de- 
termined  by  a  pmrioiM  cognition  or  whethtr 
il  referx  immediately  toitt  object. 

Throughout  this  paper,  the  term  intui- 
lion  will  be  taken  ai  sigoif  jiog  a  cognition 
not  determined  bj  &  preriouB  cognition  of 
the  same  object,  and  therefore  so  determ- 
ined by  lomethjng  ont  of  the  conscioua- 
□esi.*  Let  me  reqneat  the  reader  to  note 
thie.  Intuition  here  will  be  neart;  the  aame 
M  "premise  not  Itaelf  a  oonduBion; " 
the  onlj  difference  being  that  premisee  anS 
condaaioni  are  Jadgmenta,  whereas  an  in* 
tuition  mnj,  as  far  as  ita  definition  states, 
be  anj  kind  of  cognition  whatever.  But 
jaat  ati  a  ooaolusion  (good  or  bad]  is  de- 
termined in  the  mind  of  the  reasoner  b; 
its  premisej  so  oognitione  not  judgments 
luBj  be  determined  byprevionsoognitionB ; 
and  a  cognition  not  so  determined,  and 
therefore  determined  directlj  by  the  trans- 

•  The  word  injiii'lu  flnt  occurs  as  a  techni- 
cal term  in  St.  Anselni's  Monoloeium.  He 
wished  to  diitlnguish  between  our  knowledge 
of  God  and  our  knowledge  of  Suite  thingg 
Cand,  in  the  neit  world,  of  God,  aliol ;  and 
thinking  of  the  nying  of  St.  Paul,   VidemuM 

adfacien,  he  called  the  former  iprculauon  and 
the  latter  intnitltm.  This  use  of  "speculation" 
did  not  take  root,  because  that  word  already 
had  another  eisct  and  widely  different  mean- 
lag.  lo  tlie  middle  ages,  the  term  "  intuitive 
COicnitian"  had  twn  principal  lenees,  1st,  as 
opposed  to  abstractive  cognition,  it  meant  the 
knowledge  of  the  present  as  present,  and  this 
Is  its  meaning  in  Anselm  ;  but  2d,  as  no  intui- 
tlre  cognition  was  allowed  to  be  determined 
by  a  previous  cognition,  it  came  to  be  used  as 
the  opposite  of  discursive  cognition  (see  Sco- 
tna.  In  sentent.  lib.  2,  dist.  3,  qu,  9],  snd  this 
is  nearly  the  sense  in  which  I  employ  it. 
This  is  also  nearly  the  sense  in  wliich  Ksnt 
OSes  it,  the  former  distinction  being  expressed 
by  his  fciuiinu  and  Nan.s<niiians.  (See  Werke, 
herausg.  Rosenkrants,  Thl.  2,  8.  TIS,  81,  41, 
100,  U.S.  w.)  An  enumeration  of  six  mean- 
ings of  intaitioii  may  be  found  in  Hamilton'* 
Beid,  p.  769. 


eendental  object,  is  to  be  termed  an  inlvi- 

Now,  it  is  plainly  one  thing  to  bavQ  an 
Intuition  and  another  lo  know  intaitivelf 
that  it  is  an  intuition,  and  the  question  is 
whether  these  two  things,  dietingnishable 
in  thought,  are,  ill  fact,  invariably  con- 
nected, so  that  we  can  alwajs  intuitiveij 
distinguish  between  an  intuition  dnd  acog- 
nicion  determined  by  another.  Every  cog- 
nition, as  something  present,  is,  of  course, 
An  intuition  of  itself.  But  the  determ- 
ination of  a  cognition  by  another  cogni- 
tion OT  by  a  transcendental  object  is  not, 
at  least  so  far  as  appears  obviously  at 
flrst,  a  part  of  the  immediate  content  of 
that  cognition,  although  it  wonld  appear 
to  be  an  element  o(  the  action  or  passion 
of  the  transcendental  ego,  which  Is  not, 
perhaps,  in  consciousaesg  immediately ; 
and  yet  this  transcendental  action  or  pas- 
sion may  invariably  determine  a  oognition 
of  itself,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  determina- 
tion or  n on- determination  of  the  cognition 
by  another  may  be  a  part  of  the  ooj^tlon. 
In  this  ease,  I  should  say  that  we  had  an 
intuitive  power  of  disltnguishing  an  intu- 
ition from  another  cognition. 

There  is  no  evidense  that  we  have  this 
faculty,  except  that  we  seem  to  ^sl  that 
we  have  it.  But  the  weight  of  that  testi- 
mony depends  entirely  on  onr  being  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  distinguishing 
in  this  fesling  whether  the  feeling  be  the 
result  of  education,  old  associations,  etc., 
or  whether  it  is  an  intuitive  cognition  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  it  depends  on  presupposing 
the  very  matter  testified  to.  Is  this  feeling 
infallible  ?  And  is  this  judgment  concern- 
ing it  infallible,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitumi 
Supposing  that  a  man  really  could  shut 
himself  up  in  euoh  a  faith,  he  would  be, of 
course,  impervious  to  the  truth, "  evidenoe- 

But  let  ns  compare  the  theory  with  the 
historic  facts.  The  power  of  intuitively 
distinguishing  intuitions  from  other  cog- 
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Ditions  has  not  prevented  men  fiom  dis- 
puting very  warmlj  lu  to  vrhich  OogDilinos 
are  tntuUive.  In  the  middle  &geB,  reason 
and  external  authoritj  wore  regnrded  aa 
two  eoordioate  iouroes  of  knowledge,  jusC 
aa  reason  and  tbe  autborltj  of  intuition 
are  now;  only  tbe  happj  device  of  cooeid- 
ering  tbe  enunciations  of  autboritj  to  be 
eBAentinll;  ind  em  on  a  treble  had  not  jet 
been  hit  upon.  All  authorities  wete  not 
eonaidercd  as  infallible,  any  more  than  all 
reasons  i  but  when  Berengarias  said  that 
the  authoritatireness  of  any  particular  a n- 
tbority  must  rest  upon  reason,  the  proposi- 
tion was  scouted  as  opinionated,  impioas, 
and  absurd.  Thns,  the  oredibility  of  an- 
thority  wng-rcgarded  by  men  of  that  time 
simply  as  an  ultimate  premise,  as  a  cogni- 
tion not  determined  by  a  previoas  cogni- 
tion of  the  same  object,  or,  in  our  terms,  as 
an  intuition.  Ii  isstraof^e  that  tbey  should 
have  thought  so,  if,  as  the  theory  now  un- 
der discussion  supposes,  by  merely  con- 
templating tbe  credibility  of  the  authority, 
u  a  Fiikir  does  his  Ood,  tbey  could  have 
seen  that  it  was  not  an  ultimate  premise! 
Now,  what  if  our  inttmal  authority  should 
meet  tbe  same  fate,  in  tbe  history  of  opin- 
ione,  as  that  ezternat  antbority  has  met? 
Can  that  be  said  to  be  absolutely  certain 
wbioh'  many  sane,  well-informed,  and 
tboughcfol  men  already  doubt  f* 
Every  lawyer  knows  how  difficult  it  is 

*  The  propotltion  of  Berengariui  ii  con- 
tained in  tlie  following  qcoEation  from  hii  De 
HacraCana:  "  Maximi  plane  cordit  ell,  per  om- 
nia ad  dialecticaju  con/ugere,  quia  con/ugere  <td 
tarn  ad  rationtm  ett  eonfagert,  f  [w  fill  nun  «>n/^ 
git,  euHi  Kciadum  rationem  lilfacVu  ad  imaginan 
da,  iuum  hatmrm  reliquil,  nee  patttt  rtnanari  da 
die  in  diem  ad  imaginem  dri."  The  moat  itrilc- 
ing  characteriitic  of  medieval  reaaonintt,  in 
general,  is  tiie  perpetual  resort  to  authority. 
When  i'redigims  and  othen  wish  to  prove  that 
darkncea  is  a  thing,  although  they  have  evi- 
dently derived  the  opinion  trom  nominalj«tlc- 
Platoniatic  meditatioos,  they  argue  the  matter 
tiiua:  "  God  called  the  darkoes*,  night ; "  then, 
ceriainly,  it  ia  a  thing,  for  otherwise  before  it 
had  a  name,  there  would  have  been  notlitng, 
not  even  a  flclion  to  name.  Abelard  thinks 
it  worth  while  to  cite  BoBihiua,  when  he 
gaya  that  apace  has  three  dimensiona,  and 
when  he  aaya  that  an  individual  cannot  be  in 
two  places  at  once.  The  author  of  De  Generi- 
but  el  Sprtirbui,  a,  work  of  a  superior  order,  in 
argointc  against  a  Plalnnic  doctrine,  says  that 
If  whatever  is  universal  ia  eternal,  the.^nH 
and  matter  of  Socrates,  being  sevetaliy  uni- 


te distioguisli  between  what 
tbey  hate  seen  and  what  thej  have  inferred. 
Tbia  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  ease 
of  a  person  who  is  describing  the  perForn- 
ances  of  a  spiritual  medium  or  of  a  pro- 
fessed juggler.  Tbe  difficulty  is  so  great 
that  the  juggler  himself  is  often  astoniahcd 
at  the  discrepanay  between  tbe  actual  facts 
and  the  statement  of  an  intelligent  witness 
who  has  not  understood  tbe  trick.  A  psrt 
of  tbe  very  complicated  trick  of  the  Chi- 
nese rings  consists  in  taking  two  eolid 
rings  linked  together,  talking  about  then 
as  though  Ihej  were  separate^takiog  it  for 
granted,  as  it  were — then  pretend  ine  to  pat 
them  together,  and  banding  them  immedi- 
ately to  the  spectator  that  he  may  see  ihtt 
they  are  solid.  Tbe  art  of  this  consists  in 
raising,  at  first,  the  strong  suspicion  Ihit 
one  is  broken.  1  have  seen  McAlIatcr  do 
this  with  such  success,  that  a  person  sil- 
ting close  to  him,  with  all  bis  faculties 
Straining  to  detect  the  illusion,  would  have 
been  ready  to  swear  that  he  saw  the  rinj^ 
put  together,  and,  perhaps,  if  tbe  joggler 
bad  not  professedly  practised  deception, 
would  have  considered  a  doubt  of  it  u  a 
doubt  of  bia  own  veracity.  This  certainly 
seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  always  very  easy 
to  distinguish  between  apremise  and  a  cob- 
clusiou,  that  we  have  no  infallible  power 
of  doing  so,  and  that  in  fact  our  only  se- 
curity in  difficult  cases  is  in   some  signs 

versa],  are  both  eternal,  and  that,  theieforr, 
Socrates  was  not  created  by  God,  but  only  put 
togetlier,  "qaodgaantani  a  vera  dti!itl,palatiim." 
The   authority  ia   the  flnal  court  of   appeal. 

a  statement  of  BoSthius,  finds  it  necessary  to 
assign  a  special  reason  why  in  this  case  it  it 
not  absurd  to  do  so.  Exeeptio  pnAat  regvla*  in 
eruibat  non  txaptit.  Kecognized  autfaoritie* 
were  certainly  sometimes  disputed  in  tbe 
twelfth  century;  their  mutual  tonlndictlaai 
insured  that;  and  the  authoritj  of  philno- 
phert  was  regarded  as  inferior  to  that  of  the. 
oiogiana.  Stilt,  ic  would  be  impossible  to  int 
a  paaaage  where  the  authority  of  Aristode  ia 
directly  denied  upon  any  logical  qupition. 
"Stmt  et  mubi  errorei  ei'w,  says  John  of  Stlia- 
bury ,  "jjii in fcn'pfuru lain ElhHicii.guaafoUtiliu 
polemnt  iaveniri;  vrrum  in  togica  pareta  tniouM 
non  Ugitar."  "  Sed  nthit  adiieriut  JriilMtltm." 
says  Abelard,an<l  in  another  place,  "Sedtii'i*- 
MeUa  Peripaieficomiit  principem  calpare  paat- 
muj,  quam  ampliia  in  hoe  arte  ncepimut  ?  "  The 
idea  of  going  without  an  authority,  or  of  anli- 
ordinating  authority  to  reason,  does  not  occsc 
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from  which  va  c&n  infer  that  a  givef  fact 
mniit  liave  been  eeen  ormaat  have  been  in- 
ferred. Id  tr^iog  to  give  an  aoooQDt  of  a 
dream,  ever;  accurate  pereon  muat  often 
have  felt  that  itwa*ahopelesB  nndertakiog 
to  attempt  to  disentaDgle  waking  interpre- 
tationa  and  fillings  out  from  the  fragment- 
ary images  of  the  dream  itself. 

The  mention  of  dre&ms  suKge*ta  another 
argument.  A  dream,  as  far  as  its  own  con- 
tent goes,  is  ezactlj  like  an  actual  eiperi- 
enoe.  It  is  mistaken  for  one.  And  jet  all 
the  world  belieTes  that  dreamt  are  determ- 
ined, according  to  the  laws  of  the  usocia- 
tion  of  ideas,  ftc,  b;  previous  cognitions. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  faculty  of  inCuitiTely 
reoogDJEing  intuitions  is  acleep,  I  reply 
that  thii  is  a  mere  sappositioo,  without 
other  support.  Besides,  even  when  we 
wake  np,  we  do  not  find  that  the  dream  dif- 
fered from  reality,  exoept  by  certain  niarkt, 
darkness  and  fragmentariness.  Nut  unfre- 
quently  a  dreum  is  so  vivid  that  the  mem- 
ory of  it  is  mistaken  for  the  memory  of  an 
ttctaal  ocourrenoe. 

A  child  ba«,  as  far  bb  we  know,  all  the 
perceptive  powers  of  a  man.  Yet  question 
him  a  little  as  to  how  he  knows  what  ha 
does.  In  many  cases,  he  will  tell  you  that 
be  never  learned  bis  mother-tongue  ;  he  al- 
ways knew  it,  or  he  knew  it  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  have  sense.  It  appears,  then,  that 
h«does  not  possess  the  faculty  of  distin- 
guishing, by  simple  contemplation,  be- 
tween an  intuition  and  a  cognition  determ- 
ined by  others. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  before  the 
publication  of  Berkeley's  book  on  Vision, 
it  bad  generally  been  believed  that  the  third 
dimension  of  space  was  immediately  intu- 
ited, although,  at  present,  nearly  all  admit 
that  it  is  known  by  inference.  We  had 
been  contemplating  the  object  since  the 
very  creation  of  man,  but  this  discovery 
was  not  made  until  we  began  to  reoton 

Does  the  reader  know  of  the  blind  spot 
on  the  retina  ?  Take  a  number  of  this  Jour- 
nal, turn  over  the  cover  so  as  to  expose  tbe 
white  paper,  lay  it  sideways  upon  the  labia 
before  which  yon  must  sit,  and  put  two 
cents  upon  it,  one  near  tbe  left  hand  edge, 
and  the  other  to  the  righL    Put  your  left 
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hand  over  your  left  eye,  and  with  the  right 
eye  look  BteadUy  at  the  left  hand  cent. 
Then,  with  your  right  band,  move  the  right 
hand  cent  (which  ie  now  plainly  seen)  fo- 
taardt  the  left  hand.  When  it  comes  to  a 
place  near  tbe  middle  of  tbe  page  it  will 
disappear — you  cannot  see  it  without  turn- 
ing your  eye.  Bring  it  nearer  to  the  other 
cent,  or  oarrj  it  further  away,  and  it  will 
reappear ;  but  nt  that  particular  spot  It  can- 
not be  seen.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  is 
a  blind  spot  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  re- 
tina; and  this  is  oonGrmed  by  anatomy.  It 
follows  tbat  the  space  we  immediately  eee 
(when  one  eye  is  closed)  is  not,  as  we  had 
imagined,  a  continuous  oval,  but  is  a  ring, 
the  filling  up  of  which  must  be  the  work  of 
the  intellect.  What  more  striking  example 
could  be  desired  of  the  impossibility  of 
distiDgniBhing  intellectual  results  from  in- 
tuitional data,  by  mere  contemplation  ? 

A  man  can  distinguish  different  texturfS 
of  cloth  by  feeling;  but  not  immediately, 
for  he  requires  to  move  his  fingers  over  tbe 
cloth,  which  shows  that  he  is  obliged  to 
compare  the  sensations  of  one  instant  with 
those  of  another. 

The  pitch  of  n  tone  depends  upon  the 
rapidity  of  the  SQCOession  of  the  vibrations 
which  reach  tbe  ear.  Each  of  those  vibra- 
tions produces  an  impulse  upon  th«-ear. 
Let  a  single  such  impulse  be  made  n)Mn  tbs 
ear,  and  we  know,  expert  men  tally,  that  it  is 
perceived.  There  is,  therefore,  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  each  of  the  impulses 
forming  a  tone  is  perceived.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  the  contrary.  So  that  this  is 
the  only  admisBible  supposition.  There- 
fore, the  pitch  of  a  tone  depends  upon  the 
rapidity  with  which  certain  jmpreseions  sre 
successively  conveyed  to  the  mind.  These 
impressions  must  exist  previously  to  any 
tone;  hence,  the  sensation  of  pitch  is  de- 
termined by  previous  cognitions.  Never- 
theless, this  would  never  have  been  discov- 
ered by  the  mere  ooDtemplation  of  that 
feeling. 

A  similar  argument  may  be  urged  in 
reference  to  tbe  perception  of  two  dimen- 
sions of  space.  This  appears  to  be  an  im- 
mediate intuition.  But  if  we  were  to  ue 
immediately  an  extended  surface,  our  re- 
tinae must  be  sprsad  out  in  an  extended 
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■bould  giva  tha  seiiBation  of  apace.  Thert- 
fore,  the  moment&rj  exoitstioo  of  aU  the 
nerTe-points  of  tha  retina  caoDot,  imiDcdl- 
atelj  or  medistelj,  produce  ibe  seniitioii 
of  space.  The  same  orgDinent  wodM  ip- 
pl;  to  anj  anchanging  image  oa  tbe  retins. 
Suppose,  hoirever,  that  the  image  mom 
OTer  tbe  retina.  Then  the  peculiar  eici- 
tation  which  at  one  instant  affecta  one 
nerve-point,  at  a  later  instant  wiU  afftd 
another.  These  wil!  contey  impTM^iant 
which  are  very  similar  b;  4,  and  jet  whieb 
are  dtstinguiehable  by  3.  Henoe,  the  con- 
ditions for  the  recognition  of  a  rtUtioi 
between  these  impressions  are  pnusL 
There  being,  however,  a  very  great  nnm- 
ber  of  nerve-points  affected  byavety  greil 
number  of  successive  excitations,  the  rtli- 
tions  of  the  resulting  impressions  will  l» 
almost  inconceivably  complicated.  Nov, 
it  is  a  known  law  of  mind,  that  when  phe- 
nomena of  an  extreme  complexity  are  pr«- 
sented,  which  yet  would  be  reduced  to 
order  or  mediate  simplicity  by  the  applies- 
tion  of  a  certain  conoeption,  that  coDce])- 
tiOD  sooner  or  later  arises  in  application  la 
those  phenomena.  In  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, the  ooDceptioD  of  eiteniion 
would  rednae  the  phenomena  to  nnity,  ssd, 
therefore,  its  genesis  ia  fully  aecoaoted 
for.  It  remains  only  to  explain  whj  (be 
previous  cognitions  which  determine  it  tn 
not  more  clearly  apprehended.  For  thii 
explanation,  I  shall  refer  to  a  paper  apon 
a  new  list  of  categories,  {  5,*  merely  sdJ- 
ing  that  just  as  we  are  able  to  recogniM 
our  friends  by  certain  appearancei,  si- 
though  we  cannot  possibly  say  whi.t  ibosc 
appearances  are  and  are  quite  unconeciODi 
of  any  proaesa  of  reasoning,  so  in  anj  case 
when  the  reasoning  is  easy  and  naluril  to 
US,  however  complex  may  be  tbepreniM, 
they  sink  into  insignificance  and  oblivios 
proportionately  to  the  satisfactorineia  ot 
the  theory  based  apon  them.  This  theory 
of  space  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstsnct 
that  an  exactly  similar  theory  is  imptm- 
tivaly  demanded  by  the  facts  in  refereiH 
to  time.  That  the  course  of  time  tbonld 
be  immediately  felt  is  obvioasly  imponi- 
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sorface.  Instead  of  that,  the  retina  COD- 
sUts  of  innumerable  needles  pointing  to- 
wards tbe  light,  and  whose  distances  from 
one  another  are  decidedly  greater  tban  tfao 
minimwn  vUibile.  Suppose  each  of  those 
nerve-points  conveys  the  sensation  of  a 
little  colored  surface.  Still,  what  we  im- 
mediately  sea  must  even  then  be,  not  a 
continuous  sorfoce,  but  a  collection 
spots.  Who  could  dieoover  this  by  mere 
tuition?  But  all  the  analogies  of  the  nervous 
system  are  against  the  supposition  th: 
tha  excitation  of  a  single  nerve  can  pri 
duce  an  idea  as  complicated  as  that  of 
space,  hoi^ever  small.  If  the  excitation  < 
no  one  of  these  nerve  points  can  immedi- 
ately convey  tbe  impression  of  space,  tbe 
excitation  of  all  cannot  do  so.  For,  the 
exaltation  of  eaoh  produces  some  impres- 
sion, (according  to  tbe  analogies  of  tbe 
nervous  system,)  henoe,  the  sum  of  these 
impresaiong  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
aoy  perception  prodaoed  by  the  excitation 
of  all ;  or,  tn  other  terms,  a  perception 
produced  by  the  excitation  of  all  is  determ- 
ined by  the  mental  impressions  produced 
by  the  excitation  of  every  one.  This  ar- 
gument is  confirmed  by  tbe  fact  that  the 
existence  of  the  perception  of  space  can 
be  fully  accounted  for  bj  tha  action  of  fac- 
nltifls  known  to  exist,  without  supposing  tt 
to  be  an  immudiate  impression.  For  this 
purpose,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  follow- 
ing facts  of  physio-pBycholiigy :  1.  The 
excitation  of  a  nerve  does  not  of  itself  in- 
form na  where  the  extremity  of  it  is  situ- 
ated. If,  by  a  surgical  operation,  certain 
nerves  are  displaced,  our  sensations  from 
those  nerves  do  not  inform  us  of  the  dis- 
placement. 2.  A  single  sensation  does  not 
inform  us  how  many  nerves  or  nerve-points 
■re  excited.  3.  We  can  diatingalsh  be- 
tween the  impressions  produced  by  the  ex- 
citations of  different  nerve-points.  4.  The 
differences  of  impressions  produced  by  dif- 
ferent excitations  of  similar  nerve-points 
are  similar.  Let  a  momentary  image  be 
made  upon  the  retina.  By  No.  2,  tbe  im- 
pression thereby  produced  will  be  indis- 
tingnishable  from  what  might  be  produced 
by  the  excitation  of  some  conceivable  sin- 
gle nerve.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
momentary  excitation   of   a  single  nerve 
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ble.  For,  io  thftt  ease,  then  must  be  •□ 
element  of  this  feeling  at  eaoh  inst&nt. 
But  in  an  ioataDt  there  is  no  duration  and 
hence  no  immediate  feeling  of  duration. 
Benee,  no  one  of  theie  elementary  feeliogs 
is  an  immediate  feeling  of  duration  ;  and, 
hence  the  ium  of  all  is  not.  Un  the  Other 
hand,  the  impreasionB  of  aoy  moment  are 
very  ooroplicated, — eontaining  all  the  im- 
ages (or  the  eleraenU  of  tlie  imageit)  of 
eouse  and  memorj,  whioh  complciit;  Is 
redncible  to  mediate  aimplioitj  bj  meaoH 
of  the  coaoeption  of  time.* 

We  have,  therefore,  a  Tariety  of  facta, 
ftU  of  which  are  most  readily  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  we  have  no  intuitive 
faculty  of  distinguiahing  intuitive  from 
mediate  cognitions.  Some  arbitrary  hy- 
pothesis may  otherwise  explain  any  one  of 
these  facts  t  this  is  the  only  theory  whioh 
brings  them  to  support  one  another.   Moce- 

*  The  above  theory  of  space  and  time  doei 
not  conflict  with  that  of  Kant  lo  m<ich  as  it 
appears  to  do.  They  are  in  fact  the  Bolutioni 
of  different  questions.  Kant,  it  is  true,  makes 
■pace  and  time  iotuitlons,  or  rather  forms  of 
inluitiOD,  but  it  li  not  essential  to  his  theory 
that  intuition  should  mean  more  than  "indu 
viduat  representation."  The  apprelieoaion  of 
apace  and  time  results,  according  lo  him,  from 
a  mental  proctn, — the  "Syntlieiis  der  Appre- 
hension in  der  Anschsunng."  {3ee  Crilik  d. 
reinen  Vemunft.  Ed.  1781,  pp.  M  el  ttg.)  My 
theory  is  merely  an  account  of  this  synthe- 

The  gilt  of  Eanf  s  Transcendental  ^Esthetic 
is  contained  in  ttro  prindiiles.  First,  that  uni- 
Ten.ll  and  necessary  proposi lions  are  not  given 
in  experience.  Second,  that  universal  and  ne- 
cessary facts  are  determined  bv  the  conditions 
of  experience  in  general.  By  a  universal 
proposition  is  meant  merely,  one  vhich  asserts 
Bomelliing  of  all  at  t  sphere, — not  necestsrily 
one  which  all  men  believe.    By  a  necessary 

SropoBition,  ii  meantone  which  asserts  wlial  it 
oes,  not  merely  of  the  actual  condition  of 
thing!,  but  of  erery  possible  slate  of  thingi; 
it  is  not  meant  that  the  proposition  is  one  which 
we  cannot  help  tietieving.  Experience,  in 
Kant's  flrgt  principle,  cannot  be  uaed  for  a 
product  of  the  objective  underalandinit,  but 
must  be  taken  for  the  flrst  impressions  of  sense 
with  conscioumess  conjoined  and  worked  up 
by  the  imagination  Inio  imagei,  together  with 
alt  which  is  logically  deducible  therefrom.  In 
this  sense,  it  may  be  admitted  Ihat  universal 
and  necessary  propositions  are  not  given  in  ex- 
perience. But,  in  that  case,  neither  are  sny 
inductive  concloilons  which  might  be  drawn 
from  experience,  given  ia  it.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
peculiar  function  of  induction  to  produce  uni- 
versal and  neceasary  propoii lions.  Kant 
points  oat,  indeed,  that  the  univertaUQr  and 
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over,  no  faots  require  the  supposition  of  the 
faculty  in  question.  Whoever  has  studied 
the  nature  of  proof  will  see,  then,  that  there 
are  here  very  strong  reasons  for  disbeliev- 
ing the  ezistenoe  of  this  faculty.  These 
will  heoome  still  stronger  when  the  oonse- 
queneea  of  rejecting  it  have,  in  this  paper 
and  in  a  following  one,  been  more  fully 
traced  out. 

QirisTioH  2.  Whelhtr  we  have  an  intui- 
tive Melf-contdovtnea. 

Self-oonsoionsnees,  as  the  term  is  here 
need,  is  to  be  distinguished  both  from  oou- 
■oiousness  generally,  from  the  internal 
sense,  and  from  pure  apperception.  Any 
cognition  ie  a  conseionsness  of  the  objeot 
OS  represented;  by  self-consaioasness  is 
meant  a  knowledge  of  ourselves.  Not  a 
mere  feeling  of  subjective  eonditions  of 
ooasoiousaesB,  but  of  our  personal  selves. 

necessity  of  scientific  Inductions  are  but  the 
analoEUea  of  philoaophic  universality  and  ne- 
cessity ;  and  this  is  true,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
niver  allowable  to  accept  a  scientlBc  conclu- 
sion without  a  certain  indefinite  drawback. 
Bot  this  is  owing  to  the  insufficiency  in  the 
number  of  the  instances ;  and  whenever  In- 
stances may  be  had  in  as  targe  numbers  as  we 
please,  ad  (n/IiiitKBi,  a  trul^  universal  and  ne- 
ceasary  proposition  is  inrerable.  A  a  for 
Kant's  spcond  principle,  that  the  truth  of  uni- 
versal and  neceaaary  propositions  is  dep-ndant 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  general  experienca, 
it  is  no  more  nor  less  than  the  principle  of  In- 
duction, I  go  lo  a  fltir  and  draw  from  the 
"grab-bag"  twelve  packages.  Upon  opening 
them,  I  Bnd  that  every  one  contains  a  rrd  ball. 
Here  la  a  universal  fact.  Itdependa,  then,  on 
the  condition  ol  the  experience.  What  ia  the 
condition  of  the  enperiencel  It  is  aolely  that 
the  balls  are  the  contents  of  packa^ea  drawn 
from  that  bag,  that  is,  the  only  tiling  which 
determined  the  anperience,  was  the  drawing 
from  ihe  hag.  I  infer,  then,  according  lo  the 
principle  of  Kant,  that  what  is  drawn  from  Ihe 
bag  will  contain  a  red  ball.  This  la  induction. 
Apply  iodiiclion  not  to  any  limited  experience 
but  lo  all  human  experience  and  you  have  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  ao  far  as  it  is  correiitly  de- 

Kant'a  snccessors,  however,  have  not  been 
content  with  hia  doctrine.  Nor  ought  they  to 
have  been.  Por.  there  is  this  third  principle  : 
"  Absolutely  universal  propositions  must  he  an- 
alytic." For  whatever  is  absolutely  universal 
ia  devoid  of  all  content  or  determination,  for 
all  determination  is  by  negation.  The  prol>- 
lem,  iberetbre,  is  not  how  nniversal  proposi- 
tions can  be  synthetical,  but  how  universal 
propositions  appt-aring  to  be  synthetical  can  be 
evolved  by  thought  alone  from  the  purely  in- 
determinate. 
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Pure  apperception  is  the  ■elf-uiertiOD  of 
TBB  ego;  ihe  self-conBcionaneaH  here  meant 
ia  tba  reco)(nitiuii  of  mj  private  self.  I 
know  that  /  (not  merely  tfu  I)  exist.  Tlie 
question  is,  bow  do  I  know  it;  by  a  special 
iDtuitive  faoultj,  or  is  it  dntermincd  bj 
previous  cognitions  7 

Now,  it  is  not  self-erident  that  we  have 
such  an  intuitiTB  faculty,  for  it  has  just 
been  sbona  tbatwe  have  no  intuitive  power 
of  distinguishing  an  intuition  from  a  cog- 
nition determined  by  others.  Therefore, 
the  eiiatenoe  or  non-exiatence  of  this  pow- 
4t  ia  to  be  determined  upon  eTidence,  and 
the  question  is  whether  self-ooDscionsnMS 
can  be  explained  by  the  action  of  known 
facultiea  under  conditions  known  to  exist, 
or  whether  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  an 
unknown  cause  for  this  co^ition,  and,  in 
the  latter  ease,  whether  an  iatuiti<re  taoolty 
of  self-aodsciousneas  is  the  most  probable 
cause  which  oan  be  supposed. 

It  is  first  to  be  observed  that  there  ia  no 
known  self- consciousness  to  be  accounted 
for  in  extremely  young  children.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  by  Kant*  tbnl 
the  late  use  of  the  very  common  word  "1" 
with  children  indicates  an  imperfect  self- 
consciousness  in  them,  and  that,  therefore, 
BO  far  as  it  is  admissible  for  us  to  draw 
any  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  mental 
state  of  thoao  who  are  still  younger,  it  must 
be  againat  the  eiiatenae  of  any  self-con* 
sciousness  in  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  children  manifest 
powers  of  thoagbt  much  earlier.  Indeed, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  assign  a  period 
at  which  children  do  not  already  exhibit 
decided  intellectual  activity  In  directions 
in  which  thought  la  indispensable  to  their 
well-being.  Tbe  complicated  trigonometry 
of  vision,  and  the  delicate  adjuBtments  of 
ooSrdinated  movement,  are  plainly  mas- 
tered very  early.  There  is  no  reason  to 
question  a  similar  degree  of  thought  in 
reference  to  themselves. 

A  very  young  child  may  always  be  ob- 
served to  watch  its  own  body  with  great  at- 
tention. There  fs  every  reason  why  this 
should  be  so,  for  from  the  child's  point  of 
view  this  body  is  the  most  important  thing 

•  Werke,  vil.  (2),  11. 


in  the  universe.  Only  what  it  tondiM  bii 
any  aatual  and  present  feeling;  onl;  wbit 
it  facea  baa  any  actual  color;  only  whtl  a 
on  its  tongue  has  any  actual  taste. 

Noons  qnestions  that,  when  a ssnDd  ii 
heard  by  a  child,  he  thinks,  not  if  himsrif 
as  hearing,  but  of  tbe  bell  or  other  objcEi 
M  sounding.  Bow  when  he  wills  tonorE 
a  table?  Does  he  then  think  of  liiiiiHlf 
as  desiring,  or  only  of  tbe  table  ss  GUo  bi 
moved  f  That  he  bos  tbe  latter  thou 'bi, 
is  beyond  question ;  that  he  has  the  lor- 
mer,  must,  until  the  existence  of  so  intui- 
tive self -oon sciousness  is  proved,  remim 
an  arbitrary  and  baseless  sappaiitioD. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  thinking  ihii 
he  is  less  ignorant  of  his  own  p  ecu  list  cos- 
dition  than  the  angry  adult  who  dtniti 
that  he  is  iu  a  passion. 

The  child,  however,  mast  soon  discOTt: 
by  observation  that  things  which  srelbDi 
fit  to  be  changed  are  apt  actually  to  uO' 
dergo  tbis  change,  after  a  contact  <itt 
that  peculiarly  important  body  uM 
Willy  or  Johnny.  This  conaideratiODmak!) 
tbis  body  stilt  more  important  and  centnl, 
since  it  establishes  a  connection  bitiiceeD 
the  fitness  of  a  thing  to  be  changed  sod 
a  tendency  in  tbis  body  to  touch  it  befon 
it  is  changed. 

The  child  learns  to  understand  the  In- 
guage;  that  is  to  say,  a  connection  heiitHD 
eortain  sonnds  and  certain  facts  becoo" 
established  ia  his  mind.  He  has  pnri- 
onsly  noticed  tbe  connection  between  diru 
BOunda  and  the  motions  of  the  lips  of  bod- 
ies somewhat  simitar  to  the  oentrsl  oat. 
and  has  tried  the  experiment  of  putiio; 
his  hand  on  tboso  lips  and  bas  fouod  lit 
sound  in  that  case  to  be  smothered.  Ht 
thus  connects  that  langnage  with  bodin 
somewhat  similar  to  the  central  one.  Bt 
efTorta,  so  unenergctic  that  they  ebcutd  U 
called  rather  iustinctive,  perhaps,  tbin 
tentative,  be  learns  to  produce  tbi»t 
sounds.    So  be  begins  to  converse. 

It  must  be  about  tbis  time  that  be  b^ 
gins  to  find  that  what  these  people  >>w°' 
him  say  ia  tbe  very  best  evidence  of  Itci' 
So  much  BO,  that  testimony  Is  et(»  • 
stronger  mark  of  fact  than  Ihe  fatit  Ur"' 
lelvet,  or  raiher  than  what  most  no*  be 
thought  of  as  tbe  appearance*  thematliti' 
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(1  mHj  reromrk,  bj  the  waj,  that  this  re- 
maioB  so  through  life ;  teBtimonj  will  oon- 
TJnoe  a  mao  that  be  himtelC  »  mad.)  A 
ch[ld  beara  it  aaid  that  the  stove  is  hot. 
Bat  it  is  Dot,  he  says;  and,  indeed,  that 
central  body  ia  not  touching  it,  and  ddIj 
what  that  toiiehes  is  hot  or  cold.  Bat  he 
touches  it,  and  finds  the  teetimony  con- 
firmed ID  a  atrikiDg  wny.  Thus,  be  be- 
I  comes  aware  of  ignorunoe,  and  it  is  De- 
oessary  to  suppose  a  aelf  in  which  this 
ignoranoe  can  inhere.  So  testimony  gives 
the  first  dawning  of  self-oonsaioasneM. 

But,  further,  although  usually  appear- 
ances ere  either  only  confirmed  or  merely 
Hupplemeated  by  testimony,  yet  there  is  a 
certain  remarkable  class  of  appearances 
which  are  continually  contradicted  by  tes- 
timony. These  are  those  predicates  which 
we  know  to  be  emotional,  but  which  Aedis* 
tiDguishes  by  their  oonnection  with  the 
mOTemeota  of  that  oeotral  person,  him* 
eelF,  (that  the  table  wants  moving,  etc.] 
These  judgments  are  generally  denied  by 
otbers.  Moreover,  he  has  reason  tu  think 
tbut  others,  also,  have  euch  judgments 
which  are  quite  denied  by  all  the  rest. 
Thus,  be  adds  to  the  conception  of  ap- 
pearancs  as  tbe  aetualiiation  of  fact,  the 
conception  of  it  as  something  private  and 
valid  only  for  one  body.  In  short,  error 
appears,  and  it  can  be  explained  only  by 
Boppofling  a  ulf  which  is  fallible- 
Ignorance  and  error  are  all  that  distin- 
guish our  private  selves  from  tbe  absolute 
ego  of  pure  apperoeptjon. 

Now,  the  theory  whjob,  for  the  sake  of 
perepionity,  has  thus  been  stated  Id  a  spe- 
cific form,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 
At  the  age  at  which  we  know  cbildreo  to 
be  eelf-ooDScions,  we  know  that  tbey  have 
been  made  aware  of  ignorance  and  error  j 
and  we  know  them  to  possess  at  that  age 
powers  of  understanding  lufiSoient  to  ena- 
ble them  them  to  infer  from  ignoranoe  and 
error  their  own  ezistcDce.  Thus  we  find 
that  known  faculties,  acting  under  condi- 
tions known  to  ezi»t,  would  rise  to  self- 
consoiousDess.  The  only  essential  defeat 
in  this  acoonnt  of  the  matter  is,  that  while 
we  know  that  children  exercise  ai  mveh 
understanding  as  is  here  supposed,  we  do 
not  know  that  they  exercise  it  in  precisely 


this  way.  Still  the  supposition  that  they 
do  so  is  Infinitely  more  supported  by  facts, 
than  the  aappositiou  of  a  wholly  peculiar 
faculty  of  the  mind. 

The  only  argument  worth  noticing  for 
the  existence  of  an  Intuitive  self -conscious - 
nese  is  tbis.  We  are  more  certain  of  our 
own  ezisteDoe  than  of  any  other  fact;  a 
premise  canoot  determine  a  eoaclnsion  to 
be  more  certain  than  it  is  itself ;  henccj 
our  own  eiiatenee  cannot  have  been  in* 
ferred  from  any  other  fact.  The  first  prem- 
ise must  be  admitted,  bnt  the  second 
premise  is  founded  on  an  exploded  theory 
of  logic.  A  ooncluslon  cannot  l>e  more 
certain  than  that  some  one  of  the  facts 
which  support  it  la  true,  bnt  It  may  easily 
be  more  certain  than  any  one  of  those 
facta.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
doseo  witnesses  testify  to  an  occurrence. 
Then  my  belief  in  that  occurrence  rests 
on  tbe  belief  that  each  of  those  men  is 
generally  to  be  believed  upon  oath.  Yet  the 
fact  testified  to  is  made  more  certain  than 
that  any  one  of  those  men  is  generally  to 
be  believed.  In  the  same  way,  to  the  de- 
veloped mind  of  man,  bis  own  existence 
is  supported  by  etiery  oAer  fact,  and  is, 
therefore,  incomparably  more  certain  than 
any  one  of  these  facts.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  more  certain  than  that  there  ia 
another  fact,  since  there  is  no  doubt  per- 
ceptible in  either  case. 

It  is  to  be  eonoluded,  then,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  of  supposiog  an  intuitive 
self-consciousness,  since  self -consciousness 
may  easily  be  tbe  result  of  inference. 

QiTKSTioN  3.  WhtihtT  we  have  an  intui- 
live  power  of  dUlinguitking  between  the 
tubjeetivt  elemmtt  ^  different  kindt  of 
cognitione. 

Every  cognition  involves  something  re- 
presented, or  that  of  which  we  are  eoDscious, 
and  some  action  or  passion  of  the  self 
whereby  It  becomes  represented.  The  for- 
mer shall  be  termed  the  objective,  the  lat- 
ter the  subJBOtive, element  of  the  cognitjon. 
Tbe  cognition  itself  lean  intuition  of  its 
objeotive  element,  which  may  therefore  be 
called,  also,  the  Immediate  object.  The 
subjective  element  is  not  necessarily  Imme- 
diately known,  but  it  is  possible  that  such  an 
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intuition  of  tbe  labjeotiTe  element  of  b 
oognition  of  iu  ch«r&oteT,  whether  that 
of  dreaming,  imnginiDg,  conceiving,  be- 
lieving, eta.,  should  aoeompanj  every  cog- 
nition.   The  question  iswbether  thisis  so. 

It  vonid  ftppsKr,  at  firet  eight,  that  there  is 
an  overwhelming  array  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  tbe  ezietence  of  such  a  power.  The 
difference  betweeo  Beeing  a  color  and  im- 
agining it  ii  immense.  There  ia  a  vast 
diOerenoe  between  tbe  most  vivid  dream 
and  reality.  And  if  we  had  no  intnitive 
power  of  dietiDgnishing  between  wbat  wa 
believe  and  what  we  merely  conceive,  we 
never,  it  would  seem,  could  in  any  way  dia* 
tingnieb  them  ;  since  if  we  did  so  by  rea- 
soDing,  the  question  would  arise  whether 
the  argament  itself  vras  believed  or  con- 
ceived, and  this  must  be  answered  before 
the  coDclnsion  oonld  have  any  force.  And 
thus  there  would  be  ATtgrtmtu  adivjini- 
turn.  Besides,  if  we  do  not  know  that  we 
believe,  then,  from  tbe  nature  of  the  case, 
we  do  not  believe. 

But  be  it  noted  that  we  do  not  Intui- 
tively know  tbe  eiisteoce  of  this  facnlty. 
For  it  is  an  intuitive  one,  and  we  cannot 
intuitively  know  that  a  cognition  ia  intai- 
tive.  The  question  is,  therefore,  whether 
it  ia  necessary  to  suppose  tbe  existence  of 
this  faculty,  or  wbether  then  tbe  facta  oan 
be  explained  without  this  supposition. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  difference  be- 
tween  what  is  imagined  or  dreamed  and 
wbat  is  actnally  experienced,  ia  no  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  existence  of  suoh  a 
faculty.  For  it  ia  not  questioned  that 
there  are  distinctions  in  wbat  is  present 
to  the  mind,  hut  tbe  question  is,  whether 
independently  of  any  such  dietinctions  in 
tbe  immediate  objects  of  oonsotousness, 
we  have  any  immediate  power  of  distin- 
guishing different  modea  of  consciousness. 
Now,  the  very  fact  of  tbe  immense  differ- 
ence in  tbe  immediate  objects  of  sense  and 
imagination,  snSielently  accounts  for  onr 
distinguishing  those  faculties ;  and  Instead 
of  being  an  ai^ument  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  intuitive  power  of  dietin- 
gniehing  the  suhjective  elements  of  con- 
sciousness, it  is  a  powsrful  reply  to  any 
such  argument,  so  f»  ae  the  distinction  of 
sense  and  imagination  is  coDcemed. 


Passing  to  the  distinction  of  belief  ud 
conoeption,  we  meet  the  statement  thil  Iht 
knowledge  of  belief  ie  essential  to  ita  ti- 
istenee.  Now,  we  can  nnqnestioniblj  dii- 
tiugnisb  a  belief  from  a  conception,  is 
most  cases,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  fecliB^i 
of  conviction ;  and  it  is  a  mere  qoMtios 
of  words  whether  we  define  belief  a*  tliii 
judgment  which  is  .accompanied  fay  lUi 
feeling,  or  as  that  judgment  from  wbieli  i 
man  will  act.  We  may  convenientlj  nU 
the  former  sensaft'onol,  tbe  latter  aetive  l>^ 
lief.  That  neither  of  these  necesMrih 
involves  the  other,  will  sorely  be  admiiiti 
without  any  recital  of  faots.  Tiiiii( 
belief  in  the  sensational  sense,  IL9 
intuitive  power  of  reorganiiing  it  itill 
amount  simply  to  the  capacity  tei  Ibe 
sensation  which  accompanies  tbe  jad^aaik 
This  sensation,  like  any  other,  is  an  ab- 
ject of  consciousness;  and  therefore  iht 
capacity  for  it  implies  no  intnitive  recog- 
nition of  subjective  elements  of  eoDKiom- 
ness.  If  belief  ia  taken  in  the  ictiit 
sense,  it  may  be  discovered  by  the  obia- 
vation  of  external  facts  and  hy  infereiet 
from  ibe  sensation  of  eonviction  wliick 
usually  accompanies  it. 

Thus,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  thii  p^ 
ouliar  power  of  conscioasnesa  dissppHT, 
and  the  presumption  is  again  gainst  Bub 
a  bypotbeais.  Moreover,  as  the  iinneditte 
objects  of  any  two  faculties  mnst  be  id- 
mitted  to  be  different,  the  facta  do  not  rai- 
der such  a  supposition  in  any  degree  at- 
cessary. 

Qdektion  4.  Whether  we  have  anypw- 
er  of  introspection,  or  tchethir  our  aluli 
knowledge  of  the  iniemat  world  it  drriui 
from  the  observation  oj  external  facts  I 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  assame  Ibt 
reality  of  the  external  world.  Only,  ibcn 
is  a  certain  set  of  facts  which  are  ocilinv 
rily  regarded  as  external,  while  others  in 
regarded  as  internal.  The  qoeation  i> 
whether  the  latter  are  known  olhfnriw 
than  by  inference  from  tbe  former.  Bv  in- 
trospection, I  mean  a  direct  percepiion  of 
the  internal  world,  but  not  neceeiarilTi 
perception  of  it  OJ  internal.  Nordolnes" 
to  limit  the  signification  of  the  word  K 
intuition,  but  would  extend  it  to  any  kiovF- 
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edge  of  tbe  internal  world  oot  derJTed  from 
externfil  obRervAtion. 

There  is  one  seoBe  in  which  an;  percep- 
tion ha«  an  internal  object,  namely,  that 
ererj  sensation  is  parti;  determined  bj 
internal  conditions.  Tbns,  the  seaaatioa 
of  redness  ia  as  it  is,  owing  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  mind;  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
a  sensation  of  something  internal,  Henoe, 
we  ma;  derive  a  knowledge  of  the  mind 
from  a  consideration  of  this  sensation,  bat 
that  knowledge  would,  in  fuet,  be  an  in- 
ference from  redness  as  a  predicate  of 
Bomethini;  external.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  certain  other  feelings — the  emo- 
tions, for  example — which  appear  to  arise 
in  the  first  place,  not  as  predicates  at  all, 
and  to  be  referable  to  (be  mind  alone.  It 
wonld  seem,  then,  that  b;  means  of  these, 
a  knowledge  of  the  mind  maj  be  obtained, 
which  is  not  inferred  from  any  character 
of  outward  things.  The  qaeation  is 
whether  this  is  really  so. 

Although  lotrospeotion  is  not  necessa- 
rily intuitive,  it  is  not  self-eTident  that  we 
poesess  this  capacity ;  for  we  have  no  iu- 
tuitire  faoolty  of  distinguishing  different 
sabjective  modes  of  consoiousneas-  The 
power,  if  it  exiata,  must  be  known  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  facts  cannot  be  ex- 
plained without  it. 

lo  reference  h)  the  abore  argument  from 
the  emotions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  if 
a  man  ia  angry,  hia  anger  implies,  in  gen- 
eral, no  determinate  and  constant  charao- 
ter  in  its  object.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  there  is 
some  relative  character  in  the  outward 
thing  which  makes  him  angry,  and  a  little 
reflection  will  serve  to  show  that  bis  anger 
oonslsta  in  bis  saying  to  himself,  "  this 
thing  is  vile,  abominable,  etc.,"  and  that  it 
ia  rather  a  mark  of  retaniing  reason  to  say, 
"  f  am  angry."  In  the  same  way  any  emo- 
tion is  apredioation  concerning  some  object, 
Knd  the  chief  difference  between  this  and  on 
objective  intellectualjudgment  is  that  while 
the  latter  ia  relmive  to  human  nature  or  to 
mind  in  general,  the  former  is  relative  to 
the  particular  circumstances  and  diapoai- 
tion  of  a  particular  man  at  a  particular 
time.  What  ia  here  said  of  emotions  in 
geceral,  is  true  in  particular  of  the  sense 
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of  beauty  and  of  the  moral  sense.  Good 
and  bad  are  feelings  which  first  arise  as 
predicatea,  and  therefore  are  either  pred- 
icates of  the  not-[,  orare  determined  by 
previous  cognitione  (there  being  no  intui- 
tive power  of  distinguishing  subjective 
elenienta  of  conaciouaneaa). 

It  remains,  then,  only  to  inquire  whether 
it  ia  necesaary  to  suppose  a  particular 
power  of  introspection  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
counting for  the  sense  of  willing.  Kow, 
volition,  as  distinguished  from  desire,  ia 
nothing  but  the  power  of  concentrating 
the  attention,  of  abstracting.  Ilence,  the 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  'abstracting 
maybe  inferred  frojn  abstract  objects,  just 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  power  of  seeing 
is  inferred  from  colored  objects. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  ia  no 
reaaon  for  aupposing  a  power  of  introspec- 
tion ;  and,  consequently,  the  only  way  of 
investigating  a  psychological  queetion  is 
by  inference  from  external  facts. 

QmsTiONS.  Whetkerwtcait  thinkwHh' 
out  tignt. 

This  ia  a  fnmiliar  queation,  but  there  is, 
to  this  day,  no  better  argument  in  the  af- 
firmative than  that  thought  must  precede 
every  sign.  This  assumes  the  impossibil- 
ity of  an  infinite  seriee.  But  Achilles,  as 
a  fact,  will  overtake  the  tortoiae.  How 
this  happens,  ia  a  question  not  necessary 
to  be  answered  at  present,  as  long  as  it 
certainly  does  happen. 

If  we  seek  the  light  of  external  facta, 
the  only  caaea  of  thought  which  we  can 
Snd  are  of  thonght  in  signs.  Plainly,  ao 
other  thought  can  bo  evidenced  by  external 
facts.  But  we  have  aeen  (bat  only  by  ex- 
ternal facta  can  thought  be  known  at  all. 
The  only  thought,  then,  which  can  possibly 
be  cogniaed  is  thought  in  signs.  Bnt 
thought  which  cannot  be  cognised  does  not 
exist.  All  thought,  therefore,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  in  signs. 

A  man  aays  (0  himself,  "Aristotle  is  a 
man ;  there/ore,  he  ia  fallible."  Hna  he  not, 
then,  thought  what  he  has  not  said  to  him- 
self, that  all  men  are  fallible?  The  an- 
swer is,  that  he  has  done  ao,  so  far  aa  this 
ia  said  in  his  there/ore.  According  to 
this,  oar  queation  does  not  relate  to /act. 
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If  I  think  "white,"  I  will  DOt  goto  tu 
as  Berkelej  and  saj  that  I  think  of  i  penoa 
Boeing,  but  1  will  saj  that  wfaftt  1  think  ii  of 
thti  nature  of  ft  oognltion,  and  so  of  inj- 
tbing  else  which  oftn  be  experienced.  Con- 
•eqnentlj,  the  bigheat  concept  whioh  cut 
be  teached'b^  abstractions  from  judgnrota 
of  experience — and  therefore,  the  highnt 
concept  which  can  be  reached  at  all — i< 
the  concept  of  aometbiog  of  the  oatare  ot 
a  cognition.  Not,  then,  or  what  U  athtr 
than,  if  a  concept,  ia  a  concept  of  the 
cogniiable.  Hence,  DOt-cogniiahle,  it  a 
conoept,  ia  a  concept  nf  the  form  "  A,Di)t- 
A,"  and  is,  at  leaat,  self- con tradiclorj. 
Thus,  ignorance  and  error  can  onlj  beeon- 
oeiredaa  correlatiTctoarealknowledgeiiid 
troth,  which  latter  are  of  the  natnre  of  ecig- 
nitious.  Orer  against  an  j  cognition,  there 
ia  an  onknown  bat  knowable  realitj;  bet 
over  against  all  possible  cognition,  there  ii 
only  the  self-oontradictorj.  In  short,  cog- 
nitability  (in  its  widest  sense)  and  bein^  are 
not  merelj  metaphjsicallj  the  same,  bat 
are  synonfmoas  tenna. 

To  the  argument  from  nnirersal  and  hj- 
potbetioal  propositions,  the  rep];  it,  tlitl 
plough  their  truth  cannot  be  eognitedirith 
absolute  eerlaintj,  it  may  be  probablj 
known  b;  induction. 

QoUTioH  7.  Whether  there  it  any  cog- 
niiion  no(  determined  by  a  previove  eofu* 
tion. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  or  baa  hem; 
for  since  we  are  in  possession  of  cognitieU) 
wbicb  are  all  determined  bj  prerioos  od«, 
and  these  h;  cognitions  earlier  still,  there 
must  have  been  a  firti  in  this  series  or 
else  our  state  of  cognition  at  anj  time  i> 
completelj  determined,  according  to  loii* 
oal  1aw8,bj  our  State  at  anyprefioas  time. 
But  there  are  man;  facts  against  the  Itit 
supposition,  and  therefore  in  favor  of  in- 
tuitife  cognitions. 

On  the  other  band,  since  it  is  impoaeibi* 
to  know  intnitivel;  that  a.  given  cognilioa 
is  not  determined  by  a  previous  one,  lb* 
only  way  in  which  this  can  be  known  i)  bj 
hypothetic  inference  from  observed  ficU. 
But  to  adduoe  the  cognition  by  wbieb  s 
given  cognition  has  been  determined  ii  *" 
explain  the  detetminatEoui  of  thai  eogid- 
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but  is  a  mere  asking  for  distiaoInCBB  uf 
thought. 

From  the  proposition  that  every  thought 
is  a  sign,  it  follows  that  every  thought 
most  address  itself  to  some  other,  must 
determine  some  other,  sinee  that  is  the  es- 
senee  of  a  sign.  This,  after  ail,  Is  but 
another  form  of  tbe  familiar  axiom,  that 
in  intuition,  i.  e.  in  the  immediate  present, 
there  is  no  thought,  or,  that  all  wbicb  is 
reflected  upon  bas  past.  Hiric  toguor 
inde  eal.  That,  «ince  any  thought,  there 
must  have  been  a  thought,  bas  it«  analogne 
in  the  fact  tl^at,  since  any  past  time,  there 
must  have  been  an  infinite  series  of  times. 
To  eay,  therefore,  that  thought  cannot  bap- 
pen  in  an  instant,  but  requires  a  time,  is 
bnl  another  way  of  saying  that  every 
thought  must  be  interpreted  in  another,  01 
thai  all  thoaght  is  in  signs. 

QuEsnos  6.  Whether  a  lign  can  have 
any  meaning,  if  by  iti  definition  it  ft  the 
tign  qf  xomtthing  abiolulely  incognixabU' 

It  would  seem  that  it  can,  and  that  uni- 
versal and  hypothetical  propoeitions  are 
instanoes  of  it.  Thus,  the  universal  prop- 
osition, "  all  ruminants  are  cloven- hoofed," 
speaks  of  a  possible  infinity  of  animals, 
and  no  matter  bow  many  ruminants  may 
have  been  eianined,  the  possibility  must 
remain  that  there  are  others  which  have 
not  been  examioed.  In  tbe  case  of  a  hy- 
pothetical proposition,  the  same  thing  is 
still  more  manifeet^  for  such  aproposition 
speaha  not  merely  of  the  actual  state  of 
things,  but  of  every  possible  state  of 
things,  all  of  which  are  not  knowable,  in- 
asmuch as  onl;  one  can  so  much  as  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  our  conceptions 
are  obtained  by  abstractions  and  combina- 
tions of  cognitions  first  occurring  in  judg- 
ments of  experience.  Accordingly,  there 
can  be  no  conception  of  the  absolutely 
incogniiable,  sinoe  nothing  of  that  sort 
oecnrs  in  experience.  But  the  meaning  ot 
a  term  is  the  conception  which  it  conveys. 
Hence,  a  term  can  have  no  such  meaning. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  incogniiable  is  a 
conoept  compounded  of  the  cosoept  not 
and  cognisable,  it  may  be  replied  that  not 
is  a  mere  syncategoreamatio  term  and  not 
ft  concept  by  iUelf. 
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tioQ.  And  it  ii  (he  onl;  Vftj  of  explain- 
ing tbam.  For  aomething  eatirel;  ont  of 
cODMioaRiieBs  which  maj  be  mpposed  to 
determioe  it,  can,  aa  auofa,  odIj  be  known 
and  odIj  adduoed  in  the  determinate  coe- 
nition  in  qaeition.  So,  that  to  sappoae 
that  a  cognition  ii  determined  Bolely  bj 
something  abiolatelj  external,  ia  to  eap> 
p03c  it!  dotenninattonB  incapable  of  ex- 
planation. Mow,  this  is  a  hjpothesia  whicb 
ia  warranted  ander  no  oiraamataucea,  in- 
aaniDch  aa  the  only  poeaible  juitification 
for  a  hjpotbesia  ia  that  it  explaina  the 
facta,  and  to  say  that  thej  are  explained 
and  at  the  same  time  to  auppose  them  in* 
eiplioable  is  eelf- con  trad  ic  tor  j. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  peouliar  char- 
aeter  of  rtd  is  not  determined  b;  anj  pre- 
Tioua  cognition,  I  reply  that  that  Aiaracter 
is  not  a  cbaraoter  of  red  aa  a  cognition  ; 
for  if  there  be  a  man  to  whom  red  things 
look  aa  bine  onee  do  to  me  and  vice  verittf 
that  man'*  ejea  teach  him  the  aame  facta 
ttiat  they  would  if  he  were  like  me. 

MareoTer,  we  know  of  do  power  by 
which  an  intnltion  could  be  known.  For, 
aa  the  cognition  ia  beginning,  and  there- 
fore in  a  state  of  change,  at  only  the  fint 
instant  would  it  he  intuition.  And,  there- 
fore, the  apprehension  of  it  mnat  take 
place  in  no  time  and  be  an  event  ocoapylng 
no  time.*  Besides,  all  the  oognitiTe 
facultiea  we  know  of  are  relatite,  and 
eonaeqnentlj  their  prodnota  are  relations. 
But  the  oognttion  of  a  relation  ii  determ- 
ined by  preyioua  cognitions.  No  cog- 
nition not  determined  by  8  prerloaa  cog- 
nition, then,  oan  be  known.  It  does 
not  exist,  then,  flrat,  because  it  is  abaolute- 
ly  incofcniiable,  iind  aeoond,  because  a 
cognition  only  exiatg  so  far  as  it  la  known. 

The  reply  to  the  argument  that  there  maat 
be  a  first  ia  aa  fcllowa :  In  retracing  our 
way  from  conclnaiona  to  premises,  or  from 
determiDed  cognitions  to  those  which  de- 
termioe  them,  we  finally  reach,  in  all  caaea, 
a  point  beyond  which  the  conaciouaneas  in 
the  determined  cognition  ia  more  lively 
than  in  the  cognition  which  determines  it. 

*  This  argument,  however,  only  covers  a 
part  of  the  question.  It  does  not  go  to  show 
that  there  i*  no  cognidon  nndetermined  ez- 
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We  have  a  less  lively  consciousness  in  the 
cognition  which  determinea  our  cognition 
of  the  third  dimension  than  in  the  latter 
cognition  itself ;  a  less  lively  consaiouaneas 
in  the  cognition  which  determinea  our  cog- 
nition of  a  eontinuoua  aurfaoe  (without  a 
blind  spot)  than  in  this  latter  cognition  it- 
self ;  and  a  less  lively  conaciouaneas  of  the 
impress  iocs  which  determine  the  sensation 
of  tone  than  of  that  sensatioa  itself.  In- 
deed, when  we  get  near  eoongh  to  the  ex- 
ternal this  ia  the  universal  role,  flow  let 
any  boriiootal  line  represent  a  cognition, 
and  let  the  length  of  the  line  serve  to  meas- 
ure (so  to  speak)  the  liveliness  of  con- 
scionsness  in  that  cognition.  A  point,  hav- 
ing DO  length,  will,  on  this  principle, 
represent  an  object  quite  ont  of  conicioua- 
nesa.  Let  one  horizontal  line  betow  an- 
other repreaent  a  cognition  which  determ- 
ines the  cognition  represented  by  that 
other  and  which  haa  the  aame  object  as  the 
latter.  Let  the  finite  uistanoe  between  two 
Buoh  lines  represent  that  tbey  are  two  dif- 
ferent oognitiona.  With  this  aid  to  think- 
ing, let  us  see  whether  "there  must  be  a 
first."  Suppose  an  inverted  triangle  V 
to  be  gradually  dipped  into  water.  At  any 
date  or  instant,  the  surface  of  the  water 
makea  a  horiiontal  line  aorosa  that  trian- 
gle. Tbia  line  represents  a  cognition.  At 
a  subaeqnenl  date,  there  ia  a  aeotional  line 
so  made,  higher  upon  the  triangle.  Ibis 
represents  another  cognition  of  the  aame 
object  determined  by  the  former,  and  hav- 
ing a  livelier  oonaciousncea.  The  apex  of 
the  triangle  repreaents  the  object  external 
to  the  mind  which  determines  both  these 
cognitions.  The  state  of  the  triangle  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  water,  repreaenta  estate 
of  cognition  which  eon  tains  nothing  whloh 
determines  these  aubsequent  cognitions. 
To  aay,  then,  that  if  there  be  a  state  of 
cognition  by  which  all  subsequent  oogni- 
tiona of  a  certain  object  are  not  determin- 
ed, there  must  subsequently  be  some  cog- 
nition of  that  object  not  determined  by 
previous  oognitiona  of  the  aame  object,  is 
to  say  that  when  that  triangle  Is  dipped, 
into  the  water  there  must  be  a  sectional 
line  made  by  the  surfaoe  of  the  water  low- 
er than  which  no  surfaoe  line  bad  been 
made  in  that  way.    But  draw  the  horiaoo- 
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tal  line  where  70a  will,  aa  ta^ay  boriioD* 
tal  linea  u  jou  please  oan  be  aasigned  a' 
finite  diatflDoea  below  it  and  below  one 
another.  For  auj  auoh  aeotioa  is  ac  aome 
distanoe  above  the  apex,  otberwise  it  ia  not 
aline.  Let  thia  distance  be  a.  Then  there 
have  been  similar  tieatiOQB  at  the  distances 
\a,  ^a,  \a,  ■fjti,  above  the  npex,  and  so  on 
as  far  as  jod  please.  So  that  it  is  not  true 
that  there  mnat  be  a  first.  Eiplioate  the  log- 
ical difficulties  of  tbts  paradox  (the j  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  AofaiUea)  in 
whatever  waj  you  maj.  1  am  content  with 
the  result,  aa  long  as  jour  priociplea  are 
foil;  applied  tu  the  particular  case  of  eog- 
nitiona  determining  one  anothsr,    Denj 


motion,  if  it  seems  proper  to  do  so ;  onlj 
then  den  J  the  process  of  determiaation  of 
one  oogoitioD  b;  another.  Sajthatin- 
stanta  and  lines  are  fictions;  onIjaaj,al«a, 
that  atatea  of  cognition  and  judgoieDta arc 
fictioDi.  The  point  here  inaiited  on  ia  Dot 
this  or  that  logical  solution  of  the  diSeiil. 
tv,  but  merelj  that  oognition  arises  b;  1 
pToeat  of  beginning,'  aa  anj  other  change 
comes  to  pans. 

In  a  subsequent  paper,  I  shall  trace  ih* 
eonaequencea  of  these  prinoiplea,  in  reTct- 
ence  to  the  queationa  of  realitj,  of  iodt- 
vidualitj,  and  of  the  validitj  of  tbe  Um 
of  logic. 


LETTERS      ON     FAUST. 

IB7  H.  C.  B»OOS>*>BR.] 

VI.  determioed  from  without,  and  that  external 

DeuH.— In  following  our  theme  through  determination  ia  collision  and  conflict. 
the  sphere  of  maoifestaiion,  we  arrived  at  Bosidea,  whatever  our  conviction  with 
tb^  oonolniion:  "Although  man  cannot  reference  to  the  world  of  Reftlitj  maj  i», 
know  truth— has  no  Reoaon— he  does  poa-  that  world,  onoe  for  all,  ta  extant  with  the 
seaa  a  atomaeh,  a  capacity  for  aenaual  en-  ^o^^  c'"*'™  "f  being  on  the  one  side  tha 
joyment  and  an  Understanding  to  minister  pl«<Jg«  '"d  O"  ^0  ot*"''  the  very  embodi- 
10  the  same— to  be  its  servant."  With  men t  of  tbe  rational  exiatenco  of  theraee; 
thia  conclusion,  we  have  arrited  at  the 
world  of  Reality, — for  we  have  attributed 
objective  validity  to  the  nnderstanding. 
It  also  determines  our  position  in  that 
world.  The  Understanding— Mephis to- 
la our  guide  and  servant ;  the  world  of 
Reality  a  mere  means  for  individual  ends — 
for  private  gratification.  Whatever  higher 
pretensions  thia  world  might  make,  such 
pretensions  are  baaed  upon  the  preauppo- 
sitlon  that  man  can  know  Truth,  and  are 
therefore'  without  fbondation.  Hence, 
thia  world  of  Reality— the  Family,  Society, 
and  the  Slate — have  no  right  and  so  au- 
thority as  againat  tbe  indtTidnal  inclina- 
tions and  desires  of  man.  The  latter  are 
gapreme  and  find  their  limitation  not  in 
Beaaon  but  in  tbe  power  of  tbe  Under- 
standing to  supply  them  with  means  of 
gratification.  It  is  tme  that  these  means  ore 
derived  from  without,  and  hence,  that  the  as  yet  diffused,  and  many  of  the  reaalti 
indlvidaal  under  this  view  is  limited  and     remain  arcana  for  indivldaol  profit.    Pos- 


ond  it  wielda  moreover,  in  that  existeace, 
the  power  of  tbe  race.  Bat  thia  is  ow 
refiection,  dear  frieud,  which  it  may  be 
well  enough  to  keep  in  view,  aa  a  species 
of  logical  heat-lightning  along  the  horiion, 
but  which  haa  no  significance  under  tbt 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  Faust.  Under  it 
our  individual  desires  and  iaolinatioDi, 
however  capricious,  are  the  end,  and  what- 
ever presents  itself  has  value  and  validity 
ia  BO  far  and  only  in  so  far  as  it  ia  a  mesu 
for  this  end. 

These  are  the  prinoiplea  of  th«  man  be- 
fore na,  who. 


ia  atill  profeaaoT  in  a  Qermon  Uoirersitj. 
Uia  life  falla  in  the  historic  period  when  a 
knowledge  of  the  natural  saienoBa  is  n 
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(eased  of  sncb,  and  whaiCTer  tnftj  enrich 
the  UoderstaDilingof  mftn — conTfnoed,  oit- 
cumBtnoced,  and  ocoupied  u  be  is — what 
(bould  be  his  future  career?  Shall  be 
spend  the  remaiDder  uf  his  life  in  the  same 
fruitless  endeavor  as  hitberto,  erea  aCter 
he  ia  coDTiuaed  of  ita  fatititj  and  thus  de- 
prived of  the  poor  solace  of  hope?  Or 
shall  he  not  rather  "learn  some  eense" 
and  look  around  for  enjojment  before  it  is 
entirely  too  late? 

"Awnjiritb  this  striving  after  the  im- 
possible! What  though  jour  bodj  is  jour 
own,  is  that  which  I  enjoj  less  mine  ?  It 
I  can  pa;  for  six  brave  steeds,  are  thej  not 
mine  with  all  their  power?  I  run  as  if  on 
four  and  twenty  legs,  and  am  held  to  be  of 
some  oonaequeDoe  t  Away,  therefore ;  leave 
off  your  cogitating — awaj  Into  the  world  I 
I  tell  joa,  a  man  who  Bpeeolatea  ia  like  a 
brute  led  bj  evil  ^enti  in  circles  rODod  and 
round  upon  a  withered  heath,  while  close 
at  hand  smile  beauteous  pastures  green. 
Just  look  at  this  place!  Call  joa  this  liv- 
ing— to  plai^ue  jourself  and  the  poor  boje 
to  death  with  ennui  7  Leave  that  to  jour 
good  neighbor,  the  worthj  Mr.  Book-worm. 
Wb;  should  jou  wo rr J  yourself  threshing 
such  straw?" 

This,  dear  friend,  is  "  common  sense,"  and 
hence  the  speeob  of  Mephisto  upon  the  sit- 
uation, literal);  translated  bj  the  pcet  do 
less  than  b;  ourselves  from  the  poet.  Its 
extraordinarj  good  sense  is  so  apparent 
that  it  caonot  be  without  immediate  effect, 
which  we  perceive  in  the  scene  where  the 
different  studies  are  reviewed  bj  the  aid 
of  iu  radiance  oonoeDtrated  into, 

"  All  theory,  my  fViend,  is  gray, 
But  grevo  ttie  golden  tree  of  Lifel  " 

as  the  fooal  point.  With  this  final  adieu  to 
the  past,  we  cungratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  "New  career  "!— 

"  What  about  the  immediate  start — 
ooQvejance,  etc.  ? "  Well,  I  suppose 
Faust  is  not  the  only  one  that  baa 
travelled  on  the  quality  of  his  olotbl 
'*  To  fly  through  the  air  on  Mepbisto'a 
oloak  "  sounds  very  poetio,  but  to  pass  in 
society  upon  the  strength  of  appenranee  la 
•uoh  an  every-day  oocnrrence,  that  it  is 
quite  prosaic. 


In  our  last,  w«  saw  our  hero  off,  that  ia, 
we  saw  him  enter  upon  a  ''  New  career," 
apparently  furnished  wilb  all  the  requisites 
for  bis  journey.  Not  equipped  like  him, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  and  me  to  cost 
about  for  some  mode  of  progression,  lest 
we  be  left  behind.  Let  us,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed in  our  own  way  to  examine  the  locale, 
the  world  of  Reality  into  which  we  saw 
him  enter  with  our  own  eyes,  in  ordoi 
that  we  may  duly  appreciate  the  situation, 
entertaining  no  doubt  in  the  meantime  but 
that  7e  shall  meet  him  again  in  the  course 
of  onr  rambiings. 

Setting  aside,  therefore,  the  conviction 
of  Faust,  which  may  be  regarded  aa  his  ve- 
hide,  we  have  before  ua  the  world  of 
Reality,  characterised  in  cur  analysis  [see 
letters  ii.  &  iii.,  p.  181,  of  vol.  i.,  of  this 
joatual.— Editor.}  as  deriving  tbe  end  but 
not  tbe  mtant  of  its  existence  from  self- 
oonsolous  intelligence,  and,  as  ccmpie- 
hending  the  three  institutions,  tbe  Family, 
Society,  and  tbe  State.  Tbe  diitparity  be- 
tween the  end  and  the  means  indicated  iQ 
tbe  character! latioQ  manifests  itself  intbe 
family  in  the  two  factors  or  momenta: 

Firtt,  tbe  natural  moment :  the  affections 
of  the  parties; 

Second,  the  rational  moment :  the  sceial 
requirements  upon  which  the  family  is 
to  be  founded, 

Tbe  first  is  called  natural,  beoauae  it  ia 
nnoonscions,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not 
based  upon  any  specific  reasons,  and  hence, 
Cupid  is  represented  as  blind  by  tbe  truth- 
ful ancients. 

The  second  is  called  rational,  beoanse 
self- conscious  intelligence  assigns  tbe  rea- 
BODB  for  or  against  the  contemplated  union. 

Tbe  fact  of  this  duality  renders  a  col- 
lision between  the  two  elements  posaiMe, 
and,  in  consequence  of  die  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  modern  aooiety  which  favor  such 
collieiODS,  this  content  has  occupied  mod- 
em art  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other. 

"Ah,  me  I  for  anght  tlut  ever  I  could  read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 

The  course  ot  true  love  never  did  run  smooth: 

Buteither  it  wa*  different  in  bloud, 

Ot  else  misgraffed,  in  rcepect  of  years ; 
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Or  eiae  it  itood  upon  the  clioice  of  friendi ; 
Or,  if  there  were  ■  lympathy  of  choice, 
War,  death,  or  aickneii  did  lay  lie^e  to  it." — 

sajB  Shakespeare,  when  be  epitomiiea  tha 
content  of  nhnt  ib  now  oalled  light  litera- 

Thia  aolliaioi),  however,  ia  a  proper 
Bubjeot  for  Art  onlj  when  both  elemente 
have  validitj  in  the  public  consoionaaeBa. 
Hence,  only  in  modem  times,  aod  tbeo 
xtnlj  in  oertaiD  looalitiei.* 

Again,  it  ia  a  proper  eubjeot  for  Art  only 
when  both  p&rtieB  attaoh  this  validity  to 
both  elemeots.  For  if  this  iB  not  the  oaae, 
then  the  collision  admits  of  no  Bolation 
except  an  external  one,  i.  e.  through  a 
deut  ex  maefiina  u  to  the  party  denying 
this  validity,  and  tbia  is  in  Tiolation  of  the 
great  principle  that  Art  Ib  the  Manifesta- 
tion of  self-conscious  intelligence  to  man.t 

Perhaps  the  extreme  modification  of 
tbia  collisioa  presents  itself  nnder  the  fol- 
lowing form  :  Society  promalgates  its  edict, 
based  upon  the  necessity  of  its  own  exist- 
ence, that  man  ahall  not  be  a  fnther  until 
be  oan  protect,  maintain  and  educate  hia 
oSiipring,  i.  e.  guarantee  to  it  a  rational 

■  I  apprehend  that  a  true  American,  bom 
in  the  free  West — free  in  the  lense  that  every 
man  ia  niaater  over  hia  phyaLcal  neceaaities, 
and  not  their  atave — flnda  Art  of  thia  liind  a 
foreign  aflair.  Not  beeaaae  he  ia  illiterate — 
the  Diual  aolutloo  aaaigoed  for  bfa  want  of  ap- 
preciation— but  simply  l>ecauae  the  content  ia 
toifnw  10  him.  What  la  a  social  inequality  to 
him  that  he  should  snivel  with  Arthur  or 
Harry  beuauie  they  could  not  marry  the  girls 
they  loved  ?  He  hai  no  peraonal  experienca 
in  common  with  Arthur  or  Harry.  If  hia  pa- 
rents oppose  Ilia  marria^  because  Sally  is  too 
poor,  he  takes  her  and  sings : 
'>  In  Uoak  Sub  !■  rleh  mna^  to  gin  ns  •Us&nt," 


Slates  Senator,  and  her  mother  in  coneequentre 
deadly  opposed  to  the  match,  he  quietly  works 
hia  way  into  the  legislature  of  hia  blate,  de- 
feats the  old  man  for  the  Senate  and  aaka  the 
old  lady  how  ihe  would  like  to  be  his  motlier- 
In-law,  now.  For  he  ia  a  free  American  citi- 
teu.  containing,  by  virtue  of  hia  birlb,  all  the 
social  poaaibilities  between  the  gallows  and  the 
presidential  chair.  Social  requirements  can 
have  no  validity  In  hia  presence,  in  the  aenae 
that  he  ahould  regard  them  as  insurmountable 
obataclea  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  ra- 
tional purpose. 

t  This  is  the  princi|>le  of  free  art  at  recog- 
nlced  in  all  at  its  aigniflcance  by  thakespeare. 
It  ia  based  upon  the  final  assumption  of  abso- 


esistenoe.  But  Tfatwre  declares  tbat  lit 
shall  be  a  father  when  be  can  propigsta 
bis  apeeiea>  Now,  the  period  when  the  in- 
dividual may  comply  with  both  at  tli«n 
behests  does  not  coincide  with  the  period 
when  he  can  comply  with  either ;  far  tht 
command  of  Nature  may  be  fulGUed  on  hii 
part  aev eral  years  earlier  than  that  of  So- 
ciety, and  during  all  this  time  we  have  Na- 
ture urging  and  Society  disauadiuf;  and 
prohibiting  the  individual  from  falEllini 
the  peculiar  deatiny  of  hia  individualiij— 
its  annihilation  in  the  generic  act.  Tlui 
eventuatea  in  what  might  be  called  tbe 
"  Negative  Family" — a  generic  reUtiaa  of 
the  aexea  utterly  devoid  of  all  positiT«  tt 
rational  elementa> 

As  a  ooncomitant,  and  sharing  with  tt 
a  common  origin,  is  that  peculiar  social 
phenomenon  which  we  witneaa  in  "  Aae^ 
hach'a  cellar,"  where  it  appears  we  have 
arrived  in  happy  time — to  find  oar  hero 
joining  in  the  chorua, 

"  We  are  as  happy  as  caanibals. 

Nay,  as  five  hundred  hog»i" 

or,  if  not  our  hero,  Mephisto  for  him  (ioi 
you  will  notice  that  Faust  aaya  only,  "Goud 
evening,  gentlemen,"  and  *'  I  aboald  like  U 
leave  now,"  during  this  whole  scene],  the 
very  leader  of  the  crowd  in  wit,  song,  ind 
wine.  Nay,  as  to  the  latter,  he  cannot  re- 
frain from  giving  them  a  little  touch  of  tui 
chemical  science,  which  can  dispense  with 
the  old  grape-wine  prooesa,  and  atill  gin 
perfect  satisfaction  to  hia  customers— k 
fact  of  some  importance,  one  would  asp- 
pose,  to  the  landlord.     And  thus  it  would 

late  self-determination  for  the  Individ asl. 
Macbeth  apurna  and  demands  lojalty  at  Uw 
aame  time.  What  wonder,  then,  that  it  cooMa 
home  on  the  sword  of  UacJutT? 

Hamlet  arms  Doubt ;  and  Accident,  0« 
proper  person  of  Doubt,  alaya  Poionius  sod 
tliua  arma  Laertes  against  Hamlet,  who  rttnrat 
Laertes  his  own  by  AcciJait. 

Rumeo  loves,  he  knows  not  whom,  and  dies, 
he  knows  not  why;  while  Juliet — 

"  do  Hk  hi*  SUM  ^^  hi  b*  manlal. 
Hi  cimT>  ii  Uka  to  bi  IB]'  mddlna  ImL" 

The  Moor  of  Venice  violates  the  leatiic 
conditions  of  race  through  phj'sica I  coun{tt: 
"  She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  psned," 
and  moral  cowardice  destroya  both  him  ixi 
Desdemona. 

Compare  with  these  the  works  at  Caldnta 
and  the  contrast  will  render  apparent  wbst 
logic  has  but  indicated. 
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appear  thnt  our  hflro  it  not  left  to  trait 
entiTBly  to  the  qnalft;  of  his  cloth  for 
the  prftotical  wherewithal.  But  the  little 
"Peuer-luft,"  whioh  one  would  at  first 
have  been  inclined  to  interpret  Fame,  re- 
solves itself  into  "  fits -witter,"  or  rather 
the  art  to  make  this — to  work  the  miracle  of 
the  WoddiDg-feastiitQaUleeoD  tbeprinci' 
pies  of  natural  eoienoe. 


There  is  one  thing,  dear  friend,  in  the 
character  of  Faust,  to  which  I  have  not 
called  70ar  attentiOD  heretofore,  and  that 
is,  the  age  of  the  man  and  the  praoti- 
cal  iDCODTenieDce  he  may  experience  there- 
from in  his  new  oareer. 


be  would  find  it,  no  doabt,  convenient  to 
decrease  the  one  and  increase  the  other. 
For  in  this  new  career,  the  strength  and 
nnmber  of  his  desires  are  an  essential  ele- 
ment, especially  when  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  ample  means  for  their  gratification. 
As  regards  external  appearance,  that  can 
be  readily  maoaged  by  a  judicioos  use  of 
cosmetics,  the  tailor's  art  and  kindred  appli- 
ances. But  ihe  physical  desires,  the  sex- 
ual possioiiB,  for  example,  require  youth  to 
yield  full  fruition.  Proper  culture,  how- 
ever, not  to  mention  aphrodisiacs,  will  do 
.  much,  eveu  in  this  direction.  The  modes 
for  this  are  two,  but  for  practical  purposes 
only  one;  and  although  not  exactly  to  our 
taste  at  first,  still,  since  there  is  no  other 
alternative  presented,  we  must  to  the 
"  Witches'  Kitchen,"  named  the  "Negative 
Family,"  if  I  remember  correctly,  in  a  for- 
mer tetter.  The  popnlar  name  for  this  is 
somewhat  different,  but  since  I  have  given 
the  genesis  of  the  thiog  in  the  letter  re- 
ferred to,  1  may  be  permitted  to  omit  the 
more  definite  designation,  for 


If,  however,  yon  should  find  any  difficul- 
ty in  discovering  what  is  meant  b;  the 
Witches'  Kitchen,  and  where  to  find  it,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  disregard  the  name 
and  pay  attention  to  what  transpires. 

First,  the  servants,  employed,  as  the  poet 


assures  ns,  in  stirring  a  very  strange  dish, 
Beggar's  Broth— a  kind  of  broth,  perhaps, 
not  so  well  calcalated  to  feed  as  to  make 
begi;ars.  Yuu  will  alio  perceive  the  strong 
propensity  to  gambling  which  possesses 
these  creatures.  Next,  observe  the  ecitacy 
of  Faust  over  the  image  of  a  woman  whioh 
he  sees  in  a  mirror — with  this  strange  pe- 
culiarity : 

**Alas !  if  I  do  not  remain  upon  this  spot, 
if  I  dare  to  approach  nearer,  tbeu  1  can 
only  see  her  as  in  a  mist!"  Mo  doubt  this 
beauty  will  not  bear  close  inepeetion  !  Still 
it  is  very  beautiful !  *'  Is  it  passible  7  Is 
woman  so  beautiful?  Must  1  see  in  this 
moulded  form  the  very  comprehension  of 
all  that  is  in  heaven  ?  And  such  an  object 
is  found  upon  this  earth  ?" 

Of  course  it  is,  and  quite  attainable,  too, 
says  Mephisto.  But  above  all,  pay  atten> 
tion  to  the  scene  between  Mephisto  and  the 
wil«h  herself,  not  omitting  the  mode  in 
which  he  identifies  himself  as  belonging  to 
the  nobility.  This  latter  is  based  upon  a 
satirical  saying  quite  current  in  Oermany, 
bnt  which  will  oot  bear  translation. 

By  paying  attention  to  these  things,  in- 
stead of  to  the  name  by  which  the  poet 
calls  the  place,  you  will  readily  detect  tha 
original. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  soene  without  call- 
ing your  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
a  poet  treats  his  theme.  The  scene  just 
examined  may,  at  first  glance,  appear  to 
fiow  less  freely  or  necessarily  from  the  con- 
tent, the  idea  of  the  work,  even  for  those 
Who  can  recognise  the  negativity  of  the 
conclusions  of  Faust,  and  traoe  (hat  nega- 
tivity throuKh  tbe  various  forms  in  which  it 
presents  itself  in  society.  And  yet,  aside 
from  this  logical  necessity,  there  is  another, 
a  physico-psycholojical  necessity  for  this 
scene,  contained  in  the  theme,  thus  : 

"  So,  then,  I  have  studied  Philosophy, 
Jurisprudence  and  Medicine, 
And,  wliai  Is  woree,  Theology, 
Tliorougiily,  but,  alas,  in  vain.'* 

Who  says  this— a  young  man  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five?  If  so,  what  signiScanoe 
can  there  be  attached  to  bis  words  ?  What 
could  be  be  expected  to  know  of  such  sub- 
jeets  at  that  age  ?    Bub  mark  : 
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"Am  oUled  M*f;Iiter,  nny,  LL.D., 
And  for  leo  yean  am  busily 

Engaued  tu  lead  IhrouKh  (en  and  cloie 
My  trusling  pupils  by  the  noie." 

Tou  will  see,  my  friend,  what  ita  esBen- 
tlal  element  tba  age  of  Fauat  i«,  to  give 
weight  to  bis  concIu»ioD8.  Without  this, 
the  whole  would  sink  into  utter  absurdit;. 
But  now  comes  the  question:  how  is  thia 
LL.D.,  hoarv  with  studj,  professor  in  the 
uniTersit;  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  enter 
iato  a  conQJot  with  the  family,  so  neceesa- 
lilj  contnincd  in  his  oODTiction  ?  The  les- 
sons tau)(ht  and  sppliauoes  furnished  in  the 
Witches'  Kitchen  are  the  poet's  answer  to 
this  question.  Of,  these,  advantage  has 
been  taken,  and  such  benefits  reaped,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  soeue  we  are  assured, 
upoD  the  very  best  autharitj,  that  he  is 
nowinaconditioD  to  "see  a  Helen  id  every 
woman."  The  means  used,  it  is  tnffioient 
to  know,  were  produced  under  the  special 
directions  of  the  devil,  although  the  devil 
himself  could  not  make  tbem,  mad  were 
tbereforo  quite  natural. 

We  are  now  prepared,  my  friend,  to  wit- 
ness the  results  of  the  elements  and  powers 
BO  carefully  elaborated  hy  the  poet.  In  or- 
der to  do  90,  however,  with  satisfaetion,  it 
may  he  necessary  to  recall,  in  their  simplest 
logical  forms,  the  agents  involved.  On  the 
one  side,  therefore,  we  have  the  family  re- 
lation, with  its  natural  and  rational  mo< 
ments,  and,  on  the  other,  the  oooviotioa 
that  this  relation  has  do  validity  as  against 
the  individual  desires  and  conclusions  of 
maD.  Imbued  with  and  swayed  by  the  lat- 
ter, we  have  Faust,  a  man  prepared  "to  see 
a  Helen  in  every  woman  ;"  as  the  simple 
bearer  of  the  former  in  its  potential  perfeo- 
tiOD,  a  young  woman — "not  so  poor  but 
that  she  enjoys  the  respect  of  her  neigh- 
bors, nor  yet  so  rich  that  she  may  defy  their 
opinion."  Forunder  these  social  conditioDS, 
if  anywhere,  that  which  the  Germans  oall 
"Sille,"  and  the  aneients  called  "Elhica," 
and  what  we,  with  our  usual  obliquity  of 
expression,  call  "  public  morals,"  must  be 
■OBght.    This  yODOg  woman,  olad  in  parity 


and  faith,  is  met  at  the  temple  of  the  liv- 
ing Ood — at  once  the  primary  aonrceand 
the  atill  existing  refuge  of  the  sacredseM 
of  the  family -relation.  The  severely  real- 
istic character  of  Gretchen,  therefore,  it 
determined  bj  the  theme;  and  the  scene 
where  sbe  relates  her  daily  occupation  of 
oooking,  washing,  sweeping,  Ac,  beeidei 
tbe  ecqaisite  motive  which  the  poet  em- 
ploys  to  transSgure  its  proaaic  oommcD- 
place,  ought  not  to  be  wanting.  While 
this  gives  the  poteotial,  the  real  side  of  ih« 
family-relatioD  mast  be  presented.  Tbii  ii 
supplied  by  the  family  of  which  Gretchen 
is  a  member.  If  we  desire  to  detemioe 
further  the  elements  of  the  latter,  it  is 
necessary  only  to  reflect  upon  the  peculiar 
mediation  involved  in  the  relation.*    From 

*  The  individual  is  bom.  His  existence  de- 
pend! upon  the  constant  victory  of  hit  indivtd. 
ualicy  over  every  oppoatug  individuality,  psr- 
ticulsricy,  or  prnceas.  lo  this  he  owei  ))l> 
eximence,  both  prior  and  subsequent  to  hli 
birth.  And  yet  the  existence  of  that  inriividasl 
is  dependent  in  ita  origin  upon  the  caneelliag 
of  individualil;  in  the  gencTic  act.  The  af- 
flrmsCive  solution  of  this  contradiction  rats 
with  the  Family. 

Let  us  watch  the  process  for  a  moment 
Take  a  young  man  of  twenty  or  twenty  flie— 
one  who  paj-s  his  way,  i.  e.  makes  himself 
valid  in  the  material,  social,  and  politicsl  rels- 
tions  of  llle.  He  depends  upon  himself,  hstno 
wife  or  child,  pays  what  he  owes,  and  esnu 
what  he  eats.  His  success  depends  upon  "look. 
ing  out  for  number  one" — his  own  individual- 
it;  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  hisexeniwi. 
But  see,  he  has  looked  into  that  woman's  eyes, 
and  now,  lol  with  a  peculiar  gTatifl<stion,  he 
pays  for  her  subsistence  also  I  &he  nu  nodt- 
iag  to  him — he  owed  her  nothing — and  yet  the 
delight  of  his  hre  seems  to  be  to  tabor  esrly 
and  late  to  provide  for  her.  Her  garb  is  hii 
delight,  her  food  his  enjoyment;  for  he  ii  so 
longer  a  mere  roan,  but  a  husband  ;  no  lonftei 
a  mere  individual,  but  a  rational  someirbst, 
whose  indlriduality  reaches  t>eyond  hisi- 
self,  and  finds  itself  in  another.  Nor  doe* 
it  Slop  here  ;  the  two  become  three,  (Ire,  ten. 
And  this  individuality,  which  was  centered  in 
and  upon  itself,  had  itself  for  its  sole  end  inl 
aim,  has  lost  Jtself,  and  stands  the  hutbsnd  of 
a  wife  and  the  father  of  a  family.  It  enjoyi 
Itsell  no  longer,  gave  through  this  assemblsce 
of  individualities;  it  exists  for  them.  AgsiD, 
if  we  look  upon  this  assemblage,  we  find  s  kin- 
drel  process:  the  individuality  of  each  mm- 
berii  modified  by  the  relation  which  ltsu<Itiu 
to  all  the  rest.  The  brother  is  the  lover  of  ibe 
sisItT,  her  champion  and  protector,  if  the  fstlwr 
fsil.  This  prepares  them  for  the  kindly  ^lasn 
of  strangers,  4c.,  and  the  process  begins  soew. 
Thus  sn  sfflrmative  solution  is  wmiight  oit. 
or,  what  ti  ilie  same  thing,  the  contradktioo 
has  an  afilrmatlve  result — ttie  perpelual'M  sf 
the  ITamily  and,  through  it,  of  the  Race. 
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tbii  it  woald  appear  tbat  the  ess^ntiitl  cle- 
meota  of  that  mediation  are  presented  in 
the  mother,  the  eon,  and  tbe  dfiughter, 
aniting  at  once  tbe  bigbest  possible  degree 
of  potentiality  with  the  reality  of  fact.  For 
the  ROD  ia  brother  and  father,  the  daughter 
is  sister  and  mother,  nod  tbe  mother  be- 
aomea  grandmother. 

From  these  elemanta,  thus  determined  aa 
to  number,  oharacter,  and  Booial  position, 
the  scenes  Sow  with  logical  necessity  to  tbe 
final  solution — the  destruction  of  tbe  Fam- 
ily. 

These  evolutions  ore  so  simple,  and  tbeir 
logical  import  ia  so  genetalij  understood, 
tbat  it  is  not  oeoesaary  to  dwell  upon  them 
in  detail,  Tbe  only  point  which  migbt, 
perhaps,  require  atteotioo  is  the  artistic 
side — the  true  nature  of  the  ooUigion  pre- 
sented and  tbe  mode  of  its  solution.  Tbat 
the  family  relation  is  impossible  under  the 
conviction  of  Faust,  or  that  an  existing 
family  should  be  destroyed  (the  mother 
poisoned,  the  child  drowned,  the  brotber 
■lain  and  tbe  sister  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Qod  as  the  self-acknowl edged 
antbor,  eanaej  or  whatever  name  you  may 
give  to  the  connection  which  she  had  with 
these  efTeots),  by  a  man's  giving  practical 
effeot  to  the  convictions  of  Faust,  is  ac- 
kuDwledged  and  realised  by  the  general 
cooBcionsness  of  the  age,  as  ia  abundantly 
proved  by  the  elTect  which  tbe  part  of  the 
work  under  oonsideration  has  produced. 
Bat  the  nature  of  the  oollision  presented, 
and  tbe  artistic  ohoraoter  of  the  solution, 
have  given  rise  to  some  doubt.  It  may, 
therefore,  he  well,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
letter,  to  reoall  to  your  mind  some  of  tbe 
facts  and  principles  formerly  alluded  to, 
whicb,  in  my  opinion,  are  well  calcutaled 
to  remove  whatever  difficulty  may  have 
arisen  on  tbis  point. 

If  my  memory  serves  me,  1  called  your 
attention,  in  a  former  letter,  to  tbe  ool- 
lieioDs  inherent  in  the  family  relation  and 
also  to  the  ooDditiona  under  which  they 
might  beused  for  artistic  purposes,  namely, 
that  both  parties  should  give  full  validity  to 
both  elements  of  the  collision.  Now,  if  from 
great  familiarity  with  the  themes  derived 
from  this  sooroe  we  regard  the  part  of  the 
work  nuder  consideration    as  preaeuting 


one  of  tbftae  collisions,  then  we  meet  with 
difficulty  as  regards  tbe  solution  or  rather 
want  of  solution.  For  the  deatructioo  of 
tbe  family  and  tbe  preservation  of  tbe  de- 
stroyer will  hardly  pasa  for  a  satisfactory 
solution  either  logical  or  artistio.  To  re- 
gard tbe  poem,  however,  in  this  light, 
would  be  our  own  act  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  one  of  our  own  orention.  For 
this  would  be  an  attempt  to  make  rather 
than  to  read  tbe  poem.  And  whatever 
merit  or  demerit  might  attend  tbe  under- 
takiog,  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  attribute 
either  tbe  one  or  the  other  to  the  author 
of  Faust.  For,  in  this  poem  we  have  for 
our  theme  "Tbe  self-consciooa  iotelligence 
in  coDfiiot  witb  itself— with  its  entire  con- 
tent." Not  the  oontent  with  itself,  but 
the  aelf-conacious  inteltigenoe  on  the  one 
side  and  its  oontent  on  the  other.  Included 
within  this  oontent  we  have  tbe  Institution 
of  the  family.  Hence,  the  collision  pre- 
sented is  one  not  inherent  in  this  institu- 
tion, (for  that  involves  as  its  presupposition 
the  valid  existence  thereof,)  but  between 
the  family  and  its  negation.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  an  independent  but  a  subordinate 
oollision.  The  Family  ia  a  part  of  the 
oontent  of  self-conscious  intelligence  [see 
Analysis,  in  letter  ii.,  p.  181,  vol.  1.,  Jour. 
Spec.  Phil.— Ed.3  end  as  such  a  part,  it  is 
drawn  into  tbe  conflict  posited  between 
that  intelligence  and  its  cootent  in  the 
proposition  :  "  Man  cannot  know  Truth." 
Bat  since  it  is  only  a  part  of  this  content, 
the  co[iflict  is  not  exhausted  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Family,  any  more  than  it  wa* 
exhausted  at  the  end  of  tbe  subjective  col- 
lieion  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
the  rational  avocation  of  Fauat  and  deliv- 
ered bim  over  to  the  guidance  of  the  Un- 
derstanding and  its  finite  alms — sensual 
indulgence.  Hence,  no  solution  is  pre- 
aented  or  as  yet  possible,  and  thoae  who 
regard  the  destruction  of  tbe  Family  oa 
the  solution  of  the  collision  presented,  and 
thus  substitute  one  of  the  moments  [foo- 
tora]  for  tba  totality,  ought  not  to  wonder 
if  tbey  find  In  tbe  end,  that  after  all  tbe 
poem  bos  no  further  unity  than  what  it  de- 
rives from  the  art  of  the  bookbinder,  and 
that  its  solution  is  very  inartistio  and  im- 
moral.   Nothing  is  more  natural  than  such 
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n  aonolujjon."  Aa  the  reaalt  of  the  snbject- 
iTB  collision  we  had  the  ooDclueion  ;  that 
if  roao  OADUOt  know  truth  b«  aan  enjoy 
aeustial  pleasure.  Taking  this  for  the 
priDoipIe  of  our  action,  we  eotered  the 
world  of  reality,  and  lo.'  it  orambtes  under 

*  The  onlj  point  to  be  remembered  in  thii 
connection  bj  yoa  and  me  is  this  ;  that  in  all 
critical  labors — this  humble  attem(it  not  ex- 
cepted—there  may  be  observed  lo  eiisl  some 
all  gilt  analogy  to  the  vnrksofthe  taxidermist . 
Not  merely  bMause  the  operation  in  either  case 
Alls  the  external  Form  of  the  giTcn  subject 
with  such  substance  as  he  may  tiaie  at  hand, 
stubble,  chaff,  or  bran,  but  especially  because 
the  object  and  purpose  of  their  respective  la- 
bors is  nearly  the  same,  namely,  to  assist  the 
appreciation  of  the  beautilul,  in  Art  or  Ma- 
ture. And  that  u  the  one  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  present  yoo  with  a  gpeoimen  of  a 
bird  of  Faiadiae  with  necic,   winga,  and  tail 


our  feet.  We  clasp  the  beaatiful,  pore, 
and  aonfiding  girl,  bat  aa  all  rational  end 
is  i)^nored,  our  embrace  is  death.  Not 
life.not  perpetuity  of  the  race,  bat  dtath— 
blank  nothingneaa;  the  eonclaaion  reads: 
"  If  man  cannot  know  truth,  then  he  eaa- 
DOt  exist  F  " 

renjored,  simply,  perhaps,  because  Iw  fmiBd 
it  inconvenient  to  fill  them  with  his  stubble,  so 
you  should  refuse  to  accept  as  b  fair  apetamta 
the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  other  if  tbe  mb- 
Ject  treated  bears  traces  of  mutilation.  But 
abore  all,  as  any  seHcius  attempt  to  make  yon 
believe  that  the  headless  and  winRlew  sped- 
men  was  complete  ai  Nature  prod  need  11. 
would  only  eicite  your  derision,  still  more 
should  the  dogmatic  assertiona  of  the  critic, 
though  ever  so  pers'steot,  fail  to  mar  your 
appreciation  of  a  great  work  of  art,  but  simply 
serve  aa  "  ear  marks  "  by  which  yoo  difccm 
hia  own  quality. 


GOETHE'S  SOCIAL  ROMANCES. 

[Tnnriatitfl  (mm  tha  Oamm  of  Carl  Roasiktauits,  by  Ton  Oivii 


Thecharacter  of  Wilholm  Meister  formed 
in  Goethe's  mind  the  reaction  to  Faust. 
Fauat  is  the  revolutionary  apirit,  breaking 
abaolutelj  with  the  actual  world,  and  with- 
drawing ever  more  and  more  into  himaelf, 
in  order  to  subject  tbe  world  to  himself 
from  the  rally ing-point  of  hia  idea.  From 
the  beginning,  he  carries  within  him,  in 
tbe  infinitude  of  hia  apirit,  the  tragic  cer- 
tainty that  no  aalvation  can  come  to  him 
from  without;  that  be  oan  And  nothing  out- 
side of  himaelf,  capable  of  affording  him 
any  absoluts  satisfaction.  With  auch  per- 
•istence  does  he  ever  pasa  from  conception 
to  reality,  that  he  will  not  even  aocept  tbe 
ground  and  basis  for  hia  activity  aa  al- 
ready existing  for  him,  but  is  resolved  on 

oreating  them  for  himself.  He  will  wrest  shoulders  of  the  figure  of  Wilbeln. 
the  land  from  the  sea,  in  order  that  it  mnj  Werther,  with  hie  enthuaiastio  love  of  Ks- 
be  entirely  the  product  of  spirit,  and  upon      ture,  and  of  purity  and   atrenglh  of  fe(I- 


pBuat  has,  and,  therefore,  does  not  act,  bnl 
tries  to  asaimilate  every  element  with  wbick 
he  oomea  in  contact.  This  infusion  of  oeir 
circumstances,  new  accomplishments,  dbw 
insights,  this  self-culture  ia  his  aciioo. 
£very  new  love,  whose  passion  seiies  hia, 
seems  to  him  the  moat  real  of  all.  EvetJ 
new  circle  of  men  into  which  be  enters, 
appears  to  him  tbe  society  best  adapted 
for  him.  Thus  be  passes  from  errorto  iba 
detection  of  it,  and  thence,  enriched  by 
his  new  experience,  to  fresh  error.  By 
giving  himself  up,  however,  to  everything 
external,  he  gains  by  appropriaiieg  it, 
more  and  more  of  harmony  and  power. 

lu  Werther,  at  all  events,  there  ia  a  so- 
oial  Faust  of  the  romance  style,  on  tbs 


thia  soil  defiantly  extorted  from  Nature  by 
the  power  of  will,  he  desires  to  stand  with 
a  free  people. 

Altogether  different  ia  Wilhelm  Meiater. 
His  is  a  pliant  nature,  suacepllble,  and 
therefore  also  covetous  of  culture  lo  all  di- 
rections. Everything  charms  him,  and 
everything  satiafies  bim  for  tbe  moment. 
He  has  no  clear  idea  of  himself  at  all,  as 


crushed  to  death  bj  tbeoonMdio- 
tion  in  which  his  heart  stood  to  a  cold, 
culture- fevered,  unnatural  societv,  and  ilia 
contradiction  between  bia  passion  and  ike 
sscrednesa  of  tbe  law.  He  bad  not  reaehoi 
the  elasticity  and  pliability  of  Wilhelaj 
neither  had  he  the  Titanic  force  of  Faos^ 
which,  in  its  lyric  fire,  eonscionsly  sia 
worlds  after  worlds  gink  into  ashes,  sad 
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7e(  iD»intained  itself.    Ilia  lot  waa  bat  the 
pftuive  one  of  deitrnation. 

We  hftve  deBiffoated  the  thne  romsnoeB — 
fVU/ielm  Meiiter't  Apprtnlicahip,  The 
EUelive  AffiniCiet,  aod  Wiilieim  MeUla't 
Journtymanihip — as  social  TOmaooea,  and 
we  mast  justify  oareelTsa  in  the  use  of  this 
term.  We  designate  them  so  on  account 
of  their  tendency.  The  ordinaTj  norel- 
reader  occupies  himself  with  the  historioal 
natter.  The  contrasts  of  the  chnrscters, 
the  iDterweaving  or  the  ndventuTCs,  munop- 
oliie  his  atteniion.  This  ig  the  way  in 
which  the  tboasands  read  who  form  the 
public  of  the  circulating  libraries,  and  it  is 
very  charaoteristia  that  we  Qermaos  have 
inventrd  the  extraordinary  pleonasm,  whioh 
wa  find  in  no  other  language  whatever,  of 
csUing  the  romanoe  plainly  a  reading-book 
(Lesebaoh).  When  any  one  asks  na  to  lend 
him  something  to  read,  he  msana  of  course 
only  a  reading  book,  that  is,  a  romanoe. 
A  higher  class  of  readers  gets  beyond  the 
material  occupation  of  the  imagination 
with  the  external  mnltiplicitj  of  oocur- 
renoes,  and  throws  itself  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  the  form.  They  admire  in 
Goethe's  romances  the  simplicity  of  the 
repreaentatioDB,  the  art  displayed  in  the 
grouping,  the  clearness  of  the  outlines,  the 
porapioulty  and  pleasantness  of  the  Ian* 
guage,  the  creation  of  a  new  prose.  Bot 
one  step  farther  must  be  taken.  Readers 
must  penetrate  down  to  a  conaeption  of 
the  Bobjeot,  and  try  to  grasp  the  idea, 
wbicb,  working  from  within,  governs  the 
characters  and  fortanes  in  these  romanoes. 
This  idea  we  oall  social.  This  foreign 
word,  whioh  hae  tieoome  naturalised  among 
ua,  comprehends  the  meaning  of  two  Qer- 
mao  words,  Gaelligkeit  (sociality)  and 
GeMlUAafllichkeil  (sooj ability).  The  so- 
cial is  the  tendency  of  man  to  bold  com- 
munion with  his  fellows ;  the  sociable  is 
the  mode  and  method  of  the  social  connec- 
tion. At  the  present  day,  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  is  done  by  the  use  of  the  word 
todal.  A  larEC  number  of  balf-ednoated 
writers  and  uoQedged  talkers  think  they 
have  said  something  fnll  of  import  and  in- 
telligenoe,  when  ihey  succeed  in  introduc- 
ing this  word  social.  It  is  iust  now  the 
fashionable  term  in  newspaper- offices  and 
drawing-rooms. 


On  closer  inspection,  the  social  el- 
ement is  nothing  more  than  what  need 
formerly  to  be  called  civil  society,  hav- 
ing the  family  for  its  subordinate  con- 
dition) and  the  state  proper  for  its  superior 
one,  and  making  its  main  element  consist 
in  the  prodootion  of  divers  forms  of  econ- 
omy, of  class  differences,  of  scholastic 
and  edacational  institutions,  and  of  police. 
The  police  has  no  doubt  fallen  into  great 
disrepute  among  our  jonrnaliets,  because 
as  censorship  it  often  comes  into  conflict 
with  the  free  activity  of  the  spirit;  not- 
withstanding, if  we  look  at  its  intrinsic 
value,  the  polios,  as  the  systematizing  of 
all  those  institutions  wbioh  have  in  view 
the  well-being  of  society,  is  by  no  means 
so  despieablo.  Its  disngreeable  traits  ap- 
pear only,  when  it  comes  as  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  to  prevent  civil  society  from  pass- 
ing over  into  the  higher  form  of  a  rational 
state,  which  acknowledges  freedom  itself 
as  its  essential  condition.  Goethe's  soaial 
world  takes  no  account  whatever  of  church 
or  state ;  it  forswears  the  lawyers  eveO} 
and  retains  only  the  police,  with  which  it 
cannot  dispense.  He  shows  the  seme  con- 
sistenoy  that  we  find  in  our  social  theories 
of  that  day,  wbioh  also  develop,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  system  of  wants  and  of  economy, 
on  the  other,  a  system  of  police  regula- 
tions, but  no  system  of  laws  as  its  medi- 
um. In  1838]  when  in  an  essay  upon  Lnd- 
wig  Tieok  and  the  Romantic  School,  I  ex- 
pressed  myself  for  the  first  time  with  con- 
sidsrabte  freedom  upon  the  importance  of 
the  JoumeyTiMTuhiptot  the  question  of  so- 
cialism, this  was  explained  by  Laube  in  the 
third  volame  of  bis  German  Literature  a« 
philosophical  white-washing  and  extrava- 
gant admiration  of  the  poet.  Laube  con- 
sidered the  Journeymanihip  an  icy  produot 
of  senile  weakness,  lacking  that  pathologi- 
cal interest  and  that  passion  whioh  are  es- 
sential to  the  very  constitution  of  a  ro- 
mance. Goethe,  he  thought,  had  simply 
packed  together  in  it  a  number  of  short 
stories,  pretty  sentences,  and  wise  remarks. 
I  do  not  tbink  thnt  at  present  any  one 
pronounces  such  perversions  of  judgment 
upon  it ;  and  when  one  has  before  him  such 
aperfUt  as  that  of  Earl  Urun,  when  one 
hears  that  George  Sand  and  Bettioa  are 
preparing  to  write  precisely  on  tbe^i,ociaI 
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element  of  (hia  TOronnoe,  be  surelj  cannot 
doubt  thftC  the  rippreointioii  of  the  ideal 
cODteot  holds  its  iraj  unintdrraptedly  la 
apita  of  all  eeaihetie  prejudicea. 

The  practicnl  problem  of  Qoethe'a  ro- 
manaes  we  can  atate  in  general  terma  only 
thaa  far,  that  they  attempt  to  exhibit  the 
Emancipation  of  Indlvidualitr.  This  the; 
do  in  three  different  vaja.  Firat,  with  re- 
lation to  the  Datura!  capabilities  in  whioh 
oar  Vocation  haa  ita  aouroe ;  aecond,  with 
relation  to  Iotc,  whioh  reaulta  in  Marriage; 
third,  with  relation  toPropertj,  upon  which 
depend  our  poaition  in  the  world,  our 
means  of  culture,  oar  ohjectiye  interaction 
with  others,  our  substantinl  meana  of  in* 
grooving  with  the  general  machinery  of  the 
world. 

This  educational  problem  is  one  whioh 
oould  not  posaibl;  have  been  proposed  ex- 
cept through  the  principle  whioh  gorerni 
the  modern  world—the  principle  of  free 
eubjectiTitj  which  began  in  the  German 
Reformation  to  metamorphoae  the  ohurah, 
and  in  the  French  ReTolution  to  metamor- 
phoae the  state.  The  French  hare  the 
reformation  of  their  religions  conaoious- 
Deas  atill  in  the  future;  that  of  oura  ia,  in 
all  easentinl  points,  behind  na.  In  the  ex- 
ternal outlines  of  political  formalism  the 
French  are  farther  advanced.  But  ainoe 
the  religious  element  ia  the  deeper  and 
more  oomprehensiTe,  the  coarse  of  hiatorj 
with  ns  must  be  verj  different  from  what 
it  ia  in  France.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  farther 
from  the  truth  than  the  notion  that  we 
OennanH,  in  order  to  be  able  to  progreaa 
politicallj,  muat  neoeaaarilj  repeat  all  the 
phases  of  the  French  Revolution  from  1789 
downwards.  Manj  of  us  have  become  ao 
engrossed  with  the  writings  of  Thiers  and 
Miguet,  that  we  are  ansble  to  get  beyond 
those  conceptions  which  in  them  have  be- 
come rooted.  It  will  become  apparent, 
however,  that  we  Qermana  will  fioally  pro- 
duce not  merely  a  new  edition  of  the 
French  forms,  but  also  another  form  of 
ooQstitntion  from  other  materials.  The 
principle  of  aubjective  freedom  ia  to  be 
taken  not  merely  in  ita  formal  infinitude, 
as  ao  many  do  at  present ;  rather  is  it  na- 
ceaaary  that  in  order  to  verify  itself,  it 
ahoiild  realize  itself  objectively.  It  waa 
thla  concrete  realiiation  to  which  Goethe 


partioularly  directed  his  attention,  and 
which  formed  In  hfm  what  may  be  ctlltd 
hie  politiofti  atand-point.  Ordinary  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  politica  were  an  object 
of  indifferenoe,  perbapa  of  hatred  to  bin, 
whareaa  he  onltivated  aociai  politiei  with 
enthuaiasm.  He  aonceived  the  distinetiaa 
of  olaasea,  In  the  sense  nnderatood  bj  our 
century,  aa  meaning  the  distinction  of  tfae 
different  funotiona  whioh  arise  from  tbedi- 
Tision  of  labor,  and  aa  no  longer  implying 
exolusive  privilegea  of  easte. 

The  principle  of  free  snbjectivlty  bu 
completely  tranaformed  family  life  with  na. 
Internally,  family  life  baa  received  a  highn 
internality.  The  dependence  of  the  chil- 
dren opon  their  parents,  of  the  wife  upon 
the  bnaband,  aa  her  lord,  has  remained  odIt 
in  form  ;  it  haa  vaniahed  in  reality.  Tbe 
confidential  Thou  of  all  the  memben  of 
the  family  haa  become  generally  prevaleot. 
Ezternally,  howerer,  the  family  haa  sur- 
rendered ita  ezclasi*eneaa.  It  is  drawn 
into  the  development  of  art,  of  the  chnTch, 
of  the  state,  and  hw  been  obliged  to  yield 
more  and  mare  to  sympathy  with  public 
aooiality,  a  cfrcnmstance  which,  to  family 
life,  has  momentarily  been  fraught  with 
even  much  detriment,  the  clamorous  con- 
fusioD  whereof  we  muat  Look  open  merely 
B8  a  phase  of  tranaition.  The  free  choice 
of  calling  and  culture  haa  done  away  with 
the  oppreaaiveneas  of  gnilda.  The  compe- 
tition of  individuala,  howeTer,  haa  giren 
rise  to  another  evil,  the  dependence  of 
workmen  who  have  no  means  upon  tbe 
great  capitaliata  aa  cootractora.  Tbe  anb- 
jeetive  principle  aims,  with  good  reason,  at 
having  all  merely  mechanical  work  per- 
formed by  machinery.  Machines  are  oon- 
tinually  allowing  more  and  more  spirit  to 
become  free.  Even  women  can  now,  by 
their  aid,  aecu re  themselves  a  positioDot 
material  independence,  a  thing  which  for- 
merly was  imposaible.  Machinea,  in  tba 
modern  world,  are  what  alavea  were  in  tbe 
ancient.  It  is  only  relatively  and  mo- 
mentarily that  they  can  become  a  cutae; 
intrinsically  they  are  a  bleasing.  Agrical- 
tore  can  never  make  a  man  one-sided  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  msn^faelII^ 
ing  ayatem  ia  capable  of  blunting  to  eal- 
lousneaa  the  individual  workman  ;  in  like 
manner,  it  con  never  deprive  tb^  fnassei  ol 
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their  entira  means  of  sabsjatence  ao  ani)- 
deol;  aa  tbe  competition  of  manafncturera 
rendprs  each  vicissitudes  possible.  These 
experiences  impel  us  to  i*hat,  using  an  ex- 
pressioD  ffhich  haa  become  teohnicnl,  we 
call  OrgnnixfttioD  o(  Labor.  This  will 
justify  the  roasonableness  of  machines,  and 
oODtinuallj  allow  more  and  more  spirit 
to  live  to  spirit.  It  ia  preciselj  b;  tbe 
univeraal  npplication  of  machinerj  that  it 
will  annihilate  the  proletariat,  notwith- 
atanding  tbal  at  present  it  otteo  ariaea 
from  the  ioTentioD  and  iotroductioD  of 
new  machines.  Qoetbe  has  giveoattenttoD 
to  all  tbeae  relations,  and  I  am  persuaded, 
now  that  we  have  beooma  acquainted  with 
the  distress  in  Berlin,  and  among  the 
Sileaian  weavera,  that  his  picture  of  Susan- 
na's weaving-establiabmeat  in  the  moun- 
tains will  no  longer  bo  looked  upon  aa 
altogether  that  monstrosity  transgressing 
the  limits  of  all  poetrj,  which  it  was  for- 
merly held  to  be. 

Modern  life,  moreOTer,  has  become  a 
waodering  life,  and  this  oircnmatance  has 
resulted  in  giving  mnoh  greater  determ- 
inateneas  to  oar  view  of  tbe  world,  and  in 
bringing  about  a  more  peaceful  attitude  of 
nationa  toward  each  other.  Tbe  diatant 
and  dim  produces,  bj  its  very  iodeterm- 
inateness,  prejudices.  Formerly,  travelling 
was  tbe  privilege  of  individuals.  Since 
tbe  introduction  of  railways  and  steam - 
ahipa,  this  privilege  of  landed  nobility, 
wealthy  merchaota  and  artiats,  well-to-do 
stndentsj  and  of  artisans  who  make  tbeir 
work  a  golden  path,  has  vanished.  Every- 
body travels  now.  Wbole  families  become 
families  of  tourists.  Contempiation  gluts 
itaelf  with  pure  realitiea,  and  tbe  fabulous 
imagination  of  diatance  vanishes  more  and 
more  in  presence  of  de&nite  distinctness. 

The  frequently  ohildish  wonder  with  which 
former  generations  drew  their  conceptions 
of  many  tbinga  from  hearsay,  from  books 
and  from  pictures,  is  dying  out.  In  par- 
ticular, however,  natiooe  must  find  it  daily 
more  inconceivable  why  they  should  go  to 
war  with  each  other,  inasmuch  aa  by  mere 
personal  coatact  every  people  will  come  to 
form  a  juster  Judgment  of  tbe  peculiar 
condition  of  its  neighbors,  and  be  able  to 
find  more  points  of  contact  for  a  peaoeful 


settlement  of  difficulties  that  may  occur. 
No  doubt,  the  ciroumstancos  of  tbe  present 
time  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  tbia  view, 
for  it  still  looks  as  if  our  wbole  peace  were 
only  a  provisional  interval  for  the  prepti- 
ration  of  war.  Character] a tionlly  enouj^b, 
too,  we  call  our  peace  an  armed  peace,  and 
at  tbia  moment  we  are  atill  building  for- 
treaaea  in  the  East  against  Ruasia,  and  in 
tbe  West  gainst  Fntnce.  Yet,  it  may  be 
possible  that  these  master-piecea  of  archi- 
tecture, like  the  monaateriea  which  Bava- 
ria reatored,  shall  remain  only  as  monu- 
ments of  tbe  views  entertained  by  an  ear- 
lier, and,  in  this  respect,  etill  barbarous 
period,  as  the  rnina  of  the  knightly  eaatlea 
upon  our  mountaina,  or  as  the  pyramida  of 
the  Egypfian  Pharaohs.  So  powerful  is 
tbe  tendency  of  our  time  towards  uniting 
all  natiooe  in  a  common  bond  of  tme  hu- 
manity, that  we  are  bold  enough  to  atop 
tbe  oonSiot  of  oootinents  even.  In  ten 
years,  the  Isthmus  of  Suei  will  have  ceased 
to  be.  Then,  ships  from  Europe  to  the 
East  Indies  will  no  longer  have  to  sail 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  will  take 
the  route  by  theMediterranenaand  the  Red 
Sea.  Tbe  latbmns  of  Panama  too,  will  fall. 
North  and  Soulh  America  will  become 
islanda  altogether.  Ships  will  sail  direct 
from  Europe  to  China,  and  from   China  to 

But  tbe  moat  diffionlt  question  of  all  is 
that  of  property.  In  the  Apprtntictihip 
and  in  tbe  Joumtymanthip,  Uoethe  re- 
peatedly lays  stress  on  the  fact,  that  all 
Europe  is  already  taken  possession  of.  He 
has,  as  we  were  formerly  convinced,  in  big 
revolutionary  pieces,  always  directed  his 
chief  attention  to  this  problem,  and  the 
Story  of  tbe  Necklace,  in  which  he  saw  tbe 
first  symptom  of  the  most  violent  turning 
upside  down  of  all  relations,  excited  him 
to  Buoh  a  degree,  that  his  friends  almost 
thought  he  was  out  of  bis  mind.  The 
Qermanic  Conquerors  divided  among  them 
the  lands  which  they  had  won  sword  in 
band.  Landed  property  was  the  condition 
of  all  power.  Uradnally,  however,  in  op- 
position to  it,  floating  property  haa  been 
riaing  in  estimation,  fud  qow  fights  for  re* 
oogintion  with  it,  in  the  form  of  moneV) 
a*  the  universal  means  of  obtaining  prop- 
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ert7>  Among  as  PruBsians,  the  qaalifick- 
tloa  for  taking  aoj  (hare  in  the  political 
ooDcerni  of  our  countrj  still  depends  w- 
sentiallj  upon  landed  propertj.  In  France 
money  has  already  beoomn  a  conditioD. 
Thore,  in  order  to  confer  the  right  of  elect- 
ing or  of  being  elected,  a  certain  filed 
income  Is  neoewary.  The  person  irho  has 
no  property  is  eioladed  from  all  direct 
share  id  political  activity.  Inasmuch,  hov- 
eTer,a8  he  may  still  take  a  conscious  interest 
in  It,  and  may  possess  patriotism,  intellect, 
culture,  insigtit,  it  is  Tery  natural  that  in 
France  the  mind  shonld  already  be  rieing 
above  money,  and  seeking  to  advance  a  claim 
to  active  politics  under  the  title  of  onpacity. 
In  his  social  romances,  Qoetbe  has  given 
the  most  varied  directions  to  the  move- 
ments of  property,  according  validity  to 
property  simply  as  a  means  toward  the 
development  of  individiiaUty,  bat  bestow- 
ing upon  it.  In  this  significance,  empbatio 
prominence.  And  by  this  ciroamatanoe, 
among  others,  it  onn  be  shown,  that  when 
he  sketched  the  Apprenticeihip,  he  already 
bad  the  composition  of  the  Jovmeyman- 
thip  in  his  mind.  That  secret  society  of 
shrewd  men  in  the  Apprentieediip  comes 
upon  the  idea  of  buying  up  estates,  and 
laying  oat  capital  in  diS'erent  countries,  so 
that,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  o'f  all  pos- 
sessions, it  may  still  secure  an  honorable 
and  sufBcient  livelihood  to  its  members. 
{Lehrjahre,  Bk.  viii.  c.  7,  beg.)  This  idea 
of  a  society  distributed  over  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  securing  the  means  of  sub- 
sistenoe  to  all  its  members,  was  afterwards 
set  forth  by  Sealsfield  in  his  Morion  to 
the  commeroial  world.  Ooethe  endeav- 
ored to  paint  an  industrial  association, 
and  hence  his  anxiety  to  introduce  the 
artisans,  and  to  impart  to  them,  bj  means 
of  vocal  masic,  a  higher  social  culture. 
When  Goethe  drew  his  workmen's  associa- 
tion, be  had  not  before  him  any  of  those 
experiences  which  we  have  since  arrived 
at,  and  which  show  that  vocal  music  exer- 
cises a  powerful  ethical  infiuenoe  in  work- 
men's associations.  The  inspiring  themes 
of  song  raise  the  soul  to  nobler  feelings, 
and  the  unison  of  song  expands  the  bosom, 
and  makes  the  heari  of  each  individual 
feel  at  one  with  the  hearts  of  others.   Pity 


It  la  that  diseased  political  tendencies  have 
80  often  abused  the  charm  of  song,  or 
rather  that  the  police,  under  the  inflaence 
of  pitiable  prejudice,  have  spied  danger 
in  the  loftier  subjects  of  song.  UniJcr  the 
Bourbons,  not  long  before  the  revolution 
of  July,  the  workmen  were  forbidden  to 
sing  at  their  meetings  songs  which  they 
bad  composed  themselves,  full  of  moral 
impulse.  The  police  was  better  pleased  to 
see  thorn  occupying  themselves  with  drink- 
ing at  the  bar-rooms  outside  the  barriers, 
and  singing  equivocal  and  obscene  eoogs. 
But  let  us  retaru  to  literature.  Goetbe 
began  Wilhelm  Meister  in  1TT8,  and  had 
finished  the  sixth  book  In  1785,  that  is, 
before  his  visit  to  Italy.  In  oonjanction 
with  Schiller,  he  finished  the  n 
subjected  the  whole  to  a  careful  r 
as  is  shown  by  the  correspondence  of  the 
two  poets.  In  1794  the  printing  began. 
He  intended,  at  first,  to  work  oat  the  Jour- 
neymaiiihip  in  1807;  but  the  Elective  Af- 
Jinitia  pushed  itself  between.  He  did  not 
continue  it  till  1810,  and  in  1821  he  com- 
pleted it.  Ho  brought  it  out  «  second 
time,  corrected  and  enlarged,  in  1829. 


It  is  usual  to  consider  the  Elective  Affin- 
itiei  as  a  romance  having  no  further  ei>n- 
nection  with  Meviler'i  Apprenlicedtip  sod 
Journey mamhip  than  that  it  is  the  work  of 
the  same  author.  It  is  one  of  the  merit* 
of  Uuthe,  that  he  first,  In  1829,  indicated 
a  deeper  connection  between  these  compo- 
sitions, in  the  December  number  of  the 
Berlin  A-nnaU  of  Sciaitifie  Crilirimi.  In 
bringing  about  a  higher  appreciation  uf 
the  Joumeymanthip  itself,  Varnhngen  has 
been  pnrticularly  instrumental, — ^£rM,)n 
ISiZ,  br  his  collection  of  Critiques  for 
History  and  Literature,  and  in  1843,  in 
the  third  volume  of  bis  mis  cell  an  tons 
writings,  hy  an  essay  entitled:  In  Iht 
Spirit  of  the  Joumeymtn.  [A  delightfallv 
detailed  investigation  of  the  Jonmrymait- 
ship  has,  since  that  time,  been  undertaken 
by  Dr.  A.  Jung,  in  a  separate  work,  May- 
enoe,  1854.] 

Cookie 
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Let  ui,  ID  the  first  place,  sam  up  the 
rich  life  of  these  romaiiicea  in  the  abstrnct 
fonnuU,  thftt  Wilhelm  MeUter's  Appren- 
liceikip  ia  intended  to  depict  Farmntioii  ot 
Individuftlitj,  the  Elective  Affitiiliet,  the 
Development  of  Individualitj  into  Fate, 
and  the  Journeymaiuhip,  the  Victory  oyer 
Fnte  bj  reaignatioD  and  ftctivitj. 

Wilbelm  Meister  is  originally  a  mer- 
chant, thinks  himself  intended  for  on  ac- 
tor, for  an  artist,  and  at  last  finds  his 
apccial  calling  in  the  chirurgioal  art.  He 
wavers  about  for  «  long  time,  and  spends 
his  life  in  malting  continual  up-clearingi 
vith  regard  to  himself.  And  tbis  not 
only  in  bis  jadginent  concerning  bis  natu- 
ral powers,  antt  his  vocation  as  determined 
by  them,  but  even  in  love.  From  the 
warm-hearted  Mariana  ha  passes  to  the 
coquettish  Philina,  to  the  pretty  counteiis, 
to  the  hospitable  Theresa,  before  be  finds 
hia  ideal  in  Natalia.  The  idea  of  this  ro- 
mance is  that  we  should  educate  ourselves, 
in  accordance  with  the  all  sidedness  of 
human  nature  genei|illy,  to  the  beautiful, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  one-si dedneis 
of  oar  individaality,al80  to  the  nseful.  In 
the  former  relation,  it  is  through  humanity 
generally  ;  in  the  Utter,  it  is  through  s 
particular  accomplishment,  that  we  can 
become  helpful  to  others.  Naturally  every 
one  is  destined  by  his  partionlar  capabili- 
ties for  a  particular  activity,  but  in  this  ha 
is  liable  to  manifold  mistakes.  The  opin- 
ion of  others,  a  ready  adaptability,  the 
presence  of  an  example  alluring  us  to  imi- 
tutiun,  material  advantages  ofi'ering  them- 
selves to  ns,  all  these  are  motives  which 
may  deceive  us  in  regard  to  our  vocation. 
The  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  our  life 
depends  upon  this.  If  we  deceive  our- 
selves conoerniog  our  natural  capacity,  or 
do  not  cultivate  ourselves  sufficiently,  we 
ma;  eiperienoe  the  torment  of  living  a  life 
which  is  a  failure.  What  we  are  really 
capable  of,  however,  wo  learn  only  through 
our  activity.  Culture,  not  merely  in  the 
sense  of  social  polish,  affability  of  manner, 
possession  of  the  small  arts  of  oonversa- 
tion,  non-confusion  of  /  and  me, — bat  in 
the  sense  of  the  oonception  of  our  history, 
consists  mainly  in  this,  that  we  become 
what  oapaoities  we  have  received 


from  nature,  and  how  far  we  have  pro- 
ceeded in  our  cultivation  of  them;  what 
atagea  of  knowledge  and  of  volition  we 
have  behind  uB,  and  what  before  us.  Wil- 
helm, as  a  man,  continually  becoming,  but 
still  imperfect,  stands  opposed  to  a  group 
of  men  who  have  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing with  themselves,  and  who,  with 
shrewd  vital  pleasure,  endeavor  to  guide 
not  only  their  own  fates,  but  also  those  of 
other  people,  in  so  for  as  they  consider 
those  deserving  of  their  society.  The  edu- 
cational lodge,  tho  BOoiety.  composed  .of 
Jaruo,  the  Abb£,  Lothario,  and  others, 
which  hae  its  archives  in  the  mysterioas 
tower,  is  do  longer  according  to  our  taste. 
Our  love  for  publicity,  which  is  ever  more 
and  more  becoming  a  habit  with  us,  mokes 
ns  dislike  such  petty  cautions.  They  seem 
to  us  to  savor  of  the  craft  of  old  age.  Lnst 
century,  however,  np  to  the  time  of  the 
revolutiou,  things  were  otherwise.  Let  us 
remember  what  we  were  obliged  to  say  of 
the  KosicrucianB  and  IllumiaiBt>i  in  order 
to  arrive  at  on  understanding  of  the  poem 
The  MyBteria.  Tieck,  also,  in  his  Lovell, 
has  a  similar  secret  society ;  and  Ueorge 
Sand,  in  her  Contuelo,  cannot  avoid  hav- 
ing one.  The  Venetian  Canlatrict,  also, 
goes  through  an  apprenticeship,  and  mast 
pay  her  tribute  to  the  social  machinery  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  by  bein;;  incorpo- 
rated into  a  secret  society  of  mystics. 

We  onght  now  to  pass  from  iha  Appren- 
tieethip  to  the  JouTneymarukip.  Such 
seema  the  natural  way.  In  the  mind  of 
the  author,  however,  there  was  developed, 
as  an  antithesla,  the  Elective  Affiniliei, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  formed  a  further 
development.  As  far  as  style  is  ooooemed, 
ws  of  conrse  admit  the  similarity  of  the 
three  romances,  with  whiob  we  are  at  prel* 
ent  occupied.  As  regards  subject,  the 
Elective  Affinitiei,  keeping  out  of  view  its 
extent,  might  unquestionably  form  one  of 
the  novels  in  the  Jaumegmatuhip,  which 
deal  with  cases  of  moral  collision,  de- 
manding abnegation  or  travel.  That  the 
persons  who  appear  in  it  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  tbodO  whose  aoquaintance  we 
have  made  in  Meitter,  would,  in  the  eple 
width  and  extent  of  the  JoamtymanAip, 
form  no  obstacle  to  prevent  as  from  incor- 
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porating  it  in  tho  ptotore  of  the  whole. 
However,  we  must  proceed  to  a  atill  deeper 
oompreheDalon.  Id  the  Apprentieethipy 
there  is,  to  be  aa.t%  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  fate ;  ;et  it  appears  little.  1(  is 
odIj  ia  the  last  third  of  the  romance, 
when  the  lolemDitj  of  death  beKius  to  pre- 
vail, oolj  with  the  raia  of  Mariana,  the 
attempted  anioide  of  Aurelia,  the  death  of 
MigooD,  and  the  account  of  her  ominana 
birth,  that  we  trace  aomething  of  the  ne- 
oeaaarj  character  of  that  higher  working, 
which  often  aeema  to  qb  ao  strange,  ia  the 
anion  of  the  mnnj  seeminKlj  diatinct  and 
individual  occurreooea,  which  we  call  Fate. 
The  atrength  of  the  Elective  Affinitia  liea 
preoisely  in  this ;  We  meet  perfectl;  fin- 
iahed  men,  who  have  completed  their  edu- 
cation, and  henoe  turn  their  aetivitj  ont- 
wards,  to  the  kjiog  out  of  parks,  the 
aehooling  of  the  joucb  of  the  villagea,  and 
the  like.  So  very  oompIeCe  are  thej,  that 
Edward  and  Charlotte  have  already  been 
onoe  married,  fie  has  baried  a  wife,  she 
a  huaband.  Life  seems  to  proaper  them  in 
richest  ahuudance,  for  thej  have  poases- 
aions  wbioh  afford  them  competent  moans 
of  liviDg.  The  conditions  of  eziatenee 
here  are  therefore  on  the  whole  thoae 
whose  attainment  hna  been  aimed  at  in  the 
Apprenliceihip,  in  which  we  find  not  only 
Wilhelm,  but  others  also,  ensaged  In  the 
process  of  searching  and  striving,  in  which 
no  one  has  arrived  at  marriage,  not  even 
the  mature,  maoh-eiperienoed  Lothario,  in 
which,  finally,  property  seems  still  insecure, 
and  the  commercial  house  of  Werner  en- 
ten  into  negotiationa  with  the  aeoret  soci- 
ety about  a  uomplex  syatem  of  estates. 
Bnt  in  the  world  of  Edward  and  Charlotte, 
which  aeema  so  firmly  eatahlished,  so  satu- 
rated with  peace,  in  which  everything 
looks  BO  smooth  outwardly,  fate  displays 
its  iron  power,  and  we  learn  from  the 
tragic  struggles  of  these  amiable  persons 
how  little  outward  rest  and  regularity  of 
eiistenoe  suffice  to  preserve  us  from  tum- 
bling headlong  into  the  destroying  abyasBs 
of  passion.  It  is  a  situation  aimilar  to  that 
depicted  in  the  7'auo  as  oocurriog  in  the 
pleasure-gardens  and  marble  halla  of  Bel- 
riguardo,  whose  delightful  retirement  and 
beauty  are  not  able  to  oheok  the  stream  of 


emotions  which  rolls  suddenly  with  deru- 
tatjng  flood  over  the  nobleit  men.  The 
first  marriage  of  Edward,  as  well  si  tfait 
of  Charlotte,  was  a  mistake ;  it  was  a  nai- 
riage  of  eonveuience.  Bat  tbeir  own  usr- 
riage  is  likewise  a  mistake.  In  ibeir 
youth  they  had  been  friendly  with  each 
other,  had  been  acouatomed  to  regsrd 
themselves  aa  belonging  to  each  other,  sod 
have,  now  that  all  obataclea  to  their  uaitm 
have  been  removed,  at  last  reached  tht 
accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  But  in- 
wardly they  are  affiicted  with  eiintii.  In 
order  to  have  morn  life  about  them,  ihej 
send  for  Ottilie  from  her  board ing-echool. 
And  lo!  with  this  harmless  child,  fate  en- 
ters their  circle.  In  one's  vocation,  indi- 
viduality reacbea  ita  natural  purpose-  In 
marriage,  individaaliiy  again  liea  at  the 
basis,  but  in  thia  ease  it  atonda  in  relation 
to  another  individuality,  which  aapple- 
menta  It.  The  man  who  ntiases  hii  voes- 
tion  has  hia  unbappiness  confined  to  himself. 
The  man  who  makes  a  mistake  in  miirriige 
is  doubly  unfortunate.  In  regard  to  tha 
capacity  that  one  has  for  anything,  eiaeg 
one  must  cultivate  it,  and  since  in  hia  pei- 
formanoes  he  has  an  objeotive  test,  then 
is,  after  all,  lees  room  for  deception,  this 
there  is  with  regard  to  the  tie  which,  fron 
among  ao  many  Individuals  worthy  of  dot 
love,  biods  ua  forever  irrevocably  with 
this  particular  one.  Through  our  freedosi, 
we  stand,  in  both  relations,  in  opposition  t« 
the  neoeasit;  of  Nature,  with  the  posu- 
bility  of  choice-  We  may  adopt  thii  or 
that  profession,  we  may  enter  into  thia « 
that  marriage.  But  if  the  direct  dettm* 
in  at  ion  of  Nature  does  not  harmonite 
with  our  wills,  we  remain  in  the  tenner 
case  novices  and  bunglers;  in  the  Isttn, 
we  become  miserable  men,  strangling  ear. 
selves  throughout  the  whole  of  a  life  with 
an  insoluble  contradiction.  Edward  il 
unquestionably  destined  for  Uttilie,  Cbar- 
lotte  for  the  Captain.  Tbey  belong  to 
each  other  as  natures  having  an  eleetlr* 
affinity,  withotit  any  reJiectioH,  withe«t 
any  regard  to  ezlernal  relations.  Thej 
are  intrinsically  one,  and  their  life  weiiid 
be  only  the  uniformly  accelerated  progreu 
of  a  union  in  itself  infinite.  Now  on* 
might  say  that  Edward  and  Ottilie,  Cki^ 
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lotte  and  tho  CaptKin  might  mairj  each 
other,  and  Edward  glTS  up  bia  anion  with 
Charlotte.  But  it  is  exactly  here  thaC  ths 
moral  eamettnessof  tbeie  natarea  devel- 
ops itself.  Thej  stake  every  thing — they 
stake  their  very  lives  npon  maintaining 
in  its  integriiy  so  holy  a  relation  m  mar- 
riage, the  bej^iaDiog  nnd  the  summit  of 
all  culture.  Hence  the  movement  of  tba 
events  in  the  Elutive  Affiniliet  is  oon- 
tinnully  describing  concentric  circles.  In 
the  Apprenticeihip  there  is  a  spiral  go- 
ing round  and  round,  ad  injinitvm  ;  here, 
on  the  contrary,  every  thing  comes  back 
to  the  same  point,  however  far  it  may 
have  inlcDded  to  depart  from  it  when  it 
started.  Arbitrary  freedom  cannot  alter 
that  which  is  Bxed  by  Nature  as  a  fath- 
omless power.  Edward  goes  to  the  war, 
oomea  back  laden  with  honors,  thinks  he 
has  become  master  of  himself,  and  Ends 
himself  subject  to  the  same  law.  The  con- 
tinual returning  to  the  same  point,  even  to 
the  same  locality  in  the  Eltelive  Affiailiu, 
produces  an  awfully  profound,  and  genu- 
inely fatalistic  impression.  In  OitilJe's 
deatb,  or  rather  in  her  dying,  the  almost 
mystic-seeming  invincibility  of  the  spirit 
of  Nature  makes  itself  manifest.  One  can 
hardly  say  of  this  delicate  gentle  creature, 
who  aniotentionally  commits  so  much  mis- 
chief, that  she  ToluDtatilj  puts  an  end  to 
her  life  by  starvation.  She  is  unable  any 
longer  to  tnke  food.  Body  and  soul  divide 
maunder  in  Ottilie,  and  Edward,  who  livas 
only  in  her,  dips  after  her. 

The  important  thing  therefore  is  not 
only,  as  was  shown  in  the  Apprenlictthtp, 
A  correot  estimate  of  our  own  oapaoities, 
but  also  the  correot  choice  of  a  wife,  inas- 
much as  it  also  requires  the  sympathy  of 
the  genius  of  Nature,  unless  marriage  is  to 
be  destitute  of  warmth  and  thorough  inti- 
macy. The  individual  man,  however,  and 
«1bo  the  individual  family,  are  interwoven 
with  univereal  fate — with  the  development 
of  the  world.  And  herein  they  can  again 
cancel  those  limits  which  arise  for  the  in- 
dividual. What  the  individual  calls  fate 
in  a  particular  sense  is  not  absolutely,  but 
only  relatively  and  momentarily  a  limit  to 
his  freedom.  The  infinity  of  freedom  is 
able  to  transcend  it.    The  JovmeymanAip 


shows  as  the  positive  and  negative  sides  of 
social  education  teaching  us  to  overcome 
fate.  Positive,  inasmuoh  as  we  can  never 
attain  it.  In  reference  to  the  ohoioe  of  a 
profession,  this  is  effected  mainly  by  a 
proper  cultivation  of  individuality — by 
education.  The  provinoe  ot  education  is 
based  entirely  upon  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidual freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
enable  the  Individual  to  make  a  proper 
choice  in  marriage,  'the  most  favorable 
education  is  to  be  obtained  through  a  pure 
and  rich  family  life,  because  In  this  the 
fine  sensitiveness  of  faelinc,  and  the  habit 
of  confidence  are  most  thoroughly  devel- 
oped, while  inoonaiderateness  and  uncon- 
cern in  contractiug  a  marriage  are  provided 
against  from  the  very  outset,  A  beautiful 
family  life  of  this  sort  which  thrills  him 
who  is  native  to  it,  from  bis  earliest  years, 
with  the  breath  of  freedom,  with  morality, 
and  respect  for  fate,  is  presented  to  as  on 
the  Unole's  estates.  What  then  is  to  hap> 
pen  if  the  sacred  order  of  things  is  after 
all  destroyed  7  For  wa  men  must  always 
bs  prepared  to  find,  that  it  is  poaaible  for 
us,  either  through  the  impliability  of  our 
nature,  or  through  the  arbitrariness  of  our 
freedom,  toga  astray  into  the  immoderate. 
Nothing  undermines  ns  more,  nothing  with 
greater  certainty  prepares  us  for  a  sudden 
fall,  than  the  so-oalled  Beshly  seoarity — 
when  we  think  that  we  have  gained  eom- 
plete  victory,  and  have  become  unassaila- 
ble. It  is  from  the  very  point,  whence  with 
our  calculating  understanding  we  least  ex- 
pect it,  that  the  blow  falls  upon  ua.  There 
are  always  unguarded  spots  in  our  hearts, 
and  it  is  usaally  only  for  want  of  opporta- 
nity  that  we  do  not  allow  our  weakness  and 
perverse  tendencies  to  pass  into  actions. 
When  this  does  happen,  we  are  naturally 
astounded  that  such  things  should  have 
been  possible  for  us,  who  thouxht  we  had 
longagogot  beyond  them.  The  Elective  Af- 
finitiet  shows  us  this  self-generation  of  fate. 
This  idea  is  transferred  to  the  Jovmry- 
matuhip.  Lothario,  with  all  hie  maturity 
cannot  yet  shake  himself  free  from  errors 
of  paeaion.  So  long  as  errors  which  occur 
in  the  path  of  culture,  and  so  long  as  the 
moral  ounQicts  of  individuals  are  of  a 
enbordinute  character,  they  endeavor   to 
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provide  against  tbem  in  seoret,  nod  to 
cure  tbem  bj  the  application  of  mild  reme- 
diea.  If,  however,  the  deTelopment  is 
of  a  more  serious  nature,  it  is  onljre- 
nuDciatloD  that  oan  restore  the  unity  of 
the  mind  with  itself  and  its  harmony  with 
others.  If  the  painful  injury  takes  a  still 
deeper  hold,  and*  the  freely  imposed  lim- 
itations of  resij^nation  are  not  sufficient, 
then  the  "transgressor  mast  travel.  Or,  if 
the  word  trahtgretsor  does  not  seem  quite 
applicable,  let  ua  gay,  the  victim  of  fate. 
He  must  alienate  himself  for  a  time  from 
the  circle  in  which  his  presence  produoe* 
a  polarizing  tension.  lie  must  endeavor 
to  rise  above  himself,  to  get  ontside  of 
himself,  by  the  reception  of  new  objeota 
into  his  oonsciouBness  and  by  coming  in 
contact  with  other  persona.  We  arrive  at 
self-knowledge  of  a  genuine  kind  not  by 
brooding  in  seclusion  over  ourselves,  but 
by  mutual  communication  vrith  the  world. 
It  is  only  the  totality  of  human  beings  that 
is  humanity,  as  Wilbelm  comes  to  learn. 
Moreover,  we  do  not  attain  self-oblivion 
by  mere  subjective  abslraction,  but  only 
by  an  objective   change   i 
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ness — by  filling  it  with  other  miterisk 
The  person  who  is  travelling  muit  not 
tarry  more  than  three  days  in  the  same 
place,  in  order  that  be  may  not  ran  the  riik 
afresh  of  getting  engrossed  in  a  one-sided 
manner  and  entangled. 

If  now,  however,  the  individnal  has  mide 
himself  fit  for  any  sphere  of  activity,  sod 
has  maintained  himself  sociably  and  so- 
cially  at  peace  with  the  world,  what  can 
the  individual  accomplish?  However  fir 
our  power  may  extend,  whatever  flow  of 
activity  we  may  develop;  in  view  of  the 
immeasurablenesB  of  the  world  and  the  ne- 
cessity whioh  works  with  immanent  pow«T 
in  all  relatione,  we  are  nevertheless,  in  oat 
individuality,  only  vanishing  momeuti.  If 
we  would  produce  greater  efiecte,  we  matt 
unite  ourselves  with  others.  Goethe  make* 
individuality  unite  and  form  asBOciaiiooe 
with  homogeneous  natures.  lu  tfaeehaioof 
this  brotherhood,  the  power  of  the  iodi- 
Tidunl,  whieh,  In  isolation,  would  aptit 
itself  up,  is  increased  to  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  all.  The  necessity  of  free  oiio- 
oiation  is  the  social  result  of  the  Jminuy- 
maiuhip. 
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le  rapid 
hiledov 


Hold,  closer  than  the  bird's  that  sings 
Unmindful  how  the  storm-wind  swings 
The  slender  twig  to  which  he  clings, — 

Touch,  Gner  far  than  that  so  fine 

Upon  the  spider's  silvery  line 

He  crosses  sure  through  suu  and  shine. 

0  surer,  closer,  f  ner  yet. 

Must  be  the  thought  that,  strives  to  get 

And  hold  the  Truth  iovioliite. 


For  narrow  as  the  bridge  did  rise 
Before  the  prophet's  wondering  eyes, 
Kuna  still  the  path  to  Paradise. 

On  either  side  we  seiie  despair; 
We  prison  fast  the  sun-lit  air. 
And  to  I  'tis  darkness  that  is  there! 

And  so  we  miss,  and  grasp,  and  lose, 
While  Thought  its  shadow  still  pnrsaes, 
Nor  knows  its  work  is  not  to  ohoosa; 

For  only  where  the  one  is  twain, 
And  where  the  two  are  one  again. 
Will  Truth  no  more  be  sought  in  vais. 
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FIFTn  CONVEHSATION. 
A.  That  wbich  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
deduoea  Jb  to  be  a  faithful  and  complete  pic- 
ture of  fiuidamental  consciousaeEe.  Can  Its 
deductions  theti  contain  more  or  less  or  anj- 
tliing  else  tlian  what  occurs  in  actual  con- 
sciousness? 

H.  By  DO  means.  Every  deviation  f^m 
actual  consciousness  would  be  a  sure  proof 
of  the  incorrectness  of  the  dediKtion  of  that 
science. 

A.  Hence,  acjwrdlng  to  all  our  previous 
results,  the  total  coDsciouaness  of  a  finite  ra- 
tional being  can  involve  only  the  following: 
Firstly —The  primary  and  fundamental 
deterniiimtiunsofconBdousDeas,  or  common 
consciousness,  or  immediate  experience,  or 
whatever  else  you  choose  to  call  it. 

These  determlnadons  form  in  themselves 
a  complete  sysletn,  which  is  altogether  the 
same — apart  from  its  exclusively  individual 
determi  nations — for  all  rational  beings.  We 
have  called  this  system  common  conscious- 
ness, or  the  first  degree  of  oonsciousness. 

Seconult — The  reSection  and  representa- 
tion of  this  common  coiisdouEneEs,  the  free 
s«i)arating.  composing,  and  infinite  judging 
of  It;  which,  being  dependent  upon  freedom, 
variOH  acconliag  to  the  different  use  made 
of  that  freedom.  This  we  bave  called  the 
hifrlier  degrees  of  consdouaness — the  middle 
regiOD  of  our  mind,  ae  it  were.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  notliing  cau  occur  In  these 


higher  degrees  which  has  not  occurred  pre- 
viously in  common  consciousness,  at  least  hi 
Its  elements.  The  freedom  of  the  mind  han 
the  power  infinitely  to  separate  and  compose 
that  whlc^  la  given  in  f\indamentai  con- 
sdousness,  but  it  cannot  create  anything 


Teirdlt  and  nHALLT — A  complete  de- 
duction of  all  that  which  occurs  in  common 
conaciouaness — without  any  relation  to  act- 
ual experience — fW>m  the  mere  necessary 
manner  of  acting  of  the  Intelligence  in  gen- 
eral; predsely  as  if  that  common  consdous- 
ness  were  the  result  of  this  manner  of  act- 
ing. This  is  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  as 
the  absolute  highest  degree,  which  no  con- 
sciousness can  transcend.  In  this  science, 
also,  nothing  can  occur  which  has  not  occur- 
red In  actual  consciousness,  or  in  experi- 
ence, in  the  highest  ^gniflcance  of  that 
word. 

According  to  our  prindplea,  therefore, 
nothing  can  enter  the  oonsdousneas  of  a  ra- 
tional being,  in  any  manner,  which  does  not 
in  Its  elements  occur  In  experience,  and  In 
the  experience  of  all  rational  Iwings,  with- 
out exception.  AU  bave  received  tlie  same 
gifts,  and  the  same  freedom  fiulher  to  de- 
velop these  gifts;  and  no  one  can  create 
something  of  his  own.  Our  philosophy  is, 
therefore,  most  decidedly  Ikvorably  disposed 
towards  common  sense,  and  secures  Its 
rights,  aa  we  asserted  at  the  beginnings  and 
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all  other  phllosopbj  which  opposes  It  In  tbis 
respect  Is  in  opposition  to  common  sense. 

We  h&Te  B^d  that  the  Science  of  Know- 
ledge ie  afolthful  image  of  Aindamental  con- 
Bdouanegs.  Can  this  image  be  that  cod- 
sdouaness  itself,  and  does  It  pretend  to  be  it? 

R.  Aoconling  to  what  you  have  said,  and 
as  I  now  see  cle&rly  enongh  myself,  on  no 
oocount,  The  detenDtnationB  of  Ufe,  which 
it  estabUsbes,  must  neceawrlly  lacii  that 
penetrating  something,  whereby  they  tear 
Otir  self  away  f^om  us  and  immerse  it  In 
themselves.  In  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
we  immerse  our  self  altogether  in  lAe  eon- 
ttrucHng  of  these  determinations,  but  not  in 
tht  dttermination*  lliemtthe*,  as  such;  pre- 
cisely as  I  immersed  my  self  in  the  repre- 
senting of  my  Mend's  presence,  but  not  In 
that  presence  itself, 

A.  Verytnie.  The  Sdence  of  Knowledge 
pretends  to  be  nothing  but  a  picture  of  life, 
not  life  Itself.  Whosoever  mistakes  that  sci- 
ence for  the  latter,  utterly  misiqyprehends 
it.  Not  a  ringle  one  of  its  propodUons, 
thouglits,  or  results,  ia  one  of  actual  )U^,  or 
fits  into  actoal  life.  Those  thoughts  ore.  In 
truth,  only  tbougfats  of  thoughts,  which  we 
have,  or  ought  to  have;  propositions  of  pro- 
positions which  we  ought  to  make  our  own{ 
statements  of  statements  which  we  ought  to 
state.  The  reason  why  it  is  so  dIfHcult  to 
consider  that  the  Science  of  Knowledge  is 
nothing  more  than  this,  is  because  other 
philosophies  have  claimed  to  be  more,  and 
it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  the  new  one 
should  be  so  very  different  from  the  former. 
These  previous  philosophies  claimed  to  be 
not  only  sdence,  but,  moreover,  wisdom — 
world-wisdom,  or  Ufe-wlsdom,  as  they  called 
it; — and  hence  they  were  neither.  Ours  is 
content  to  be  sdence,  and  has  fh>m  the  very 
beginning  disclaimed  being  anything  else 
by  its  very  name.  Itconnot  makemengood, 
wise,  or  religious,  by  demonstratlou,  any 
more  than  the  previous  philosophies  could 
do  so;  but  it  knows  that  It  cannot  do  it,  and 
does  not  de^dre  to  do  what  it  knows  it  can- 
not do.  It  only  desires  to  make  those  who 
cultivate  It,  sclentlflc.  Whatsoever  it  says 
concerning  wisdom,  virtue,  or  religion,  must 
be  actually  iived  and  txptrUnetd  in  order  to 
become  actual  wisdom,  virtue,  or  religion. 

B.  Hence  It  probably  does  not  make  its 
study  or  comprehension  the  condition  of 
wladom  or  of  a  vlrtuoua  life. 


education  of  man  to  consist  In  his  mtellitfnl 
development,  and  who  believe  that  Ihey 
have  gained  everything  when  tfaey  have 
mode  men  able  arguers.  Our  science  kaoirs 
very  well,  and  never  forgets,  that  lift  eao  be 
developed  only  through  life. 

R.  You,  therefore,  do  not,  1  suppose,  in- 
vite every  one  to  a  study  of  your  ^ienee. 

A.  On  the  contrary,  we  rather  deplore 
that  half-true  philosophical  propwitlons  of 
other  systems  have  already  been  scattered 
amongst  the  people  at  large.  But  tbis  we 
do  demand — I  may  as  well  make  alitady 
known  all  the  pretensions  of  our  edenoe, 
though  a  century  should  elapse  imHI  they 
ore  fulfilled — ttiAt  every  one  who  studies  a 
edence,  and  moreover  every  one  who  ie  eoD- 
nected  with  the  education  of  mmlditd  in 
general  or  with  the  administration  of  goT- 
emment,  ought  to  be  in  possession  cf  oat 

K.  But  In  spto  of  the  harmony  between 
your  sdence  aad  common  sense,  whkh  yon 
assert  to  exist,  you  cannot  well  deny  thai 
you  say :  Wliataoever  Is  for  us,  we  product 
ourselves.  Now  this  Is  doutitless  an  o^er- 
tlon  which  directly  oontrsdicts  common  eon- 
sdousness.  We  are  not  consdousof  proda- 
clng  that  which  exists,  but  are  eonwioai 
only  that  it  exists  as  we  find  it,  or  that  n 
find  it  given. 

A.  I  do  not  even  dearly  understand  tht 
assertion  which  you  ascribe  to  us;  hence  dn 
not  know  whether  I  ought  to  recognize  It  *f 
OUT  own,  or  deny  it.  But  let  as  exonnne  k. 
The  very  description  of  the  Sdence  of  Know- 
ledge involves  that  every  one  who  producer 
It  within  himself,  prodooes  blinsetf  a  pie- 
ture  of  actual  consdousness,  and  benee  ■ 
series  of  jdctures  of  aU  that  is  found  i( 
actually  occurring  In  conBdoosnesa,  uxt 
contemplates  himself  In  thus  prododaf 
It.  Every  one  who  studies  and  coapn- 
hends  that  sdence  must  find  this  u  w 
Immediate  fact  In  himself.  To  say  Ibi: 
this  same  series  is  produced  In  the  tm* 
manner  in  ordinary  consdonsnem  would  mf 
only  be  a  contradiction  of  this  immeditR 
consciousness  Itself,  but  also  of  the  txfat^ 
assertion  of  the  Sdence  of  Knowledge,  u^ 
would  annul  Ite  whole  system;  forthlilW- 
ence  holds  that  common  consdonaiesa  b  > 
complete  system,  and  that  no  separate  jut 
thereof  can  be  without  all  others,  noril 
others  without  each  separate  part  Tb 
Sdence  cannot,  therefore,  hold  that  taati^ 
consdonsneu  produces  gradnally,  and  ta  • 
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Eeries,  flrst  a  Mparate  A,  and  then  a  sepa- 
iMe  B,  &c.,  &c.;  since  the  one  iBnotpoari- 
ble  without  the  other,  and  dnoe,  therefore, 
the  whole,  with  all  Its  separate  parts,  would 
have  to  be  i>rodiic«d  at  once,  If  we  could 
epeak  at  all  of  production  in  this  connection. 
Bat  why  should  we  speak  of  production 
in  connection  with  actual  oonecioiisness  ? 
Aetna]  oonsdoumess  it;  Is  wholly  and  alto- 
^ther  complete  the  moment  we  ourselves 
are  complete  and  have  Belt«unedousness, 
withwtaiob  Belf-<»nsdousne8s,aBitsnltiiu8te 
link,  the  Science  of  Knowledge  concludes. 
Our  exktlng'  worid  is  complete,  as  imdoubt^ 
edly  all  will  confess,  when  we  are.  Our  act- 
.  twl  life  can  do  nothlnf^  more  thui  become 
consdous  of  this  world,  piece  by  piece,  aa 
iDexpllcable  chance  may  have  connected 
these  pieces,  and  to  comprehend,  analyse 
and  form  a  Judgment  of  these  pieces.  To 
assert  gnueratlng  in  actual  life  is,  therefore, 
Een^eleas.  Life  Is  not  a  generating,  but  a 
flnding.  This  Ttrj  pretended  generating 
is  what  our  philosophy  contradicts  and  re- 
futes. 

But  this  absolutely  existing  world  can, 
according  to  our  philosophy,  be  frtaial  and 
judged  in  actual  life,  <u  if  it  bad  arisen 
through  an  original  construction  stmilar  to 
the  constructions  of  the  Sdence  of  Know- 
ledge. Actual  life  can  be  complemented 
and  regarded  according  to  the  laws  of  such 
a  construction,  and  we  can,  moreover,  be 
sure  that  actual  observation  will  conUnn 
such  a  complementing.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  live  and  experience  everything,  or  all  the 
Intermediate  links;  exactly  as  we  need  not, 
supported  by  a  sdenliflo  geometry,  actually 
measure  all  tiie  lines  which  we  require  to 
use,  but  can  discover  some  throngh  mere 
calculation. 

But  to  consider  this  at  if  In  the  light  of  a 
categorical  U  Uto,  this  fiction.  In  the  light 
of  a  narrative  of  a  true  event  which  hap- 
pened at  a  certain  dme,  Is  an  evident  mis- 
understanding. Does  any  one  believe  that 
we  intended  to  furnish.  In  our  construction 
of  fundamental  consdonsness  in  the  Bdence 
of  Knowledge,  a  history  of  the  acts  of  con- 
sciousness befbre  consdousnesa  was— the 
history  of  a  man  befbre  his  birth  ?  How 
could  we,  when  we  expressly  declare  that 
consdonsness  exists  only  together  wltij  all 
Its  detenninaUons,  and  that  we  do  not  desire 
any  consdonsness  In  advance  of  all  oon- 
edonsnesB  and  without  consdousness  f 
These  ore  mlsapprebendona  which  no  one 


guards  himself  against,  because  tbey  are  not 
expected  until  they  actually  occur. 

Thus  all  cosmogonies  are  attempts  tonar- 
rate  an  original  construction  of  the  universe 
from  its  flmdamental  components.  But  does 
any  originator  of  a  cosmogony  pretend  to 
say  that  things  really  did  happen  in  the  way 
In  which  he  describes  them  to  have  happen- 
ed in  his  oosmogonyf  Certainly  not.  If  he 
but  understands  himself  and  knows  whereof 
be  speaks.  For  he  doubtless  holds  tbe  uni- 
verse to  be  an  organic  whole,  whereof  no 
separate  part  can  exist  unless  all  others  ex- 
ist, and  which  therefore  could  not  rise  Into 
existonc«  gradually  at  all,  but  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  complete  at  any  time  wben 
it  was.  It  is  true  that  unsctentUic  under- 
standing—which ought  to  he  kept  within 
the  sphere  of  the  Given,  and  ought  not 
to  be  Invited  to  investigate  matters  of  this 
kind— believes  Itself  listening  to  a  narra- 
tive, because  it  can  understand  only  nar- 
ratives. May  we  not  condude  trom  the 
present  assumption  of  so  many  people,  that 
oitf  gnosogony  is  Intended  to  be  a  narra- 
tive, that  they  would  not  be  indisposed  to 
accept  It  as  such  if  it  were  but  stamped  with 
the  seal  and  authority  of  age? 

B.  Nevertheless  I  hear  you  speak  only  of 
determinations  of  a  consciousness  which  ex- 
ists, or  of  a  system  of  consciousness  which 
exists,  Ac.  But  with  this  the  others  are  not 
content :  they  require,  first,  a  system  of 
things,  and  from  this  system  a  consdous- 
ness  to  be  generated. 

A.  Yon  now  Speak  no  longer  as  common 
sense  and  actual  consdousness  speak,  but  as 
one  of  those  profesdonal  philosophers  would 
speak  whom  I  thought  I  had  silenced  long 
ago.  Tell  me,  and  reflect  well  before  you  an- 
swer: does,  then,  a  thing  enter  you,  and  exi.ft 
for  you,  except  tbrougli  and  together  with 
your  consciousness  of  it?  Con  the  thing, 
then,  in  and  for  your  self,  be  ever  separated 
from  your  consciousness  thereof;  or  can  the 
consdousness — provided  ills  the  actual  or 
completely  determined  consdousness  of  the 
first  degree— be  ever  separated  from  Oie 
thing?  Can  you  think  the  thing  without  the 
consdousness  of  it,  or  on  altogether  determ- 
ined consdousness  without  its, thing?  Does 
reality  arise  for  you  in  any  other  manner 
than  through  your  immersing  your  con- 
sdousness Into  its  lowest  degree?  nay,  does 
not  your  thinking  utterly  vanish  when  yoa 
attempt  to  think  dlfferentiy? 
R.  If  I  reflect  maturely,  I  must  admit  It. 
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A.  It  oert^nly  Is  always  you  who  speak, 
out  of  your  soul  and  Into  your  aoul.  Do  cot, 
then,  desire  to  plunge  out  of  yourself,  and 
to  grasp  something  in  a  Afferent  manner 
than  is  possible  for  yon;  namely,  aa  thing 
and  consdousness,  or  as  conscaousness  and 
thing;  or  ratlier  as  neither  of  both,  but  as 
that  which  la  separated  into  both  only  after 
having  beengraBped:  the  absolute  sul^Jeot- 
ive-objecUve  and  objective^ubjectlve. 

Common  sense  never  Judges  otherwise; 
It  al«-ays  holds  both  consdousneBS  and  the 
tWng  together,  and  always  epeaks  of  both 
In  their  union.  It  Is  only  the  phUosophical 
aysiem  of  Dualism  which  holds  differently, 
when  it  separates  the  absolutely  insepara- 
ble and  when  it  believes  to  be  thinking 
vei^  profoundly  after  its  tblnking  has  utter^ 
ly  vanished  into  smoke. 

Now  thU  mature  considertUon  and  atten- 
Uveness  of  each  one  to  what  passes  in  bis 
own  consdousness  appears  to  ua  to  be  bo 
easy  and  natural,  that  it  ought  to  require  no 
study  to  find  It.  but  should  be  known  to  ev- 
ery one  For  everyone  who  but  awakes  to 
clear  conBCiouaness,  and  tears  himself  loose 
from  the  condition  midway  between  plant 
and  man,  finds  it  tlius;  and  should  it  be  im- 
posable  for  liim  to  find  it  thus,  there  is  no 
help  for  him. 

Some  have  considered  this  self-attentive- 
ness  to  be  Itself  the  Sdence  of  Knowledge. 
If  it  were,  the  possession  of  that  science 
would  te  the  earfest  thing  achievable :  that 
aueutiveness  to  one's  self  is  not  the  science 
itself,  but  merely  the  first  and  simplest,  but 
also  an  exclusive  condition  of  its  comprehen- 

What  ought  we  to  think  of  the  minds  of 
those  who  even  here  still  scent  the  escape 
of  a  critical  and  transcendental  skepticism, 
and  who  beUeve  that  they  can  doubt  wheth- 
er they  really  must  know  whereof  they 
speak,  and  who  hold  this  doubt  to  be  the 
true  phUosophical  enligbtenment. 

I  beg  you,  dear  reader,  do  shake  these 
men  out  of  their  dreams,  and  ask  them :  Do 
you  ever  know  without  having  a  conscious- 
ness? Can  you  ever,  therefore,  with  your 
knowledge— and  since  this  knowledge,  un- 
less you  change  yourselves  into  logs  and 
itones,  is  inseparable  from  your  nature  ~ 
can  you  ever  with  your  whole  nature  go 
beyond  determinations  of  consciousness?  II 
you  have  once  obtained  a  dear  Insight  into 


this,  do,  for  heaven's  sake  retain  that  con- 
viction ;  keep  it  always  in  mind,  and  let 
nothing  induce  you  to  forget  it  for  a  no^ 
moment ! 

Of  course,  it  is  well  known  to  ua,  that  if  you 
again  pass  Judgment  nptHi  these  detennini- 
tions  of  consdouaneea,  you  generate  a  con- 
BCtouanesB  of  the  tecoad  dtgra,  and  that  ItiU 
second  consdouaneBS  now  appean  to  yon  Id 
this  couneotlon  aa  more  parljculariy  con- 
sdouaness,  and  as  mere  conadougnesK,  wltli- 
out  any  relation  to  the  thing;  whereat  the 
determination  of  the  first  oonsdousnesi  ap- 
pears to  you  now,  when  related  to  ttiis  men 
coiiBclousness,  asamere  thing,  precisely  u 
the  mtamre  of  your  line  appeals  to  you  a 
EOiuething  else  than  the  line  ittttf. 

But  you  will  surely  not  allow  youmlf  to 
be  deceived  by  this  appearance,  Hnce  you 
have  now  convinced  yourself  that  notluof 
can  exist  for  you  except  detenninalioDS  of 
consdousnesa.  You  will,  tiierefore,  under- 
stand that  that  seeming  thing  Is  nothing  bni 
such  a  determination  of  your  consdous- 
ness, as  you  have  named  thing  merely 
In  its  relation  to  a  higher  consdousnes: 
predsely  as  you  can  at  every  moment  be- 
come conscious  that  your  measure  of  Ibe 
line  is  altogether  nothing  but  the  line  itself. 
anil  is  this  line  only  aa  thought  is  aoDtlKr 
relation,  and  more  definitely. 

Neither  is  it  unknown  to  us,  that  if  job 
think  a  permanent  system  of  fundameaUl 
determinations  of  consciousness— which  jou 
certainly  must  think  in  order  properly  to 
seize  the  conception  of  the  Science  of 
Knowledge — it  is  not  well  possible  foryuu 
to  fix  and  place  hefore  you  as  perroaaenl 
and  steady  that  ever  living  and  conatandy 
becoming  somewhat,  as  which  your  con- 
sciousness appears  to  you;  and  that  tlu> 
system,  tlierefore,  in  its  relation  to  your 
consciousnesa  cbanges  into  a  system  of  tbt 
universe,  aa,  indeed,  your  whole  worid, 
even  as  thought  on  the  standpoint  ot  or- 
dinary  consciousness  is  nothing  but  tlus 
tadtly  presupposed  system'  of  the  funds- 
mental  detenninaUons  of  consdousness  in 
general.  But  you  ought  to  know  from 
your  previous  refiecUon,  and  keep  in  niiwl 
always,  that,  nevertheless,  as  sure  as  yoo 
think,  know  and  speak  of  it,  and  not— o« 
think,  not  know,  and  not  speak  of  it.  it  in 
reality  can  be  only  a  syet^n  of  detennins- 
dons  of  your  o 
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SIXTH  CONVERSATION. 

I  see,  dear  reader,  you  look  nnrprUed.  Is 
it  nothing  more  than  this  ?  you  seem  to 
say:  "  WhatI  I  merely  get  a  picture  of  ac- 
tual life  which  is  of  no  service  to  me  in  any 
miinner,  a  mere  sketch  In  shadowy  colors, 
and  of  diminished  size,  of  what  I  have  every 
day  dear  before  me  in  nature  without  lalwr 
or  study  on  my  part.  Why  should  I  undei^ 
go  a  tedious  course  of  study  and  weary  ex- 
erdiice  for  such  a  purpose?  Your  art  seems 
to  me  not  much  more  iraporlaut  tiian  tliat 
of  the  well-known  man  who  threw  grains  of 
com  Uirough  the  eye  of  a  needle,  which 
surely  cost  bitu,  also,  considerable  trouble. 
I  have  no  need  of  your  science  and  prefer  to 
cling  to  life." 

Very  well ;  follow  your  resolution  without 
hesitation,  tmd  cling  right  closely  to  life. 
Stand  firmly  and  fixedly  upon  tliis  your 
resolution;  allow  no  philosophy  to  shake  you 
in  it,  or  to  moke  it  appear  suspicious  to  you. 
Even  thus  shall  I  have  attained  the  greatest 
part  of  the  end  I  had  in  view. 

But  lest  you  might  fall  into  the  danger  of 
dissuading  others  from  the  study  of  a  system 
wbicb  we  do  not  advise  you,  and  wtiich 
notldng  urges  you,  to  undertake,  or  of  low- 
ering Mid  speaking  ill  of  it  to  others,  let 
uie  now  tell  you  what  influence  and  use 
thid  study  may,  nevertheless,  exercise. 

The  science  of  mathematics,  sad  particu- 
larly that  branch  of  this  science  which  ex- 
cites contemptaUon*  in  the  most  immediate 

use  of  die  word  ContemplMlon,  Instead  of  In- 
luillon,  Inr  tlie  Oerman  word  AnKhauung,  in 
these  traniUtJons,  has  been  objected  to.  'J'hia 
objectiun  would  be  valid,  if  tlie  worda  Con- 
teio  pint  ion  and  Intuition  were  equivslent  and 
exclinnj^esblc  terms  in  the  Kngliih  Unxunjce, 
and  if  Ihe  word  Intuition  were  tbe  scienlific 
phiioiop Ideal  term  for  the  (vulgar)  word  Con- 

tween  thusetvo  words  in  tlie  English  language, 
nnd  a  tranalalor  chooses  the  one  in  preference 
to  the  other,  (he  presamptioii  ahould  juady  be, 
that  lie  made  his  choice  for  a  reaaon,  and  for 
the  sake  of,  tlial  dlatlnctinn ;  and,  inatcad  of 
objecting;  (o  the  term  clioaen,  critica  should 
rather  cnileavor  to  ascertain  the  distinctive  act 
of  (ho  mind  which  it  is  to  deaignate. 

My  reaaon  for  tranalating  the  word  Art- 
lehaaung,  whenever  it  occurs  in  the  vritinga  of 
Fichte— and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  extend  the 
same  remark  to  Kant'a  writings — by  Contem- 
plation instead  of  Intuition,  ia  in  ahort  this ; 
[he  word  Intuition  atands  as  designation  fur 
an  act  of  the  mind  allogellier  different  from 
thai  whidi  is  designated  by  Anic/iaiiung ;  and 
tite  word  Contemplation,  of  all  other  words  in 


manner— namely,  geometry  — has  always 
been  recommended  as  a  means  to  exercise 
the  mind,  and  has  often  been  studied  with 
this  end  alone  in  view,  and  with  no  inten- 
tion of  making  practical  use  of  it.  That 
science  is,  moreover,  well  worthy  of  this 
recommendation;  although  the  authority 
which  It  enjoys,  and  which  is  based  uixm  its 
age  and  Its  peculiar  standpoint  midway  be- 
tween contemplation  and  perception,  has 
made  it  possible  to  get  a  knowledge  of  It 
historically,  instead  of  getting  it,  as  should 
be  done,  by  reinventing  it;  or  to  accept  it 
on  trust,  instead  of  convincing  one's  self  of 
its  evidence.  Hence,  the  sdentiflc  cidture 
which  it  was  intended  to  effect  is  no  longer 
produced,  and  the  conclusion  that  a  much- 
knowing  mathematician  is  also  a  scientlflc 
mind,  has  become  very  unsafe  In  these  pres- 
ent days;  for  In  the  actual  use  of  t}iat  science 
in  daily  life,  or  even  in  the  progression  In 
that  sdence,  it  Is  immaterial  wtietfaer  its 
proposltiouB  have  been  really  comprehend- 
ed, or  whether  they  have  been  accepted 
merely  upon  trust. 

Even  In  this  respect  the  Science  of  Know- 
ledge has  more  to  recommend  it.  For  this 
sdenca  cannot  be  apprehended,  at  least  as  It 
is  taught  now,  In  any  manner  except 
Hirough  actually  rising  Into  the  region  of 
contemplation,  and  thus  of  that  sdence; 
and  centuries  may  elapse  before  It  will  be 
taught  In  any  manner  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  learn  It  by  committing  to  mem- 
ory; and,  utdess  I  am  much  mistaken.  It 

the  English  langujige.  best  designates  that  ad 
of  the  mind  which  Fichte  calls  Anichiiuung. 
It  is  true  tliat  mystics  ha»B  used  the  word 
Contemplation,  as  expressive  of  their  wrapt 
ecstasy.  But  this  is  also,  to  some  extent,  true 
of  the  German  word;  and,  moreover,  Ficiite 
often  enough  points  out  that  in  tlie  term  In- 
tellectual Contemplation,  the  latter  word  is  to 
describe  precisely  the  same  act  of  mind  which 


mplatioi 
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in  short,  one  of  looking  on,  e 
ception  or  effort  to  comprdiend.  It  is  elab- 
orately descril>ed  by  Fichte  in  his  Second 
Introduction,  published  in  this  Journal  under 
tlie  head  of  Criticisms  of  Philosophical  Sys- 
tems. (See  particularly  IV.  of  that  article.] 
It  is  completely  deduced  as  a  dietiuctivc  act 
of  the  Ego  in  the  Science  of  Knowledge.  (See 
pages  lif7— 200.)  Had  I  translated  it  by  Inla- 
ition,  I  should  have  caused  readers  to  entertain 
an  utterly  wrong  conception;  and  I  Tcnlure  to 
affirm,  that  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  Kant 
has  been  so  atiominsbly  misunderstood  by  the 
English  is  precisely  because  to  such  words  iu 
his  writings  as  ^nid-auung  his  translators  have 
given  a  quite  different  meaning. — A.  E.  Krat- 
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can  never  be  applied  or  used  aa  a  meana  to 
produce  another  knowledge,  unless  Itself 
haa  been  scientifically  grasped.  Moreover, 
from  the  facte  already  slated,  that  the  Saence 
of  Knowledge  has  no  aid,  no  substrate  of  Its 
contemplation,  except  that  contemplation 
itself.  It  can  elevate  thejiuman  mind  to  a 
higher  dejjee  than  any  geometry  can  do. 
It  gives  to  the  miud  not  only  attentlveness, 
ability  and  flrmnesa,  but  at  the  same  time 
absolute  scif-rellauce,  by  forcing  it  to  be 
alone  with  Itself,  and  to  live  and  rule  within 
Itself.  All  other  mental  labor  Is  comparts 
lively  an  Infinitely  easy  task;  and  he  who 
has  practice  In  that  sdence,  tiuds  no  task 
difficult.  Add  to  ttiis,  tliat  by  penetrating 
all  objects  of  human  knowledge  Into  tlielr 
very  centre,  it  accustoms  the  eye  to  seize 
the  true  central  point  in  everything  which  - 
may  occur  to  It,  and  steadily  to  pursue  this 
point.  Hence,  for  a  practised  teacher  of  tbe 
Science  of  Knowledge,  there  is  nothing  dif' 
ficult,  confused  or  dark,  provided  he  knows 
the  otiject  under  consideration.  It  la  always 
an  easy  task  for  him  to  build  up  everything 
anew  and  fi'om  the  very  beginning,  carry- 
ing as  he  does  witliin  iiim  the  outlines  for 
every  sdentiflc  structure,  and  an  easy  task 
to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  most  intricate 
sdence.  Add  to  this  the  confldcnce  and 
trust  is  bis  Judgment  wtiich  he  has  acquiiv 
ed  in  possessing  tbe  Science  of  Knowledge, 
as  a  guide  of  all  reasoning,  and  the  unshaken 
calmness  with  which  he  regards  all  devia- 
tions  fh>m  the  well  known  path,  and  all 
paradoxes.  Human  alMrs  would  be  in  quite 
a  different  stage  of  progress  ff  men  could 
only  resolve  to  believe  their  eyes.  But  as 
matters  stand,  men  go  to  their  neighbors  or 
to  their  remote  aueeators  to  inquire  what 
tliey  actually  do  see;  and  this  distrust  in 
themselves  perpetuates  their  errors.  The 
teacher  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  is  pro- 
tected against  this  distnist  for  ever.  In  one 
word,  through  the  Science  of  Knowledge  the 
mind  of  man  comes  back  to  itself,  and  hence- 
forth reposes  upon  itself,  without  foreign 
assistance,  getting  itself  thoroughly  under 
control  as  the  dancer  has  his  feet,  or  tbe 
fencer  his  liands  under  control. 

TJnlEss  the  friends  of  the  Sdeuce  of  Know- 
ledge are  mistaken,  having  had  too  little 
chance  as  yet  to  try  Its  effects,  Uiis  seir-reli- 
ance  of  tbe  mind  also  leads  to  self-reliance 
of  character,  a  disposition  for  which  Is  in- 
versely a  necessary  condition  of  the  compre- 
hending of  this  sraence.    True,  tbe  Science 


of  Knowledge  Is  Jost  as  impotent  u  any 
other  knowledge  to  make^an  honest  and 
virtuous;  but  it  at  least  removes,  unless  n« 
are  much  mistaken,  the  chief  ol»Ucl«  to 
honesty.  Whosoever  has  in  liis  thinking 
torn  himself  louse  from  all  foreign  influcnw. 
and  has  built  up  himself  out  of  himself  in 
this  respect,  will,  doubtless,  not  go  to  get 
the  prlndples  of  his  actions  from  where  be 
refl^d  to  get  the  principles  of  bis  knontnf. 
Ills  views  respecting  fortune  and  mlafortuae. 
honor  and  disgrace,  will  undoubtedly  DOi  be 
formed  any  more  through  the  Invialde  Id' 
fluence  of  the  universe  and  its  secret  paver; 
but  he  will  Infiuence  himself,  and  will  loci 
for  and  generate  the  flindamental  motives 
of  this  influence  in  himself. 

Such  will  be  the  influence  of  Uiis  study. 
if  we  look  merely  at  Its  sdenUAc  form,  and 
when  its  content  is  supposed  to  have  do 
aigniflcance  or  purpose  at  all. 

But  let  us  now  look  at  this  content!  The 
system  oftbe  Science  of  Knowledge  exhausts 
all  possible  knowledge  of  the  finite  mind  in 
its  fundamental  elements,  and  fixes  the$e 
elements  for  all  eternity.  These  elemeau 
can  be  divided  again  and  recMnpoMd  in  in- 
finitely diflisrenl  ways,  and  In  this  infinite 
recomposition  thereof  the  finite  enters  and 
has  Its  playroom,  but  nothing  new  can  be 
added  to  them.  That  which  la  not  in  Its 
elements  Involved  la  their  descriptiMi.  ii 
most  surely  irrational.  This  the  Sdence  of 
Knowledge  shows  in  supreme  cleameae  W> 
all  whose  eyes  It  has  opened.  Hence,  from 
tbe  moment  when  tills  sdence  shall  begin  to 
rule — i.  «.  when  all  those  shall  possess  it 
who  lead  tbe  great  masses  of  the  people 
that  cannot  possess  it — absolutely  no  tnui.- 
cendiug  of  reason,  no  Imaginations,  no 
superstition  will  any  longer  be  possible. 
All  this  will  have  been  attacked  and  rootevi 
out  In  its  fundamental  grounds. 

Every  one  who  has  assisted  In  that  geneisl 
survey  of  finite  reason,  can  at  every  momeci 
state  the  point  where  the  irratloDai  trans- 
oends  the  limits  of  reason  and  cODtradicteil. 
He  knows  also  how  to  make  dear  tikis  eoo- 
tradiction  at  once  to  every  one  who  )u.=i 
'  sound  mind,  and  who  lias  the  desire  to  be  i> 
tlonol.  Itis  thus  with  the  Judgments  of  com- 
mon life;  it  is  so  ilkeniEC  in  regard  to  thai 
kind  of  pliUosophy  which  haa  been  curmii 
amongst  us,  exdting  attentlDn  and  creatii; 
Innumerable  confusions.  All  these  emiflt- 
rious  are  at  an  end  as  soon  as  tbe  Sdent*  <it 
Knowledge  is  recognized.    Hitherto  philot- 
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ophy  has  deslrod  to  it,  and  desired' to  be 
something,  only  not  knowing  tcltat;  aay, 
this  was  even  one  of  the  chief  pcnnts  cod* 
ceraing  whidi  It  disputed.  But  a  complete 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  finite  thinking 
and  knowing,  establishes  what  part  of  this 
field  belongs  to  philosophy,  and  what  to  all 
other  sciences.  Nor  Is  any  dispute  poadhle 
concerning  particular  points  and  proposi- 
tions, since  all  that  Is  thinkable  has  been 
proved  and  determined  In  a  scientlflc  series 
of  contemplation.  Error  is  impossible;  for 
contemplation  never  efrs.  The  Science 
which  liberates  all  the  other  sdences  from 
their  dreama,  la  not  Itself  enveloped  in  ■ 
dreams. 

The  Science  of  Knowledge  exbaiuts  all 
human  knowledge  In  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, as  I  said ;  divides  It,  and  distinguishes 
these  fundameatal  characteristics.  Hence 
the  object  of  every  possible  science  is  in- 
volved in  it.  Tbe  manner  In  which  such  ob- 
ject must  be  treated  appears  likewise  In  tbe 
Science  of  Knowledge  fVom  its  connection 
ivlth  the  whole  system  of  tbe  hnman  mind 
and  from  the  laws  which  are  valid  In  this  re- 
^on.  Tbe  Science  of  Knowledge  tells  each 
co-operator  in  sdenoe  what  he  can  know, 
and  what  he  cannot  know;  tells  him  tbe  In- 
quiries he  may  and  should  raise;  finishes 
bim  with  tbe  series  of  investigationa  to  be 
explored,  and  teaches  him  bow  he  has  to 
undertake  tbem  and  how  to  establish  their 
proof.  Hence  the  9dence  of  Knowledge  also 
puts  a  stop  to  the  blind  groping  about,  which 
now  pervades  all  sdences.  Each  investiga- 
tion wlilch  is  undertaken  decides  for  over, 
since  it  can  be  certainly  known  whether  the 
iuvesligatiOD  has  been  undertaken  correctly. 
Through  all  this  tbe  Science  of  Knowledge 
secures  culture  by  removing  it  from  the  rule 
of  blind  chance,  and  bringing  It  under  the 
control  of  rules  and  eelf-consdousness. 

This  is  the  result  which  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  has  in  relation  to  those  sdences 
which  Influence  actual  lifb;  and  hence  me- 
diately also  in  relation  to  actual  llfb. 

But  the  Sdence  of  Knowledge  has,  more- 
over, an  immediate  influence  upon  life.  Al- 
though not  In  and  for  Itself  the  correct  prao- 
tical  mode  of  tliinking,  since  It  lacks  tbe  vi- 
tality of  experience,  it  yet  fumisheg  a  com- 
plete pictureof  it.  Whoever  really  possesses 
tbe  Science  of  Knowledge,  but  otherwise 
has  not  and  does  not  act  in  actual  life  ac- 
cording to  tbe  mode  of  thinking  which  It 
establishes  as  tbe  o;ily  rational  one,  is  at 


least  not  hi  error  concerning  himself  when- 
ever be  compares  his  actual  with  his  philo- 
sophical thinking.  He  knows  Aat  he  Is  a 
fool,  and  cannot  but  call  himself  one.  He 
likewise  has  also  at  all  times  the  power  to 
discover  the  true  principles  of  bis  badness, 
and  tbe  true  means  to  reform  himself.  Tbe 
least  re  Uectlou  concerning  himself  will  show 
him  what  habits  be  must  abolish,  and  what 
practices  be  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  un- 
dertake. If  he  does  not  at  once  become  a 
wise  man  as  well  as  a  phUosopber,  the  fhult 
lies  altogether  in  his  will  and  his  laziness; 
for  no  philosophy  baa  ths  power  to  give 
strength  to  the  will. 

Thisisthe  relation  of  tbe  Sdence  of  Know- 
ledge to  those  who  are  personally  In  posses- 
siou  of  It.  Those  who  cannot  so  possess  It, 
it  influences  through  their  governments  and 
teachers. 

Whenever  the  Sdence  of  Knowledge  shall 
have  been  understood  and  accepted,  tbe 
sdence  of  state  government  and  all  other 
sdences  will  cease  to  be  a  Uind  groping 
about  and  experimentaUzlng.  ThatSdenoe 
will  become  a  sdence  of  fixed  rules  and 
principles;  for  these  prindples  tbe  Sdence 
of  Knowledge  establishes.  True,  It  cannot 
Infhse  those  who  govern  with  the  good  will 
orthe  courage  tocarry  out  its  prindples;  but 
it  can  at  least  lake  away  from  them  the  ex- 
cuse that  it  is  not  their  fkuit  If  human  aff^rs 
are  in  a  wretched  condiUou.  Every  one  who 
possesses  that  sdence  will  be  able  to  t«ll 
them  what  they  must  do  in  order  tolmprore 
human  ofiidrs;  and  if  they  still  persist  in  not 
doing  it,  they  will  stand  publicly  convicted 
of  lacking  good  intontions.  It  will  tbereftire 
be  posdble  from  that  moment  to  bring  hu- 
man afiairs  into  such  a  condition,  that  It  shall 
not  only  be  easily  possible,  but  almost  ne- 
cessary, for  men  to  be  orderly  and  honest 
dtlzens. 

Not  until  this  problem  shall  have  been 
solved  can  teachers  and  educators  hope  to 
work  succesefuUy.  The  externa)  oondidon 
of  the  end  they  have  In  view,  and  which 
condition  does  not  depend  upon  them,  will 
have  been  ftunished.  The  ability  to  att^ 
it  lies  in  themselves;  for  their  profession 
also  win  have  been  relieved  by  the  Sdenoe 
of  Knowledge  from  all  superstitious  and  tra- 
ditionary rules,  and  will  have  been  reduced 
to  flxed  prindples.  They  will  know  dearly  - 
troia  what  point  they  must  start,  and  how 
they  must  proceed. 

In  one  word,  through  the  adoption  and 
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)!«neral  spreading^  of  the  Sdence  of  Know- 
ledge unongst  those  for  whom  it  is  wriUen, 
tiie  whole  human  race  will  have^bcen  rid 
of  (he  rule  of  blind  cbftnoe,  and  fate  will  liave 
been  annihilated.  Uankind  will  benceforth 
control  itself  under  the  rule  of  its  own  con- 
ception, and  #ill  henceforth  miike  out  of  it^ 
self  with  absolute  freedom  all  that  can  be 
made  out  of  it. 

All  this  which  I  have  Just  aeserted  is  strict^ 
ly  provable,  and  is  involved  In  the  mere  con- 
ception of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  as  es- 
tablished in  this  work.  The  only  possible 
question  is,  therefore,  whether  this  concep- 
tion can  be  realized;  and  this  question  can 
be  deddcd,  and  dedded  only  by  those  who 
Actually  do  realize  It,  and  who  construe  for 
themselves  and  re-invent  that  Science  of 
Knowledge  whereof  we  claim  that  it  has  al- 
ready existence.  But  the  success  of  what 
we  have  prophesied  of  it  depends  upon  the 
&ot  whetlicr  the  Sdence  of  Knowledge  will 
come  into  the  possesion  of  the  men  who 
gland  above  the  people  either  as  men  of  sd- 
ence, or  as  teachers  of  the  people.  Whether 
this  will  be  so,  future  ages  must  decide.  In 
the  present  age,  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
has  no  other  hopes  and  pretendons  than  that 
It  may  not  be  thrown  aside  and  forgotten 
altogether,  but  may  pass  into  at  least  a  few, 
who  can  transmit  it  to  a  better  age.  If  it 
attains  this  end,  then  the  object  of  this  work, 
and  of  the  former  and  future  works  of  the 
author,  will  have  been  accomplished. 


A     nW     WORM, 

PaOTEBSlOHiL  FniLOBOPHKIlS  WHO  BAVC 
_  aiTBERTO  BBBir  OPPONKMTB  0»  TH*  SOIXNCS 

OF  Khowlbdoi. 

It  is  true,  this  work  Is  not  written  for  you; 
nevertheless  it  will  come  Into  your  hands, 
and,  according  to  your  previous  practice,  you 
will  doubtless  neither  understand,  nor  in- 
deed really  read,  but  will  at  any  rate  review 
it.  Unless  the  business  is  very  urgent,  I 
would  ask  you,  before  you  proceed  to  this 
reviewing,  to  read  at  least  these  final  words, 
written  expressly  for  you,  and  which  will 
have  been  written  in  vain  unless  you  read 

"The  difference  between  conQicting  opin- 
ions is  not  so  very  great;  let,  then,  the  par- 
ties in  dispute  each  cede  something  to  tlie 
other  and  moke  a  compromise!"  This  is 
one  of  the  Cavorite  expressions  of  our  hu- 
mane age,  and  has  been  used  also  with  ref- 


erence to  the  dispute  between  yon  and  me 
when  people  were  yet  somewhat  taim. 
Now  even  if  you  have  merely  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  this  work  (as  is  suflknent  fori 
review),  you  cannot  have  &lled  to  percefn 
that  the  dlffierenoe  between  you  and  me  ia 
indeed  very  great,  and  that  It  may  be  very 
true,  what  I  have  often  enough  told  yoa  and 
what  you  never  wanted  to  accept  setwualy, 
namely,  that  there  Is  absolutely  not  one 
common  point  between  you  and  me  concern- 
ing whidi  or  from  which  we  might  arrive  at 
an  understanding.  ,In  turning  over  tkeK 
leaves,  the  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  or 
the  real  ground  which  separates  onr  miDds, 
may  have  become  apparent  to  you. 

But  since  it  is  equally  possible  that  it  may 
not  have  become  apparent  to  you,  I  vrill 
state'thia  point  oncemore  for  your  benefit— 
historically,  of  coyrse,  as  such  things  can 
only  be  stated  for  you. 

I  propose  to  seize  Science — not  only  the 
external  systematic  form,  but  the  Interkir 
of  a  knouiing,  that  which  is  the  sole  ground 
that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  knowledge,  m 
conviction,  or  as  certitude  of  consdoiisnesf— 
In  its  original  source.  You,  on  the  contiS' 
ry,  however  clever  arguers  you  may  be  ac- 
cording to  logical  form— a  glory  which  1  will 
cheerfully  grant  to  each  of  you  in  whatso- 
ever degree  he  may  be  able  to  maintain  it- 
have  not  even  the  slightest  suspidon  of  thi? 
Interior  of  Icnowing.  The  whole  depth  of 
your  being  does  not  reach  so  fer.  and  reaehe? 
no  farther  than  historical  acceptance,  yonr 
budness  being  to  further  analyze  the  IraiS- 
tions  of  this  historical  faith  by  means  of  ar- 
gument. You  have  never  in  your  life  hiori. 
and  hence  do  not  Imow  at  all,  how  a  mxa 
feels  who  knows.  You  remember  how  y<Mi 
used  to  laugh  vrhen  inf  clUttualcontemplati". 
WOE  spoken  of.  If  you  bad  ever  knon~n.  nr 
known  of  knowing,  you  would  not  have 
laughed  at  this  contemplation. 

But  not  only  have  you  no  suspldon  of  tliai 
Interiorof  a  knowing;  you  have,  moreoirr. 
received  In  some  dark  tradition  a  shadow  of 
that  Unknown,  which  has  led  you  to  mr- 
sider  it  as  the  worst  of  all  stny  paths,  aii'i 
as  the  most  enormous  aberration  to  whk'i' 
the  hnman  mind  can  become  subject.  Yi'ii 
call  It  "  Imaginary  nonsense,  word-qnii»- 
bles,  scholastic  smoke,  miserable  sophis- 
tries I"  eto.  You  skip  tids,  wherever  yw 
find  It,  so  that  you  may  speetfily  get  ho^l 

of  the retuUa  (I.  e,  propositionB  wlih-ii 

may  be  historically  seized  and  comuiittcd  t  > 
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niemory),  or,  fts  some  orronr  representatives 
say,  that  you  may  get  at  things  which  inter- 
est the  mind  and  heart.  The  pu£ted-up,  en- 
tightened  culture  and  humanity  of  the  pre»- 
ent  philosophical  nge  conalsts  predsely  in 
what  you  have  got  rtd  of— those  antiquated 
pedantries  of  former  ages. 

Now  I  esteem,  and  with  all  my  enerjs^es 
strive  precisely  after  that  which  you  hold 
in  contempt  and  fly  away  fW>m.  Our  views 
OS  to  what  is  proper,  decent,  and  praisewor- 
thy, are  utter  opposltes;  and  If  this  opposi- 
tion has  not  broken  out  hefore,  it  is  simply 
because  you  had  the  benevolent  opinion 
that  my  scholasticism  was  but  a  temprorary 
aberration,  and  that  my  flnfll  object  was, 
after  all,  the  same  as  yonn — namely,  a 
popular  and  edifying  everyday  philoso- 
phy. You  have  spoken,  it  is  true,  of  the 
srgtis  of  the  times,  and  have  said  that 
xotne  persons  are  endeavoring  to  restore 
that  old*harhariBm  —  which  I,  to  be  sure, 
call  the  old  thoroughness; — and  you  have 
complained  that  the  enlightenment  and  fine 
literature  of  the  Germans — wtiich  I  call  the 
emptiness  and  frivolity  of  the  Germans  — 
which  liad  been  so  nicely  setH-golng,  are 
now  in  danger  of  ooming  to  an  untimely 
end;  which  complaint  you  probably  made 
with  a  view  to  avert  this  untimely  end. 
There  Is  no  question  that  it  will  appear  more 
aud  more  how  wretched  the  tendency  of  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  is  In  this  respect,  and 
that,  if  it  had  ftill  sway,  that  old  barbarism 
would  certainly  be  restored,  and  our  beau~ 
tiflil  enlightenment  would  certainly  be  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Your  nature,  therefore,  extends  to  histo- 
rical fufth,  and  no  further.  First  of  all,  you 
have  belonging  to  It  your  own  life,  in  the  ex- 
istence whereof  you  believe  firmly,  merely 
because  others  believe  in  it;  for  If  you  were 
only  so  far  advanced  as  to  Jlnma  that  you  live, 
thiiig;9  would  Btand  quite  differently  in  re- 
gard to  you.  Next,  there  fioatstnthecurrent 
of  time  a  lot  of  broken  up  fragments  of  pre- 
vioua  sciences.  You  have  heard  It  said  that 
these  pieces  are  valuable,  and  hence  you  try 
Ut  catch  as  many  of  them  as  you  can,  and 
to  exhibit  them  to  the  curious.  Yon  are 
very  careflil  in  handling  these  old  pieces, 
lest  tliey  might  get  broken  or  crushed,  or 
mrglit  otherwise  lose  their  form  in  some 
Tnaniier;  in  which  case  you  could  not  be- 
(|ueath  them  to  your  heirs  and  assignees, 
nor  they  exhibit  them  again  to  the  curious 


of  posterity.  At  the  very  utmost,  you  once 
In  a  while  varnish  or  dust  them  a  little. 

I  have  come  among  you,  and  you  have 
done  me  the  honor  to  consider  me  one  of 
your  own.  You  have  sought  to  render  me 
collegia! senlces,  to  tafcemelntoyourcoun- 
clls,  to  warn  me  and  to  advise  me.  In  this 
you  have  had  the  following  luck,  nod  you 
will  always  have  the  same  hick  unless  you 
give  up  the  business  altogether: 

Firstly,  yon  have  taken  that  which  I 
taught,  to  be  history.  At  first  you  took  It  to 
be  crumbs  from  the  Kantian  table,  and  then 
you  hastened  to  compare  them  with  your 
own  ooliectlou;  and  when  you  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  this,  you  took  them  to  be  at  least 
crumbs  from  empirical  life.  Whatever  I 
may  say,  assure,  and  protest,  you  cannot 
cease  to  turn  my  sclentUlc  propositions  into 
propositions  of  empirical  life,  my  contem- 
plations Into  perceptions,  my  philosophy  In- 
to psychology.  This  has  happened  to  one 
of  your  own  set  even  In  regard  to  my  second 
book  on  the  Deatinntion  of  Man,  wherein  I 
surely  thought  I  had  spoken  clearly  enough. 
That  gentleman,  In  a  review  In  the  Erlangtr 
Litftaiur  Zcitung,  reproves  the  epirii  ofspee- 
ulaiion  which  I  introduce  In  that  book  as 
speaking,  because  It  asks  after  the  eonaaota- 
naa  of  ourbearing,  seeing,  &c.  In  that  mere 
qaestion  the  reviewer  discovers  already  the 
deception.  He,  for  his  own  person,  knows 
through  hearing,  seeing,  Ac,  without  know- 
ing of  hearing,  seeing,  &c.;  and  the  man  Is 
very  correct  from  his  standpoint. 

I  know  very  well  that  this  must  happen 
so  to  you  people,  and  I  also  know  the  reason 
ofit.  You  have  not  contemplatioh  and  can- 
not rise  to  It;  hence  only  p^cepdos  remains 
to  you;  and  if  that  is  denied  toyou,nothtng 
remains  In  your  hands.  But  this  Is  predsely 
what  I  wish — namely,  that  nothing  shall  re- 
main to  you — as  I  shall  immediately  still 
further  explain  to  you. 

Secondly,  you  have  taken  every  bite  of 
those  crumbs  to  be  a  complete  for-itself-ex- 
isting  bite,  such  as  your  other  collections 
contain ;  and  have  believed  that  all  you  had 
to  do  was  to  carry  away  such  bite;  that  these 
bites  could  be  singly  taken  away  and  stored 
np  In  memory.  You  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment. But  the  single  pieces,  aa  you  picked 
them  up,  would  not  fit  together,  and  now 
you  cried:  Contradiction  I  This  happened 
to  you  because  you  have  no  concepUon  of  a 
synthetical,  systematic  science,  hut  know  on- 
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lycoUatlonaoftheaajliigsofwleeinen.  Each 
science  1b  to  jou  a  sand-pile,  wliereof  each 
graia  is  exiatSng  and  complete  In  itself,  and 
comprehensible  even  as  a  grain  of  sand.  But 
you  know  nothing  of  a  science  ae  an  organic 
and  self-orgauiziDg  body.  UTou  tear  a  piece 
out  of  the  organic  body,  show  the  pieces 
which  hang  flap^ng  all  around,  and  cry  out: 
Is  this  smooth  and  completed 

Tills  is  predaelf  what  happened  to  that 
ravlewer  with  my  iMoks.  Enow,  then— or, 
rather,  Icnow  not  you,  hut  the  popular  read- 
er, wlio  perctiance  may  read  also  these  floal 
pages — that  my  Bclence  proceeds,  as  ail  sci- 
entiflc  worlc  should  proceed,  from  the  most 
Undetermined;  and  that  It  further  determ- 
ines this  l>efore  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 
Eence,  in  the  progress  of  that  science,  the 
objects  Of  that  science  have  quite  other  pre- 
dicates attached  to  them  than  at  first ;  hence 
also  thip  sdence  often  establishes  and  devel- 
ops propositions  which  it  flnaUy  relhtes, 
proceeding  as  itdpes  from  antithesis  to  syn- 
thesis. The  completely  determined,  final 
result,  which  is  the  ultimate  and  that  which 
is  to  remain,  is  shown  only  at  the  end.  You, 
of  course,  seelc  only  this  result,  and  the  way 
of  finding  it  does  not  exist  for  you.  To 
write  for  you,  we  ought  to  state  in  tJie  con- 
dsest  possible  manner  what  one  means,  so 
that  ;ou  might  quicldy  reflect  and  see 
whether  you  mean  so  Ukewise.  IT  Euklid 
were  an  author  of  our  day,  how  you  would 
have  shown  up  to  liim  the  contradictions, 
which  are  Innumerable,  In  ills  book. — "Each 
triangle  has  three  angles."  Very  good;  we 
will  keep  that  in  mind.  "The  content  of 
the  thi«e  angles  In  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two 
right  angles."  What  a  contradiction  I  you 
would  cry  out.  On  this  page  he  says,  "three 
angles  in  general,  the  content  whereof  can 
surely  result  In  various  sums" ;  and  on  the 
other,  "  only  three  such  angles,  the  sum 
whereof  is  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

You  have  improved  my  expressions  and 
have  taught  me  how  to  speak ;  for,  l>elng 
my  Judges,  itisamatter  of  course  that  you 
shonld  know  better  than  I  how  to  speak. 
The  only  theory  you  have  forgotten  is  this; 
that  we  cannot  properly  advise  another  per- 
son koa  he  shall  speak  onlll  we  know  what 
he  intends  to  speak.  You  have  shown 
yourself  anxious  for  the  welfareof  my  read- 
ers ;  you  have  complained  that  I  do  not 
write  plainly,  and  have  often  prophesied  that 
the  public,  for  whom  I  had  written  a  work, 
,   would  not  be  able  to  understand  it;  and  If 


you  Ibllow  your  usual  pnctice,  you  will  as- 
sert the  same  thing  of  the  present  Ixwk. 
But  this  you  have  believed  only  tiecause  jou 
did  not  understand  Uioee  books  yourseUes, 
and  you  assumed  that  the  puhhc  ot  luge 
had  much  less  sense  than  you,  who  ue 
learned  men  and  philosophers;  but  in  this 
presuppodtion  you  have  made  a  great  mis- 
take. I  have  had  much  conversation  te- 
specting  philosophy  these  many  yean,  not 
only  with  young  students,  but  also  with 
grown-up  persona,  of  various  occupalioDS  in 
life,  and  belon^ng  to  Ibe  more  cultured 
classes,  and  I  have  never  in  my  life  heard 
such  nonsense  In  these  convereatioDS  as  yon 
write  down  every  day  to  be  printed. 

From  this  radical  difference  of  our  minds 
arise  all  the  diverse  phenomeua  wlilch  are 
witnessed  every  day.  Thus  when  I  say 
something  which  to  me  appears  very  easy, 
natural  and  self-«vident,  you  con^der  it 
to  be  a  terrible  paradox  which  y  on  cannot 
possibly  make  clear  to  yourselves;  and  in 
like  manner,  that  which  you  presuppose  M 
uncommonly  plain  and  well  known,  against 
which  no  one  could  possibly  object,  trften 
appears  to  me  so  full  of  confusion  Qtat  it 
would  require  days  to  point  It  all  out.  The«e 
pl^n  proposiCiong  of  yours  have  lh)at«a 
down  to  you  in  the  current  of  tradition,  and 
you  i>eUeve  that  you  understaud  and  know 
them  because  you  have  so  often  heard  and 
uttered  tbem  yourselves  without  l>eiug  con- 
tradicted. 

The  present  work  again  is  undoubtedly. 
In  your  estimation,  fhll  of  such  paradoxes, 
which  you  can  quench  with  a  single  one  of 
your  plain  proportions.  Let  me  cite,  as  an 
example,  only  one,  the  very  first  one  1  lay 
hold  of.  "  That  which  is  attained  through 
a  mere  word-explanation,  is  in  the  Science 
of  Knowledge  never  the  correct,  but  quite 
surely  the  Incorrect,"— I  have  stated  above. 
If  you  follow  your  usual  practice,  you  will 
quote  this  proposition  as  a  clear  proof  how 
far  nonsense  con  possibly  go.  "  For  how  in 
all  the  world  con  we  arrive  at  any  under- 
standing except  through  a  correct  explana- 
tion of  the  words  used?"  Then  yon  will 
commence  to  be  witty  in  your  manner— to 
congratulate  the  enlightened  persons  wlie 
desire  to  rise  to  ttiis  sense  beyond  the  word? 
by  means  of  the  Fiohtean  contemplation ;  to 
assure  the  public  that  yon  have  uo  such  de- 
sire; and  whatever  else  your  wit  may  suf- 
gest.  At  the  same  time,  If  yoo  would  at- 
tend to  yourselves  when  merely  reading  i 
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political  newspaper,  70a  would  discover 
that  yaa  do  not  understand  even  It,  if  jron 
merely  seize  and  analyze  the  words,  but 
that  you  must  cause  your  imagination  to 
produce  before  you  a  picture  of  the  event 
narrated,  and  let  this  picture  pass  before 
yourmind^  in  other  words,  that  you  must 
eoruiruet  the  whole  event  if  you  wish  to  urt- 
deretand  it;  nay,  stlU  more,  that  you  iiave 
doDe  and  do  this  all  your  lifetime,  as  sure  as 
you  ever  understood  or  understand  at  present 
your  newspaper.  Only  you  did  not  ottserve 
it  before,  and  1  very  much  16ar  that  you  wlU 
&il  to  remark  it  now,  although  1  call  your 
attention  to  it ;  for  the  very  bUndness  of  this 
Internal  eye  of  your  Imagiuatlon  is  what  I 
have  always  charged  you  with.  But  even  If 
jaa  had  ottserved  or  did  now  olwerve  it,  it 
would  not  seem  to  yon  to  be  applicable  at 
all  to  science.  You  always  tiave  believed 
that  science  need  only  be  conunltted  to 
memory,  and  it  has  never  occurred  to  you, 
tliat,  like  the  event  narrated  in  the  newspSr- 
per,  it  ou(['ht  to  be  oongtnicted  in  the  mind. 
From  this  ground,  now  su^dentlv  exposed, 
you  have  hitherto  so  little  understood  the 
Science  of  Knowledge,  that  not  a  dngle  one 
of  you  has  perceived  even  the  ba^  where* 
upon  it  is  built.  Now,  when  I  tell  you  this, 
yoa  get  angry.  But  why  should  you  get 
angry?  Must  I  not  say  Itf  For  if  the  pub- 
Uc  were  to  believe  tliat  the  Sdenoe  of  Know- 
ledge bad  been  comprehended  by  you,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  comprehended  as  you 
have  comprehended  it.  It  Is  Just  as  if  the 
Science  of  Knowledge  had  never  had  exist- 
ence, for  It  would  be  the  same  as  to  Idll  It 
off  in  the  quietest  manner  possible.  Now, 
you  cannot  &Irly  presume  that  £  should  al- 
low this  to  occur  merely  In  order  to  prevent 
Buspidons  getting  afloat  concemiug  your 
powers  of  comprehension. 

But  neither  will  you  understand  the  Sd- 
ence  of  Knowledge  in  the  future.  Apart 
from  the  fiict,  that  some  of  you  have  ren- 
dered themselves  very  suspidous  by  the 
curious  means  employed  to  bring  our  sci- 
ence into  bad  repute,  being  Inspired  by 
other  passions  than  a  zeal  for  philosophy: 
apart  from  this,  and  abandoning  that 
suspicion  as  unfounded,  there  might  be 
perhaps  some  hope  yet  of  you  had  you 
not  already  declared  your  standpoint  and 
your  heart's  opiulon  so  very  loudly  and 
publicly.  But  this,  alasl  you  have  done; 
and  now  yon  are  asked  all  at  once  to  change 
your  whole  nature,  and   to  enter  a  light 


wherein  things,  of  which  you  have  hitherto 
spoken  In  your  off-hand  way,  and  your 
whole  spiritual  condition,  will  i^pear  to  you 
I  cannot  express  howpldflill  Perhaps  all 
men  who  have  risen  to  higher  culture 
through  quiet  self-education  have  discovered 
that  while  at  one  time  they  stood  firmly  root- 
ed In  their  convictions,  they  at  some  later 
time  looked  back  with  a  melancholy  smile 
upon  their  past  errors.  But  it  happens  very 
rarely  that  men  who  have  made  the  whole 
publio  wlnesses  of  tiielr  errors,  and  who  ev- 
ery day  write,  review,  and  lecture,  without 
stopping,  recognize  and  retract  them. 

Since  tills  is  all  so,  as  you  cannot  but  oon- 
f^BS — if  not  publicly,  at  least  in  some  secret 
nook  of  your  souls  when  you  are  calm — the 
only  thing  you  can  do  is  henceforth  to  keep 
utterly  siiBut  In  regard  to  every  thing  whidi 
concerns  the  Science  of  Knowledge  and  plii- 
losophy  in  general. 

You  can  choose  this  course ;  for  you  can 
never  persuade  me  that  your  organs  of 
speech  form  the  words  which  you  utter,  of 
themselves,  or  that  your  pens  put  them- 
selves in  moljon  and  write  down  upon  the 
pqier  those  tilings  which  are  afterwards 
jHinted  with  or  vrltbout  your  name.  I  al- 
ways shall  tteileve  that  you  move  tongue  and 
pen  through  your  will  alone. 

Knee  you  can  do  It,  therefore,  why  should 
yon  not  wlU  it}  I  liave  reflected  upon  and 
considered  the  subject  maturely,  and  I  can 
absolutely  discover  no  ground  why  you 
should  not  follow  this  advice,  or  why  you 
should  get  angry  at  me  for  ^vlng  It  to  you. 

You  cannot  plead  your  zeal  for  truth ;  for 
since  you  do  not  linow  at  all— as  your  own 
oonsdeoce  will  tell  you.  If  you  ask  it  pnq>- 
erly— wliat  the  Sdence  ol  Knowledge  really 
does  teach,  and  dnce  the  whole  region 
wherein  it  moves  does  not  really  exist  for 
you  at  all,  you  cannot  possibly  know  wheth- 
er that  which  this  sdence  reports  of  those 
regions  is  truth  or  error.  Leave  this  busi- 
ness, therefore,  quietly  to  the  persons  whose 
proper  business  It  is,  upon  their  own  respon- 
riblllty;  Just  as  we  allow  the  kings  to  rule 
their  states  and  to  condude  war  and  peace 
on  their  own  reeponsibilily,  without  oflbrlog 
our  advice.  HltJierto  you  have  only  stood 
in  the  way  of  an  Impartial  investigation, 
have  confused  that  which  was  simple,  dark- 
ened that  which  was  dear,  and  turned  ev- 
ery thing  topsy  turvy.  Why  do  you  abso- 
lutely perdst  In  l>elDg  in  the  wayl 

Or  do  you  believe  Uiat  your  honor  will  be 
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damtigcd  If  yon,  who  haTC  hitherto  been  the 
great  leaders,  euddenlf  become  sileDt?  You 
surely  do  not  care  for  the  opinion  of  the  stu- 
pid I  But  sensible  people  will  only  think 
all  the  more  of  you. 

Thus  It  ie  stated  that  Professor  Jacob  at 
Halle  has  utterly  abandoned  speculative 
philosophy,  and  devoted  himself  altofj^ther 
to  political  economy,  a  brancJi  of  science 
wherein  many  excellent  attainments  may 
be  expecled  from  hts  praiseworthy  accuracy 
atid  industry,  Ife  has  shown  himself  a  wise 
mau  by  ceasing  to  be  a  philosopher;  and  I 
herewith  publicly  express  my  esteem  for 
him  on  that  account,  and  hope  that  every 
sensible  man  who  knows  what  speculation 
is  will  share  this  esteem.  Would  that  all  the 
others  would  also  abandon  a  science  which 
they  have  abundantly  tortureil  theruielveB 
to  grasp,  and  for  which  they  have  discovered 
that  they  are  not  made.  Let  them  turn  to 
some  oilier  useful  occupation — grinding 
glasses,  making  verses,  writing  novels,  and 
studying  agriculture  or  game-keeping;  let 
them  lake  service  in  the  detective  police, 
study  medicine,  raise  cattle,  or  writ«  devo- 
tional reflections  on  death  for  every  day  in 
the  year, — and  no  one  will  refuse  them  his 
esteem. 


But  since,  nererthelesa,  I  cannot  be  sure 
that  they  and  the  like  of  them  will  follow 
good  advice,  I  add  the  following  in  order 
that  they  can  not  plead  that  1  did  not  tell 
them  what  would  hi^pen: 

This  is  the  third  dme  that  I  make  a  report 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Sdence  of 
Knowledge.  I  should  not  like  to  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so  a  fourth  time,  and  I  am  tired 
of  seeing  my  words  passing  from  month  to 
mouth  disflgured  in  such  a  terrible  manner 
that  I  scarcely  recognize  them.  Hence  f 
sliall  presuppose  that  many  of  our  modem 
literary  men  and  philosophers  will  not  even 
understand  this  third  report.  I  also  presup- 
pose, because  I  kncuB  It,  that  absolutely  ev- 
ery man  can  know  whether  he  does  or  does 
not  understand  somethiug,  and  that  no  one 
is  forced  to  speak  of  a  matter  he  Is  conscions 
of  not  understanding.  Hence  I  shall  no 
more  leave  this  work  to  its  fate  than  all  my 
future  scientific  works,  but  shall  strictly 
watch  over  the  expressions  It  may  exdte, 
and  commeut  upon  them  in  a  periodicaL  If 
it  does  not  refornj  these  gossips,  it  may  at 
least  teacli  the  ptd)llo  what  sort  of  people 
have  undertaken,  and  still  undertake,  to  di- 
rect its  opinion. 

Berlin,  IStL 


SOME  CONSEQUENCES  OF  FOUR  INCAPACITIES. 


[By  C.  S. 

Descartes  is  the  father  of  modern  philoso- 
phy, and  the  spirit  of  Cartesianism — that 
which  prindpally  distinguishes  it  from  tlie 
scholasticism  which  it  duiplaced — may  be 
compendiously  stat«d  as  follows: 

I.  It  teaches  that  philosophy  must  begin 
with  universal  doubt;  whereas  scholasticism 
had  never  ciuestioned  fundamentals. 

3.  It  teaches  that  the  ultimate  test  of  cer- 
tainty Is  to  be  foimd  in  the  individual  con- 
sciousness; whereas  scholasticism  had  rest- 
ed on  the  testimony  of  sages  and  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

3.  The  miUtiform  alimentation  of  the 
middle  ages  is  replaced  by  a  single  thread  of 
inference  depending  often  upon  inconspicu- 
ous premises. 

4.  Scholastldsm  liad  Its  myslerie?  of  ikith, 
but  undertook  to  expl^n  all  created  things. 
But  there  are  many  fiicts  which  Cartesianism 


not  only  does  not  explain,  but  renders  ab- 
solutely inexplicable,  luless  to  say  that 
■'God  makes  them  so"  ie  to  be  regarded  as 
an  explanation. 

In  some,  or  all  of  these  respects,  most 
mo<lem  philosophers  have  been,  in  eB^. 
Cartesians.  Now  without  wishing  to  reinru 
to  scholasticism,  it  seems  to  me  that  mod- 
ern science  and  motleni  logic  require  us  to 
stand  upon  a  very  different  platform  frwa 
this. 

1.  We  cannot  begin  with  complete  doubt. 
We  must  begin  with  all,tbe  prejudices  (Fhicfa 
we  actually  have  when  we  enter  upon  the 
study  of  philosophy.  These  prejudices  are 
not  to  be  dispelled  by  a  maxim,  for  they  are 
things  which  it  does  not  occur  to  w  cos  tie 
questioned.  Hence  this  Initio]  soeptidnn 
will  be  a  mere  self-deception,  and  not  real 
doubt;  and  no  one  who  follows  the  Cartfr- 
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Blan  method  w1H  ever  be  Batlefled  until  he 
has  formally  recovered  all  those  bellefi 
which  in  form  he  has  given  up.  It  to,  there- 
fore, na  useless  a  preliminary  as  going  to  the 
North  Pole  would  be  In  order  to  gel  to  Con- 
stantinople by  coming  down  regularly  upon 
ft  meridian,  A  person  may,  It  is  true,  in  the 
course  of  his  studiea,  fliid  reaaon  to  doubt 
what  he  beffan  by  believing;  but  in  that  case 
he  doubts  because  he  has  a  poaittve  reason 
for  It,  and  not  ou  account  of  the  Carte^n 
maxim.  Let  usnol  preMnd  to  doubtlnplii- 
loaophy  what  we  do  not  doubt  In  our  hearts. 

2.  The  same  formalism  appears  in  the 
Cartesian  criterion, -which  amounts  to  this: 
"  Whatever  1  am  clearly  oonvliiced  of,  is 
true."  If  I  were  r«ally  convinced,  I  should 
have  done  with  reasoning,  and  sbould  re- 
quire no  test  of  cert^nty.  But  thus  to 
maka  Single  individuals  absolute  Judges  of 
trrrth'lB  most  pernicious.  The  result  is  that 
metaphysicians  will  all  agree  tbat  meta- 
physics has  reached  a  pitch  of  CerWnty  far 
beyond  that  of  the  physical  solencea;— only 
they  can  agree  upon  nothing  else.  In  sci- 
ences in  which  men  come  to  agreement, 
when  ft  theory  has  been  broached,  it  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  on  probation  untU  this  agree- 
ment is  reached.  Afier  It  is  reached,  the 
question  of  certainty  becomes  an  idle  one, 
because  there  Is  no  one  left  who  doubts  It. 
We  Individually  cannot  reasonably  hope 
to  attain  the  ultimate  philosophy  which  we 
pursue;  we  can  only  seek  it,  therefore,  for 
the  eommunitj  of  philosophers.  Hence,  If 
disciplined  and  candid  minds  carefully  ex- 
amine a  theory  and  refuse  to  accept  It,  this 
OTight  to  create  doubta  in  the  mind  of  the 
author  of  the  theory  himself. 

3,  PhlloFiophy  ought  to  imitate  the  suc- 
cessful sciences  in  its  methods,  so  &r  as  to 
proceed  only  from  tangible  premises  which 
can  be  subjected  to  careful  scrutiny,  and  to 
trust  rather  to  the  midtitude  and  variety  of 
its  arguments  than  to  the  conoludveneas  of 
any  one.  Its  reasoning  should  not  form  a 
chain  which  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link,  but  a  cable  whose  llbres  may  be  ever 
so  Blender,  provided  they  are  suffldently 
numerous  and  intimately  connected. 

i.  Every  unidenlistlc  philosophy  supposes 
some  absolutely  inespllcable.  unmnalyiable 
ultimate;  In  short,  something  resulting  from 
mediation  Itself  not  susceptible  of  mediation. 
Now  that  anything  i*  thus  Inexplicable  can 
only  be  known  by  reasoning  from  dgns. 
Bat  the  only  justlflcatlon  of  an  inference 
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from  signs  Is  that  the  conclusion  explains 
the  fact.  To  suppose  the  fact  absolutely  In- 
expUoable,  Is  not  to  explain  it,  and  hence 
this  supposition  is  never  allowable. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  will  be 
found  a  piece  entitled  "  Questions  concern- 
ing certain  Faculties  claimed  for  Man," 
which  has  been  written  In  this  spirit  of 
opposition  to  Cartesianism,  That  criticism 
of  certwn  faculties  resulted  in  four  denials, 
which  for  convenience  may  here  be  re- 
peated : 

1.  We  have  no  power  of  Introspection, 
but  all  knowledge  of  the  Internal  world  Is 
derived  by  hypothetical  reasoning  from  our 
knowledge  of  externa)  ^ts. 

2.  We  have  no  power  of  Intuition,  but  ev- 
ery cognition  isdetermined  logically  by  pre- 
vious cognitions. 

3.  We  have  no  power  of  thlnklDg  without 
signs. 

4.  We  liave  no  conception  of  the  absolute- 
ly incognizable. 

These  propositions  cannot  be  regarded  as 
certdn  ;  and,  In  order  to  bring  them  to  a 
further  test,  it  is  now  proposed  to  trace  them 
out  to  their  consequences.  We  may  first 
consider  the  flrst  alone;  then  trace  the  con- 
sequences of  the  first  and  second;  then  see 
what  else  will  result  from  assimilng  the  third 
also;  and,  finally,  add  the  fourth  to  our  hy- 
pothetical premises. 

In  accepting  the  flrst  proportion,  we  must 
put  aside  all  prejudices  derived  from  a  phil- 
osophy which  bases  our  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  on  our  self-consciousness. 
Wecaaadmlt  no  statement  concerning  what 
passes  within  us  except  as  a  hypothecs  ne- 
cessary to  explain  what  takes  place  in  what 
we  commonly  call  the  external  world. 
Moreover  when  we  have  upon  such  grounds 
assumed  one  ikculty  or  mode  of  action  of  the 
mind,  we  cannot,  of  course,  adopt  any  other 
hypothesis  forthepurpo>e  of  expl^ningnny 
fact  which  can  be  explained  by  our  first  sup- 
podUon,  but  must  carry  the  latter  as  for 
as  it  will  go.  In  other  words,  we  must, 
as  far  as  we  con  do  so  without  additional 
hypotheses,  reduce  all  kinds  of  ment&l  ac- 
tion to  one  general  type. 

The  clai>3  of  modifloations  of  conscious- 
ness with  which  we  must  commence  our  in- 
quiry must  be  one  whose  existence  Is  Indu- 
bitable, and  whose  laws  are  best  known, 
and,  therefore  (alnoe  UiIb  knowledge  oomes 
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from  the  ontdde),  wMch  most  closely  fol- 
lows external  fiicta;  that  Ig,  it  must  be  some 
Idod  of  cognition.  Here  we  may  hypothetl- 
CAllf  admit  the  secoad  propositloQ  of  the 
former  paper,  according  to  which  there  Is 
no  absolutely  flrat  cognition  of  any  object, 
but  cognition  arises  by  aconUnuous  process, 
We  must  begin,  then,  with  a  proeut  of  cog- 
nition, and  with  that  process  whose  laws  are 
best  understood  and  most  closely  follow  ex- 
ternal facte.  This  is  no  other  than  the  pro- 
cess of  valid  inj^rence,  whicb  proceeds  from 
Its  premise.  A,  to  its  oonoluslon,  B,  only  if, 
as  a  matter  of  &ct,  such  a  proposlUon  as  B 
is  always  Or  usually  true  when  such  a  prop- 
osition as  A  Is  true.  It  is  a  consequence, 
then,  of  the  first  two  principles  whose  re- 
sults we  &re  to  trace  out,  tluit  we  must,  as 
fiir  as  we  can,  without  any  other  supposi- 
tion than  ttiat  the  mind  reasons,  reduce  all 
mental  action  to  the  formula  of  valid  rea- 
soning. 

But  does  the  mind  in  bet  go  through  the 
syllogistic  process?  It  is  certainly  very 
doubtful  wbetber  s  conclusion— as  some- 
thing existing  in  the  mind  independently, 
lilce  an  image— suddenly  displaces  two  prem- 
ises eating  in  the  mind  in  a  similar  way. 
But  it  la  a  matter  of  constant  experience, 
that  if  a  man  Is  made  to  believe  in  the  prem- 
ises, Id  the  sense  that  he  will  act  IVom  them 
and  will  say  that  they  are  true,  under  favor- 
able conditions  he  will  also  be  ready  to  act 
trom  the  ooncludon  and  to  say  that  that  is 
true.  Something,  therefore,  takes  place 
within  the  organism  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  syllogistic  process. 

A  valid  Inference  is  either  eompUte  or  »- 
eomplett.  An  incomplete  Inference  is  one 
whose  validity  depends  upon  some  matter 
offset  not  cont^ned  In  the  premises.  This 
implied  SuA  might  have  been  stated  as  a 
premise,  and  Its  relation  to  the  conclndon  Is 
the  same  whether  It  is  explidtly  posited  or 
not,  since  it  Is  at  least  virtually  taken  for 
granted;  so  that  eveiy  valid  incomplete  ar- 
gument la  virtually  oomplete.  Complete 
arguments  are  divided  Into  HmpU  and  com- 
plex. A  complex  argument  Is  one  which 
from  three  or  more  premises  concludes  what 
might  have  been  concluded  by  suooesdve 
steps  In  reasonings  each  of  which  Is  simple. 
Thus,  a  complex  inference  comes  to  the 
same  thing  in  the  end  as  a  suooesaion  of  sim- 
ple inferences.  . 

A  ooB^ete,  dmple,  and  valid  argument. 


or  syllogiun,  is  either  apodietic  or  prehahlt. 
An  RpodlcUc  or  deductive  syllogism  is  one 
whose  validity  depends  unconditiDnallj  up- 
on the  relation  of  the  fiict  Inferred  to  the 
facts  posited  in  the  premises.  A  ^Uogism 
whose  validity  should  depend  not  merely 
upon  its  premises,  but  upon  the  exislei^  of 
some  other  knowledge,  would  be  Impoiifd- 
ble;  for  either  this  otiier  linowledge  would 
be  posited.  In  which  ease  it  would  be  a  part 
of  the  premises,  or  It  would  I>e  implidlly 
assumed,  In  whicb  case  tbe  inference  would 
be  Incomplete.  But  a  Byll«0gm  whose  va- 
Udity  depends  partly  upon  the  non-tzufoKt 
of  some  other  knowledge,  is  a  pnAablt  syl- 
to^sm. 

A  few  examples  wiU  render  this  plain. 
The  two  following  arguments  are  apodietic 
or  deductive: 

1.  No  series  of  days  of  which  tbe  first  and 
last  are  different  days  of  the  week  exceeds 
by  ones  multiple  of  seven  days;  nowtheHiet 
and  last  days  of  any  leap-year  ore  different 
daysof  tbe  week,  and  therefore  no  leap-year 
consists  of  a  number  of  days  one  greater 
than  a  multiple  of  seven. 

3.  Among  the  vowels  there  are  no  douUe 
lettete ;  but  one  of  the  double  letters  («r)  is 
oompounded  of  two  vowels:  hence,  a  letter 
compounded  of  two  vowels  is  not  necessari- 
ly Itself  a  vowel. 

In  both  these  cases,  It  is  plain  that  as  long 
as  the  premises  are  true,  however  other 
facts  may  be,  the  conclusions  will  be  true. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  we  reason 
asfoUows:— "Aoerialnmanhad  theAriatle 
cholera.  He  wasln  astate  of  collq)ee,llvid, 
quite  oold,  and  without  perceptible  puise. 
He  was  bled  copiously.  During  the  praceas 
he  came  out  of  collapse,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing was  well  enough  to  be  about  There- 
fore, bleeding  tends  to  cure  the  cbderx." 
This  Is  a  folr  probable  inference,  prortded 
that  the  premises  represent  our  whole  know- 
ledge of  the  matter.  But  if  we  knew,  for 
example,  that  recoveries  trom  cholera  were 
apt  to  be  sudden,  and  that  the  physldan  who 
had  reported  this  case  had  known  of  a  bim- 
dred  other  trials  of  the^medy  without  eom- 
munlcaUug  the  result,  then  the  infneiioB 
would  lose  all  Its  validity. 

The  absence  of  knowledge  wfakh  la  eesot- 
tial  to  the  validity  of  any  probable  aignmeat 
relates  to  some  question  which  is  deten^B- 
ed  by  the  argument  itself.  Tbls  qneatkn, 
like  every  other,  is  whether  certain  ol^etto 
have  certain  characters.  Hence,  the  atenee 
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of  knowledge  Is  either  whether  berides  the 
objects  which,  accordiDg  to  tlie  premises, 
possess  certBln  chAtactera,  any  other  objects 
possess  them ;  or,  whether  besides  the  char- 
acters which,  HccordlDg  to  the  premises,  be- 
long to  certain  otijects,  any  other  oharact«n 
not.necesaartly  Involved  la  these  belong  to 
the  same  objects.  In  the  former  case,  the 
reasoning  proceeds  as  though  sU  the  ob- 
jects which  have  certain  charactert  were 
known,  and  this  Is  induction;  In  the  latter 
ease,  the  Inference  proceeds  as  thongh  all 
thedtaracten  requlslta  t«Uie  determination 
of  a  certain  object  or  class  were  known,  and 
this  is  h^potketi*.  This  dlgtlnotion,  also,  may 
be  made  more  plain  by  examples. 

Suppose  we  comit  the  number  of  occur- 
rences of  the  dlfFbrent  letters  In  a  cert^ 
English  book,  which  we  may  call  A.  Of 
course,  every  new  letter  which  we  add  to 
our  count  wlU  alter  the  relative  number  of 
oecurrences  of  the  different  letters;  but  as 
we  proceed  with  our  counting,  this  change 
will  be  less  and  less.  Suppose  that  we  find 
that  as  we  increase  the  number  of  letters 
counted,  the  relative  number  of  «'s  approach- 
es nearly  llj  per  etnt.  of  the  whole,  that  of 
thef's8)p«-cai(.,  th8tofthea*s8p«r<:«nf., 
that  of  the  >'s  l\per  ettU.,  &a.  Suppose  we 
repeat  the  same  observations  with  half  a 
dozen  other  English  writings  {which  we 
may  designate  as  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  O)  with  the 
like  result.  Then  we  mAy  infer  that  In  ev- 
ery English  writing  of  some  length,  the  dif- 
ferent letten  occur  with  nearly  those  rela- 
tive frequencies. 

Now  lliia  argument  depends  for  ita  valid- 
ity upon  our  not  knowing  the  proportion  of 
letters  Id  any  English  wrtUng  besides  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F  and  O.  For  If  we  know  it  In 
respect  to  H,  and  It  Is  not  neariy  Uie  same 
as  In  the  others,  our  ooacluslon  is  destroyed 
at  once;  If  it  Is  the  same,  then  the  legiti- 
mate Inference  is  fKim  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  6, 
and  H,  and  not  th>m  the  first  seven  alone. 
This,  therefbre,  is  an  induelion. 

Suppose,  next,  that  a  piece  ot  wiiUng  In 
cypher  Is  presented  to  us,  without  the  key. 
Suppose  we  And  that  It  contains  something 
leas  Uian  36  charaotera,  one  of  which  occurs 
about  11  per  cent,  of  all  the  times,  another 
8^  per  eenl.f  another  8  per  cent.,  and  another 
7i  per  cent.  Suppose  that  when  we  substi- 
tute for  these  e,  t,  a  and  $,  respectively,  we 
are  able  to  see  how  single  letters  may  be 
Bubstituted  for  each  of  the  other  characters 
.    eo.as  to  make  sense  in  English,  provided, 
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however,  that  we  allow  the  spelling  to  be 
wrong  In  some  cases.  If  the  writing  Is  of 
any  considerable  length,  we  may  Infer  witii 
great  probability  that  this  Is  the  meaning  of 
the  cipher. 

The  validity  of  this  argument  depends  up- 
on there  being  no  other  known  charactere  <^ 
the  writing  In  dpher  which  would  have  any 
weight  In  the  matter;  fhr  if.there  are — if  we 
know,  for  example,  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  other  solution  of  It — tills  must  be  allow- 
ed Its  eflfoct  in  supporting  or  weakening  the 
conclusion.    This,  then,  la  hypot/tetU. 

All  valid  reasoning  is  either  deductive,  in- 
ductive, or  hypothetic;  or  else  it  combines 
two  or  more  of  these  characters.  Deduction 
Is  pret^  well  ti«ated  in  most  io^cal  text- 
books; but  It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  about  induction  and  hypothesis  In  or- 
der to  render  what  follows  more  Intelligible. 
Induction  may  be  defined  as  an  argument 
which  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  thatall 
the  members  of  a  daas  or  aggregate  have  all 
the  characters  wlilch  are  common  to  all  those 
members  of  this  class  concerning  which  It  is 
known,  whether  they  iiave  these  characters 
or  not;  or,  in  other  words,  which  assumes 
that  that  is  true  of  a  whole  collection  which 
Is  true  of  a  number  of  instances  taken  from 
Itatrandom.  This  might I>e  called  statistical 
argument  In  the  long  run,  it  must  general- 
ly aflbrd  pretty  correct  conclusions  from  true 
premises.  If  we  have  a  bag  of  beans  partly 
black  and  partly  white,  hy  counting  the  rel- 
ative proportlODs  of  the  two  colors  In  several 
difl^rent  bandAde,  vre  can  approximate  more 
or  less  to  the  relative  proportions  in  the 
whole  bag,  sinceasufflcient  number  ofhand- 
fuls  would  constitute  all  the  beans  in  the  bag. 
The  central  charocteristio  and  key  to  induc- 
tion Is,  that  by  taking  the  conclusion  so 
reached  as  mi^or  premise  of  a  syllogism, 
and  the  proposition  stating  that  such  and 
such  objects  are  taken  fr^m  the  class  in 
question  as  the  minor  premise,  the  other 
premise  of  the  induodon  will  follow  from 
them  deductively.  Thus,  In  the  above  ex- 
.  ample  we  concludedthatallbookslnEnglish 
have  about  11(  p«r  cent,  of  their  letters  e's. 
From  tliat  as  major  premise,  together  with 
the  proposition  that  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  and  G 
are  books  In  English,  it  follows  deducdvely 
that  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  and  O  have  about !!( 
per  cent,  of  their  letters  e's.  Accordingly, 
induction  has  been  defined  by  Aristotle  aa 
the  Inference  of  the  major  premise  of  a  syl- 
luglsm  from  its  minor  premise  and  conda- 
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«ioD.  The  function  of  an  induction  Is  tA  sub- 
stitute fiiraeoriesof  many  subjects,  a  single 
one  which  embraces  tliem  and  an  indefinit« 
number  of  others.  Thus  It  is  a  species  of 
"  reduction  of  the  manifold  to  unity." 

Hypothesis  may  be  detlned  as  an  argu- 
ment TVhich  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  a  charact«r  wliich  is  loiown  necessarily 
to  involve  a  certain  number  of  others,  may 
be  probably  predicated  of  any  object  which 
hits  all  the  characters  which  this  character 
Is  known  to  involve.    Just  as  Induction  may 
be  regarded  as  tbe  inference  of  the  major 
premise  of  a  syllogism,  so  hypotliesis  may 
be  regarded  aa  tbe  inference  of  the  minor 
premise,  from  tbe  otlicr  two  propositions. 
Thus,  the  example  talien  above  consists  of 
two  Bucb  inferences  of  the  minor  premises 
of  tlie  following  lyllogisms: 
1.  Every  English  writing  of  some  length  In 
whlob  such  and  such  characters  denote 
e,  t,  a,  and  >,  has  about  11}  per  etnt.  of 
the  first  sort  of  marks,  8^  of  the  second, 
8  of  the  third,  and  7i  of  the  fourth; 
Ttds  secret  writing  Is  an  English  writing  of 
some  length,  in  which  such  and  sacb 
characters  denote  e,  t,  a,  and  t,  respect- 

.-,  This  secret  writing  hasabont  lliperemt. 

of  its  characters  of  the  first  kind.  81  of 

the  second,  8  of  tbe  third,  and  7i  of  the 

fourth. 
9.  A  passage  written  with  such  an  alphabet 

makes  sense  when  such  and  such  letters 

are  severaliy  substituted  for  such  and 

such  characters. 
This  secret  writing  is  written  with  such  an 

alphabet. 
,-.  This  secret  writing  makes  sense  when 

such  and  such  substitutions  are  ma<le. 
The  function  of  hypothesis  is  to  substitute 
for  a  great  series  of  preJicales  forming  no 
unity  in  themselves,  a  single  one  (or  small 
number)  which  luvolvca  them  all,  together 
(perhaps)    with    an   indefinite    number   of 
others.     It  is,  therefore,  also  a  reduction  of 
a  manifold  to  unity."    Every  deductive  syl- 
logism may  be  put  Into  the  form 
If  A,  then  B; 
But  A : 


I  verged  In  logic  have  ob- 
lere  quite  misi      "-'■■■  - 
term  hypoihai*,  and  that  what 


•  Several  pert 
itlha' 

■  '  ■  ■     clesig- 

1  argument  from  analogy.    It  is 


And  as  the  minor  premise  la  this  fonn 
appears  as  antecedent  or  reason  of  a  hypo- 
thetical proposition,  bypotbetic  inference 
may  be  called  reasoning  from  consequent  u> 
antecedent. 

Tbe  argument  from  analogy,  which  a 
popular  writer  upon  iofrfc  calls  reasoning 
from  parlicularfi  to  particulars,  derives  lis 
validity  from  its  oombining  the  characters  of 
Induction  and  hypothesis,  being  analj'zabte 
either  Into  a  deduction  or  an  indnction,  or  a 
deduction  and  a  hypothesis. 

But  though  inference  la  thus  of  three  fr«- 
sentially  different  spedes,  It  also  belongs  to 
one  genus.  We  have  seen  that  no  conclu- 
sion can  be  legitimatelytderived  which  oould 
not  have  been  reached  by  successions  of 
arguments  having  two  premises  each,  and 
Implying  no  &ct  not  asserted. 

Either  of  these  premises  Is  a  proposition 
asserting  that  certain  objects  have  certain 
characters.  Every  term  of  such  a  propo>Jr 
tlon  stands  either  for  certain  objects  or  for 
cert^n  charact«rs.  The  conclUHion  may  be 
regarded  aa  a  proposition  substituted  in 
place  of  either  premise,  the  substitution 
being  Justifled  by  the  tfuA  stated  In  the  other 
premise.  The  conclusion  Is  accordingly  de- 
rived from  either  premise  by  substituting 
either  a  new  subject  for  the  subject  of  the 
premise,  or  a  new  predicate  for  the  predicate 
of  the  premise,  or  by  both  Bub8titut]<His. 
Now  the  substitution  of  one  term  for  another 
can  be  justifled  only  so  tar  as  tbe  term  sob- 
stituted  represents  only  what  is  represented 
in  the  term  replaced.  If,  therefore,  the  con- 
cludon  be  denoted  by  tbe  formula, 

S  IsP*; 
and  this  conclusion  be  derived,  by  n  change 
of  subject,  from  a  premise  which  may  oa 
tbls  account  be  expressed  by  the  formula. 

J/Is  P, 
then  tiie  other  premise  mnst  assert  ttut 
whatever  thing  is  represented  by  S  is  repre- 
sented by  JIf ,  or  that 

Every  S  is  an  JIf; 

while,  if  the  conclu^on,  5  is  P,  is  derive) 

from  either  premise  by  a  change  of  pndi- 

cate,  that  premise  may  be  written 

S  U  M; 

lustration  o{  hypothecs  br  De^cartef  rKuit 
10  CEuvres  choisies:  Paris.  1S65.  |iageo3ti. 
by  LelbniJi  (Nouv.  Ess.,  lib.  4.  ch.lJ.  {  15, 
Ed.  Erdinann,  p.  383  b),  and  (as  I  learn  froni 
D.  Stewart;  Works,  vol.3,  pp.ateeioeqq.) 
by  Uravesande,  Bosoovicb,  Hartley,  andu 
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and  t)ie  other  premise  miiet  assert  that 
whaiever  charucters  are  implied  In  P  are 
ImpUiul  iu  Af,  or  that 

Whatever  Is  M  Is  P. 

Ill  either  case,  therefore,  the  syllogism  must 

be  callable  of  expre><siou  in  the  funn, 

S  Is  A/;  M  isP: 

.:  S  is  P. 

Filially,   if  the  conclusion  differs  from 

ciilier  of  its  premises,  both  lu  subject  and 

I,.  Le  Slice.  Tlie  term  Hypothesis  has  been 
»i«c(l  In  tlie  following  Kensea: — 1.  For  the 
tlieme  or  proposition  lonniiiK  the  subject  of 
<lis('oiirse.  3.  For  an  assumption.  Aiistotle 
divides  lAae*  or  propo^iitions  adopted  with' 


(er  siiys.  "  Let  there  be  a  trlangk. 
a  cDiulltloti  in  a  general  seiiiie.  VVe  are 
said  to  seek  other  things  than  ftappiijesa 
is  inroiHotui.  coiidiUonallv  The  bestrepnb- 
lic  is  the  ideally  perfect,  the  wcond  the  best 
oil  earth,  the'thini  the  bert  H  vToHieeu^, 
under  the  fircintistances.  Freedom  is  the 
i-d^cat^  or  coii'dition  of  democracy.  4,  For 
the  antecedent  of  a  hypitlielirnl  proposition. 
5.  For  an  oratorlcnl  question  which  nannies 
fiu-ts.  6.  Li  the  Synop-Jx  of  I'h^ilus,  for  tlie 
relcrence  of  a  siilijett  to  the  things  it  de- 
notC'f.  7.  Host  commonly  In  modern  times, 
fur  the  conclusion  of  an  arffumect  ^oin 
coDMiquence  ami  consequent  t^  antecedent. 
This  Is  my  nw  of  the  tenn.  S.  For  sm-h  a 
Oiichisioii  when  ton  wea)(  to  be  a  theory 
accepted  Into  the  body  of  a  Rcience. 

1  ^ve  a  few  aiitlioritles  to  support  the 
seventh  um!: 

Chain-ia.  —  Lexicon  Rationale,  Ist  Ed. — 
"  Hipoliicriis  est  proposilio,  quie  asKundtur 
ad  ]irobaiuluiu  allam  veriiateni  incofrnitam. 
Ke'iiiirunt  multl,  ut  haic  hypotliesis  vera 
e^.'i^  coj^nosi'iiCtir.  etium  anleiiuam  appareaC, 
till  alia  ex  ea  dcdiid  possiiit.  Veriitn  nliiiit 
alii,  hoc  imiiin  dcsidcrari.  nt  hypolheiiis  pro 
vera  admitlatnr.  quo<i  nenijie  ex  hac  taiia 
deiiucitur,  qua;  respondent  phwijomenls,  et 
aatisfaciunt  omnibus  diltinnllulibns,  quie  liac 
parte  in  re,  et  in  lis  quuj  de  ea  apparent, 
occurrebaiil." 

Neiotan. — "Uactenun  phaenomena  ccElonim 
et  maris  nost'ri  per  vim  gr.ivitatls  exposui, 

«cil  cansani  jfravltatis  nondum  asslgnavl 

liatioiiem  vero  liarnm  fcr.ivitatis  proprle- 
tatnm  ex  phrcnomenls  nominm  potiii  dedn- 
cere,  et  livpotlieses  non  tlii<!o-  QiUcqnid 
eiiint  ex  plis^nonienis  non  dediicitur,  hyjio- 

l/irsu  vncanda  est In  iific  Phiiosopiiii 

I'ro posit ioncs  dedncitiitiir  ex  phienomenis, 
et  reildiintur  ireneralcs  per  Inductioncm." 
i'rincipia.    Ad  fin. 

Sir  W'tt.  ifnmi/(wi.— ■'  Hypoihaa.  that  Is, 

Ertqc'sitlons  whii'li  are  as^^iinied  with  proba- 
ility,  in  order  to  explain  or  prove  gomethlnjf 
eNe'whieh  cannot  otherwise  be  explained  or 
1) roved. "—Lectures  on  Loric  (Am.  Ed.), 
p.  ISS. 

"The  naxtx ot hypolha'a  is  moreemphaCi- 
10 
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predicate,  the  form  of  statement  of  conclu- 
sion and  premise  may  be  so  altered  tliat 
they  siiall  have  a  common  term.  This  can 
always  be  done,  for  if  P  is  the  premise  and 

Cthe  conclusion,  ihey  may  be  stated  thus: 
The  slate  of  iliiiig-s  lejiresented  In  i'is  real, 
The  state  of  things  represented  in  C  is  real. 

In  this  case  the  other  premise  must  In 
some  form  vh-tually  assert  that  every  state 

cally  ^ven  to  provisory  suppositions,  which 
serve  to  explain  the  phenomena  in  so  far  as 
observed,  but  whicli  are  only  asserted  to  be 
true,  if  uttiniatelv  couHrmed  by  a  complete 
Induction." — IhiJ,  p.  3M. 

"  When  a  phenomenon  is  presented  which 
can  be  explained  by  no  principle  afforded 
through  experience,  we  feel  Oisconlented 
and  uneasy;  and  lliere  arises  an  cHbrt  to 
discover  some  cause  which  may,  at  leust  pro- 
visionally, account  for  the  onlstandlnp  phe- 
□oinenon;  and  this  cause  is  finally  recognized 
as  valid  and  true,  if,  tiirough  it,  the  eiven 
phenomenon  is  found  to  obtain  a  full  and 
perfect  explanation.  The  judgment  in 
which  a  phenomenon  la  referred  to  such  a 
problematic  cause,  is  called  a  Hypothena." 
— Iblil.  p[>.  4JD.  4.~iO.  See  also  Lectures  on 
HetaphvHics,  p.  117. 

J.  S.  Slill. — "An  liypolhesis  is  anv  sup- 
position which  we  make  (either  without 
actual  evidence,  or  on  evidence  avowedly 
insiittlL-ient).  in  order  to  endeavor  to  deduce 
from  it  conclusions  In  accordance  nilh  facts  • 
which  are  known  to  he  real;  under  the  idea 
that  if  the  conclusions  to  which  the  hypoth- 


Itis 

allowalile,  therefiire.  to  conclude  from  con- 
sequent to  a  reusou.  but  without  being  able 
to  determine  this  reason.  From  tlie  com. 
plexus  of  all  consequents  alone  can  we  con- 
clude the  truth  of  a  determinate  reason 

The  difficulty  with  this  potilivt  and  direct 
niode  uf  inference  (modut  poaeng)  is  Iliat  the 
totality  of  the  consequents  cannot  Iw  apo- 
delctlcxily  re<-ognizc<r,  and  that  we  are  there- 
fore leil  by  this  mode  of  inference  only  to  a 
probable  and  hypotAetieally  tnte  cosnltlon 
lHypoi/if>ti)."—Log[k  by  Jasche  Werke ; 
Ed.  Ror^enk.  and  HcTi.,  vol.  3.  p.  221. 

"A  hypothesis  Is  tiie  Judgment  of  the 
truth  of  a  reason  on  account  of  Ihe  stifH- 
dency  of  the  consequents." — Ibid.  p.  2G2. 

Heibart.  —  ■•  We  cau  make  lij  imtheses, 
thence  deduce  conseqncnts,  and  afterwards 
see  whether  the  latter  accord  wltli  experi- 
ence. Such  suppositiuns  are  tentied  hypo- 
tiieses."— Einleitung  :  Werke.  vol.  1,  p.63. 

Bimrkt. — -■  Alllnnative  inferences  from 
consequent  to  antecedent,  or  hypotheses." — 
System  der  LoRik,  vol.  2.  p.  103. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  greatly 
multiplying  these  citations. 
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of  thinf^  Buoh  as  is  represented  by  C  is  the 
stat«  of  tliliif^  represeDted  in  P. 

All  valid  rea^oDiog,  therefore,  is  of  one 
general  form;  and  iu  seeking  to  reduce  ill 
mental  action  to  the  formulie  of  valid  Infer- 
en&,  we  seek  to  reduce  it  to  one  aiugle 
type. 

An  apparent  obstacle  to  the  reduction  of 
all  menlAl  action  to  tbe  type  of  valid  Infer- 
ences Is  tbe  existence  of  fallacious  reason- 
lug.  Every  argument  implies  the  truth  of 
ageneral  principle  of  inferential  procedure 
(whether  luvolving  some  matter  of  fur,t  con-^ 
cemiug  the  subject  of  argument,  or  merely 
a  maxim  relating  to  a  system  of  signs),  tt>- 
cordlng  to  which  it  is  a  valid  argument.  It 
this  principle  is  false,  the  argument  is  a  fal- 
latij ;  but  neither  a  valid  argumeut  t^m 
falne  premises,  nor  an  exceedingly  weak,  but 
aot  altogether  illegitimate,  iiiduciiou  or 
hypothesis,  however  its  force  may  be  over- 
estimated, however  false  its  conclusion,  is  a 
fallacy. 

Now  words,  takenjust  aa  they  stand,  if  in 
the  form  of  an  argument,  thereby  do  imply 
whatever  fact  may  be  necessary  to  make 
tbe  argument  conclusive;  so  tliat  to  the  for- 
mal logician,  who  baa  to  do  only  with  tbe 
meaning  of  the  words  according  to  tlie  prop- 
er principles  of  interpretation,  and  not  with 
the  Intention  of  the  speaker  as  guessed  at 
from  other  Indications,  the  only  fallacies 
should  he  such  aa  are  simply  absurd  and 
contradictory,  either  because  their  conclu- 
sions ore  absolutely  Inconsistent  with  tlieir 
premises,  or  because  they  connect  proposi- 
tions by  a  species  of  Illative  conjunction,  by 
which  they  cannot  underany  drcumstancea 
be  validly  connected. 

But  to  the  psychologist  an  argument  Is 
valid  only  if  the  premises  from  which  the 
mental  conclu^on  Is  derived  would  be  sutS- 
dent,  if  true,  to  justify  it,  either  by  them- 
selves, or  by  the  aid  of  other  propositions 
which  had  previously  been  tield  for  tnie. 
But  it  is  easy  to  show  that  all  inferences 
made  by  man,  which  arc  not  valid  in  tliia 
sense,  belong  to  four  classes,  viz.:  1.  Those 
whose  premises  are  fklse;  2.  Those  which 
have  some  little  force,  though  only  a  httle; 
3.  Those  which  result  from  confusion  of  one 
proportion  with  another;  4.  Those  which 
result  from  tiie  Indistinct  apprehension, 
wrong  application,  or  falsity,  of  a  rule  of  in- 
ference. For,  if  a  man  were  to  commit  a 
lUlacy  not  of  eltiier  of  these  classes,  he 
would,  hnm  true  j^mUes  oencelved  with 


perfect  distinctness,  without  being  led  utnj 
by  any  prejudice  or  other  judgment  faring 
as  a  rule  of  Inference,  drvw  a  cobdutioD 
which  had  really  not  the  least  reieviocy.  ir 
this  could  happen,  calm  conddenitioD  u>d 
care  could  be  of  lltUe  use  in  Ihinkiug,  for 
caution  only  serves  to  tnsnre  our  taUng  lii 
the  facts  into  account,  and  to  make  IIjom 
whicli  we  do  take  account i^,  distinct;  nnr 
can  coolness  do  anything  more  than  la  ena- 
ble us  to  he  caiitlouH,  and  also  to  prcTCDI 
our  being  afl'ecled  by  a  passion  in  inferrii^ 
that  to  he  true  which  we  wish  weretnit. 
or  which  we  fear  may  be  true,  or  in  fdl- 
lowing  some  other  wrong  rule  of  Infn- 
encc.  But  experience  shows  that  the  calm 
and  curefid  consideration  of  the  uune  dis- 
tiiKttly  conceived  premises  (indudiug  preju- 
dices) nill  insure  the  pronouncement  of  tbe 
same  j\idgment  hy  all  men.  Now  if  i  iil- 
iacy  belongs  to  the  Biet  of  these  four  dusrei' 
and  its  premises  are  fklse,  it  Is  to  be  pn- 
Bumed  that  th*  procedure  of  the  mind  from 
these  premises  to  the  conclusion  is  eiiftw 
correct,  or  errs  in  one  of  the  other  Ibnt 
ways;  for  it  cannot  he  supposed  tbat  the 
mere  falsity  of  tlie  premises  should  affe«  tlie 
procedure  of  reason  when  tbat  falsity  Is  nc* 
kuowu  to  reason.  If  the  fallacy  belongs  to  Uie 
second  class  and  has  some  force,  honetrr 
little,  it  is  a  legitimate  [uvbable  argumcDt. 
andbelongs  to  the  type  of  valid  inference.  If 
it  is  of  the  tiiird  class  and  resulta  from  the  coo- 
fusion  of  oue  proposition  with  aootfaer,  ilii« 
confusioii  must  be  oning  to  a  reeeiablsiirt 
lietwecti  the  two  propositions;  thatictosa;. 
tbe  person  reasoning,  seeing  that  onepio- 
positiou  has  some  of  the  characters  wludi 
belong  to  the  other,  concludes  thatithaiiU 
the  essential  characters  of  tbe  other,  iDd  i^ 
equivalent  to  it.  Now  this  Is  a  hypottaelir 
Inference,  which  thoughit  may  be  weak,  snJ 
though  Its  conclusion  happens  to  be  lal». 
belongs  to  tbe  type  of  valid  inferences:  ^ 
therefore,  as  tlie  nodua  of  the  fallacy  lie.-  in 
this  confusion,  the  procedure  of  the  miuil  in 
these  fallacies  of  tbe  third  clai«  coufomii'  lo 
the  formula  of  valid  inference.  Ifthebli^ 
belongs  to  tbe  fourth  cla.<<s,  it  either  result! 
trom  wrongly  applying  or  misapprehcudiii; 
a  rule  of  inference,  a ud  so  Iss  fallacy  of  cod- 
fusion,  or  It  results  from  adopting  a  ytm.f. 
rule  of  inference.  In  this  latter  cm.  du- 
rule  is  in  fact  taken  ns  a  premise,  and  tbrrt- 
fore  the'  false  conclusion  Is  owing  mef«tj  "• 
the  fahdty  of  a  premise.  In  every  filbij. 
therofore,  possittle  to  the  mind  of  man,  i^ 
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proMdure  of  the  mind  corTorms  to  the  for- 
mula of  valid  Inf^reoee. 

The  third  principle  wbose  consequences 
tve  luve  to  deduce  ie,  tbat,  whenever  ive 
think,  we  bare  praecat  to  tbe  consdouaness 
some  feelinf;.  Image,  conception,  or  otiier 
repreaeutAUon,  wtilch  serves  as  a  sign.  But 
It  follows  from  our  own  existence  (which  Is 
proved  by  the  occurrence  of  ignorance  and 
error)  that  everything  which  Is  present  to 
us  la  4  phenomenal  manifestation  of  our- 
aeiveg.  This  does  not  prevent  its  being  a 
phenomeuon  of  something  without  us,  just 
as  a  rointww  is  at  once  a  manlfeBtation  both 
of  the  sunandof  tlieraiu.  When  we  think, 
then,  we  ourselves,  as  we  are  at  that  mo- 
ment, appear  as  a  sign.  Now  a  rign  has, 
aa  BUch,  three  references:  let,  it  Is  a  sign  io 
some  thouglit  which  interprets  it;  2d,  it  is 
a  sign  for  some  object  to  which  in  tliat 
thought  it  is  equivalent;  3d,  it  is  a  sign,  in 
some  respect  or  quality,  which  brings  it  into 
connection  with  its  object.  Let  us  ask  what 
the  three  correlates  are  to  which  a  ihou^t^ 
sign  refers. 

1.  When  we  think,  to  what  thought  does 
that  thouji^t-eign  which  Is  ourself  address 
itself?  It  may,  through  the  medium  of  out- 
ward  expression,  which  It  reaches  perhaps 
only  after  considerable  internal  develop- 
ment, come  to  address  itself  to  thought  of 
another  person.  But  whether  th'a  happens 
or  not,  it  is  always  interpretod  by  a  snbse- 
4]ueut  thouglit  of  our  own.  If,  after  any 
tliought,tiiecurrent  of  ideas  flows  on  freely, 
it  follows  the  law  of  mental  association.  In 
that  case,  each  former  thought  suggests 
sometUiDg  to  the  thought  which  follows  it, 
i.  e.  Is  tbe  sign  of  something  to  this  latter. 
Our  train  of  thought  may,  it  is  true,  be  in- 
terrupt^id.  But  we  must  remember  that,  in 
addition  to  tbe  principal  element  of  thought 
at  any  moment,  tliere  are  a  hundred  tilings 
In  our  mind  to  which  but  a  small  thictlon  of 
attention  or  consciousness  is  conceded.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  follow,  because  a  new 
constituent  of  thought  gets  the  uppermost, 
that  the  train  of  thought  which  it  dis- 
places is  broken  off  altogether.  Ou  the  con- 
trary, flrom  our  second  principle,  that  there 
is  no  intuition  or  cognition  not  determined 
by  prevJoua  cognitions.  It  follows  that  the 
striking  in  of  a  new  experience  Is  never  an 
instantuneous  afT^r,  but  Is  an  enmt  occupj- 
Ing  time,  and  coming  to  pass  by  a  oontlnu- 
«us  process.  Its  prominence  in  conscious- 
ness, therefore,  must  probably  be  the  eon- 
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summation  of  a  growingprocess;  andifso, 
there  is  no  sufficient  cause  for  the  thou^t 
which  had  been  the  leading  one  Just  before, 
to  cease  a))niptly  and  instautaneoiisly.  But 
if  a  train  of  thought  ceases  by  gradually  dy- 
ing out.  it  freely  follows  Its  own  law  of  asso- 
ciation as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  there  Is  no 
moment  at  which  there  is  a  thought  belong- 
ing to  this  series,  subsequently  to  which 
there  is  not  a  thought  which  interprets  or 
repeats  It.  There  is  no  exception,  there- 
fore, to  tbe  law  that  every  thought^ign  ii 
translated  or  interpreted  in  a  subsequent 
one,  unless  It  be  that  all  Uiought  comes  t« 
an  abrupt  and  final  end  in  death. 

2.  The  next  question  is:  For  what  does 
tbe  thought^ign  stand — what  does  it  name 
— what  is  its  luppotitum  f  The  outward  thing, 
undoubtedly,  when  a  real  outward  thing  is 
thought  of.  But  still,  as  the  thought  is  de- 
termined by  a  previous  thought  of  the  same 
object,  it  only  refers  to  the  thing  through 
denoting  this  previous  thought.  I.et  us  sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  Toussaint  is  thought 
of,  and  tlrst  thought  of  as  a  negro,  but  not 
distinctly  as  a  man.  If  this  distinctness  is 
atlerwards  added,  it  Is  through  the  thought 
thatnneyro  is  a  man;  that  is  to  say,  the  sub- 
sequent thought,  man,  refers  to  the  outward 
thing  by  being  predicated  of  that  previous 
thought,  negro,  which  has  been  had  of  that 
thing.  If  we  afterwards  tliink  of  Toussaint 
as  a  general,  then  we  think  that  this  negro, 
this  man,  was  a  general.  And  so  in  every 
case  the  subsequent  thought  denotes  what 
was  thought  in  the  previous  thought. 

3.  The  thought^ign  stands  for  its  object, 
in  the  respect  which  is  thought;  that  is  to 
say,  this  respect  is  the  immediate  object  of 
consciousnesa  In  the  thouglit,  or,  in  otlicr 
words,  it  is  tbe  thought  itself,  or  at  leavt 
what  the  thought  is  thouglit  to  be  in  tlie 
subsequent  thought  to  which  it  is  a  sigu. 

We  must  now  consider  tvao  other  proper- 
ties of  signs  which  are  of  great  Importance 
in  the  theory  of  cognition.  Since  a  sign  is 
not  identical  with  the  thing  signified,  but 
differs  from  tiie  latter  in  some  respects,  It 
must  plainly  have  some  characters  which 
belong  to  it  In  itself,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  its  representati\'e  function.  These 
I  call  the  maieriai  qualities  of  the  ^gn.  As 
examples  of  such  qualities,  take  In  the  word 
"man  "  its  consisting  of  three  letters — In  a 
picture,  its  being  flat  and  without  relief.  In 
the  second  place,  a  sign  must  be  c^nUe  of 
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belngcoDnected(notlnthereasoabutreBllj) 
witb.  another  sigii  of  the  same  object,  or 
with  the  object  itself.  Tbus,  words  would 
be  of  no  value  nt  aU  unless  tbey  could  be 
connected  iuto  sentences  by  means  of  a  real 
copula  whicb  joins  signs  of  tbe  same  thing. 
The  usefulness  of  some  sij^a — as  a  weather- 
cock, a  tally,  &C. — consists  wholly  lu  their 
being  realty  connected  with  the  very  things 
they  signify.  In  the  case  of  a  picture  such  a 
connection  is  not  evident,  but  it  exists  in  the 
power  of  asBOciation  which  connecU  the 
picture  with  the  braiu-»gn  which  labels  it. 
Tliij  real,  physical  conuectiouof  asigu  with 
its  object,  elUier  immediately  or  by  its  con- 
nection with  another  sign,  1  call  the  part  de- 
monttraliBtapplUation  of  t\i^>i\gn.  Now  the 
representative  fhnctioiiof  a  sign  lies  neither 
in  its  material  quality  nor  in  its  pure  demon- 
strative application-,  because  it  is  sometliing 
which  the  sign  is,  not  in  itself  or  in  a  real 
relation  to  its  object,  but  which  it  is  to  a 
thought,  while  liotli  of  the  characters  just 
defined  belong  to  tlie  sign  independently  of 
its  addresdng  any  thought.  And  yet  if  I 
take  all  the  tilings  whicli  have  certain  qual- 
ities and  physically  connect  them  with 
another  aeries  of  things,  each  to  each,  they 
become  lit  to  be  signs.  If  tliey  are  not  re- 
garded as  such  they  are  not  actually  signs, 
but  they  are  so  in  tlie  same  seuse,  for  ex- 
ample, in  which  an  unseen  flowef  can  be  said 
to  be  red,  this  being  also  a  t«rm  relative  lo 
a  mental  afiection. 

Consider  a  state  of  mind  whicb  is  a  con- 
ception. It  is  acoucepUon  by  vU'tue  of  liav- 
ing  a  mtoniiij,  a  logical  comprehension;  and 
If  it  is  applicable  to  any  object,  it  la  because 
that  object  has  tbe  characters  contained  iu 
tlie  comprehension  of  this  conception.  Sow 
tiie  logical  compreliension  of  a  thouglit  is 
usually  said  to  consist  of  the  thoughts  con- 
tained in  it ;  but  thoughts  are  events, 
acts  of  the  mind.  Two  thoughts  are  two 
events  separated  in  time,  and  one  cannot 
literally  be  contained  in  tbe  other.  It  may 
be  said  that  all  thoughts  exactly  similar  are 
regarded  as  one;  and  ttiat  to  say  that  one 
tlioUgtit  contains  another,  means  that  it 
contains  one  exactly  similar  to  that  other. 
But  howcan  two  thoughts  he  similar?  Two 
objects  can  only  be  regarded  as  similar  if 
they  are  compared  and  brought  togetlier  in 
the  mind.  Thoughts  have  no  existence  ex- 
cept in  the  mind ;  only  as  they  are  regarded 
do  tbe;  exist.  Hence,  two  thoughta  cannot 
ke  dmilar  unless  they  are  brought  together 


in  the  mind.  But,  as  to  their  existCDcc. 
two  thoughts  are  separated  by  an  lateml 
of  time.  We  are  too  apt  to  imagine  diat  vc 
can  frame  a  thought  similar  to  a  post  Ihooxlit. 
by  matching  it  with  the  latter,  u  thougii 
this  past  thought  were  still  present  to  lu. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  linowledge  that  one 
thoughtis  similar  to  orin  any  way  truly  rep- 
resentative of  another,  cannot  be  deriieil 
from  immediate  perception,  but  must  be  u 
hypothesis  (unquestionably  fully  jijstlflabi; 
by  facts),  and  that  therefore  the  lunmCJoii 
of  such  a  representing  thought  must  be  <l^ 
pendent  upon  a  real  effective  force  tKhlnd 
consciousness,  and  not  merely  npon  i  men- 
tal comparison.  What  wemustmetn.tiiert- 
fore,  by  saying  that  one  concept  is  oontainnj 
in  another,  is  that  we  normally  repre^ol 
one  to  be  in  the  other;  that  is,  that  we  foim 
a  particular  kind  of  judgment,*  of  whlcii  tlx 
subject  rignifiea  one  concept  and  the  iht- 
dlcate  the  other. 

No  thought  in  Itself,  then,  no  feeUng  in  It- 
self, contains  any  others,  but  is  absuluielf 
simple  and  unanalyzahle ;  and  to  say  that  ii  ii< 
composed  of  other  thoughts  and  fbeiin^  i* 
like  saying  that  a  movement  upon  aetraifilit 
line  is  composed  of  the  two  movements  ol 
which  It  is  the  resultant;  that  is  tosaj.it is i 
metaphor,  or  liclion,  parallel  lo  the  Crulb. 
Every  thought,  howerer  artificial  and  imid- 
piex,  is,  so  far  as  it  is  immediately  pref«]l. 
a  mere  sensation  without  parts,  and  thei*- 
fore,  in  Itself,  without  simUirity  lo  but 
other,  but  incompartble  with  any  other  and 
absolutely  suigmcrii.f  Whatever  is  whiJli 
incoiniMinthle  with  anything  ebe  is  wlidtj 
inexplicable,  because  explanation  eou4M.- 
in  bringing  things  under  general  lan$  o; 
undernatural  classes.  Hence  every  Ihoii^t. 
in'so  Gir  us  it  is  a  feeUng  of  a  peculiar  »>». 
is  simply  an  tiltimate,inexpl]cablefact.  Ytt 
this  does  not  confliot  with  my  postulate  tint 
that  fact  should  be  allowed  to  stand  le  »i*t- 
plicable;  for,on  the  one  hand,  we  never i« 
think,  "This  is  present  to  me,''  sIimv.  beftire 

*  A  jud^iniDnt  concemini;  a  minimnni  otin- 
fonnalion.  for  llie  theory  of  which  lee  my  i«- 
per  on  rorajirehemio!!  and  Extentioo,  iniU 
FtoecedingB  of  the  Anieritan  Aaulemj'  ol.lio 
and  .Sdences,  vol.  7,  p.  426. 

t  Oluervf)  that  1  say  in  iltelf.  1  am  not  » 
wild  as  to  deny  tliat  mj  seoMIion  of  ml  tt^r 
is  like  tny  eenulion  of  red  yesterday..  Ii>°l7 
■ay  tliat  tlie  limiiarity  caa  cmtitt  ooly  in  'i" 
p I ly Biological  Force  behind  coQ>G)Outn<«*-' 
which  ieftJe  me  to  jay,  1  recognize  tliiif"'i"; 
the  same  as  the  former  one,  and  m  doM  i^i 
li^  of  lenutiMi. 
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we  have  time  to  make  the  reflection,  t1<e 
sensation  Is  iMutt,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
vrhen  once  past,  we  can  never  bring  back 
the  qnallty  of  the  feeling  as  it  was  in  and 
far  itself,  or  know  what  It  was  like  in  itaelf. 
Of  even  discover  the  existence  of  this  quality 
except  by  a  corollary  from  onr  general 
theory  of  ourselves,  and  then  not  In  Its 
IdlosyncraEy,  but  only  aa  Homothlng  prcB- 
ent.  But,  as  aometlilng  present,  feelings 
are  all  alike  and  require  no  explanation, 
elnce  they  ooatain  only  what  Is  universal. 
So  that  nothiug  which  we  can  truly  predi- 
cate of  feeUngs  Is  left  inexplicuble,  but 
OQlf  Bomething  wliich  we  cannot  rcflectlve- 
Ij-know,  So  that  we  do  not  faU  Into  the 
contradiction  of  making  the  Mediate  imme- 
dlable.  Finally,  no  present  actual  thought 
(which  is  a  mere  (eeling)  has  any  meaning, 
any  intellectual  value;  for  this  lies  not  in 
what  is  actually  thought,  but  In  what  this 
tlioHght  may  be  connected  with  in  repre- 
sentation by  subsequent  thoughts;  so  that 
the  meaning  of  a  thought  Is  altogether  some- 
thing virtual.  It  may  be  objected,  that  if  no 
thongiit  has  any  meaning,  all  tliought  la 
without  meaning.  But  this  is  a  fallacy  sim- 
ilar to  Baying,  that,  if  In  no  one  of  tlie  aucces- 
eive  «paces  which  a  body  tills  tliere  Is  room 
for  motion,  there  Is  no  room  for  motion 
throughout  the  whole.  At  no  one  instant  In 
iny  Elate  of  mind  Is  there  cognition  or  repre- 
fieiitation,  hut  In  tlie  relation  of  my  states  of 
mind  at  different  Instant?  there  !«,•  In 
bhort,  the  Immediate  (and  therefore  in  Itself 
unsuscefitible  of  mediation — the  Unanalyz- 
nble,  the  Inexplicable,  the  Uninlellectual) 
runs  In  a  continuous  stream  through  our 
lives;  It  Is  the"sum  total  of  consctousness, 
whose  mediation,  wliich  Is  the  continuity  of 
It,  Is  brought  about  by  a  reol  effective  force 
behind  consciousne)<s. 

Thus,  we  hai-e  In  tliought  three  elernente; 
tst,  the  representative  fiuictlon  which  makes 
it  a  repramlation ;  2d,  the  pure  deiiotnUve 
application,  or  real  connection,  which  brings 
one  tbouglit  into  rflalion  with  another;  and 
3d,  the  material  quality,  or  how  it  feels, 
which  gives  thought  Its  gualify.f 

That  a  eensatlon  is  not  necessarily  an  in- 
tuition,  or  first  Impression  of  sense,  is  very 

ire  ought  to  ciy  timt  we  are  in  tliought,  aad 
□ot  that  tliought!  are  in  ui. 

t  Un  quality,  relation,  and  rppreacnlatinn. 
■ee  Proceedings  ot  the  American  Academy  ot 
ArU  and  Sciences,  vol.  7,  p.  298. 
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evident  In  the  aase  of  the  sense  of  beauty; 
and  has  been  shown,  npon  page  105  of  this 
volume,  In  the  case  of  sound.  When  the 
sensation  beautiful  is  determined  by  pre- 
vious cognitions,  it  always  arises  as  a  predl- 
eate;  that  Is,  we  think  that  something  la 
beautiful.  Whenever  a  sensation  thus  arises 
In  consequence  of  others.  Induction  shows 
that  those  others  are  more  or  less  complica- 
ted. Thus,  the  sensation  of  a  particular 
kind  of  sound  arises  In  consequence  of  im- 
pressions upon  the  various  nerves  of  the 
ear  being  combined  In  a  particular  way,  and 
following  one  another  with  a  certain  rapid- 
ity. A  sensation  of  color  depends  upon 
impressions  upon  the  eye  following  one 
another  hi  a  regular  manner,  and  with  a 
certain  rapidity.  The  sensation  of  beauty 
arises  upon  a  manifold  of  other  Impressions. 
And  this  vUl  be  found  to  hold  good  in  all 
cases.  Secondly,  all  these  sensadous  are  In 
themselves  simple,  or  more  so  than  the  sen- 
sations which  give  rise  to  them.  According- 
ly, a  sensation  Is  a  simple  predicate  taken  in 
place  of  acomplex  predicate;  In  other  words. 
It  flilflls  Hie  flinction  of  an  hypothesis.  But 
the  general  principle  that  every  thing  to 
which  such  and  such  a  sensation  belongs, 
has  such  and  such  a  complicated  series  of 
predicates.  Is  not  one  determined  by  reason 
(aa  we  have  seen),  but  Is  of  an  arbitrary 
nature.  Hence,  the  class  of  hypothetic  in- 
ferences which  the  arising  of  a  sensation 
resembles,  is  that  of  reasoning  from  defi- 
nltjon  to  definltum.  In  which  the  m^)or 
premise  Is  of  an  arbitrary  nature.  Only  In 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  this  premise  is  de- 
termined by  the  conventiona  of  language, 
and  expresses  tlie  occasion  upon  which  a 
word  is  to  tie  used;  and  In  the  formation  of 
a  sensation.  It  is  determined  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  and  expresses  the  occa- 
sions upon  which  sensation,  or  a  natural 
mental  sign,  arises.  Thus,  the  sensation, 
so  Ikr  as  It  represents  something.  Is  determ- 
ined, according  to  a  logical  law,  by  previous 
cognitions;  that  is  to  say,  these  cognitions 
determine  Qiat  there  ahali  be  a  sensation. 
But  so  to  aa  the  sensation  la  k  mere  feeling 
of  a  particular  sort,  it  is  determined  only  by 
an  inexplicable,  occult  power;  and  so  far,  it 
Is  not  a  representation,  but  only  the  material 
quality  of  a  representation.  For  Jnat  asis 
reasoning  Trom  deHnition  to  definltum,  it  is 
indifferent  to  the  logician  how  the  defined 
word  shtdl  sound,  or  how  many  letters  It 
eball  contain,  so  in  the  case  of  thia  conatitu- 
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Unnal  word,  it  is  not  delerr^ed  by  an  in- 
n-an)  law  how  it  sliiill  feel  In  Iteelf.  A  feel- 
ing,  thererore,  as  a  reeling,  1b  merely  the 
matavil  jualUy  of  a  mental  siirn. 

But  tliere  is  no  feeling  which  U  not  also  a 
repregentatioD,  a  predicate  of  sometliing-  de- 
termined lo^rtcally  by  the  feelings  which 
precede  it.  Yor  if  there  are  any  such  feel- 
irifja  not  predicates,  they  are  the  emotions. 
Now  every  emotion  has  a  subject.  If  a  man 
in  angry,  he  is  saying  to  himself  that  thla  or 
that  la  rile  and  outrageous.  If  he  is  In  Joy, 
lie  is  Haying  "tliis  is  delicious."  If  lie  is 
wondering,  he  is  saying  "  this  Is  strange." 
In  short,  whenever  a  man  feels,  he  is  think- 
ing of  (irrnefAin?.  Even  those  passions  wliich 
have  no  definite  object — as  melancholy  — 
only  come  to  consciousness  through  tinging 
tlie  objeeU  of  thought.  That  which  makes  us 
look  upon  the  emotions  more  as  aflections 
of  self  than  other  cognilJons,  Is  that  we  liave 
found  them  more  dependent  upon  our  acci- 
dental situation  at  the  moment  than  other 
ct^nitions;  but  that  is  only  to  say  that  they 
are  cognitions  too  narrow  to  be  useful.  The 
emotions,  as  a  little  observation  will  show, 
arise  when  our  attention  Is  strongly  drawn 
to  complex  and  Inconceivable  clrcumstancea. 
Feararlaes  when  we  cannot  predict  our  fkle; 
joy,  in  the  case  of  certain  indeacrihable  and 
peculiarly  complex  sensations.  If  therenre 
.  some  Indications  that  something  greatly  for 
my  interest,  and  which  I  have  anticipated 
would  happen,  may  not  happen;  and  If,  af- 
ter weighing  pro t>abili ties,  and  Inventing 
safeguards,  and  str^ning  fur  further  Infot^ 
niatlon.  I  dud  myself  unable  to  come  to  any 
Axed  conclusion  in  reference  to  the  future, 
in  the  place  of  tliat  intellectual  liypothetlc 
inference  which  I  seek,  the  feeling  of  anxieiy 
arises.  When  something  liappeus  for  which 
I  cannot  account,  I  wonder.  When  I  en- 
deavor to  realize  to  myself  what  I  never  can 
do,  a  pleasure  hi  the  future,  I  hope.  "  I  do 
□ot  understand  you,"  Is  the  phrase  of  an  an- 
gry man.  The  Indescribable,  the  inefiUble, 
liie  Incomprehensible,  commonly  exdte 
emotion;  but  nothing  is  bo  chilling  as  a 
scieritidc  explanation.  Thus  an  emotion  is 
always  a  simple  predicate  substituted  by  an 
operation  of  the  mind  for  a  highly  compli- 
cated predicate.  Now  If  we  consider  that  a 
very  complex  predicate  demands  explana- 
tion by  means  of  an  hypothesis,  that  that  hy- 
pothesis must  be  a  simpler  predicate  substi- 
tuted for  that  complex  one;  and  that  when 
we  have  an  emotion,  an  liypotheds,  strictly 


spewing,  is  h^ly  possIMe— the  analogy  of 
the  parts  playod  by  emotion  and  bypothr^* 
Is  very  striking.  There  is,  it  is  tnie,  ililsdif- 
ference  between  an  emotion  and  an  intellec- 
tual hypothesis,  that  we  liave  reason  to  av 
hi  the  case  of  the  latter,  that  -to  whatever  the 
simple  hypothetic  predicate  can  be  applied, 
of  that  the  complex  predicate  is  true;  where- 
as, in  the  case  of  an  emotion  this  is  a  pn^to- 
sitlou  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given,  but 
which  is  determined  nierety  by  otir  emo- 
tional conslilution.  But  this  corre^piHids 
precisely  to  the  difference  between  hypothe- 
sis and  reasoning  from  defluition  to  dellni- 
tum,  and  thus  it  would  appear  that  emotimi 
is  nothing  but  eeusadon.  There  appears  to 
be  a  difference,  however,  between  emodMi 
and  sensation,  end  I  would  state  it  as  fol- 

There  is  some  reason  to  thhik  that,  corre- 
sponding to  every  feeling  within  us.  some 
niotion  takes  place  in  our  bodies.  This  prop- 
erty of  the  thougiit-sigii,  since  it  has  no  ra- 
tional dependence  upon  the  raeonlug  of  the 
sign,  may  be  compared  with  what  I  have 
called  the  material  quality  of  the  sign;  but 
It  differs  from  the  latter  inasmuch  as  it  is  nol 
essentially  necessary  tliat  it  should  be  felt 
in  order  that  there  should  be  any  thought- 
sign.  In  the  cose  of  a  sensation,  the  mani- 
fold of  impressions  which  precede  and  de- 
termine it  are  not  of  a  Idnd,  the  bodily  mo- 
tion corresponding  to  whlcli  comes  from  any 
large  ganglion  or  from  the  brain,  and  proba- 
bly for  this  reason  the  scnsatian  produces  im> 
great  commotion  In  the  bodily  orgauivm; 
and  the  sensation  it^lf  is  nut  a  thought 
which  has  a  ver^-  strong  influence  upon  the 
ciurent  of  thought  except  by  virtue  ot  the 
luformatJon  it  may  sene  to  ^ord.  Ao  emo- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  comes  mncb  later 
in  the  development  of  thought — I  mean,  fm^ 
ther  ftvm  the  first  begliuiing  of  the  cogw- 
tion  of  Its  object — and  the  thoughts  wbidi 
determine  it  already  have  motions  corr«- 
sponding  to  them  in  the  brain,  or  the  chW 
ganglion;  consequently,  it  produces  lar?^ 
movements  in  thp  body,  and.independeotly 
of  its  representative  value,  strongly  affHls 
the  current  uf  thought.  The  animal  ntn- 
tions  to  which  I  allude,  are.  In  the  first  pbw 
and  obilously,  blushing,  blenching,  staring. 
smiling,  scowling,  pouting,  laughing,  wtrp- 
ing,  sobbing,  wriggling,  flinching,  ttVD- 
bling,  being  petriSed,  slgtiing.  sniffing, 
shrugging,  groaning,  heart«inking.  trepida- 
tion, swetliug  ol    the  heart,  etc.  etc    T« 
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these  may,  perhaps,  be  added,  to  the  second 
place,  oUieriiiorecoDiplicated  actions,  which 
nevertheless  spring:  teom  a  direct  Impulse 
and  not  from  deliberation. 

That  which  distiiigiiishes  both  sensations 
proper  and  emgttoDs  from  the  feelinjf  of  a 
thought,  is  that  In  the  case  ai  the  two  former 
tlie  material  quality  is  made  prominent,  be- 
catkse  the  thought  has  no  relation  of  reason 
to  tlie  thoughts  which  detennlne  It,  which 
exiata  in  the  last  case  aud  detracU  from  the 
attention  giveu  to  the  mere  feeling.  By 
there  being  uo  relation  of  reason  to  the  de- 
termining thoughts,  I  mean  that  there  ig 
nothing  in  the  content  of  the  thought  which 
explMns  why  it  should  arise  only  on  occa- 
sion of  these  determining  thoughts.  If  there 
Is  such  a  relation  of  reason.  If  the  thought  Is 
es-«ntiaUy  limited  in  its  application  to  these 
objects,  then  the  thought  comprehends  a 
thought  other  thitn  Itself;  in  other  ^ords,  it 
is  then  a  complex  thought.  An  incomplex 
thought  can;  therefore,  be  nothing  but  a 
freiisotioti  or  emotion,  having  no  rational 
character.  This  Is  very  different  from  the 
ordinary  doctrine,  according  to  which  the 
very  highest  and  most  metaphysical  concep- 
tions ore  absolutely  rimple.  I  shall  be  asked 
how  such  a  conception  of  a  icing  Is  to  be 
analyzed,  or  whether  I  can  ever  define  one, 
ttoo,  and  three,  without  a  diallele.  Now  I 
Bhall  admit  at  once  that  neither  of  these 
conceptions  can  be  separated  into  two  oth- 
ers higher  than  Itself;  and  in  tbat  sense, 
therefore,  I  fully  admit  that  certain  very 
metaphysical  and  eminently  Intellectual  no- 
tions are  absolutely  simple.  But  though 
these  concepts  cannot  be  defined  hy  genus 
and  difference,  there  is  another  way  in 
which  they  can  be  defined.  All  determ- 
ination ia  by  negation;  we  can  first  recog- 
ii)/c  any  character  only  by  putting  an 
ol>ject  which  possesses  It  into  comparison 
with  an  object  which  possesses  it  not. 
A  conception,  therefore,  which  was  quite 
universal  in  every  respect  would  be  un- 
recngnixable  and  impossible.  We  do  not 
obtain  the  conception  of  Being,  In  the 
sense  implied  in  the  copula,  by  observing 
that  all  the  things  which  we  can  think  of 
have  something  in  common,  for  there  Is 
no  such  thing  to  be  observed.  We  get  It  by 
reflecting  upon  dgns — words  or  thoughts; 
— we  observe  that  dilTeient  predicates  may 
be  attached  to  the  same  subject,  and  tbat 
each  makes  some  conception  applicable 
to  the  subject ;    then  we  imagine  that  a 
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subject  has  something  tnie  of  it  merely 
because  a  predicate  (no  matter  what)  Is  at- 
tached to  it. — and  that  we  call  Being.  The 
conception  of  being  is,  therefore,  a  concep- 
tion about  aslgn — a  thought,  or  word; — and 
^ce  it  is  not  applicable  to  every  sign,  it  is 
not  primarily  nniversol,  although  U  is  so  In 
its  mediate  application  to  things.  Being,  - 
therefore,  may  be  defined;  It  may  be  de- 
fiued,  for  example,  as  that  which  is  common 
to  the  objects  Included  in  any  doss,  and 
to  the  objects  not  included  In  the  same  class. 
But  it  is  nothing  new  to  say  that  metaphys- 
eal conceptions  are  primarily  and  at  bottom 
thoughts  about  words,  or  thoughts  about 
thoughts;  It  is  the  doctrine  both  of  AristoUe 
(whose  categories  are  parts  of  speech)  and 
of  Eant  (whose  categories  are  the  characters 
of  dl&rent  kinds  of  propositions). 

Sensation  and  the  power  of  abstraction  or 
attention  may  be  regarded  as,  in  one  sense, 
the  sole  constituents  of  all  thought.  Having 
considered  the  former,  let  lis  now  attempt 
some  analysis  of  the  latter.  By  the  force  of 
attentJo[i,  an  eniphaslH  is  put  upon  one  of 
the  objective  elements  of  consciousness. 
This  emphasis  is,  therefore,  not  Itself  an  ob- 
ject of  immediate  consciousness;  and  in  this 
respect  it  difl'ers  entirely  from  a  Ibeling. 
Therefore,  since  the  emphasis,  nevertheless, 
consists  in  some  effect  upon  consciousness, 
and  so  can  exist  only  so  far  as  it  afl)!cts  our 
knowledge;  and  since  an  act  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  determine  Uiat  which  precedes  it 
in  time,  this  act  can  consist  only  In  the  capa- 
city which  the  coguition  emphasized  has  for 
producing  an  effect  upon  memory,  or  other- 
wise Influencing  subsequent  thought.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  attention  Is  a 
matter  of  conUimoua  quantity;  for  continu- 
ous quantity,  so  far  as  we  know  It,  reduces 
itself  in  the  lost  analysis  to  time.  Acoord- 
ingly,  we  find  tbat  altentiou  does,  In  fact, 
produce  a  very  great  effect  upon  subsequent 
thought.  In  the  first  place,  it  strongly  af- 
fects memory,  a  thought  belug  remembered 
for  a  longer  time  the  greater  the  attention 
originally  paid  to  It.  In  the  second  place, 
the  greater  the  attention,  the  closer  the  con- 
nection and  the  more  accurate  the  logical 
sequence  of  thought.  In  the  third  place,  by 
attention  a  thought  may  be  recovered  which 
has  been  forgotten.  From  these  facts,  we 
gather  that  attention  is  the  power  by  which 
thought  at  one  time  Is  oonnected  vtlth  and 
made  to  relate  to  thought  at  another  time; 
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or,  to  apply  the  conception  of  thonfrht  as  a 
sign,  tbat  It  Is  the  pure  demonttrative  appli- 
eation  of  a  thought^ign. 

Attention  ig  roused  when  the  »me  phe- 
nomeiion  presents  itself  repeatedly  on  dif- 
ferent oct^ons,  or  the  same  predicate  In 
different  subjects.  We  see  that  X  has  a  cer- 
tain character,  that  B  has  the  same,  C  has 
the  same;  and  this  excites  our  attention,  so 
that  we  say,  •*  Thtae  have  this  character." 
Thna  attention  is  an  act  of  indnctiou;  but  It 
la  an  Induction  which  does  not  Increase  our 
knowledge,  because  our  "these"  coven 
noUilng  but  the  instances  experienced.  It 
Is,  in  short,  an  argument  from  enumeration. 

Attention  produces  eflects  upon  the  ner- 
vous system.  These  elTects  are  habits,  or 
nervous  assoclationH.  A  haMt  arises,  wbeii, 
having  had  the  sensation  of  performing  a 
certain  act,  m,  on  several  occomons  □,  b,  e, 
we  come  to  do  it  upon  every  occnrreiico  of 
the  general  event,  I,  of  which  a,  b  and  e  are 
special  cases.  Tbat  is  to  say,  by  the  cognl- 
tiou  tbat 


Every  case  of  a,  i. 
Is  determined  the  cognition  that 
■  Every  ease  of  i  Is  a 


eoftn 


of  »i 


Thus  the  formation  of  a  habit  is  an  induc- 
tion, and  is  tlierefore  necessarily  connected 
with  attention  or  abstraction.  Voluntary  ac- 
tions result  from  the  sensatjons  produced  by 
habits,  as  instinctive  actions  result  fh)m  our 
original  nature. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  every  sort  of  mod- 
ification of  consciousuesa  — Attention,  Sen- 
sation, and  Understanding— is  an  inference. 
But  the  objection  may  be  made  that  lufer- 
eneo  deals  only  with  general  terms,  and  that 
an  image,  or  absolutely  singular  repregenta- 
tiou.  cannot  therefore  be  Inferred, 

"Singular"  and  "Individual"  are  eqidvocal 
terms.  A  singular  may  mean  that  which 
can  be  but  In  one  place  at  one  time.  In  this 
sense  It  is  not  opposed  to  general.  TKe  son. 
is  a  singular  in  this  sense,  but,  as  is  explain- 
ed in  every  good  treatise  on  logic,  it  is  a 
general  term.  I  may  have  a  very  general 
oonceptlon  of  Hermolaus  Barbaras,  but  still 
I  conceive  him  only  as  able  to  be  in  one 
place  at  one  time.  When  an  image  Is  said 
to  be  singular,  it  U  meant  that  It  Is  abso- 
lutely detennlnat«  in  all  respects.  Every 
possible  character,  or  the  negative  thereof, 
must  be  true  of  such  an  Image.  In  the  words 
of  the  most  eminent  expounder  of  the  doo- 
trtue,  the  image  of  a  man  "  must  b«  rither 


of  a  white,  or  a  black,  or  a  tawny ;  a  ftrsigtit, 
or  a  crooked;  a  tall,  or  a  low,  or  a  middle- 
sized  man."  It  must  be  of  a  man  with  bit 
mouth  open  or  liis  mouth  shut,  whose  hair 
is  precisely  of  such  and  such  a  shade,  uid 
wboee  figure  has  precisely  sndi  and  Butb 
proportions.  No  statement  of  Locke  h»i, 
been  so  scouted  by  all  IHenda  of  Imagn  m 
his  denial  that  the  "Idea"  of  a  triangle  nunt 
be  either  of  an  obtuse-angled,  rightanj^led. 
or  acute-angled  triangle.  In  tact,  the  'map: 
of  a  triangle  must  be  of  one,  each  of  wIiim 
angles  is  of  a  certain  number  of  ilegrMt, 
minutes,  and  seconds. 

This  being  so,  it  Is  apparent  that  no  nun 
has  a  true  image  of  the  road  to  bis  offlM,  or 
of  any  other  real  thing.  Indeed  he  has  no 
Image  of  it  at  all  unless  he  can  not  only  rec- 
ognize  it,  hut  imagines  it  (truly  or  UmIt) 
in  all  its  Inflidte  details.  This  being  CbecKC, 
it  becomes  very  doubtftd  whether  we  eier 
have  any  such  thing  as  an  image  in  our  iiD*|> 
nadon.  Please,reader,tolookatatHif^iitd 
book,  or  other  brightly  colored  object,  uul 
then  to  shut  your  eyes  and  say  whether  joo 
Mt  that  oolor,  whether  brightly  or  faiutlf— 
whether,  indeed,  there  is  anything  Uke  u^t 
there.  Hume  and  the  other  followers  of 
Berkeley  malntalu  that  there  is  DO  differeDce 
between  the  sightand  the  memoiy  of  the  led 
book  except  in  "tlieir  different  degrees  i^ 
force  and  vlvadty."  "  The  colors  winch  ihe 
memory  employs,"  says  Uume,  "arebint 
and  dull  compared  wltb  those  lu  nhicfa  our 
original  perceptions  are  clothed."  If  tkis 
were  a  correct  statement  of  the  dlffefence. 
wo  sboold  remember  the  ttook  as  being  ItM 
red  than  it  ts;  whereas,  in  fact,  we  reuew- 
ber  the  color  with  very  great  predsiou  fort 
few  moments  [please  to  test  this poiut,read- 
er],  although  we  do  not  see  any  tiling  til>e 
it.  We  carry  away  absolutely  nothiujf' 
the  oolor  except  Ihe  eamaewmauat  that  m 
emild  rteogiiiM  a.  As  afurther  pruofof  this. 
I  will  request  the  reader  to  try  a  little  tx- 
periment.  Let  him  call  up,  if  h«  can,  the 
image  of  a  horse — not  of  mi*  wUdi  he  lot 
ever  seeni  bat  of  an  imaginary  one,— and 
before  reaiUng  fhrther  let  Um  by  contem- 
plation* flx  the  image  is  Us  memory 

•No  penOD  irho«e  native  tongne  it  Enplid 
wHI  need  to  be  Informed  that  coBlen<plsdM  i> 
eisentiall;  (1)  protracted  (2>  volnnlar.T,  uA 
(8|  an  action,  and  that  it  ii  never  used  tat  diU 
vliich  ia  ael  fonb  la  the  mind,  in  tliii  act.  A 
foreigner  csn  convince  bimaelf  of  Ihii  bj  tbe 
proper  stad;  of  English  orilen.  Tbu,  Lortr 
(EMsy   1 ' —    " "-■ * — * — '■-' 
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Has  the  reader  done  aa  requested?  for  I  pro- 
test that  It  la  not  fair  play  to  read  further 

without  doiug  ao. Now,  the  reader  nui 

say  In  geaeral  of  what  color  that  horee  was, 
whether  grey,  bay,  or  black.  But  he  proba- 
bly cannot  i&j .prednly  ot  what  ghade  it  was. 
He  cannot  state  this  aa  exactly  as  be  could 
Just  after  having  icen  such  a  horee.  But 
wliy,  if  he  hsd  on  image  in  his  mind  which 
no  more  had  the  funeral  coior  than  It  had 
the  particular  shade,  haa  the  latter  vanished 
so  iostaiitaneouely  from  his  memory  while 
the  former  atitl  remains?  It  mtiy  l>e  re- 
plied, thut  we  always  forj^et  the  details  be- 
fore we  do  the  more  ^neral  characters;  but 
that  this  answer  is  insufflcient  is,  I  think, 
shown  by  the  extreme  disproportion  be- 
tween the  feugth  of  time  that  the  exact 
ghade  of  something  looked  at  is  remem- 
bered as  compared  with  that  instantaneous 
oblivion  to  the  exact  shade  of  the  thing  Im- 
agined, and  the  but  slighOy  superior  vivid- 
ness of  the  memory  of  the  thing  seen  as 
compared  with  the  metdory  of  the  thing 
imagined. 

The  nominalists,  I  suspect,  confound  to- 
gether thlniilng  a  triangle  without  thinking 
that  it  is  either  equilateral,  isocelea,  or  sca- 
lene, and  thinking  a  triangle  without  think- 
ing whether  It  Is  equilateral,  isoeeles,  or 
scalene. 

It  la  Important  to  remember  that  we  have 
uo  Intuitive  power  of  disiJngulahing  be- 
tween one  subjective  mode  of  coguition  and 
another;  and  hence  often  think  that  some- 
thing is  presented  to  ua  as  a  picture,  white 
it  is  really  conBtructed  from  slight  daLi  by 
the  understanding.  Tills  is  the  case  with 
dreams,  as  is  ebown  by  the  frequent  impos- 
sibility of  ^vlng  an  intelUglble  account  of 
one  without  adding  aon^ethlng  which  we 
feel  was  not  in  the  dream  itself.  Many 
dreams,   of   wbicb  the   waiting  memory 


Boob  11.,  chsp.  19,  (  1)  Miy>.  "ir  it  [ 
be  held  there  [in  view]  long  under 


I  idea 


niideradan,  tis  CbnimpInJicw",-  and  ■  gain, 
{llHd.,  Book  II.,  chap.  10,  }  1)  "Keeping  Ihe 
Idea,  wliich  I*  brought  into  it  [ihe  niind]  for 
some  time  actually  in  view,  which  ii  called 
CoalriKplation."  Till*  term  ii  therefore  unfltled 
to  translate  AtuiM<ui»g!  for  thi*  latter  doei 
not  imply  an  act  which  is  neceiaariiy  protract. 
ed  or  voluntary,  aud  denote*  moat  uiiiallv  a 
mentsi  preai^niacion,  Riiraecimei  a  faculty,  leii 
often  l)ie  reception  of  an  Imprewion  in  the 
mind,  and  Kldom,  if  ever,  an  acllon.  To  the 
tranilation  of  Amchauung  by  intuition,  there  is, 
at  least,  no  sui^h  insufferable  obJL'ction.  Etymo- 
logically  the  two  words  prccli^lr  correspond. 
The  origittal  pbiloiophical  meaning  of  intuition 
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makes  elaborate  and  consUtent  stories,  must 
probably  have  been  in  Eact  mere  Jumbles  of 
these  feelings  of  the  ability  to  recognize 
tiiis  and  that  which  I  have  Just  alluded  to. 

T  will  now  go  so  f^  as  to  say  that  we  have 
no  images  even  in  actual  perception.  It  will 
be  auftleient  to  prove  tbia  in  the  case  of  vis- 
ion; for  if  no  picture  is  seen  when  we  look 
at  an  object,  it  wiU  not  be  cMtned  that 
bearing,  touch,  aud  the  other  senses,  are 
superior  to  sight  in  this  respect.  Tliat  the 
picture  ij  not  painted  on  the  nerves  of  the 
retina  la  absolutely  certain,  If,  as  phyaiol- 
ogists  inform  us,  these  nerves  are  needle- 
points pointing  to  the  light  and  at  dis- 
tances considerably  greater  than  the  tnin- 
imum  vUibiU.  The  same  thing  is  shown 
by  our  not  being  able  to  perceive  that 
there  is  a  large  blind  spot  near  the  mid- 
dle of  ttie  retina.  If,  then,  we  have  a  pio- 
ture  before  us  when  we  see,  it  is  one 
constructed  by  the  mind  at  the  suggestion 
of  previous  sensationB.  Supposing  these 
sensations  to  be  signs,  the  understanding  by 
reasoning  from  them  could  att^n  all  the 
knowledge  of  outward  things  which  we  de- 
rive from  sight,  while  the  sensations  are 
quite  inadequate  to  forming  an  Image  or 
representation  absolutely  determinate.  If 
we  have  such  an  image  or  picture,  we  must 
_  have  in  our  minds  a  representation  of  a  sur- 
face which  la  oidy  a  part  of  every  surface 
we  see,  and  we  must  see  that  each  part, 
however  small,  has  such  and  such  a  color. 
If  we  look  from  some  distance  at  a  speckled 
Biu'fiice,it  seemsas  ifwc  did  not  see  whether 
it  were  speckled  or  not;  but  if  we  tiave  an 
image  before  ua,  it  must  appear  to  us  either 
as  speckled,  or  as  not  spedded.  Again,  the 
eye  by  education  comes  to  disUnguish  mi- 
nute differences  of  color;  but  If  we  see  only 
absolutely  determinate  images,  we  must,  no 
less  before  our  eyes  ore  trained  than  after- 

wss  a  cOBntlion  of  the  present  manifold  iti  that 
character ;  and  It  is  now  conmonly  used,  as  a 
modern  writer  says,  "to  include  all  tlie  products 
ol  the  perceptive  (eilernal  or  internal)  and  im- 
aginative tHculties  ;  every  act  of  consul iiuin est, 
in  elinrt.  of  which  tlie  immediate  object  ii  an 
indipidtial,  thing,  act,  or  state  of  mind,  pre- 
sented under  the  condition  of  distinct  existence 
in  space  and  time."  Finally,  wa  linve  tbe 
authority  of  Kant's  own  example  (or  tranalat- 
inft  Ills  AiKkavvig  liy  Intuitta;  and,  indeed, 
this  i*  the  common  usage  of  Germans  writing 
Idtin.  Moreover,  inlitiiiv  frequeully  replace* 
anschaMi.d  or  anii-hauiich.  If  this  constitute*  a 
misunderstanding  of  Kant,  it  is  one  wliich  1* 
shared  by  himself  and  nearly  ^1  bit  coantry- 
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wards.  Bee  each  color  as  portlcularlj  such 
and  auch  a  ebade.  Tlius  to  suppoK  that 
we  have  an  Image  before  us  when  we  see, 
is  not  only  a  hypothesis  which  expluns 
nothing  whatever,  but  la  one  which  actually 
creates  difficulties  which  require  new  hy- 
potheses in  order  to  explain  them  away. 

One  of  these  difficulties  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  details  are  less  easily  distin- 
guished than,  and  forgotteu  before,  the 
general  circumstances.  Upon  this  theory, 
the  general  features  exist  in  the  details: 
the  details  are,  in  lact,  the  whole  pictiu*. 
It  seems,  then,  very  strange  that  that 
which  exists  only  secondarily  In  the  pic- 
ture should  make  more  impression  than 
the  picture  itself.  It  ia  true  that  in  an  old 
painting  the  Aetaila  are  not  easily  made 
out;  but  this  is  betwuse  we  know  that  the 
blacknessistheresultof  time,  andisnopurt 
of  the  picture  Itself.  There  la  no  difficulty 
in  making  out  the  detnils  of  the  picture  as 
It  looks  at  present;  the  only  difficulty  is  in 
guessing  what  it  used  to  be.  But  if  we  have 
a  pictiu'e  on  the  retina,  the  minutest  details 
are  there  as  much  as,  nay,  more  than,  the 
general  outline  and  slgniflcaucy  of  it.  Yet 
that  which  must  actually  be  seen,  it  is  ex- 
tremely dilficutt  to  recognize;  while  that 
which  is  only  abstrBCt«d  from  what  is  seen 
is  very  obvious. 

But  the  conclusive  argument  against  our 
having  any  imoKes,  or  absolutely  determin- 
ate representations  !n  perception,  Is  that  in 
that  case  we  have  the  materials  in  each  such 
representation  for  an  infinite  amount  of  con- 
scious coffnition,  which  we  yet  never  become 
aware  of.  Now  there  is  no  meaning  In  say- 
ing that  we  have'  something  in  our  minds 
which  never  has  theleast  effect  on  what  we 
are  conscious  of  knowing.  The  moat  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  when  we  see  we  are  put 
in  a  condition  In  which  we  are  able  to  get 
a  very  large  and  perhaps  Indefinitely  great 
amountof  knowledge  of  the  visible  quaU  ties 
of  objects. 

Uoreover,  that  perceptions  are  not  ah- 
Bolutely  determinate  and  singular  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  each  sense  Is  an  abstract- 
ing mechanism.  Sight  by  itself  informs  us 
only  of  colors  and  forms.  No  one  can  pro- 
tend that  the  Images  of  sight  are  determin- 
ate in  refer«hce  to  taste.  They  are,  there- 
fore, so  far  general  that  they  are  neither 
sweet  nor  non-sweet,  bitter  nor  non-bitter, 
having  savor  or  Insipid. 
The  next  question  Is  whether  we  have 


any  general  concepUons  except  in  Jnd^ 
ments.  In  perception,  where  we  know  a 
thing  as  existing.  It  Lt  pl^n  tliat  there  is 
a  Judgment  that  tlie  thing  exisis,  dnoe  a 
mere  general  concept  of  a  thiug  i»  in  no 
case  a  cognition  of  it  as  existing.  It  Itt 
usually  been  said,  however,  that  we  can  all 
up  any  concept  without  maklDg  any  Jwlg- 
ment;  but  It  seems  that  In  this  caw  ve  <Hily 
arbitrarily  suppose  ourselves  to  have  m  ex- 
perienee.  In  order  to  conceive  the  number  T, 
1  suppose,  that  is,  I  arbitnully  make  (he  hy- 
pothesis or  Judgment,  that  tlure  are  ccrlaiD 
points  before  my  eyes,  and  I  Judge  that  the^ 
are  seven.  Tills  seems  to  be  the  most  ample 
and  rational  view  of  the  matter,  and  I  miy 
add  that  it  is  tlie  one  which  has  been  adopWd 
by  the  t)cst  lo^claus.  If  this  be  the  case, 
wliat  goes  by  the  name  of  the  assodidoB 
of  images  Is  in  reality  an  association  of 
Judgments.  The  associaUon  of  ideas  is  Elld 
to  proceed  according  to  three  prindples— 
those  of  resemblance,  of  contiguity,  and  ti 
causality.  But  it  %~ould  be  equally  true  to 
say  that  stgus  denote  what  they  do  on  tin 
three  principles  of  resemblance,  contiguit;, 
and  causality.  There  can  be  no  questiM 
that  anything  U  a  sign  of  whatever  is  w- 
sociated  with  It  by  i«semblanoe,  by  cooti- 
gulty,  or  by  causality:  norcan  tiierebeany 
doubt  that  any  sign  recalls  tlie  tiling  agni' 
fled.  So,  then,  the  aasociatioD  of  ideas  eoD- 
Hsts  In  this,  that  a  judgment  occabiou 
another  Judgment,  of  which  It  Is  tlte  sign. 
Now  this  is  nothing  less  nor  more  tbao  in- 
ference. 

Everything  In  which  we  take  the  least  in- 
terest creates  In  us  its  own  particular  amo- 
tion, however  slight  this  may  be.  This  emo- 
tion Is  a  sign  and  a  predicate  oC  the  thiDf. 
Now,  when  a  thln^  resembling  tliia  thing  i$ 
presented  to  us,  a  dmilar  emotion  trisM: 
hence,  we  Immediately  infer  that  the  lattnis 
like  tlie  former.  A  formal  logldan  ottke 
old  school  may  say,  that  in  logic  no  tenn  aa 
enter  into  the  condu^on  which  iiad  not  bran 
contained  in  the  premises,  and  that  therefoR 
the  suggestion  of  something  new  muM  lie 
essentially  different  fh>m  inference.  But  I 
reply  that  that  rule  of  logic  iq>pUe«  oniv  to 
those  arguments  which  arc  technically  callnl 
completed.    We  can  and  do  n 


.■.  lie  was  mortal. 

And  this  argument  is  Just  as  I'alid  as  tbeliiU 
syllogism,  although  it  la  so  only  because  ite 
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mftjor  premiBe  of  the  latter  bappens  to  be 
true.  If  to  pass  trota  the  Judgment  "Elias 
was  a  man"  to  the  Judgment  "Elias  vm 
mortal,"  vithout  actually  enjing  to  one'B 
wlfthat  "  Allraenaru  mortal,"  le  not  iufvr' 
cnce,  then  tbet«nn  "loftrence"  is  used  lu 
eo  restricted  a  sense  that  inferences  hardlj' 
occur  outalde  of  a  lo^o-book. 

What  is  here  said  of  association  by  resem- 
blance Is  true  of  hU  BSBociDtion.  All  a^^noda- 
tiou  is  by  signs.  Everythliig  has  Its  subject- 
ive or  einotlonal  qiialltlee,  which  are  attrib- 
uted either  absolutely  or  rclatlTely,  or  by 
conventional  imputation  to  anything  wlilch 
is  a  ^gn  of  it.    And  go  we  reason. 


This  conclusion  receiving,  however,  a  modifl- 
cation,  owing  to  other  uoiuiidtrutioiis,  bo  us 
to  become — 


We  come  now  to  the  conalderalion  of  the 
last  of  the  four  principles*  whose  consequen- 
ces we  were  to  trace;  namely,  that  the  ab- 
solutely Incognizable  la  absolutely  inconceiv- 
able. That  upon  Cartesian  principles  the 
very  realities  of  things  can  never  be  linown 
in  tlie  least,  most  competent  persons  must 
long  ago  have  been  convinced.  Hence  the 
brcaiiing  forth  of  idealism,  which  is  es- 
sentially antt-Cartesian,  in  every  direction, 
whether  among  empiricists  (Berkeley, 
Hume ),  or  among  no-ologlsts  ( Uegel, 
Ficbte),  The  principle  now  brought  un- 
der discussion  is  directly  Idealistic ;  for, 
since  the  meanhig  of  a  word  Is  the  concep- 
tion it  conveys,  the  absolutely  incogniza- 
ble hjks  no  meaning  because  no  concep- 
tion attaches  to  it.  It  is,  tliercfore,  a  meon- 
In^ess  word;  aud,  consequently,  whatever 
i^  meant  by  any  term  OS  "thereal"  is  cog- 
nizable in  some  degree,  and  so  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  cognition,  in  the  objective  sense  of 
that  term. 

At  any  moment  we  are  In  possession  of 
certain  Information,  that  is,  of  cognitions 
which  have  been  logically  derived  by  in- 
duction and  hypotliesis  from  previous 
cognitions  which  are  less  general,  less  dis- 
tinct, and  of  which  we  have  a  less  lively  con- 
sciousnet«.  These  in  their  turn  iiave  been 
derived  from  others  still  less  general,  less  dis- 
tinct, and  less  vivid;  aiid  so  on  back  to  the 


ideal*  first,  which  Is  quite  singular,  and 
quite  out  of  consciousness.  This  idenl  first  is 
the  particidartliing-in^tself.  It  does  not  exist 
ai  3uch,  That  is,  there  is  no  thing  which  Is 
in-itself  in  the  sense  of  not  being  relative  to 
the  mind,  though  things  which  are  relative 
to  tlie  mind  donbtlcss  are,  apart  from  that 
relation.  The  cognitions  which  thns  reach 
us  by  tlib  infinite  series  of  inductions  and 
hypotheses  {which  though  Infinite  a  part* 
ante  logiee,  Is  yet  as  one  continuous  process 
not  without  a  tteginniiig  in  time)  ore  of  two 
kinds,  th«  true  and  the  untrue,  or  cogni- 
tions whose  objects  are  real  and  those  whose 
objects  are  unreal.  And  wiiat  do  we  mean 
by  the  reoli^  It  is  a  conception  which  we 
must  first  have  had  when  we  discovered 
ttiat  there  was  an  unreal,  an  illusion;  that 
is,  when  we  tirst  corrected  ourselves.  Now 
the  dlstluction  for  which  alone  this  fact  lo- 
gically called,  was  between  an  em  relative 
to  private  inward  determinations,  to  the  ne- 
gations belonging  to  Idiosyncrasy,  and  an 
ens  such  as  would  stand  in  the  long  rwi. 
The  real,  then,  is  that  wliich,  sooner  or  later, 
information  and  reasoning  would  finally  re- 
sult In,  and  which  Is  ttierefore  independent 
of  the  vagaries  of  me  and  you.  Thus,  the 
very  origin  of  the  conception  of  reality 
shows  that  this  conception  esaentlally  In- 
volves the  notionof  a  COMMUNITY,  with- 
out definite  limits,  and  capable  of  a  definite 
increase  of  knowledge.  And  so  those  two 
series  of  cognitions  —  the  real  and  the  un- 
real— consist  of  those  wlilch,  at  a  time  suf- 
ficiently future,  the  community  will  always 
continue  to  re-affirm;  and  of  those  which, 
under  the  same  conditions,  will  ever  after 
be  dented.  Now,  a  proposition  whose  fals- 
ity can  never  be  discovered,  and  Uie  error 
of  which  therefore  is  absolutely  incognizable, 
contains,  upon  our  principle,  absolutely  no 
error,  Cousequently,  that  which  is  thought 
in  these  cognitions  is  tlie  real,  as  It  really  is. 
There  Is  nothing,  then,  to  prevent  our  know- 
ing outward  things  as  they  really  are,  and  it 
U  most  likely  that  we  do  thus  know  Ihem  in 
uumbcrless  eases,  altlioiigh  we  can  never  \>o 
absolutely  ceriain  of  doing  so  in  aay  special 

But  it  follows  that  rfiice  no  cognition  of 
ours  isabsoiutely  detemiiiiate,  generals  must 
liave  a  real  existence.  Now  this  scholastic 
realism  Is  usnaliy  set  down  as  a  belief  in  met^ 
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tbls.  Indeed,  expresses  Iditas  only  symboli- 
c&Uy  and  vaguely,  music  also  limits  iUelf  to 
the  accompanying  of  coiici^ptioug  of  spirit, 
of  whicii  language  alone  is  tlie  clear  and 
truUiful  expression. 

In  the  next  place,  architecture  does  not 
borrow  from  nature  forms  alrmdy  complete;' 
It  invents  them,  or  fashions  them,  according 
to  {^ometric  rules  and  proportions.  Now 
music  also,  independently  of  the  expression 
of  sentiment,  follows  the  law  of  numbers, 
which  dctermhies  tlie  measure,  the  length, 
the  accord  of  Bounds.  It  introduces  among 
sounds,  as  architccturo  among  forms,  regu- 
larity, symmetry,  and  harmony.  This  Is 
what  has  caused  architecture  to  be  styled 

Meanwhile,  by  the  side  of  these  resem- 
blances, still  greater  differences  are  mani- 
fested between  these  two  arts;  for,  If  the 
laws  of  number  and  quantity  form  their 
common  base,  their  materials  are  of  a  na- 
ture directly  opposite.  Architecture  appro- 
priates to  itself  ponderable  matter  and  ex- 
ternal forms;  music  employs  sound,  an  in- 
visible, mobile,  fujptlve  element,  borrowed 
not  froni  space  but  from  time — sound,  astgn 
Aill  of  soul  and  life.  • 

Tbese  two  arts  appertdn,  then,  to  two  en- 
tirely difi^rent  spheres  of  the  spirit.  W^hile 
architecture  lifts  up  its  colossal  Images 
which  the  eye  contemplates  in  their  sym- 
bolic form  and  their  eternal  Immobility,  the 
rapid  world  of  sound  penetrates  Immediate- 
ly by  the  ear  into  the  inwrior  of  the  soul 
and  fills  It  with  emotions  of  sympathy, 

Seulpturt  Is  the  art  farthest  removed 
tVom  music.  Painting,  however,  exldbits  a 
great  affinity  with  it :  it  approaches  it,  in 
fact.  In  vivacity  of  expre<4siDn.  Nevertheless 
painting  represents  external  and  visible 
forms  which  already  exist  in  nature.  The 
artist  does  not  Invent  tbese  forms ;  he  Is  lim- 
ited to  generalizing  and  spiritualizing  them; 
while  the  musldan,  receiving  indeed  a  text. 
Invents  the  most  proper  combinationB  to  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  the  soul  which  con- 
nect themselves  with  it.  Its  proper  Held  Is 
sentiment  In  its  abstract  simplicity.  To  form 
It,  he  has  only  to  return  into  himself,  to  go 
down  Into  Ae  depths  of  his  soul.  He  may, 
Indeed,  sometimes  go  to  the  extent  of  foi^t- 
ting  his  subject  In  order  to  express  his  own 
emotions.  It  also  belongs  to  this  art  to  ef- 
fect an  enfranchisement  of  the  soul,  to  tree 
it  firom  the  wants  and  miseries  of  actual  ex- 
istence, to  eanse  It  to  forget  Ua  sorrows. 


Mudc  secures  this  freedom  in  the  Ugliext 

Sculpture  and  painting  have  only  to  britif; 
out  the  idea  already  cont^ned  in  the  subjecl. 
to  gather  about  it  Its  accessories  and  de- 
tails. Though  a  muMcal  work  ouglit  not  to 
miss  this  interior  connection  and  tills  unity. 
Its  mode  of  development  is  wholly  diflereot. 
The  musical  theme  is  quickly  exbausled: 
the  principal  thought  remains  the  ceiiire; 
but  this  succession  necesMtates,  witii  a 
flight,  a  return,  oppositions,  confiicts,  trsc- 
sitlons,  sudden  turns,  unexpected  codcIu- 
slODS.  Accordingly,  the  unity  is  t!a  tuna 
resembling  that  of  the  members  and  tbnr 
proportions  In  a  statue,  or  in  the  ammge- 
ment  of  a  picture. 

Mudc  is  distinguished  from  the  other  arti 
In  this  respect;  it  is  too  near  the  free  woriil 
ofthe  soul  not  to  have  the  right  of  placing 
itself  atwve  the  given  subject,  and  even  ibe 
thought  which  it  makes  itM  content  Tbe 
artist  here  is  free  to  abandon  himself  to  bae 
genius  and  his  fancies.  Its  laws  are  lhc«e 
of  sounds;  and  they  as  such  do  not  i^d 
themselves  strictly  to  the  thought  and  to  the 
sense  of  words,  as  viable  forms  are  umted 
to  the  idea  which  they  represent. 

If,  in  flue,  one  compares  music  to  poetry, 
it  exhibits  a  great  affinity  with  it,  but  also 
profound  differences. 

In  poetry,  the  sound  Is  not  modulated  by 
instruments.  The  articulate  sound  of  the 
voice  is  only  an  oral  sign.  In  Itself  vdd  of 
sense,  and  more  or  less  Independent  of  die 
idea  which' it  expresses;  hence  a  strikiDf; 
difference  between  musical  and  poetical  «u- 
ployment  of  sound.  Music  does  not  reduce 
sound  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  means,  a 
sign  of  the  thought;  it  makes  of  it  its  end: 
it  fashions  it  in  itself  and  for  itself. 

But  what  poetry  thus  loses  as  to  the  inline- 
diate  expression  of  visible  objects,  it  regaiw 
in  presenting  them  to  the  imagination.  In 
a  word,  it  forms  pictures  for  the  spirit.  Ua- 
sio  should  waive  this  prerogative;  it  is  con- 
fined to  expresdng  a  certain  hannony.a 
sympathetic  relation  between  sotmds  4d 
ideas  or  objects.  It  thus  gives  a  vague 
ideaof  the  moraldtuation;  it  succeeds EVtn 
In  communicating  a  certain  excitement  U 
the  Imagination,  but  without  giving  ris*  » 
the  actual  image  of  the  objects  and  of  tbeir 
determinate  form. 

Mudc  and  poetry,  moreover,  readily  in- 
termarry; but  the  two  arts  remain  noltsi 
distinct,  and  preserve  th^  IndependeoM. 


^nalyiU  of  Htgtl'a  ^ithelia. 


If  the  poetic  work  Is  perfect,  it  must  expect 
little  ftid  from  mu^c;  and  If  the  atua^e  is 
the  principal  aim,  the  poetic  text  should  be 
iubordioate  and  siiperflclal;  It  merely  fur^ 
nishes  a  siniple  canvas.  The  interest  can- 
not divide  itself  equally,  as  is  exemplified 
by  the  KalUn  opera. 

The  nature  and  the  proper  sphere  of  mu- 
sic beinf;  understood.  It  Is  easy  to  determine 
the  epedal  manner  In  whluh  it  must  con- 
ceive its  subject.  Although  It  can  free  itself 
from  it  U>  a  certain  extent,  nevertheless  it 
should,  in  order  to  produce  lis  true  effect, 
express  a  thought.  But  how  ?  Not  as 
thought,  as  idea  clear  or  abstract,  aa  general 
notion  :  it  is  aa  imtimmt.  It  ought  not  to 
UDdertal<e  to  labor  in  tlie  service  of  the  ima- 
gination; that  care  concerns  the  other  arts: 
it  sliould  conflue  itself  to  rendering  compre- 
hensible the  sentiments  of  ttie  soul — the 
Inner  and  emotional  part  of  man — tills  Is  its 
proper  object.  "  To  express  in  sounds  that 
Inner  life,  those  mysterious  movements  of 
the  soul,  or  to  combine  that  harmonious 
echo  with  the  language  of  words  which  ex- 
press thoughts,  to  baptize  in  some  way  this 
frigid  langiuige  in  the  living  fountain  of 
sympathetic  sentiment, — such  Is  the  difficult 
tasii  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  music." 

Although  thus  restrained,  its  domain  is 
not  the  less  an  extendvc  one ;  for  the  sphere 
of  sentiment  is  Infinitely  vast  and  varied. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  not  to  express 
sentiment,  as  it  escapes  naturally  from  the 
soul,  in  a  spontaneous  cry;  but  to  sweeten, 
to  temper  that  expression  by  its  measures 
and  cadences,  fashioned  according  to  the 
laws  of  harmony  and  rhythm.  It  Is  by  this 
only  that  it  is  an  art,  and  that  among  all  the 
arts  it  is  the  best  adapted  to  calm  the  vio- 
lence of  natural  emotions,  to  work  out  the 
eufrancliisemei)t  of  the  soul,  to  transport  it 
Into  a  sereiier  and  purer  sphere. 

The  power  with  which  music  acts  upon 
the  soul,  and  chiefly  upon  the  sensibility.  Is 
explained  by  these  principles.  "It  does  not 
go  so  far  as  to  awaken  the  conceptions  of 
the  intellect,  nor  so  fsr  as  to  evoke  in  tlie 
spirit.  Images  which  divide  and  captivate  its 
attention;  It  centres  itself  in  the  profound 
region  of  sentiment.  Placed  in  the  seat  of 
the  inner  ctianges  of  the  soul,  at  the  central 
point  of  the  whole  man,  it  agitates  and 
moves  the  whole." 

If,  In  this  connection,  we  compare  anew 
music  with  the  ottier  arts,  we  shall  under- 
stotid  the  different  manner  In  which  they 


act  upon  us,  and  the  peculiar  effects  of 
music.  In  the  arts  of  design,  the  si^ectacle 
and  the  spectator  are  distinct,  set  over 
against  one  another.  In  music,  the  sounds 
are  distinct  from  us,  hut  the  oppo^tion 
does  not  go  so  far  as  the  flxediiess  of  a 
permanent  spectacle,  Sounds  are  Instanta- 
neous. MukIc  thus  penetrates  Immediately 
to  the  inner  focus  of  the  movements  of  the 
soul:  that  loses  Its  contemplative  liberty; 
the  musical  expression  excites  and  trans- 
ports us.  Sound  acts  as  an  element,  as  a 
force  of  nature.  The  mt  Is  not  seized  by  ' 
some  point  of  Its  spiritual  existence;  It  Is 
lifted  up  and  placed  wholly  In  movement. 
Add  to  tills  the  power  of  measure  and 
rhythm,  which  act  mechanically  upon  us, 
and  we  shall  have  the  explanations  of  tlie 
effects  of  music. 

By  nieasure.indeed.  sound  penetrates  Into 
the  me  from  another  side;  It  seizes  oiir  very 
t>eing,  and  draws  US  into  its  cadenced  move- 

Wo  ought  not,  however,  to  exaggerate 
tliis  power  of  music,  and,  especially,  not  to 
isolate  ittoomucbfrom  thought  itself— from 
religious,  moral,  sdentiflc  thought,  etc 
Uusic  produces  its  most  extraordinary  ef- 
fects only  on  barbarous  or  half  dvilized  peo- 
ple. The  prodigies  which  are  related  about 
tills  subject  belong  to  table.  The  lyre  of 
Amphion  only  moved  stones,  that  of  Or- 
pheus tamed  tigers  ;  but  to  civilized  man 
other  more  serious  means  are  necessary: 
the  power  of  religious  and  moral  ideas,  laws, 
institutions.  Man  is  not  an  animal,  nor  a 
purely  sensual  )>elng.  It  is  reoscHi  that  it  is 
necessary  to  be  able  to  address;  she  It  Is 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  persuade.  To-day 
Hiisic  retains  its  charms,  and  produces  a 
part  of  lis  effects;  but  It  Is  an  art,  and  its 
sphere  of  action  Is  more  restricted  and  sub- 
ordinate. It  has  power  to  accompany  the 
transports  of  religious  tliought,  inflame  pa- 
triotic seatlment,  sustain  the  march  of  sol- 
diers and  preserve  their  courage;  but  it  is 
not  to  it  that  are  due  the  prodigies  of  faith. 
Nevermore  does  It  cause  the  walls  of  cities 
to  fall. 

Hegel  does  not  confine  himself  to  these 
generalities  upon  music;  he  enters  into  an 
examinaUon  of  the  different  parts  which 
constitute  the  theory  of  this  art.  Under  the 
head  ot  muiital  mean*  Bfapreition,he  seeks 
to  give  a  philosophic  expllcatloa  of  time, 
mtaturci  rhythm;  then  of  Aomtony  atld  nul- 


Analysis  of  HtgtVt  Mttktiiei. 


We  must  ToUdw  him  tn  this  part,  which, 
although  abBtroPt.  does  not  lack  interest 
from  the  point  or  view  of  the  nietaphyBics 
ofnrt. 

1.  In  order  to  ohscn'e  the  gradation  of 
ideas,  to  go  from  the  simple  to  tite  complex 
among  ttae  means  of  expression  which  mu- 
sic employs,  we  commence  with  those  which 
are  connected  with  the  duration  of  sounds, 
to  wit :  (wK,  measure,  and  rhylhtn. 

The  prepoude ranee  of  time  in  mneic  Is  ex- 
plained by  the  very  nature  of  »ound.  Sound, 
that  invisible  and  uuexlended  phenomenon 
which  is  produced  in  space  only  under  the 
form  of  oscillatory  movement.  Is  succesrfve. 
It  falls,  accordingly,  imder  the  law  of  time. 
This  succession  of  points  of  duration  needs 
to  be  fixed  and  regulated.  Uusic  ought, 
then,  not  only  to  admit  time  as  a  necessary 
element,  but  to  impose  upon  it  a  determ- 
ined measure  by  a  mathematical  rule. 

But  a  more  profound  reason  for  the  im- 
portance of  uieasiire  is  the  clo$c  analogy 
which  exists  between  it  and  the  soul  Itticlf, 
which  In  the  continuous  succession  of  sound 
perceives  Its  proper  identity,  and  acquires 
the  feeling  of  Its  inner  life  and  its  perma- 
nent activity.  Whatever  brings  it  back  to  a 
seme  of  itself  and  its  nature  agreeably  en- 
tertains  it. 

Now,  in  order  that  duration  may  not  lose 
itself  in  the  vague  and  indeterminate,  it 
Is  necessary  that  It  should  have  a  com- 
mencement, an  end,  and  marked  dlvlfdons. 
The  ego  findH  itself,  and  Is  salistied  In  this 
variety  and  this  diversity  only  so  fiir  as  the 
intervals  of  time  are  brought  back  to  unity. 
This  Hxed,  regular,  and  niatliematiciliy  de- 
termined unity  is  me.isure.  It  fills,  in  mu- 
sic, the  same  ofllce  as  regularity  in  arcbi- 
teciure. 

Then,  in  this  uniformity  of  measure,  the 
tgo  llndg  the  image  of  its  proper  unity;  it 
rerognixes  in  the  return  and  equality  of 
measure  Its  proper  ideiility;  it  sees  that  it 
is  itself  which  iiitroduees  this  measure  Into 
the  succession  of  time:  the  pleasure  which 
it  receives  is  by  so  much  tlie  more  vivid  as 
the  measure  there,  is  Us  work,  and  as  It  is 
its  proper  unity  which  series  it  in  measuring 
eounils.  Measure,  here,  far  more  truly  than 
ill  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
proceeds  from  the  spirit;  It  Is  even  more 
truly  the  work  of  the  spirit  than  in  arcliitec- 
ture,  which  imitates  the  movements  of  na- 
ture, and  follows  the  analogies  which  it 
fluda  there. 


But,  in  order  that  the  measure  may  be 
the  more  striking,  it  is  necessary  that  diver- 
sity and  inequality  break  the  uniformity; 
that  irregularity  be  combined  with  regular- 
ity, and  be  Itself  led  back  to  unity.  Uence 
the  dlQ^rent  species  of  mtature*. 

Finally,  In  order  to  glie  to  measure  more 
richness,  animation,  and  liberty,  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  the  essential  divisions  of  meai^nre 
be  marked  in  a  more  precise  manner.  Tbii 
engenders  rhythm  with  its  varied  forms, 
which  coniUne  themselves  with  the  corre- 
sponding forms  of  rhythm  in  poetry,  niib- 
oiit  however  being  wholly  confounded  whli 

3.  What  precedes  concerns  the  duratkiD 
of  sound  and  quantity.  The  second  side, 
which  furnishes  more  of  richness  and  varie- 
ty, has  regard  to  the  very  nature  of  sound 
and  its  guatily.  The  nature  of  Sounds  is 
determined,  in  the  first  place,  by  lliatofthe 
instruments  which  produce  tliem;  then  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  co-ordinated; 
finally,  by  the  forms  which  they  adopt  by 
their  apposition,  their  reconcillstion.  th^ 
various  modulations,  and  their  reciprocal 
fusion.  The  laws  which  regulate  ttiem  are 
those  of  harmony. 

As  to  the  iHilrumenti.  they  consist  some- 
times of  a  confined  and  vibrating  column  of 
air  (wind  instruments),  sometimes  of  a 
stretched  cord  (stringed  instruments),  sonie- 
tjines  of  a  plain  or  curved  inrfrtce.  etc..  of 
glass  or  metal.  The  linear  direction  pit- 
dominates  in  tme  musical  instruments,  for 
there  exists  a  secret  analogy  between  linear 
sounds  and  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  miiL 
A  plane  ()r  rounded  surface  furnishes  instrn- 
meutsof  an  inferior  character,  which  Oo  DM 
respond,  to  energj-  of  senthncnt.  But  the 
instrument  ^ni-  mcflCmee  is  the  Auman  rrw, 
which  unites  the  characters  of  wind  liisini- 
menta  and  string  tnstrumeiits.  'I'he  humaa 
voice  is  the  echo  of  the  soul  itself;  the  iumni) 
emanates  directly  from  It;  It  is  its  naiutal 
and  immediate  expression,  uhk^h  itself  laFb- 
lons  as  it  controls  the  body.  Us  InF 
Music  ought  to  combine  tliese  ii 
and  to  harmonize  them,  hi  this re'iici't, Ibf 
progress  of  mMlem  music  Is  rciiiarfc^ile. 
The  8<aence  of  instrumeiUion  has  ret«ivrd 
developments  unknown  to  the  andents. 

But  tbe  harmonic  element  proi>erly  so 
called,  and  which  approaches  neamr  to  the 
physical  quality  of  sound,  consists  In  theile- 
teruilncd  character  of  each  sound,  and  in  its 
co-ordinate  connection  with  other  sounds 
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R  nats.  In  Oie  flrat  place,  npon  the  spedflo 
quality  of  sound  (Its  physical  Hide],  then 
upon  nnmerieal  proportions  and  dtffereQce, 
Taryliig  with  tbe  body  placed  In  vibration, 
tiie  de^^eof  tension,  the  nmnberatidmode 
oTthe  vibrations — relations  vhf  chare  mathe- 
nuttioUy  determined.  This  Is  vfaat  forma 
the  harmonie  system.  Hence,  1st,  the  the- 
ory of  inhnutt ,-  2d,  the  combined  series  of 
sounds  in  their  most  simple  siuwesslon,  the 
^totonus  teaU  or  gamut ;  3d,  the  dl>-eralty  of 
tones  as  proceedlnjf  some  from  others,  and 
from  a  flindamental  sound,  the  various  kinds 
of  tones,  eta. 

Thus  fu  we  have  only  simple  series  of 
sounds,  a  succession  where  each  preserves 
Its  proper  value.  Now,  it  is  their  mutual 
connection  which  gives  tiiem  a  otinciete  ex- 
istence and  a  real  value.  Thrvugh  that  they 
combine  to  form  one  and  the  same  sound. 
It  Is  this  combination  which  forms  the  chord. 
Regularity  should  be  also  introduced  Into 
tbe  cbordM,  in  conformity  with  the  design 
of  musle.  It  is  In  the  knowledge  of  these 
ehonis  that  the  science  of  harmony  properly 
■o  called,  consists.  It  Is  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  principal  species  of  ^ords,  and  their 
gradation. 

The  first  species  Is  formed  by  sounds 
which  accord  Iramedlately,  of  whida  noth- 
ing can  alter  the  perfect  consonance.  Then 
there  bt  manlfieBled  a  more  protbund  opposi- 
tion where  the  Immediate  consonance  Is  de- 
stroyed, wbtch  constitutes  a  depQi  of  sound, 
and  fVirnlehes  a  suitable  means  fbr  express- 
ing Uie  grand  sentiments,  the  profound 
emotions  of  the  soul,  the  joys,  the  sufl^r- 
Ings,  and  the  abysses  of  enrrow.  This 
meana  la  found  in  the  dUtomait  chords.  But 
It  Is  necessary  that  Id  this  oppoddon  a  real 
unity  be  revealed,  a  secret  harmony,  that 
the  opposition  be  recondled  by  a  return  to 
a  perfect  diord.  This  superior  unity  can 
only  manifest  Itself  In  the  completeness  and 
the  successive  development  of  musical  com~ 
position. 

3.  Harmony  includes  only  the  essential 
relaUona,  the  necessary  laws  of  sounds;  but 
it  1h  not  any  more  than  measure  and  rhythm 
niueic  properly  so  called.  They  are  only  lu 
easentliU  bases.  Tbe  poetic  element  of  mu- 
sic, tbo  language  of  the  soul,  which  causes 
its  Inmost  Joys  and  sorrows  to  drculate  In 
sounds,  tnet  It  and  lifts  it  up  to  higher 
spheres,  is  melody.  It  Is  only  given  to  the 
composer  of  genius  to  speak  worthily  of  It, 
if  be  Join  the  philosophic  spirit  to  the  know- 
11 
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ledge  of  hli  art;  yet  he  cannot  reveal  Its 
secrets.  It  Is  necessary,  besides,  to  have 
made  a  profbund  study  of  the  master-pieces 
of  mudc  Hegel  contents  himself  with  mak- 
ing some  general  reflections. 

In  tbe  flnt  place,  melody,  although  dl»- 
tinot  fh)m  harmony,  should  not  be  separated 
from  It.  It  should  preserve  a  strict  conneo 
tion  with  It.  In  this,  it  does  not  sacriflce  It* 
liberty;  It  renounces  only  arbitrariness  and 
fancy,  for  true  liberty  here,  as  everywhere, 
is  eonforml^  to  law.  It  ought,  then,  to 
move  itself  upon  the  base  of  harmony  and 
rhythm.  Rhythm  and  harmony,  on  their 
side,  have  lift  and  animation  only  through 
melody.  It  Is  In  this  union  of  harmony  and 
melody  that  the  secret  of  great  musical  com- 
position reddes. 

We  ought  meanwhile  to  establish  an  Im- 
portant distinction  which  bears  upon  the 
predominance  irf  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  means  of  espresdon.  Sometimes 
melody  simply  takes  for  base  the  most  sim- 
ple barmouic  chords;  this  Is  to  escape  dry- 
ness, and  fbr  fear  of  being  superficial. 
Sometimes  each  tone  of  the  melody  forma 
fbr  Itself  an  accord,  and  the  melody  Is  whol- 
ly blended  in  the  harmony;  harmony  and 
melody  form  a  whole,  compact  and  identi- 
cal. Or  it  is  a  harmonious  combination  of 
melodies  which  (brms  hormonios;  or,  recip- 
rocally, the  movements  of  the  melody  pene- 
trate into  the  harmonic  relations.  Thus,  in 
bold  compositions,  are  evoked  oppositions 
and  dissonances.  But  In  tbe  midst  of  all 
this  outburst  of  the  powers  of  the  harmony 
appears  the  peaceful  triumph  of  melody. 
Qreat  artists  alone  are  able  to  conquer  these 
difficulties-,  otherwise,  the  music  is  labored 
or  purely  erudite. 

But  In  all  melody.  In  spite  of  this  Intimate 
accord,  the  tong,  properly  so  called,  should 
be  revealed,  with  Its  richness  of  expresdon, 
as  the  predominant  element.  At  the  same 
time.  Id  spite  of  this  richness  and  this  varie- 
ty, the  whole  should  be  firmly  conoelved 
and  executed  to  form  a  complete  and  indi- 
vidual unit.  By  this  alone,  music  expresses 
sentiment  In  Itsprofbudlty;  It  Imprints  on 
the  work  the  character  of  Ideality  and  f^e> 
dom;  it  enfranchises  thesoul  and  transports 
It  to  a  higher  sphere. 

After  having  determined  the  general  diA- 
racteristics  of  music,  and  the  nature  of  the 
means  of  expression  which  It  has  at  its  dis- 
posal, it  remains  to  study  It  In  Its  relation! 
with  the  subject  of  wbioh  It  treats. 
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Now,  making  abstractfon  of  the  various 
fllasws  of  mudo,  mu^c  haa  eometimea  as 
end  the  treatlog  of  a  aubjecC  already  ex- 
presBed  by  word,  or  the  accompanying  of  a 
text;  sometlmea  11  expresses  the  subject 
■Imply  by  harmonia  &nd  melodic  comblna- 
dons.  In  tbe  first  case,  it  la  the  tnune  ofae- 
compcaiimeat;  la  the  second,  the  music  is 
iauUptndtni. 

In  that  which  concerns,  iu  the  first  place, 
this  distinction  In  Itself,  it  Is  to  be  remarliiid, 
contrary  to  the  vulgar  opinion  (which  con- 
siders inBtrumentol  music  as  accompaniment 
and  vocal  music  as  the  more  independent), 
that  it  is  rather  the  human  voice,  the  song 
which  accompanies  the  words.  But  this  ap- 
parent contradiction  effiices  Itaelf  when  we 
eonsider  tliat  the  text  ought  to  remain  In 
the  service  of  the  music;  to  be  made  for 
that,  and  not  that  for  it.  VihaX  it  ought  to 
express,  is  the  inmost  seutiment  of  the  sub- 
ject, whether  the  composer  is  absorbed  and 
identified  with  it,  or  whether  he  expresses 
rather  the  personal  Impression  wtiich  the 
subject  awakens  in  bis  soul. 

We  must  always  understand  by  musical 
accompaniment,  what  a  subject  already 
formulated  expresses  in  a  text;  this  is  then, 
above  all,  vocal  music,  the  song  which  ac- 
companies ttie  words.  Instroments,  in  their 
turn,  may  accompany  the  voice;  but  It  is 
rather  the  instrumental  music  which  is  in- 
dependent, since  it  can  dispense  with  all 
text,  and  then  music  restricts  itself  to  its 
fwn  means  of  expression. 

As  to  tbe  nmnc  of  aeeompronmeiU,  let  us 
observe.  In  the  first  place,  that  If,  in  al- 
lying itself  with  a  text  already  expressed 
tly  words.  It  Is  less  Independent,  it  ought 
not,  meanwhile,  to  subordinate  Itself  too 
much  thereto,  and  to  lose  its  liberty.  Ev- 
ery obstacle  to  free  musical  production 
would  destroy  the  Impression ;  without 
wisliing  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
text,  tbe  composer  will  then  simply  pene- 
trate the  general  sense  of  words,  of  situa- 
tions, to  inspire  himself  with  it,  and  to  ren- 
der it  freely. 

In  this  circle,  we  may  distinguish  tbr6e 
modes  of  expresdon.  The  first  is  what  may 
be  caUed  the  melodic  style  of  expression. 
Tbe  music  then  devot«e  itself  only  to  ren- 
dering the  fundamental  feature  of  a  subject 
M  it  seizes  It  In  the  harmony  of  its  inner  be- 
ing; it  Is  the  puTG  echo  of  sentiment,  the 
faarmoidous  sounding  of  the  soul.  For  mel- 
ody is  the  soul  of  mu^c-    There  la^  then,  a 


living  and  pathetic  sentiment  wbidi  ilbnUi 
in  it.  Nor  does  music  leave  this  sentijueiit 
in  ita  natural  and  gross  existence.  Mm* 
than  the  oth^  arts,  it  idealizes  expreaako. 
It  is  espedally  given  to  moderate  and  Bweet- 
en  tlM  afi^cUouB  of  the  soul.  ltoaj{titt«lM 
free  in  the  outpourings  of  melody,  to  pre- 
serve its  calmness  and  serenity  In  tlie  midst 
of  tears  and  suffering.  This  chatacteriBtle, 
which  we  have  already  had  to  noUce  in  lul. 
ian  painting,  appears  essentially  iu  melodk 
expression.  Mudc  ought  to  exalt  tlie  aool 
above  the  particnlar  sentiment  whicli  Itfeeii, 
to  cause  it  to  hover  in  a  serener  r^oa.  It 
is  this  which,  property  speaking,  conslitiiKs 
the  tinging  principle  of  muric.  It  Is  tiiu 
that  it  gives  truly  the  idea  of  di>1ne  feltd^ 
and  harmony. 

But  music  cannot  long  remain  at  tUi 
height ;  It  would  risk  losing  itaelf  ia  tbe 
vague  and  Indeterminate;  this  necesdtuesit 
the  more  frequently  to  approach  nearer  11m 
text,  to  take  a  more  piecise  character— 
above  alt,  If  the  subject  itself  Is  veiy  de- 
terminate. Hence  a  dlfi'erence  of  expres- 
sion, according  to  the  subjects,  and  the  lea- 
timents  of  the  soul  which  It  attempts  to  ex- 
press. The  character  of  the  subject  Is  gives 
by  the  text  itself.  Here  the  cq;>podte  o[(h- 
lodlc  expression  is  the  ^^eUatitt,  whid 
makes  of  the  song  no  more  the  p[lDci]itl 
thing,  but  the  accompaniment-  Tli*  pw 
tJcular  sense  of  the  words  imprints  iLaelf 
then,  with  all  its  precision,  in  the  soODdt. 
Tlkla  is  the  sung  declamation,  which  md- 
nects  itself  rigorously  with  tbe  movemsntiif 
the  words,  in  their  sense  end  la  their  onier. 
Tills  recitative  or  declamatory  expresNim  i> 
parttcularly  adaptod  to  tbe  theatre,  and  to 
the  peacefrii  recital  of  eventa;  to  the  dnii» 
tic  song,  to  the  oratorio,  to  the  dialo)^,  He. 
It  awakens  sympathetic  emoticma;  but  ooe 
would  seek  vainly  in  it  the  expcessioo  of 
that  inner  lifeofthesoul  which  characterijc* 
melodic  expres^on,  song  properly  so  tallML 

Hence,  the  necessity  of  an  inlennediilc 
variety  between  recitative  and  melodic  mo- 
de, and  one  which  unites  their  cbaradent- 
tlcs.  The  problem  consists  in  so  mansiiicg 
that  melody.  In  determining  ItFClf  funbcr. 
may  cause  that  which  seems  to  be  foici^ 
to  It  in  the  recitative  to  enter  its  domaii: 
music  becomes  thus  redtatlve  and  mdodlc- 

In  order  to  miike  this  whole  qoestioD  bet- 
ter comprehended,  Hcg^l  thinks  tuD)^ 
obliged  to  enter  Into  certain  deiaik— Id. 
upon  the  nature  of  tbe  tad  which  Is  ad^x*! 
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tomudealjooupofdtlon;  3d,  upon  the  com- 
foniion  ilaelf ;  Sd,  upon  the  dUftrant  *tt/la 
of  miulo  whM«  tfae  Diode  of  expraaslon  U- 
dIdfereDL 

In  the  fint  plMS,  u  to  mnaloftl  text,  w» 
do  wrong  to  think  that  ft  Is  indUferent  to 
mnriod  composition.  All  grand  eompo^ 
tioiu  have  an  excellent  text,  fi>r  the  subject 
cannot  be  inifllftrent  to  the  artist  who  avails 
himself  of  it.  Tbe  flnt  condition  of  a  good 
text  Is  solidly  of  thought.  Not  all  possible 
Bkill  GUI  dlmnise  an  indgnlflcant,  trlTlal, 
fMgid,  abanrd  thought.  In  oompodtloos  of 
tlie  melodic  varlet]',  the  text  la  lea«  Import- 
ant, hut  j-et  It  exacts  a  true  sentiment  In 
tho  second  place,  the  musical  text  ought  not 
b>  be  a  ttiought  too  profound  or  abstract. 
Philosophic  profundity  Is  not  suited  to  mu- 
sic. This  Is  why  certain  lyric  poems  cannot 
be  art  to  music;  those  of  Schiller,  for  exam- 
ple. On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  excess 
Ifl  to  be  avoided,  to-wlt:  latdgnlflcance,  pr«- 
tenaon,  the  absence  of  nobleness  and  dig- 
nity. What  Is  necessary  here,  as  In  all  the 
arts,  b  a  sentiment  natural,  true,  and  pro- 
fouDd,  witbotit  being  abstract  or  metaphysl- 
«al.  The  moat  suitable  Is  a  certain  mediocre 
poetry,  wUoh  IntSc&tea,  In  a  few  words,  a 
whole  sItaMioa,  and  reatraina  Itaelf  fh>m  a 
ooiaplele  development— a  poetry  clear,  vivid, 
rapid— a  sort  of  poetic  Aetch.  The  words 
ought  not  to  paint  the  subject  too  much  In 
Its  details,  in  order  not  to  weaken  the  unity, 
the  total  efftet,  nor  to  diatract  the  att«ntlon. 
Id  lyiio  poetry,  Hie  little  pieces  of  verse, 
simple,  isoonie,  stamped  with  a  profound 
sentiment,  or  the  stlU.  lighter  poems  where  a 
lively  gaiety  breaHieB,  are  particularly  sp- 
propiiate  to  musical  compodtlon. 

Upon  eontpotition  Itself,  the  rules  to  be 
^ven  are  v«ry  genei«i,  and  more  negative 
ttaftn poiitlve.  Talentand  genlnsdonotsuf- 
fer  OiemsBtTes  to  be  directed  by  redpea,  and 
rules  do  not  supply  Inspiration. 

What  must  be  repeated  here,  aa  ftar  all 
irorkB  of  art,  la  that  tlie  composer  ought  to 
Identify  himself  with  his  subject,  to  pene- 
trate It,  to  endue  It  with  life,  to  place  In  It 
hlB  soul  and  his  whole  heart. 

Certain  foulta  are  to  be  avdded.  Into  which 
onr  contemporaries  are  ever  falling.  The 
principal  la  tfae  looking  after  effect— seeking 
to  strike  the  imagination  by  violent  con- 
traatu,  tbe  expreaalon  of  opposite  passions — 
introducing,  in  a  fragment,  foreign  moUves, 
discordant  oppositions,  which  break  the  unl- 
^^of  a  sul^eot,  and  are  adverse  to  harmony 
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andbeanty.  Itlsbywlshing tnna tocharao- 
terlze  too  strongly,  or  to  ally  the  rAanule^ 
ittie  to  the  melodic,  that  we  break  tfae  deB- 
cately  traced  limits  of  mnalcal  beauty;  we 
arrive  thug  at  niggednesa,  at  bardnea,  at 
defoct  in  harmony. 

True  mnsical  beauty  condsts  in  this,  that, 
even  in  strongly  choncterlzing  the  passions- 
and  the  sentlinents,  melody  remains  the  fliii- 
damental  trait,  as  the  soul  and  bond  of  com- 
podtlon. Here  to  reach  the  true  atandard  is 
very  dlfilcult,  perhapa  atill  mote  difflcult  In 
maatc  than  in  the  oOter  arts.  Henoe  the  dif- 
fering Judgments  according  to  the  predom- 
inance of  the  two  elements,  some  preferring 
melody,  others  the  charecteriatlc  and  great 
rigor  of  expression.  This  is  a  source  of  dis- 
pute between  schools  and  connolsfeura.        • 

Having  reached  the  question  of  the  differ^ 
ent  varieties  of  music,  the  author  restricts 
himself  to  characteriEtng  briefly  nligioua  ■ 
music,  lyric  mu^c,  and  dnmatie  music  He 
gives  Qie  preference  to  Catholic  over  Prot- 
estant music,  whidi  seems  to  htm  to  discard 
more  and  more  its  ^m,  and  to  wander  Into 
vagneuess — to  become  a  learned  exercfee 
rathertiianallvingproductlon.  Lyricalmo- 
^  Is  scarcely  alluded  to.  As  to  dramatle 
music,  he  yields  also  the  superiority  to  the- 
modems,  for  the  reasons  developed  above.  - 
AooonUng  to  him,  ancient  mwdc  was  only 
designed  to  bring  Into  relief  the  muslctil' 
sound  of  verse,  and  to  cause  the  sense  of  tt- 
to  penetrate  deeper  Into  the  soul.  Among 
modems,  diamaile  music,  after  being  per- 
fected In  the  music  of  the  church,  bos  reach- 
ed a  high  perfeotion  In  lyrio  expression,  and 
obtained  an  Independent  place  In  the  mod- 
em opera.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these 
points  were  not  treated  at  the  length  that 
they  merit. 

Under  the  name  of  HtdependaU  miuU,  H». 
gel  treats  of  intinuiuntal  mndc  It  accom-  - 
pmiies.  It  la  .truev  tfae  voice;  but  It  is  Inde- 
pendent In  that  It  is  no  more  bound  to  a 
prcolse. sense  expresESd  by  'Words,  or  to  a- 
text.  Husic,  truly  free,  enfranchises  itself, 
then,  trom  the  text.  In  order  to  seize  a  sub- 
ject, to  determine  Its  movement  and  the 
mode  of  expression.  Already,  In  vocal  mu- 
sic, this  enfranchisement  ts  taking  plaoa 
through  the  melodic  element,  as  In  the  op- 
era, espedally  In  the  Italian  opera.  ButtUa 
Independence  manlfeata  Itself  especlnlly  In 
Instrumental  music.  For  Instruments,  tbv 
necesdty  of  a  text  no  more  exists.  Thi  or- 
cfaeatra  which  executes  aymphQnieg  U  all* 
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■aflhdent.  TUi  U  a  par«l7  mudcal  pet- 
fbrmance.  It  ooniUla  of  )e»raed  aocords, 
■nelodies,  uid  mriMco  of  harmony.  Hence  this 
1b  the  proper  dom^Q  of  the  coDnoiraeur  and 
the  dilettante.  The  unloiUate  loves  more 
characterizeil  expression  ;  the  oooiudsseur, 
lecret  accords,  musical  relatloos  of  sounds 
ftnd  instruments,  learned  oombinaUoiig,  all 
of  which  cause  him  to  admire  the  talent  of 
the  artist— in  a  word,  music  fin-  the  sake  of 
the  music  Thecomposer,  on  bis  ride,  while 
develo[riiig  excludvelf  a  content  of  ideas, 
troubles  himself  less  far  the  thou^t  than 
for  the  musical  structure.  The  reef  to  be 
avoided  Is  vacuum  of  composition,  frigidity, 
lUisence  of  Ideas  and  expression.  The  true 
course  consitits  in  oomblniag  Uie  two  sides, 
in  following  atOxe  same  time  the  thou^t 
aiul  the  muslual  structure,  and  thljeven  In 
Instrumental  murio.  Here,  however,  there 
la  dominant  ttie  personal  wilt  of  the  artist, 
sometimes  pushed  even  to  caprice  and  foncy. 
Without  doubt,  general  rules — the  laws 
of  art— do  not  completely  lose  tlielr  em- 
pire. But  In  tbls  limitless  drcle,  where  the 
ori|;inAllty  of  the  artist  revolves,  it  can  give 
Itself  up  to  flashes  and  budea,  can  abandon 
itself  to  the  free  play  of  his  Ima^nation. 
Nowhere,  in  any  other  art,  Is  ther«  a  plaoe 
for  similar  independence,  a  liberty  so  greaL 
This  theory  of  muslo  ends  with  some  ob- 
■ervHClons  on  nmiUal  txteuiioH.  Thme  Is  no 
•Tt,  in  fact,  where  the  execution  may  be  ao 
Intimately  bound  to  the  art  Itself,  of  which 
It  malcea  an  Integral  part.  In  order  that 
composition  may  be  Ilvlnf^  and  produce  its 
effeot,  it  is  neoessary  that  It  be  executed  by 
a  musidan  who  has  himaelf  talent,  and  at 
tinws  Inspltatlon.  Now  in  exeontlon,  as  In 
murical  expresdon,  we  can  dlsUngulsh  two 
tendendes,  two  principal  style«(  the  first, 
where  the  musiclAn,  barged  villi  rendering 
a  composition,  loses  Umself;  is  absorbed  in 
hli  subject,  and  Is  contented  simply  to  re- 
produce It  with  fidelity;  the  seoond,  where 
he  trees  himself  Ihim  it.  more  or  less,  and 


creates  for  himself  the  exjwesslou,  the  mods 
of  exporitlon,  not  only  after  the  wuk  oT  [be 
oomposer,  but  with  his  personal  resounss. 
In  the  first  case,  he  resembles  a  rhspsodlst 
whoaings  an  epic;  in  the  secund,  an  actor 
who  creates  his  r&le.  The  choice  and  tbs 
rule  to  fc^ow  here  depend  on  the  nsturs  tt 
the  subject.  If  the  composition  Is  sUid,  sub- 
stantial, to  the  extent  that  the  snt^ect  hu 
passed  wholly  into  it,  the  reprodncttOB 
ought  to  be  faiHifUl.  The  pUyer  sbooU 
here  submit  himself  to  it—should  be  so  ob»- 
dient  organ,  which  does  not  mean  to  hj 
that  he  should  be  an  automaton.  In  pile* 
of  machine  playing,  he  ouglit  to  \Mlj  tlw 
work  by  a  dill  expression  of  soul  in  the 
sense  and  In  the  spirit  of  the  oompoaer,  to 
resolve  dilflculties  with  ease  and  bdlitr,  b> 
attain  to  the  same  elevation  as  thegentiuof 
the  composer.  Here  is  true  liberty  for  him. 
In  subjects  of  less  solidity,  where  the  Imigl- 
nation  of  tlie  composer  has  given  Itself  fne 
rein,  has  abandoned  itself  to  c^rice  ud 
foQC?,  tht  execution  also  will  be  mon  ume- 
strsiaed.  Here  the  musidan  can  cUsplaj'  ill 
the  boldness  of  his  genius  and  of  bit  nd- 
tore— can  finish,  deepen,  animate  that  whld 
seems  to  lilm  degtitule  of  soul— can  sbinr 
Umself,  in  his  turn,  free  and  a  creabu-. 

This  liberty  is  yet  greater  for  instramcn- 
tatkin  Uian  fbr  the  voice.  The  moaician  can 
use  an  instrument  as  the  organ  of  his  sonl, 
and  reveal  the  power  which  he  exetdsN 
over  it  by  playing  with  dlffleulties  appaieot- 
1y  insurmountable;  can  abandon  himself  to 
all  his  ecoentrldties,  to  his  wblma  and  liii 
Ikndea,  even  produdng  on  one  InativMBt 
sounilsand  efliscts  which  belong- to  other  hi- 
Btruments.  He  shows  thereby  that  no  boniri 
can  stay  him ;  he  reveals  Uie  marvdloos  se- 
cret by  which  an  insbmnent  b«ocHiies  hte 
an  antmAte  organ,  which  witfa  hlin  fonu  s 
body,  wbereluto  his  soul  has  wholly  paMcd, 
and  which  tt  governs  with  Its  wUL  It  I*  Um 
most  perfect  flislon  of  eonoepttoB  aod  exe- 
cution. 
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not  in  the  original,  but  are  employed 
commentarj  irlilcli  fotlowi.    A4|eC- 
capitaliied  to  preTcnt  conliuion. — Editob.] 


n. 


Ptretjiticn,  or  fA«  Thing  and  the  Deetption, 
\P.  St  oftke  origmal.'\  [a]  Tbe  Imme- 
diate certitude  itself  dues  not  take  the  True, 
for  the  truth  la  the  UniTenal,  but  tt  eadeav- 
on  to  take  the  This.  Percepdoa,  on  the 
ooDlraij,  takes  that  which  for  it  ia  the  ex- 
istent, aa  uoiveraai.  Juat  aa  UqIvhmUC;  la 
Ita  prindple  la  general,  so  likewiae  are  the 
moments  wtiloh  are  dUtlngulahed  immedi- 
ately within  It,  tbe  Ego  a  Universal,  and  the 
objects  Universsd.  Tbe  mentioned  prindple 
baa  iecoiM  for  us,  and  our  apprehenilDn  of 
poroeption  la  therefore  no  longer  a  seeming 
apprebeneioD  like  senauous  certitude,  but  a 
neeesmi;  one.  In  the  becomiugofthe  princi- 
ple, U>e  two  moments  tiave  at  the  same  time 
become,  which  only  fall  out  of  It  In  appear- 
«nce;  tiie  one,  namelf,  the  activity  of  show- 
ing up;  the  other,  the  «ame  activity,  but  as 
dmple:  the  former,  the  perceiving;  the  lal>- 
ter,  the  object.  Tbe  object,  according  to  ita 
esaenoe,  ia  the  same  as  tbe  activity:  tbe  lal>- 
ter,  the  unfolding  and  distinguishing  of  the 
inoments;  the  former,  tbe  state  of  their  be- 
ing grasped  together.  For  ua,  or  in  itself, 
the  Uiiiveraal  U  as  principle  tbe  essence  of 
perception;  and  opposed  to  this  Hbstractlon, 
the  two  which  have  been  distinguished  aa 
the  perceiving  and  tbe  perceived  are  unea- 
•enlial.  [p.  83]  But  in  point  of  fact,  since 
both  are  universal  or  tbe  essence,  they  are 
both  essential;  since  again  they  are  related 
to  each  other  as  contraries,  so  fiu-  as  thur 
related,  only  one  of  them  can  be  tbe  essen- 
tial, and  the  distinction  of  essentiality  and 
unessentlallty  must  be  parcelled  out  be- 
tween them.  The  one  determined  ss  tbe 
dmple,  the  ottJect,  is  the  essence— Indiffer- 
ent, therefore,  whether  It  is  perceived  or 
not;  —but  the  perceiving  as  the  activity  Is 
the  Inconstant,  which  may  or  may  not  be, 
And  thus  la  unessential. 

[b]  Ttds  object  la  now  to  be  detennlned 
more  definitely,  and  this  determination  Is 
to  be  developed  briefly  ont  of  the  result 
wtdoh  has  addnoed  ttaelf;  the  exhaustive 


development  does  not  belong  here.  Since 
its  principle,  tbe  Universal,  is  a  Mediated  In 
its  simpUdty,  It  must  express  thla  oa  Its  na- 
ture; for  this  reason  It  exhibits  Itself  as  the 
Thing  uUA  many  proptrtieM.  l*fae  wealth  Of 
sensuous  knowing  belongs  to  perceptloni 
not  to  immediate  certitude,  which  rather  it 
continually  eluded;  for  It  is  only  tbe  farmer 
that  lias  niyatuHi,  distinction,  or  manifold- 
nesa,  in  Its  essence. 

[c]  The  This  Is  therefore  posited  aa 
not-This,  or  as  cancelled,  and  therefore  not 
pun  nothing,  but  rf<to^nii«rf  nothing,  or  a 
nothing  o/aeonteni  — namely,  of  tbe  ThU. 
Through  this  the  sensuous  is  itself  stUl  ex- 
tant, but  not  as  It  was  intended  to  be  in  the 
Immediate  certitude— 1.  e.  as  tbe  meant  pan- 
ticular  individual— bnt  as  universal,  or  aa 
that  which  will  be  determined  as  property. 

Caneelliiig  here  displays  Its  true  two-fold 
signiflcatlon,  wblch  we  previously  saw  Id  ' 
the  case  of  the  negative;  itlsanegatingand 
a  preserving  at  tbe  same  time ;  the  nothing, 
as  nothittg  of  the  Tkit,  preserves  tlie  im- 
medlateness  and  is  Itself  sensuous,  but  a 
universal  Immeillateness. — But  Being  Is  a 
Universal  through  tbe  fact  that  it  has  ihe 
mediation  or  the  Negative  In  it;  since  it  ex- 
presses tills  In  Its  Immed lateness.  It  is  a  dis- 
tlnot,  determined  property,  [p.  &4]  With 
this  tliere  are  at  once  many  such  properties 
posited,  the  one  tbe  negative  of  tbe  other. 
Since  they  ai«  expressed  In  the  simplicity 
of  the  Universal,  these  detennlnatenesses— 
which  in  reality  became  properties  through 
an  additional  determlnaUon  which  is  added 
to  Qiem- relate  to  themselves  and  are  indif- 
ferent towards  each  other:  each  is  by  itself 
ftee  from  the  other.  The  simple,  self-iden- 
tical universality  ia  however  iiself  again  dla- 
tinguisbed  and  free  from  these  Its  detenn- 
inatenessea;  It  ia  the  pure  relation  of  itself 
to  Itself,  or  tbe  ntdium  In  which  all  these 
determinatenesses  are,  and  thus  interpene- 
trate each  other  In  It  as  in  a  dmple  unity 
without  interfering  with  each  other;  for 
precisely  through  their  participation  in  this 
imiversallty  are  they  indifferent  and  by 
themselves.  —  This  abstrSAt  universal  medt 
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um,  -which  mar  be  called  tbe  TAm^nesa  In 
funeral,  or  the  pure  egaence,  1b  nothing  ebe 
than  the  Dere  and  Now  as  above  exhibited, 
naroelf,  as  ft  simple  Toj^ther  of  many,  or 
the  many  are  in  their  deterDiinateDess  itself 
rimply  universal.  This  salt  U  a  simple 
Here,  and  jet  a  manifold;  It  U  white  and 
alio  acrid,  aI*o  of  cubical  shape,  alto  ordefl- 
nite  weight,  etc.  All  these  many  proper- 
ties are  in  one  simple  Here,  In  which  they 
thus  Interpenetrate  each  other;  no  one  of 
them  has  a  dUferent  Here  than  another,  tut 
each  U  everywhere  in  the  same  Here  In 
whiiA  tbe  other  Is;  and  at  tbe  same  time, 
vltbout  behig  eeiMrated  tfarouf^  dUTerent 
Heres.  they  do  not  affect  each  other  in  thla 
Interpenetratlon;  the  white  does  notaft^ct 
or  change  the  cubical,  both  togrether  not  the 
■crldnese,  etc. ;  but  slnoe  each  itself  is  simple, 
retatlng  to  itself,  it  leaves  the  other  quieUy 
Alone,  and  relates  to  It  simply  through  the 
Indifferent  AUo.  This  AUo  U  therefore  the 
pure  Universal  iteelf,  or  the  medium— the 
ThmffiKU  which  grasps  them  together. 

[d]  In  this  reladon,  which  has  ad- 
duced Itself,  the  character  of  the  positive 
universality  has  for  the  first  time  been 
Observed  and  developed ;  but  stii!  anoth- 
er ride  offers  Itself,  whldi  must  also  be 
taken  up.  [p.  85]  If,  namely,  the  many 
definite  properties  were  absc^utely  Indif- 
ferent ones,  and  related  only  to  themselves, 
then  they  would  not  be  deflnlte  ones, 
for  they  can  be  this  only  In  so  far  as  they 
are  dlsUngulabed  and  related  to  others  as 
opposites.  But  in  this  opposltton  they  can 
not  be  together  in  the  simple  unity  of  their 
medium,  which  Is  Just  as  essenttai  to  them 
as  their  negation;  the  distinction  between 
them,  In  so  far  as  it  Is  not  an  IndtSbrent  one 
butan  excl tiding— one  that  negates  others— 
fclls,  therefore,  outside  of  this  simple  medi- 
um; and  this  Is,  therefore,  not  merely  an 
AUo,  an  indifftrml  unity,  but  likewbe  a  One, 
an  eeeluding  tinity.— The  one  is  the  moment  ' 
Of  negation,  as  It  relates  In  a  simple  manner 
totbtef/and  excludes  others;  and  through 
it  the  7'Atn^neu  Is  determined  as  thing.  In 
the  property,  negation  exists  as  determln- 
ateness,  which  is  immediately  one  and  the 
•ame  with  the  Immedlateness  (tf  Being, 
which  through  this  unity  with  negation  is 
universaUty;  but  it  is  One  only  la  so  far  as 
It  U  freed  from  this  unity  with  the  object, 
and  is  In  and  for  itself. 

[e]  In  these  moments  taken  together  Is 
the  thing  aa  the  True  of  observMlon,  com- 


pleted, so  far  as  it  Is  necessary  to  develop  K 
here.  It  Is  <a)  the  Indltforcnt  passive  uni- 
versalis, the  AUo  iii  the  many  propertiesor 
rather  matters,  ifi)  the  negation  Kkewise  u 
simple,  or  the  One,  the  excluding  at  oppo- 
site properties,  and  iy)  the  many  proper- 
ties themselves,  the  relation  of  the  flist 
two  moments;  the  negation  as  It  ralates 
to  the  indififarent  element  and  expands 
Itself  in  it  as  a  number  of  distinctions:  the 
point  of  Individuality  In  the  medium  of 
extantnesB,  raying  out  Into  multiplidty. 
According  to  the  side  on  whidi  these  dis- 
tinctions belong  to  the  Indifferent  medium, 
they  are  universal,  relate  merely  to  them- 
selves and  do  not  affect  each  other;  bat, 
according  to  the  ride  on  which  they  be- 
long to  the  negative  unity,  they  are  at  tlw 
same  time  excluding:  but  have  this  hostile 
relation  necessarily  to  properties  which  are 
removed  outside  of  their  Also.  [p.  88]  Tbs 
sensuous  universality  or  the  Immediate  uni- 
ty of  Being  and  the  negative  is  properlf, 
therefore,  In  so  far  as  the  One  and  the  pnte 
universality  are  developed  out  of  it  and  ffi»- 
Uiict  from  each  other,  and  it  unites  them 
together;  and  this.  Its  relation  to  tbe  pnre 
essential  moments,  first  completes  the 
Thing. 

[f]  This, then.ls  the  natnreofthethhig 
of  perception ;  and  the  consciousness  is  de- 
termined as  perceiving,  in  sofarasthlstlitDg 
is  Its  ol^ect;  it  has  only  to  take  It  and  to  as- 
sume towards  It  the  attitude  of  pure  ap[M«- 
henslon;  what  results  through  this  is  the 
True.  If  It  (the  consciousness)  Itself,  dmtDg 
this  "talcing  up."  were  tobe  active,  it  would 
through  such  addition  or  subtraction  change 
the  truth.  Since  the  object  is.the  Tnie  and 
universal,  that  which  Is  sdfJdentkal,  bet 
consciousness  is  the  changeable  and  unn- 
sentlal.  it  may  happen  that  it  apprebcTMb 
the  object  incorrectly  and  thUK  deedtet  it- 
self. The  percei^ing  Is  consdous  of  the 
possibility  of  deception;  for  in  the  nnlveF- 
sallty,  which  Is  tiie  principle,  that  other- 
being  Itself  Is  Immediately  for  it,  but  aa  the 
nugatory  is  the  cancelled.  Its  criterioa  of 
truth  Is  therefore  to  be  apprehended  as  wlf- 
identity,  and  its  procedtire  In  relating.  M 
self-identical.  Since  at  the  same  dine  (lie 
Different  Is  for  It.  it  Is  a  relating  of  the  Af- 
ferent moments  of  itsapprehenricHistoiioe 
another;  but  If  want  of  Identity  tmiean  hi 
this  comparison.  It  Is  regarded  not  as  an  aw 
troth  of  the  object  (for  the  object  b  the  sdt 
IdenUcal),  but  as  an  untruth  of  p 
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\g]  Let  119  see  now  what  the  experi- 
ence of  conedousneM  la  which  It  mBkea  with 
reference  to  actual  peruepdoD.  It  is  already 
contained  for  us  In  the  development  of  tlie 
object,  Just  now  given,  and  In  the  relation 
which  consdousneBS  asaumea  towards  It  will 
be  only  the  development  of  the  contradlo 
Uons  contained  therein. — The  object  which 
I  talie  Dp  presents  itself  ae  ahnply  one ;  I 
perceive  also  the  property  belonging  to  it, 
which  Is  universal,  and  throuffh  this  the 
object  transcends  its  individuality,  [p.  87] 
The  fint  being  of  the  objective  existence 
as  a  One  was  therefore  not' Ite  true  being; 
and  since  a  Is  the  True,  the  tuitruth  dlls 
within  me,  and  the  apprehendinf;  It  was 
incorrect.  In  covsequence  of  the  vniver' 
taliig  at  the  property,  I  have  to  appre- 
hend the  objective  existence  rather  as  a 
«oinmonn«u  in  general.  Horeover,  I  observe 
the  property  to  be  a  Determined,  opposed 
to  anotherandexciudlDg  It.  1  therefore  did 
not  apprehend  the  ohJectlTe  existence  cor- 
rectly when  I  determined  It  as  a  comu- 
nity  with  othen,  or  as  a  continuity,  and 
must  on  account  of  the  determinateness  of 
the  property  separate  tlie  continuity  and 
posit  it  as  an  excluding  One.  On  the  isola- 
ted One  I  find  many  such  properties  which 
do  not  affect  each  other,  bnt  which  are  In- 
diflbrent  towards  each  other;  hence  I  do 
not  apprehend  the  object  correctly  when  I 
apprehend  it  ae  an  txtUiding  One,  but  It  Is, 
as  before,  merely  a  continuity  In  general; 
thus  now  a  universal  emmmm  mediunt  In 
which  exist  many  attributes  as  seneuoua 
univeraalities— each  for  Itself  and  as  deterat- 
fned,  each  excluding  the  other.  Bnt  the 
6lmple  and  True,  which  I  perceive,  is  Ibns 
also  not  a  general  medium,  bnt  tlie  single 
property  by  Itself,  which  however.  In  Uils 
shape,  la  neither  property  nor  a  determinate 
being;  for  It  neither  belongs  to  a  One,  nor 
is  It  In  relation  to  anoUier.  But  It  Is  a 
property  only  In  eonnecUon  with  a  One, 
and  dtUemined  In  relation  to  otiiers  only. 
As  this  pure  relation  (o  Itwlf,  It  remains 
merely  seaiaong  Belog  in  general;  and 
rince  It  has  no  longer  the  diaracter  of  neg- 
ativity, Mid  the  consdonsnesi  Ibr  which 
now  a  sensuous  being  U,  Is  mere  mean- 
ing (oi^nlng);  I.  e.  It  Is  entirely  out  of 
perception  and  has  gone  back  Into  Itself. 
The  sensuous  Being  and  the  Mtaatmg,  how- 
ever, go  over  into  perception  \  I  am  thrown 
back  to  the  he^nnlng,  and  am  again  led 
Into  the  same  circular  movement  which 


cancels  Itself  In  each  moment  and  aa  a 
whole  [p.  88]. 

[h]  The  consciousness,  therefore,  ne- 
cessarily goes  through  it  again,  hut  at  the 
same  time  not  In  the  manner  that  it  pursued 
before.  Ithas,  namely, made  the  experience 
concerning  perception  that  the  result  of  Ihe 
True  thereof  is  its  dissolution,  or  that  it  la 
thereflcction  IntoltselfontoftheTrue.  It 
has  thus  determined  itself  for  the  conscious- 
ness according  to  the  nature  of  Its  percep- 
tion to  be,  namely,  not  a  pure  dmple  nppre- 
hension,  hut  to  he  In  Its  apprehending  at 
the  same  time  reflected  ontof  the  True  into 
Itself.  This  return  of  the  coneclousnesa  into 
Itself,  which  mixes  itself  up  with  the  pure 
apprehension — for  It  has  adduced  itself  aa 
essentlaltoperception— changes  the  True. 
The  oonsdousneBS  recognizes  this  side  at 
the  same  time  aa  Ita  own  and  taltea  it  upon 
itself,  and  by  this  act  it  thinks  to  retain  the 
true  object  purely.  Thus  there  is  here  pres- 
ent In  Penxpiion—^wA  as  It  happened  in 
tmmaii*  cerftfode— the  phase  In  which  cOD- 
sdousness  Is  pressed  back  Into  ItEelf,  bnt 
not  precisely  in  the  sense  lu  which  it  occur- 
red before ;  as  if  it  fell  Into  the  irui\  of  per^ 
ceptiiin;  but  It  recognizes  rnlhor  that  the 
untruth  which  occTU^  therein  belongs  to  U 
(con sdousness).  Bnt  through  this  know- 
ledge It  is  at  the  same  time  able  to  cancel 
the  untruth;  It  distinguishes  its  apprehend- 
ing of  the  True  from  the  untruth  of  its  per- 
ception, corrects  the  latter,  and,  inannuch 
as  it  undertakes  this  correction  itself,  the 
truth  of  course,  as  truth  of  perception,  (yis 
Into  the  same  consdousiiess.  Thus  the  attl> 
tude  of  coDsdousness,  which  is  now  to  be 
conddered.  Is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  doe* 
not  any  longer  merely  perceive,  but  is  also 
oonsclons  of  its  reflection  Into  itself,  and 
separntos  this  from  the  simple  apprehendon 
Itself. 

0]  I  perceive  therefWe,  at  first,  the 
thing  as  One,  and  I  have  to  retain  It  In  ttd) 
true  determination;  Ifin  the  activity  of  per- 
ception something  occurs  to  contradict  this, 
it  must  be  recognized  as  my  own  reOeotion. 
[p.  89]  Now  in  percepOon  there  occur  dif- 
fbrent  properties  which  appear  to  be  prop- 
erties of  the  thing;  the  thing  however  la 
One,  and,  as  regards  this  dlverdty  through 
which  it  would  cease  to  be  oue,  we  are  con- 
sdous  that  it  belongs  to  us.  This  thing  Is 
therefore  white  only  in  so  &r  as  It  Is  brought 
In  oontact  with  our  eye,  alto  sharp  to  our 
tongue,  alao  cubic  to  our  touch,  eto.  The  en- 
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tire  dtvereltfoftheM  rides  we  do  not  receive 
from  the  thing,  but  from  ounelves.  Thus 
tbe7  (the  aides)  Ml  uunder  od  our  senses 
(tongue,  ejes,  etc.,  which  are  sepsrate  from 
Mch  other).  Wt  ore  therefore  the  universal 
medium  \a  whicb  such  moments  IsoluCe 
themselves,  and  are  for  and  bj  tbeniaelves. 
Through  the  fact,  therefore,  that  we  con- 
sider the  detennlnateness  as  universal  m^ 
dium  to  be  our  reQecUon,  we  retain  the  »elf- 
Identltjr  and  truth  of  things  sa  One. 

[j]  But  these  different  sides  which 
eonsoIouBness  talies  upon  Itself  are  determ- 
ined each  for  Itself,  as  It  Is  found  in  the  uni- 
versal medium;  the  White  Is  merely  in  op- 
podtion  to  the  Blacic,  etc.,  and  the  thing  is 
One  precisely  through  the  (act  that  It  op- 
poses Itaelf  to  othera.  But  it  does  not  ex- 
clude others  from  itaetf  through  tieing  One, 
for  to  be  One  is  the  universal  relation  to  it- 
self, and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  One  it  is 
father  fUe  to  all;  but  it  excludes  through 
Ita  deUrminaUneu.  Thln^  are  therefore  la 
and  for  themselves  detemdned;  thej  have 
properties  through  which  thef  are  dlstin- 
grUfihed  from  others.  Since  the  property 
beloQgH  to  the  thing,  or  Is  a  detennlnateness 
of  the  thing  itself,  the  thing  has  taeral 
properties.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  thing 
I>  the  True— it  Is  In  Itself ;  and  what  there 
la  In  it,  is  in  it  as  its  proper  essence  and  not 
in  consequence  of  others;  hence,  in  the  geo- 
ond  place,  the  determined  properties  *ro 
not  merely  In  consequence  of  other  things 
and  for  other  things,  but  in  it  Itself;  but 
they  are  itt  determined  properties  only  be- 
cause they  are  several  and  distinct  from  each 
ether;  and,  thirdly,  since  they  are  thus  In 
the  Thingneta,  they  are  in  and  for  them- 
•elves  and  IndifTerent  to  each  other,  [p.  90] 
It  is  therefore,  in  truth,  the  thing  Itself 
which  Is  white,  and  alto  cubic,  and  alto 
acrid,  etc.;  or  the  thing  la  the  AUo,  or  the 
universal  medium  in  which  the  many  prop- 
erties Bub^t  outside  of  each  other  without 
Interfering  with  and  cancelling  each  other; 
■nd  thus  the  thing  Is  taken  as  truly  per- 
ceived. 

[k]  Nowasregardg  this  perception,  the 
Mnaclousnessisat  the  same  time  aware  that 
It  is  also  reflected  into  itself,  and  that  in  the 
perception  there  occurs  the  moment  op- 
posed to  the  AUo.  But  this  moment  is  the 
unity  of  the  thing  with  Itself,  which  ex- 
eludes  the  distinction  from  llself.  It  Is  this 
tfatlaction,  therefore,  which  the  consdous- 
ness  has  to  take  on  Itaelf;  for  the  tUng  itaelf 


Is  the  subsistence  of  the  many  dtverae  and 
independent  properties.  It  is  therefore  arid 
of  the  thing,  that  it  is  white,  also  cutde,  also 
acrid,  etc.  Butin  so  flirasitia  wlilteitisnot 
cubic,  and  in  so  Ikr  aa  It  is  cubic  and  white  it 
is  not  acrid,  etc  The  positing  of  these  at- 
tributes in  unity  belongs  only  to  eonadous- 
ness,  which  therefore  must  not  let  them  &II 
together  into  One  in  the  thing.  For  this 
purpose  It  produces  tlie  "/M-Mv-jiir,"  through 
wtilch  it  keeps  them  apart  and  pKsertes 
the  thing  as  the  Alto.  Closely  aUted,  the 
One-Being  ia  taken  upon  Itaelf  by  the  coo- 
sdousneas  In  such  a  manner,  that  tliat  which 
was  called  property  Is  represented  >s  fnt 
matter.  The  thing  Is  In  tills  manner  ^va- 
ted  to  the  true  Aim,  sincf  it  becomes  a  ool- 
lecUon  of  materials,  and,  instead  of  being 
One,  it  becomes  a  mere  Including  surfaoa. 

[1]  If  we  look  back  to  that  wbldi  the 
Consciousnega  took  upon  Itself  previously 
and  does  take  now,  what  it  prerioualy  at- 
tributed to  the  thing  and  does  attribute  now, 
it  becomes  obvious  that  It  alteroates  from 
making  Itself  a  pure  One  devoid  of  multi- 
plicity and  the  Thing  an  Also  disaolved  hito 
independent  matters,  to  the  opposite  of  this, 
making  the  tking  a  One  and  Uielf  the  AUt. 
]p,  00]  Cons^usness  finds,  therefore, 
through  this  comparison,  that  this  dlveirity 
of  apprehending  and  going  back  Into  itself 
is  not  merely  a  eubjective  a£E^  pertaining 
to  its  own  mode  of  knowlngrhnt  that  the 
True  Itself— the  thing— exhibits  this  two- 
fold form.  Thus  the  experience  is  made 
that  the  thing  shows  Itself  for  the  appn- 
hending  consdonsnesa  in  a  definite  fonn, 
but  at  the  same  time  that  It  is  reflected  out 
of  the  form  in  which  it  offers  Itself,  and  into 
itself;  or  that  it  has  In  Itself  an  oppoaed 
truth. 

[m]  Hence  the  Consciouanen  is  alM 
beyond  tbia  second  mode  of  procedure  in 
perception,  namely,  that  in  which  it  takes 
the  thing  as  the  true  Self-identity,  and  itself 
for  the  Non-identical,  for  that  whkh  is  out 
of  identity  and  has  gone  back  Into  Itself; 
and  the  object  is  now  this  entire  activity 
which  was  previously  parceUed  out  between 
theobjeotand  theCoDsdousness.  ThelUng 
Is  One,  1«  reflected  Into  itself;  it  la  fbr  Itself; 
but  it  Is  also  for  another,  and  moreover  It  is 
a  dlfibrent  one  for  itaelf  from  that  which  It 
is  for  another.  According  to  this,  the  thing 
Is,  in  its  rel^lon  to  itself  and  to  another,  a 
different  twofold  being;  but  it  is  alaoOne;— 
the  BeingKine,  however,  ooatndliM  tUa  iU 
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dlTenlty;  the  eonsdotiBnesa  would  there- 
fore, according  to  this,  again  have  to  take 
npoD  Iteelf  thla  poeitlng-lu-one  and  leep  it 
olTftvm  the  thing.  It  would  therefora  have 
to  lay  that  the  tbing.  In  so  fiu-  u  It  la  for  It- 
self, is  not  for  others.  Howerer  the  Being- 
one  does  also  belong  to  the  thing  ItHlf,  as 
the  oonsdoiuneM  has  experienced;  the  thing 
is  essendaUj  reflected  into  ItMlf.  The  Also 
or  the  IndiffiBrent  dIstlDctlon  MLs  therefore 
Just  «a  maoh  in  the  thing  as  the  Being-one 
does;  but,  since  the  two  are  dilTerent,  not 
into  the  same,  bat  Into  different  things;  the 
oontradictton  which  belongs  to  the  obJecUve 
essence  in  general  divides  on  two  objects. 
Tbns  the  thing  Is  indeed  In  and  for  itself, 
Uke  Itself,  jet  this  onltj  with  Itself  la  hiter- 
rupted  throogh  other  things ;  thus  the  unltj 
of  the  thing  Is  preserved,  and  at  the  tame 
time  the  otber-t>eing  Is  outside  of  It  u  well 
as  outside  of  the  consdousuess. 

[a]  Now  although  the  oontradictlou  of 
the  ot^ectlve  essence  has  been  divided  be- 
tween difibrent  things,  jet  the  distinction 
will  have  to  come  to  the  isolated  single 
thing.  The  different  things  are  thus  posited 
for  themselves,  and  the  oontrwHotlon  fiills 
into  them  redproceUj,  so  that  each  Is  not 
diflSereot  from  itself  but  only  fhun  the  other. 
But  with  this  each  is  itself  determined  as  a 
DlstlngiUshed,  and  possesses  the  essential 
distinction  of  the  other  In  it;  but  at  the  same 
time  not  so  that  this  would  be  an  opposition 
In  it  itself,  but  it  for  itaelfls  dmple  determin- 
atenees  whluh  constitutes  the  essential  char<- 
soter  that  distinguishes  it  from  others.  Al- 
though in  point  of  fact,  Aoee  the  diversity 
la  in  it,  the  same  is  necessary  as  Mtwtl  dis- 
tinction of  a  manifold  nature  in  It.  Since, 
however,  the  determinate  iiess  oonsUtutea 
the  essence  of  the  thing,  through  wliich  It 
Is  disHnguished  from  others  and  la  for  itseil, 
tbia  otherwise  manifold  nature  is  unessen- 
tial. Thug  the  thing  has  In  its  unity  the 
twofold  ht-to-far  attached  to  It,  Imtwlth  un- 
equal values;  and  through  this,  therefore, 
the  oppodUon  does  not  become  an  actual 
opposition  of  thing  to  itself,  but,  In  so  far  as 
tUs  comes  Into  opposition  through  Its  abso- 
lute distinction,  it  has  it  towards  another 
thing  outtdde  of  IL  Although  the  other 
pianlfoldness  is  also  necessary  to  the  thing 
BO  that  it  cannot  be  left  out,  jet  it  Is  not  ea- 
aenUal  to  iL 

[o]  Ttiia  determlnateness,  which  con- 
stitutes the  essential  character  of  the  thing 
and  distinguishes  it  lh>m  all  others.  Is  now 
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determined  so  that  the  thing  Is  tJirongh  It 
In  opposition  to  others,  but  yet  so  that  It 
shall  preserve  itself  therein  for  Itself.  A 
thing,  however,  or  a  foMtseitexlstlng-One, 
it  Is,  only  In  so  &r  as  it  stands  not  In  this 
reistlon  to  others,  for  In  this  relation  Its  con- 
nection with  others  Is  posited,  and  conneo- 
tlon  with  others  la  the  ceasing  of  Belug-for- 
itaeif.  ^.  B3j  Through  Uie  abtoluit  ekanu- 
itr  predseiy  and  Its  opposition  It  stands  in 
relatloa  to  others  and  Is  essentUUy  notldng 
but  this  act  of  relation;  but  the  relation  is 
tlte  negation  of  its  Independence,  and  thus 
the  thing  is  destroyed  through  its  essential 
property. 

[p]  The  neoesstty  of  the  experience  for 
the  consciousness,  that  the  thing  perishes 
predseiy  through  the  determlnateness 
which  oonstltutea  Its  essence  and  Being-fbr- 
Itself,  may  be  briefly  considered  In  an  ex- 
haustive manner  (muA  dnn  dufiieMat  B»- 
yrifft)  as  follows:  the  thing  is  posited  as 
Being-for-itseif,  or  as  absolute  negation  of 
all  otber>J>elng ;  hence  absolute  negation 
which  relates  Itself  only  to  itself;  but  the 
negation  relating  to  Itself  is  a  cancelling  of 
itself,  or  the  having  its  essence  In  another. 

[q]  In  point  of  Het,  the  determination 
of  the  object  as  It  has  adduced  Itself  contains 
nothing  else;  it  shall  possess  an  essential 
property  which  constitutes  its  simple  belng- 
for4tself,  bat,  in  addition  to  this  slmplldty, 
it  shall  also  possess  the  diverrity,  wblch, 
although  It  Is  B^d  to  be  necessary,  shall  not 
constitute  the  essential  determlnateness. 
But  this  is  adlstinction  which  lies  merely  In 
the  words;  the  Vkeuenlialf  which  Is  to  be 
at  the  same  time  iteutaary,  cancels  It«e1f,  or 
is  that  which  was  Just  called  the  negation  of 

ItMlf. 

[r]  Thus  the  flnai />t-*»-,^whIcb  sepa- 
rated the  Belng-for-ltself  and  the  Being-for- 
others  fUls  away;  the  object  Ismtherfhim 
one  and  the  same  polntof  view  the  opposite 
of  Itaelf-^or  itself  In  go  far  as  it  Is  for  others 
and  for  others  In  so  (kr  as  it  Is  for  Itself.  It 
is  for  itself,  reflected  into  Itself,  One.  But 
this  Belng-foiMtself,  reflected-Jnto-itself  and 
One,  U  In  a  unity  with  Its  opposite,  witb  the 
Belng-for-another,  and  therefore  only  as 
cancelled ;  or  this  Belng-fbr-ltself  Is  as  unes- 
sential as  that  which  was  given  out  as  the 
nnessentlal  alone,  namely,  the  relation  lo 
others  [p.  M]. 

[s]  Thus  the  otiject  Is  oancelled  In  Its 
pure  detennlnatenesces,  or  In  the  deteimtn- 
ateneases  wliich  were  supposed  to  eonsUtute 
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Ita  essence,  Juat  u  much  m  It  was  cancelled 
In  ICa  seuBuoue  Being.  From  tbe  senBuoua 
Beluff  It  became  a  TlDiTereal;  but  tbis  TJnl- 
versal — ^ce  It  la  derived  from  tbe  eenau- 
OQS — is  eaaentially  conditioned  tbrough  it, 
and  therefore  not  truly  BelF'tdentical  in  gen- 
eral, but  a  iiniveraallty  which  is  affected 
with  an  antithesis,  and  for  this  reason  sepa- 
rates Into  tbe  extremes  of  individuality  and 
tini venality —of  the  On«of  the  properties 
and  tbe  Alto  of  the  &ee  matters.  These 
pure  detenuinatenessea  aeem  to  express  tbe 
essentiality  itself,  but  they  are  in  fact  mere- 
ly a  Betng^for4tself  which  la  Involved  with 
a  Belng-for-others ;  since,  however,  both 
are  essentially  in  Uie  same  unity,  there  Is 
now  before  us  the  HtteandilUmetl  aitolvtt  tmt- 
veritUili/,  and  the  consciousness  here  enters 
for  the  first  time  truly  into  tbe  realm  of  the 

UlIDIBaTAirDINa, 

[t]  The  aensuoua  Individoaiity  thus 
vanUhes  In  the  dialectic  movement  of  im- 
mediate certitude  and  becomea  iinlversal- 
i^,  but  merely  lauumn  universality;  the 
"meaning^'  (opining)  haa  vanlalied,  and  per- 
ception takes  the  object  as  It  la  in  Itaelf,  or 
as  universal  in  generul;  hence  the  IndiviUo- 
allty  manifests  itself  on  It  aa  true  individual- 
ity—aa  the  Belng-ln-ltself  of  the  One,  or  as 
Being-reflected' into-itsclf.  But  It  la  atiU  a 
conditional  Being-for-ilself,  by  the  aide  of 
which  there  occurs  another  Belng-for-ltself 
which  la  opposed  to  the  individuality  and 
onlrersallty  that  Is  conditioned  tlirough  it. 
But  these  two  contradictory  extremes  are 
not  only  side  by  side,  but  are  in  the  same 
unity,  or,  what  la  the  same  thing,  tbe  Being- 
for-itnelf,  that  which  is  common  to  both  Is 
involved  with  tbe  andthetds,  1.  e.  it  is  not  a 
Belng-for-iiscif  [p.  Sj].  The  sophistry  of 
perception  seeks  to  save  these  moments 
fh>m  their  contradiction,  and  to  grasp  the 
True  through  a  dlstincUon  of  the  Unessen* 
tial  trom  the  Essence  opposed  to  It.  But 
this  expetUent,  instead  of  concealing  tbe 
deception  from  the  ^>prehendon,  proves 
rather  to  be  nugatory,  and  the  True,  which 
wae  expected  fh>m  this  logic  of  perception, 
adduces  itself  as  self-antithetic  in  one  and 
tbe  same  respect,  and  henoe  as  having  for 
ita  essence  the  Universality  devcdd  of  dis- 
tkiction  and  determination. 

[n]  These  empty  absttaeUonattf  tbe  in- 
dividuality and  of  tbe  universality  opposed 
to  it,  as  well  aa  (f  the  essence  which  Is  con- 
nected with  an  Unessential,  of  an  Uneasen- 
.  tlal  which  la  at  the  same  time  necesaary,— 


these  are  the  powen  wboee  play  cODsOtntes 
the  perceiving,  so-called,  ''sound  common- 
sense"  of  mankind.  This  which  takes  itidf 
as  a  completed  real  consdouanen  is  In  per- 
ception merely  the  sport  of  these  abstne- 
tlona;  It  la  alwaya  poorest  there,  where  it 
thinka  Itaelf  richest.  While  It  la  haunted  bj 
tliia  nugatory  essence  and  Is  thrown  by  the 
one  abstniotion  into  the  arms  ot  the  other, 
and  endeavors  ttirough  ita  sopViiatiy  to 
maintain  interchangeably,  now  the  one  and 
then  precisely  the  opposite  abstractioii,  It 
places  itself  in  oppoaiUon  to  the  True,  and 
volunteers  ita  opinion  that  Fhilosopby  Is 
occupied  with  mere  though  t-dlaliiicliona. 
And,  Indeed,  Fhlloaophy  ktu  to  do  vrlth 
these  and  nothing  elae,  and  it  recngnint 
them  for  the  pure  eaaence,  for  absolute  de- 
ments and  powers;  but  It  at  the  same  ttme 
recognizes  them  in  their  del«7-minaitiiat, 
and  U  for  tbis  reason  master  over  then, 
while  Uie  mentioned  perceivln;^  nnderstutd- 
Ing  takea  them  for  tbe  Tme,  and  Is  seal  by 
them  trom  one  fool's  emnd  to  anotlwr. 
The  pM'ceivlng  understsniDng  Itself  doc* 
not  arrive  atttieconadousness  that  IbeyiR 
such  simple  essences  whii^  are  active 
wltUn  it,  but  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  bn 
to  do  with  quite  solid  material  and  content, 
Juat  aa  senauona  certitude  does  not  know 
that  the  empty  abstraction  of  pure  Being  is 
ita  essence;  but  in  point  of  ftct  they  are 
that  with  which  the  understanding  dealt  in 
all  material  and  content  [p.  96].  Tfaej*  bold 
It  together  and  rule  it,  and  constilnte  alont 
that  which  the  ien»uou»  aa  essence  Is  for  Iht 
consdousneas,  what  determines  ita  relatioDi 
to  It,  and  concerning  which  the  activiiy  of 
the  perception  and  its  buth  is  occuiaed. 
This  oourse — a  continuous  unchangeable 
determination  of  the  Truth  and  a  caneelling 
of  this  determination — constitutes  in  reality 
the  dally  constant  life  and  endeavor  of  tbe 
pareeimng  oonstdouaneaa,  whi(4i  thlnki  Ibal 
It  la  active  in  the  very  centre  of  truih.  II 
prooeeda  in  it  IrTealatibly  to  the  result  ortbe 
same  cancelling  of  all  these  easential  »ma- 
oea  or  determinations,  but  is  oonsdoaa  in 
each  moment  only  of  this  one  detemlData- 
ness  te  the  True  and  then  again  of  the  op- 
pofjte  one.  Yet  it  anspeots  their  nueatts- 
tlalness ;  to  fnve  them  from  tbe  threatening 
danger  it  passes  over  to  sophistry,  and  m- 
aerts  that  as  true  which  It  Just  now  asMttt' 
as  not  true.  While  the  nature  of  these  mt- 
true  essences  tenda  to  force  thla  Underatsn* 
Ing  to  bring  togetiier  tbe  tfaonghta  <rf  tU 
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— n&mely,  of  the  UnlvenaUtr  and 
IndMdoallty,  of  tbe  Alw  Mid  the  One,  of 
Uio  mentioned  euantUitj  wfaloh  oonneet- 
ed  with  K  neoeamry  nitessentiklltf,  and  of 
an  UnesMntial  irhloh  is  DevertbeleM  ne- 
ceanrr— to  bring  tbew  thoufbts  together 
and  thai  tooanoel  tbem,  the  underatand- 
lag  strivea  mlghtiiy  against  this,  and  en- 
deavors to  boUl  them  aounder  b^  naing 
the  "Into-Jar'"  as  a  prop,  and  by  taking 
"  dlffbreot  poiQto  of  view,"  or  by  reftrring 
one  tbougtat  to  iteelf  [tbe  nnderetanding]  In 
order  to  retain  the  other  separate  and  ai 
the  fame  one.    But  the  nature  oT  these  ab- 


straotlon*  brings  them,  In  and  for  Umh^ 
selvea.  together.  The  "sound  oomnwa 
sense"  b  their  prey,  and  they  drive  It 
around  in  their  whhllng  drcle.  While 
It  (the  Undemanding)  endeavors  to  give 
them  truth  Uirough  the  Gut  that  it  now 
takes  their  nntruUu  upon  Itself,  and  then 
calls  the  deception  an  "appeanuice  of  the 
unreliable  things."  and  sepantas  tiie  essen. 
tlal  trom  what  is  necessary  to  it,  but  iiever>> 

theless   unessential and  preserves  tlM 

former  as  their  truth  against  tbe  Utter;  It 
does  not  retain  their  truth  for  tAtm,  but  it 
doa  give  itietfthe  untruth. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  OP  MUSIC. 

Bj  iBWian  Bgiouwill. 


PalKophO's  lettei«,»  crtttdsing  music, 
and  dated  June  30, 1708,  contained  the  tbl- 
loiring  lamentation : 

"  For  some  time  post  Music  has  been 
Hooded  with  heterodox  writings,  thereby 
caning  the  same  to  become  corrupt.  Ifj-ou 
are  so  much  lutereatedin  the  welfnre  of  this 
art  as  I  am,  you  will  gladly  ^d  mc  with  all 
your  power  In  mdutaining  Its  purity. 

"  Let  ns  chastise  the«e  desperate  writers, 
who  molest  us  with  their  new-&Dgled  no- 
tions, and  BOW  B  spirit  of  opposition  and  In- 
dependence In  the  heads  of  the  young  gene- 
ration, contrasting  with  our  adopted  mode 
of  teaching  music. 

"Ask  your  honest  Amigalos,  If,  In  his 
early  years,  men  knew  anything  of  trills 
and  turns.  If  a  flourish  was  desired,  It  was 
produced  by  executing  a  mordentt  on  the 
■econd-last  note  of  any  piece;  and  such  as 
were  unable  to  execute  tlils  flourish,  dinply 
let  it  alone. 

"  At  his  glorious  time  no  distinction  ex- 
isted between  E  flat  and  D  sharp,  neither 
were  numt>er,  place,  or  chords  of  musical  In- 
tervals decided  upon.  Attention  was  p^d 
only  to  the  useful  and  necessary  parts  of  the 
art,  and  the  pos^bllity  of  executing  twenty 
tones  or  chords  more,  troubled  no  one. 

"  If  the  pupil  dared  to  asli  the  teacher, 
*  Why,  in  the  chord  of  the  tritone,  the  low- 
est part  must  be  resolved,'  the  teacher 
■  Berlin  bj  BliotflaL 


would  answer,  'Because  the  highest  part 
cannot  do  so.'  If  he  should  venture  to  ask 
any  reason  for  this  rule,  the  teacher  would 
alienee  lilm  with  answering,  'It  la  unbeconw 
ing  In  any  young  nun  to  ask  such  Impudent 
questions!' " 

We  now  smile  at  such  angry  eruptions  a 
century  old,  and  yet  we  cannot  boast  of  hav- 
ing greatly  advanced. 

The  race  of  Philistines  has  not  dim  tniabed 
in  spite  at  harmonious  King  Dnvld  and  ids 
adherents.*  New  beings,  years  and  trou- 
bles, with  their  usual  suit  of  Jealousy  and 
hate,  at  Byron  has  it,  proceeded  fmta  tbe 
ark  of  Noah.  The  Hoses  have  grown  old 
and  quarrelsome  since  they  tore  Tliamyris* 
sight  from  him. 

Many  exist  who  cannot  boast  of  one  Ih- 
Tored  look  from  their  muse,  and  thus  more 
than  ever  are  blind  to  the  groiBwig  poaer 
which  ever  creates  and  lives. 

Many  teachers  of  our  day  answer  tlie 
questionofapupU,  why  the  seventh  resolves 
low  and  the  second  high;  these  answers  can 
he  found  In  thousands  of  musical  books. 
Yet  that  which  is  not  contained  In  these 
books  is  scoffed  at  and  abhorreil  by  men 
wearing  the  dress  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, but  In  every  other  respect  dried  and 
withered. 

This  decline  fW>m  life  and  youth  must  not 
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be  nDderstood  to  be  tyaoayvaata  with  *ge  In 
fears.  Age  in  murio  Ib  of  no  consideration. 
Hutio,  of  at)  fine  arts,  is  followed  by  many 
young  in  years,  yet  oldaod  withered  In  feel- 
ing and  eoncepUon,  and,  vUt  verta,  many  of 
old  age,  who  adll  glow  wltti  tbe  energy  and 
fire  of  youtli  in  all  ttaelr  muaical  creations. 

Voltulre 'a  expression,  "Un  vleux  pokte, 
nn  vlell  amant,  un  vleux  cbanteur,  et  un . 
vieux  cbeval,  ne  valeut  rlen,"  \a  as  seldom 
trne  as  Its  autbor.  Ooethe  confutes  this 
saying  In  these  words: 
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8«H«  Btldi  tbaImB*  kiMBd  Oat  (wIm, 
Wb*a  ftr  lb*  wtwtki  of  boeor  vlsk 
Id  EMt  thj  *rtt  MMt  joBlttfcl  ipriflit, 
Wha  <dU  UwMuit  bIcDI  n  driok 
And  nnl  In  (ha  walu'i  d*lt(bt: 
TM  froB  Ih*  hirp^i  malcdtoni  itrinsl 
To  all  U»  hA,  nchuUnc  pomr 
MHdj  bM  ttw  T  wi  of  Ysnth  1 " 

Hayden  composed  his  '-Crefttlon"  and  Han- 
del hla  "Israel  in  Egypt"  when  past  dxty. 

Ab  little  do  we  intend  to  deftnd  those 
who  call  tbemselves  disciples  of  future- 
muric,  many  of  whom  condder  tbemselves 
martyrs  of  Uie  new  school,  because  they 
know  nothing,  and  do  not  try  or  even  wish 
to  know  anything  of  the  same.  They  re- 
mind me  of  those  who,  In  order  to  post- 
pone their  bankruptcy  as  long  as  possible, 
harangued,  in  1TG9  of  blessed  memory, 
about  the  decay  of  the  arte,  A  work  like 
Loheng™,  by  R.  Wagner,  exdtes  trom  such 
men  a  snrcostlc  smile,  and  exclamations  of 
"  Acousdo  expertmentsi"  Such  are  Haupt- 
mann'g  words.  Where  may  bis  own  com- 
podtlon,  "And  let  us,  e'en  while  trials 
trown ,"  be  properly  classed? 

Let  us  return  to  our  theme;  let  us  say 
what  our  object  is.  "  We  dairc  nothing  man 
than  what  Soeraia  dairtd  over  tuia  ihotuand 
Heart  ago,  namely,  *  7b  ezpfain  KATCBS  by  the 
tawa  d/br*soh."'  This  shall  be  our  supreme 
law  in  splteof  the  opposition  of  all  who  pre- 
fer Interest  to  reason,  and  whose  number  is 
not  small  amongst  tbe  disciples  of  mudc. 

In  referring  to  the  past  history  of  tbe  art, 
we  And  bat  too  often  that  what  was  con- 
demned la  one  year  was  eommeuded  la  the 
next.  Only  one  illustration,  which  to-day 
Is  univenally  admitted  as  very  extraordi- 
nary: 

Previous  to  Orlando  Tasao's  dme,  the 
Uilrd  of  the  common  chord  was  neither  used 


at  the  beginning  nw  ending  of  taxj  eonip»- 
siUon  In  tbe  Unt  and  last  etaord. 

Pnetbrlns,  in  his  "Organography,"  tcDi 
us  that  all  the  old  masters  did  not  OMiddet 
thirds  and  rixths  as  eonooida,  but  as  A*, 
cords-,  "Theref(H«,"hesays,  "shall  DO  mia 
be  so  presnmlng  and  Imagine  himMlf  lO 
wise  as  to  think  he  understands  tfata  beUcr 
than  Ptolemana,  Batlns,  EncUdes,  and  other 
eminent  mu«iet." 

Palestrina  was  tbe  flrat  who  diaregatded 
this  accustomed  rule,  and  It  is  bat  natttnl 
that  he  snfhred  In  the  be^nlng. 

Gluck,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  had  to  HgU 
similar  battles,  yet  many  a  long  eetabUetwd 
rule  and  fbrm  lUed  with  them,  many  Instru- 
ments were  emanclitated  and  permitted  to 
appear  In  the  orchestra,  and  to  the  oiefaes- 
tm-acore  was  granted  the  privilege  of  bring 
eDlArged  a  few  staves.  This  mnslc  produced 
good  elfeot  and  conEequently  wss  accepted. 

Could  genius  always  depend  upon  itedf^ 
if  genius  were  always  in  the  rigiit,  It  would 
be  needless  for  us  to  try  and  penetrate  the 
mysterious  darkness  floa^ng  around  all  cre- 
ation, but  simply  say :  "  Do  not  oranpoae  If 
you  are  void  of  genius;  yet  if  you  aie  a- 
dowed  with  the  same,  write  your  inqrira- 
tionsl"  Yet  no  man  will  deny  genius  to 
Schumann  or  Ws^er,  In  spite  of  wUch  we 
have  heard  much  Just  censure  regardlag 
their"Manfi^"and  "Faustus" Overtores. 

Conddering  all  this.  It  would  be  but  jm^ 
er  to  study  tbe  solution  of  this  difficult 
problem. 

"Mtme,  by  the  UK  of  tone*,  girt*  fw» 
to  what  we  feel.''' —  Close  reasoning  regaid- 
Ing  the  life  of  feeling  in  man  leads  many  to 
the  daring  question:  "Isman  poasesaed  of 
a  soul  within  his  body,  immortally  encased 
in  mortal  frame;  oris  tlie power ofiife con- 
tained In  the  body  the  soul  of  the  sune  and 
does  it  perish  with  it?" 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  Is  a  matter  of  impoe- 
slbllity  to  separate  tbe  mental  powen  trm 
the  physical  In  the  feeling  of  man;  be  thli 
mental  feeling  exdted  to  activity  by  an 
Invisible  power  or  by  immediate  earthly 
causes  and  influences,  the  physical  will  al- 
ways be  found  to  act  In  unUcHi  wWi  Uw 
same.  Uarxsayg,  "roAcarlstheHrstgenD 
ofmuglo;"  Isay,  "Tofeel."  If  this  fteBni; 
Is  powerful,  It  will  flow  lilie  a  magnetic  Haid 
throughout  tbe  whole  nervous  system,  and 
naturally  escape  through  tbe  throat  In  a  Joy- 
ous or  oomplahilng  fbrm,  high  or  low,  Ibe 
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tonM  oominK  in  coutaot  with  pulMtton. — 
Such  Is  the  flnt  dferm  of  miulc. 

The  creation  of  form  is  govsnied  by  the 
degree  of  nerroiu  exdtement  exlstiog. 
Pulntiou  will  e«bibll«h  a  certain  order, 
time;  and  the  elevation  or  depression  of  feel- 
ing, ocHitinulDg  until  &,-.My  exhausted,  will 
In  Itself  form  a  hlf^er  rhythm. 

All  this  will  be  naturally  and  correctly 
produced,  for  nature  never  fidls;  and  only 
when  the  physical  oonstmotlon  U  Imperftct 
or  diseased  will  the  shaping  of  the  feeling 
thereof  Into  form,  sot  Injuriously  upon  the 
body.  Noteven  a  lunatic  is  void  of  thlafoel- 
Ing;  aome  musical  idea  may  enter  his  breln, 
yet  It  will  lack  oonsliitency.  The  so-csUed 
Pot-pourris  dlfibr  from  the  oompositions  of 
a  Inoatlc  in  this  respect  onlf ,  that  the  infm- 
tkm  to  appear  lunatic  is  plainly  discernible. 

We  have  involuntarily  made  use  of  the 
w(»d"ldea."  It  has  became  natunllzed  in 
mnsic  and  expresses  alwnt  the  same  as 
thought,  theme,  or  ngri.  We  would  even- 
prefer  It  to  the  three  lattor,  as  there  Is  some- 
thing superlatively  real  and  primitive  con- 
veyed in  its  meaning,  which  cannot  be  as 
positively  expressed  In  the  word  "thought," 
and  still  less  In  the  words  "theme"  or  "n^ 
jet."  An  Idea  Is  something  unexplalnable; 
lUce  the  sudden  flashing  of  a  meteor  In  the 
blue  and  sereme  ether,  sending  Its  brilliant 
sparks  through  all  spheres  with  a  velocity 
almost  beyond  conception;  an  Idea  occurs, 
lives,  and  Is  expressed  In  word,  tone,  or 
picture,  animating  its  possessor. 

The  formation  of  ideas  into  tones  excites 
in  listeners  to  the  same,  a  fbellng  similar  to 
that  In  Its  author.  We  say  similar  only,  fbr, 
as  the  feeUng  Is  excited  by  means  of  the 
vocal  organs,  it  Is  but  secondary  in  Its  effect, 
whereas  the  composer  received  (he  same  in 
Its  full,  primary,  and  intense  foroe — even  as 
an  effluion  of  his  own  soul. 

We  deecribed  "Idea"  as  something  unex- 
pl^n&ble,  yet  we  entertain  the  opinion  that 
some  organic  matter  relative  to  the  same 
mustexlat  In  our  mental  oonstrucUon,  Ma- 
ny men  are  capable  of  feeling  only  what  has 
been  already  fait,  and  are  entirely  unable  to 
Invent,  although  well  and  thoroughly  versed 
In  all  forme  and  rules  appert^nlng  to  music. 
Such  men  are  either  minus  this  organ,  or 
possessed  of  one  of  tHit  Imperftwt  devetop- 
menL  They  have  bnt  the  InlMor  organ, 
the  esr,  through  which  dionnel  they  are 
enabled  to  receive  similar  Impressions, 
■eooodary  only  in  fwee  and  eflboL    Yet 
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even  this  seoondary  feeling  wUl  oease  to 
communicate  Itself  to  tbooe  whose  vocal 
organs  are  defident,  or  where  a  oerb^n 
peculiar  construction  for  the  reception  of 
tonea  does  not  exist;  for  there  are  many 
possessed  of  a  quick  ear,  and  yet  unable  to 
conceive  a  distinction  of  sonnd  between  blgh 
and  low  tones,  and  who  consequently  ore  In- 
capable of  appredatiog  feeling  (ransfonned 
Into  notes. 

Perfect  constmctlon  of  the  vocal  organs, 
senslUveness  of  the  nervous  system  regaitl- 
Ing  tones,  and  the  Inexplicable  organ  of  mu- 
sical Ideas,  compose  Oenlus.  If  one  of  these 
be  not  In  a  state  of  perieetion,  the  produc- 
tion will  show  the  defect. 

Yet  many  Imperfections  can  be  overcome 
to  some  degree.  As  the  strength  of  muEcle 
Is  increased  by  exercise  of  the  same,  so  may 
the  more  delicate  parts  of  our  system  be 
strengthened  and  polished  In  the  same  man- 
ner. Fugues  and  Contrapoint  are  gymnas- 
tic exercises  for  the  composer,  yet  this  alone 
will  not  enable  him, 

"  Wlib  HlUa  wit  ud  ikdiiu  Blfht, 
Tn  rwlDS  Ui  hmI  bv«ad  aU  brifbl." 

No;  yet,  properly  practised,  such  excrdses 
will  strengthen  the  mind,  regulate  the  vibra- 
tions of  feeUng,  and  hasten  Phanta^,  with- 
out ecguUing  It  In  misty  depths. 

We  do  not  consider  Fugues  as  the  most 
elevated  form  possible  of  attainment.  Han- 
del bos  written  complete  OratoHoe  without 
Including  a  single  Fugue;  yet  It  would  have 
been  Impossible  for  him  to  compose  these 
Oratorios  If  Fugues  had  not  been  within  his 

We  may  safely  say  that  there  never  exist- 
ed areal  master  of  the  art,  who  did  not,  at 
some  time  during  his  musical  career,  wholly 
abandon  himself  to  the  thematic  surround- 
ings of  the  Fugue,  Accepting  genius  In  a 
composer  (as  the  voice  in  a  vocalist]  asnln^- 
ty-nlne  parts  of  the  requisite  requirements, 
we  may  consider  for  the  hnndredth  part 
"Dexterity  in  the  adaptation  of  Fugues !" 

The  Fngue  prindpally  strengthens  the 
Logle  ot  tone-language,  which  Is  required. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  place  a  double  contra- 
point In  an  ei^Mh,  nint/i,  tenth,  or  to  employ 
a  reversed  or  reb«grading  Imitation  merely 
for  the  sake  of  contrapoint  or  imitation;  all 
must  be  naturally  created,  and  sot  numu- 

Arlstotie  says:  "Whenever  yon  create, 
foDow  nature;  In  It  no  disconnected  lngr». 
dlmta  occur,  as  in  many  Tragedies.  Aieedi 
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racehred  by  the  womb  of  the  coitli,  lives, 
gennlmUes,  ((rows  in  the  Ufcbt  of  the  mm, 
producing  bloesoma  and  thtit  In  aoooidaiicB 
wiOi  Its  iwture."  Thoa  tt  Is' with  Ideas;— 
they  llkewlge  must  expand  scoording  to  Uielr 
natare,  ilthoagh  tbey  nuy  receive  a  peca- 
Uar  coloring  tbn>ugbsoniep«culiaiityortfae 
IndivlduBl,  as  pUnte  are  influenced  by  uoU 
and  climate. 

Fugue  and  Rondo  ore  the  Basis  of  the  en- 
tire old  system  of  form. — The  compodtlons 
weretitbera  tfaemaUcwork,  oramereoom- 
pUatloti  of  two  or  three  dUTerent  melodies, 
appearing  at  Intervals  in  dilTerent  lieys,  by 
the  repeating,  displacing.  Imitating  or  tnns- 
posing  of  parts  more  or  less  prolonged. 
Hayden,  Hosart  and  Beethoven  often  com- 
bined both  forms  In  tta^r  eomposlUons. 

In  &vor  of  the  first  form  It  might  be  said, 
that  It  retains  the  same  character,  weight, 
and  moUoQof  ttme.thnn^bout.  The  second 
Is  made  Interesting  merely  by  an  lateresUng 
theme.  It  was  principally  favored  by  such 
composers  as  Maria  Von  Web«r,  Meyerbeer, 
and  the  entire  host  of  Italian  and  French 
composera  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  espedoUy  for  their  Instru- 
mental coinposlUoos. 

The  Rondo-form  also  furnished  the  type 
for  all  Airs,  Duos,  Trios,  Finales,  etc  Un- 
tU  of  late  no  oomposer  could  entirely  cast  off 
this  stralghijacket;  as  poets  cut  the  same  in 
this  &shloo,  or  were  forced  to  do  so  In  order 
to  Justify  musloal  critics. 

The  dl«<!lpleg  of  Schumann  and  the  prin^ 
cipal  founders  of  the  new  school  now  asic: 
"Why  do  you  not  emancipate  all  poets  and 
younelves?  Hustthe  poet  be  ever  forced 
to  form  his  creations  into  snch  shape  that 
the  oomposer  may  adapt  his  two  or  three 
themes  to  Uie  same?  Or  must  we  never 
dare  to  oompoee  an  Opera,  the  poetical  part 
of  which  prevents  us  from  giving  It  this 
Rondo-formr  Or,  if  the  Libretto  is  too  at> 
tractive,  shall  we  twist,  repeat,  expand  and 
contort  every  word  Into  every  variety  of 
shape.  In  order  to  obtain  the  old  musloal 
form,  to  such  a  degree,  that  If  the  poet 
should  hear  bis  words  after  undergoing  QAa 
transformation,  he  would  feel  Inclined  to 
wish  composer  and  all  to  the  r^ons  where 
Orpheus  once  was?" 

"  H'«  mil  emaneipate  poetM  ami  ourttlvet," 
excl^mod  the  disciples  of  Schumann,  and 
eooseiiuently  they  condemned  all  forms 
q^partolnlng  to  this  old  theory.  To  this 
the  Conservatives  answered,  "  If  you  do  eoi, 


your  compositions  will  be  ftnmleMl"  Brt 
the  former  r^orted,  "  TIte  UJe  of  fiM^ 
bteomtt  aAopa,  and  tatry  lAope  u  yomattd  tj 
farm,"  This  form,  no  matter  of  wbst  na- 
ture, is  good,  so  long  as  all  parts  reiA  s 
harmonious  relation  to  each  other. 

Thus  the  supreme  law  ctf  niosiCHay  ke 
deBiguat«d  by  tlie  word  '•  HAMKnrr."  Caa- 
sequently,  every  cmnlrinatiOD  of  tODH  li 
correct  If  they  retain  a  harmonlons  ndalfan 
In  their  construetiim ;  be  this  based  on  the- 
ory or  not,  it  Is  all  the  same.  To  U^is  ^j, 
many  oomblnationscf  tones  In  Bach's  wotti 
cannot  be  explained  by  theoretical  lans,  i)- 
tbougb  our  feeling  tells  us  tJwt  these  aout»- 
natlons  are  good,  and  consequently  correct 
For  this  reason  no  pupil  should  be  ekiimd 
to  the  laws  of  form  m  tMt  moauKi  of  m- 

Kimberger,  Weber,  Harx,  and  others,  as 
oordlng  to  the  old  school,  insist  upon  acer- 
tahi  progressive  gncceseion  ot  cbords.  Tbt 
new  Bchoot  studies  the  suocesalon  of  t^oids 
on  a  larger  scale;  it  examines  Into  the  i»- 
tuTB  of  tones  and  guides  them,  as  a  tegbjr 
guides  Che  tones  of  an  .>£ollan  hup,  by  dnper 
laws  than  those  adopted  by  dry  TheMctlea. 
These  deeper  laws  the  young  eompoan' 
must  try  to  explore. 

In  my  Dtiaiet  on  Mu»ui*  I  have  exidihied 
thirty-three  progressive  moveoients  d  tbe 
seventh  diord  In  the  Don^nant;  there  «e 
still  more  existing,  although  Theory  per- 
mits but  two,  at  the  tkrtbest  three.  Tbe 
same  may  be  said  of  other  cWBbiiMtbODi  «f 
tones. 

Harmonies  of  dlmgreeabie  effhct,  suck  M 
pm«  fifths,  are  of  course  forbidden;  sect 
mistakes  are  ranked  In  tiie  same  cat^ny 
with  Improper  execution,  and  what  sebool 
would  defbnd  such? 

"  The  Uxwt  of  Modulation  are  BUboHi^  ad 
Depreuing." — The  repugnance  of  the  eU 
school  to  diverging  Into  distant  keys  it  fre- 
qucntiy  but  a  feeling  of  averdon  to  l«wle» 
ncES.  Very  distant  Diversions  ore  oflci 
much  milder  In  effect  than  nearer  keys;  Itii 
principally  the  eye,  and  not  the  ear,  viiA 
Is  confused  by  muiy  sharps  and  Bats.  Tbe 
periods  of  a  musical  part,  the  mudcal  psiti 
of  a  scene,  and  the  various  ecenestrf  aa  Op- 
era or  Oratorio,  must  all  remain  In  hinio- 
nioiis  relation  to  each  other. 

One  or  more  chords  of  the  Di—aumU  «n 
fbllowed  by  one  of  the  OMuofum^  (Die  hiQ 
EiBBi  A  Co.,  PvbL 
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after  &  Btorm) ;  tbiu  ronslc  l«  rMiifc  utd  dnk- 
ioj^,  ThU  elevktlon  and  depresaloa  U  incited 
to  motion,  melody  is  Uie  utntuui  jxnMi*. 

Tone,  ohord,  modulation,  riijtlim  and  in- 
strumentation are  merely  external  meani. 
In  our  day  they  are  nearly  all  (Ully  explain- 
ed, thus  enabling  one  thoroughly  00Dver«ant 
-with  the  laws  of  Uieory  to  create  a  large  and 
extendve  work,  looking  very  muoh  like  a 
oompocitlon,  althongh  propeiiy  but  a  oom- 
ptlatlon  of  forma. 

No  art  can  boast  of  so  many  means  to  de- 
ceive ae  music!  A  poet  mny  be  ever  so  lav- 
ish with  beautUUl  words,  yet,  unless  they 
can  be  understood,  he  will  be  censured  and 
scolTed  at.  Yet  In  music  it  Is  different.  We 
often  hear  tones  entirely  tinsulted  to  the 
words  they  are  intended  to  express,  and 
but  few  will  notice  it.  Yes,  many  even 
uy,  "  What  do  I  care  for  words  or  rhyme  I 
If  I  have  but  proper  chords  void  of  fifths  and 
eighths,  a  proper  rhythm,  and  the  whole 
composition  of  an  eflbct  that  may  be  produ- 
ced by  vocal  and  instrumental  combination, 
no  more  Is  needed  I 

"Ofafiat  lut,  Men,  are  leordtf" — If  musIC 
btenthos  the  feeling  that  words  express,  it 
would  be  better  to  compose  Instrumental 
mudo  only,  placing  the  words  to  be  ex- 
pressed, as  a  prefiic«  to  the  same.— Llzt, 
In  his  symphonic  pnems,  as  also  someUmes 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  employed  this 
mode  of  prefholng  the  music  with  the  words. 
The  old-Iashloned,  with  a  glance  of  con- 
tempt, call  this  Prcfrcanmt-mutief  yet,  mild- 
ly Judged,  many  of  tbdr  own  Cantatas, 
Operas,  and  Oratoriaa,  are  nothing  hut  mere 
Programme-music  1  For  Instance:  Haupt- 
mann,  the  first  teacher  on  Compodtion  at 
the  Conservatory  of  Huaic  at  Letpsic,  re- 
peats the  words  "And  thongh  I  roam  this 
gloomy  vale"  three  times  in  succession, 
then  follow  four  Interludtng  measures,  and 
floally  the  main  clause,  "  I  fear  no  mlsfor- 
tunel"  What  else  la  this  but  Prognmrne- 
muslcf  The  same  effect  might  be  obtained 
by  placing  the  words  lo  be  expressed  In 
the  hands  of  the  audience,  while  the  per^ 
fbrmers  execute  solfeggios  on  the  vowels  A. 
or  E. 

If  words  are  sung.  It  is  likewise  necessary 
thAt  they  be  understood;  yet  this  is  Impos- 
sible If  the  words  are  not  properly  aocentu- 
at«d,  or  too  widely  separated,  which  leads 
to  the  same  end.  Let  us  take  this  sentence 
for  lllastraljon:    "I  see  yon."    Does  this 


mean,  "/see  yon,"  or  "I  •»  yon,"  or  "I 
see  gou"t  What  humao  belog,  endowed 
with  common  sense,  will  deny  that  the 
composer  who  makes  use  of  these  words  la 
obliged  to  express  their  proper  sense  in  hla 
music? 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
words  must  remain  the  dry  and  withered 
grains,  which,  when  touched  by  music, 
send  fbrth  their  fragrant  odor.  Although 
the  composer  Is  obliged  to  follow  the  decla- 
mation In  his  music,  yet  he  has  not  only  to 
tptai,  but  also  to  aiitg.  Music  must  be  fhr 
richer  la  tones  to  return  wholly  all  varia- 
tions of  the  sound  of  words;  this  rlcbnesa 
was  probably  peculiar  to  the  old  Qreek  mu- 
sic, which  possessed  many  more  notes  of 
different  value  {several  thousand)  tban  our 

"  We  muit  Se  tatiafled  vUh  aur  Seal*."— 
This  Is  not  Intended  to  mean:  "You  have 
the  privilege  of  plodng  the  short  or  almost 
dletit  Byllables  on  more  prolonged  or  higher 
notes  than  the  accentuated  syllables;"  asM, 
y.  Weber  In  his  Air  of  Max,  "Eyes  so 
gloomy."  He  gives  to  the  syllable 
"gloom-"  two-eighths  and  to  "-y"  four, 
eighths,  and  not  only  the  high  but  even 
the  accentuated  note  of  the  Syncope.  Here 
again  It  Is  Harmony,  which  must  correspond 
In  word  and  tone. 

The  same  law  governs  Instrumentation. 
As  much  OS  I  wonld  preRir  nothing  but 
beautinil  Italian  violins  in  an  orchestra,  so 
much  I  would  exclude  e«ry  brass  or  wood 
Instrument  not  possessed  of  acert^n  notion 
of  sound.  It  must  not  he  Imagined  that  In- 
strumentation may  be  Uamed.  We  may 
learn  the  character  and  technical  construc- 
tion of  the  various  Instruments,  yet  the 
adaptation  of  the  same,  the  Instrumentation, 
Is  again  a  matter  of  Qenlus.  It  must  har- 
monise with  the  feeling  to  be  expressed. 

"W/uii,iM«it,i»tMeMeeretoftM«iifo»ehtoO" 
— That  the  ^sctplesof  the  same  must  possess 
moreknowledgetbanthoseoftheold.  They 
are  not  only  required  to  possess  the  most  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  the  expansion  of  voice 
and  modulation  combined  with  the  same, 
but  also  great  dexterity  In  contrapolnt 
works,  knowledge  of  voice  and  inatrument, 
and  finally  a  thoronj^  understanding  and 
perception  of  the  language  chosen  for  their 
vocal  music;  above  all,  they  must  poesen 
genia*.  Although  the  dlsdplea  of  8eha> 
mann,  the  principal  founders  of  thla  new 
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■chool,  maf  be  raid  to  dlffsr  In  jtaatj  pcdnts, 
"  11  est  impositble  que  toiu  lei  esprits  pran- 
neat  it  roGme  directloD;  leur  marche  dlf< 


Are  oomme  le  vol  des  <riseanx";— ^iD 
lift  tbdr  MHiU  nearer  to  heaTen,  tati  wef- 
ship  Inunortal  HAuiurrl 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Those  who  know  of  no  other  nnlveraal 
than  that  ohtidn«d  by  abotnu^ng'  dUIbrea- 
oea,  and  seldnir  the  oommon  marks  of  ob- 
Jeota,  have  no  pbllosopblciU,  conception  of 
the  untvenal.  It  la  to  be  regretted  that  In 
the  KngtUh  language  the  world  "general," 
which  la  the  best  word  for  tbe  purpose,  has 
sunk  Into  a  synonTni  of  "common,"  and  baa 
amerelf  discurdveuae.  From  Its  root,  osk, 
we  could  expect  a  suggestlveneaa  In  it  of  the 
creadTe  algniflctDce  of  the  "universal."  In 
such  worda  as  genitu,  genenmit.  gtautl,  we 
have  the  meaning  referred  to,  and  general 
was  used  b;  the  spirit  of  our  lat)guage 
[SprveA-Geitt)  to  express  the  true  idea  of 
fbftt  which  is  "all-common"  aod  at  the 
same  time  the  creative  eseence.  In  German 
we  have  Algemein  and  Oaftung  to  express 
the  two  meanings. 

In  this  chapter  we  hope  to  make  clear 
bow  the  eotnmm  and  creative  have  the  same 
root,  and  to  show  In  what  sense  the  Uiiiver- 
•al  or  Generic  may  be  said  to  be  the  only 
true  existence. 

TBI  PABTTCDUB. 

Seize  upon  tbe  world  of  reality  as  It  often 
Itself  and  It  breaks  up  into  an  Infinite  con- 
course of  individuals, — aide  by  aide  in  space 
and  succeeding  eai^  other  In  time.  Each 
one  seems  to  be  peculiar  and  distinct  from 
all  the  reat,  and  it  ia  as  Imposalble  for  ua  to 
find  any  two  objects  exactly  alike  as  It  was 
for  the  ladies  of  the  Court  at  which  Leibnitz 
resided,  to  find  any  two  leaves  of  the  forest 
exactly  alike,  though  they  searched  with 
care.  If  we  look  upon  each  object  as  abso- 
lutely determined,  fixed  In  Its  being,  and  at 
the  same  time  attribute  to  It  independent 
vaUdlty  and  teal  existence, — this  ia  the 
"common  sense"  view,  and  le  held  by  those 
who  are  most  opposed  to  Idealism.  Over 
against  the  particular  it  holds  the  common 


Experience  Is  always  engaged  In  dlsccv- 
ering  resemblances.  Wiiat  Is  eomnom  to 
different  otijects  Is  Amded,  and  the  proccM 
called  genOTallzatlon.  The  common  or  gen- 
eral element  la  looked  upon  as  more  or  Im 
acddental  or  contingent;  perhaps  even  re- 
garded as  subjective,  and  a  mere  reSectlon, 
made  by  the  apectator-. 

Words  stand  for  the  common  elements, 
and,  the  differences  being  abstncted,  of 
course  It  foilowa  that  the  general  conrepts 
for  which  words  stimd  correspond  to  nolb- 
log  real,  but  are  merely  figments  of  the 
mind,  and  are  either  arbitrary  or  the  pro- 
duct of  mental  laws. 

Such,  In  substance,  is  the  view  of  those 
who  never  rise  above  the  stages  of  feme 
and  reflection.  But  In  reflection  aricei  a 
side  which  results  finally  In  ovenhrcwlng 
this  view ; — It  Is  the  dynamde  view,  wherein 
aU  Is  treated  as 

If  we  seixe  the  particular,  and  demand  of 
It  what  It  is  that  gives  It  disductneaa  or  sep- 
aration (h>m  others,  we  are  at  once  engaged 
in  noting  Its  complication  with  other  par- 
ticulars. We  find  that  what  constliutes  It  a 
particular  iniitiihtttl  Is  to  be  staled  as  a  ae- 
ries of  defects  and  potentlalldea  vt  hkh  maid- 
l%st  themselves  as  we  pursue  our  Investiga- 
tion. (See  Chap.  VIU.,  r.]  Through  ifaess 
lacks  or  wants  or  deficiencies  It  Is  related  to 
and  dependent  upon  an  outlying  sphere  of 
exiatence,  which  needs  to  he  added  to  K  to 
complete  it.  The  particnlar.  In  short,  ex- 
hibits Its  whole  seriea  of  phases  as  a  tend- 
ency to  lose  its  dietingnlsblng  characterlstkt 
in  attaining  to  a  completer  realization  of  the 
entire  compass  of  its  existence.  I'hat  whidi 
Is  partial  la  ao  far  forth  aflhcted  with  a  mor- 
tal malady,  and  the  wholeneaa  of  its  univer- 
sality Is  the  heallJiy  <wholft-some)  state 
which  it  needs. 

The  particular  can  only  be  seized  by  ttan- 
scendlng  It.  Its  own  existence,  too.  Is  a 
self-tnnecending,  for  it  has  its  firtftriia 
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Qir^ffb  its  relRtlon  to  the  Beyond.  It  it 
therefore  only  in  the  total  compiiM  or  sphere 
that  includes  it,  as  a  mere  complemental  part 
thereof. 

The  p»rt!cn)ar  thin|cs  In  time  and  sptee 
Kre  all  self-tT«nscen<)ent :  each  la  heav^, 
1.  e.  te  attracted  to  n  body  outside  oT  it,  and 
(hue  le  a  part  of  the  niiity  (brmed  by  tbia 
relation.  Earth  and  Moon  and  Sun  make  a 
eytlem  together,  of  which  neither  Is  Inde- 
pendent. So,  too,  the  Solar  aystema  malce 
a  eyetein.  and  this  Ih  a  part  of  another  h.vs- 
tem.  The  Indi¥ldual  In  »pace  and  time  U 
That  it  ie  through  its  relation,  and  relation 
ie  a  tnin«cendlTi|;  of  the  ludlvlduBl.  Since 
what  It  is,  Is  through  Ite  relation,  it  Is  an 
embodied  oontradictton— It  Is  Ita  own  nega- 
tion.   And  hence  what  U,  Is 

THB  DMITEBSAI.. 

For  If  we  analyze  the  content  of  this  phe- 
nomenal relativity  we  shall  dlMorer  two 
rtdes  which  belong  to  the  same  essence:  Itt, 
the  deflctency,  want  or  lack  manUteted  In 
Its  relativity,  is  the  actlTity  OT  tiie  IncluiHng 
totality  or  "negative  unity'';  td.  Itself  Is 
negative  to  Its  including  totality,  for  it  loses 
ItB  eeparate  Independet.ee  If  the  latter  has 
flill  sway.  Both  these  Acton  ere  actively 
Qnlted  in  what  Is  called  a  ptenoHtcnon.  It 
would  not  be  pbenomenal,  1.  e.  transient, 
unless  the  negative  uiilly  of  the  Including 
total  annulled  the  real  and  caured  tliepoteit- 
tUl  to  become  t«al.  (8ee  Chap.  VIII.  again; 
also  " Enmee  ami  Fhaumuntm"  in  Vol.  I. 
Jour.  Sp.  PIUl.,  p.  14.)  Therefore  In  the 
activity  which  constitutes  a  phenomenon 
we  hare  a  manifestation  of  the  including 
tot«1i^  in  its  entire  compass.  Here  we 
find  the  GENERIC.  The  Constant  under 
tbe  Variable  is  the  pemrU,  and  it,  we  ree,  Is 
the  only  true  individual,  for  It  alone  abides 
wid  does  not  pars  over  Into  another,  as 
tiie  particular  of  space  and  time  doeg  oon- 
ttntiaUy.  Hence  words  as  expresulng  the 
fftnene,  eicpreas  the  only  actuality  or  the 
only  Being  Jor  Utetf.  That  tbe  Universal  is 
that  whi(^  preserves  Its  identity,  nmid  the 
changing  and  variable,  Ie  the  prinelple  which 
gives  a  tiagig  to  Bealiam  as  opposed  to  Norn- 
inallsm.  It  is  a  strange  spectacle  to  witness 
the  very  men  wbo  bold  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  OarrelatiiM  of  forett  take  the  position 
of  Nominalists.  They,  in  eftlect,  say  :  AH 
change  or  phenomenallty  Is  the  play  of 
forces  which  have  no  permanent  indi\ida. 
kli^,  for  they  are  in  perpetual  tran^Uon, 
12 


one  force  rever retaining foradngle  instant 
its  own  identity,  but  always  In  process  of 
beoomlnfT  another  dtftbrent  force.  From 
this  It  feenlta  that  there  is  no  individually 
either  in  given  material  shapes— for  these 
are  dependent  on  the  play  of  forces — nor  in 
the  given  forces,  heat,  tUetrieity,  etc.,  for 
these  are  ceaselessly  changing  Oieir  forms. 
Hence  the  CorrclatlonlBt  must  and  dtn*  hold 
that  the  gtnerie  entity  of  force  is  the  only 
abiding,  and  beuoe  the  only  true  Individual, 
Stated  In  the  tenns  we  bave  been  using  in 
these  chapters;  The  negativt  mriti/,  which  it 
only  one  of  the  moments  of  >be  compreben- 
■lon  (see  Chap.  VII.),  is  nsnled  fi/ree,  and 
the  C-orrelatlonist  does  not  ri^e  to  the  stand- 
point of  Idea,  and  heme  does  not  get  be> 
yond  an  abstract  Pantheism,  wherein  all 
finite  existence  eiiffere  birth  and  decay,  and 
even  inteUigence  is  regarded  as  a  tlnite 
when  brought  before  this  abstract  Force. 
What  he  otnlts  to  consider  Is  Ibe  ffact  that 
such  abelTsct  force,  when  thus  elevated  to 
tbe  Universal,  Is  necessarily  spontaneous, 
1.  e.  Felf-delermlnlng  or  «e1f-or1glnBllng. 
For  If  force  moves  to  restore  the  destroyed 
equilibrium  of  a  given  entire  system— and 
no  other  concept  of  It  wilt  suffice — then,  to 
have  a  continual  or  abiding  force,  we  must 
ha^e  a  continual  destruction  of  that  equili- 
brium. This  restoring  and  destroying  of  an 
equilibrium  is  the  realization  of  tbe  pnre 
potentiality  acd  the  return  to  the  same,  and 
is  tlie  Universal  in  its  actuality  as  Ego,  or 
the  Oenerie,  which  is  the  root  of  consdous- 

When  the  "Poritlvists,"  and  all  others  in 
that  stage  of  knowing  which  deals  with  tbk 
kKi.ATivx,  come  to  perceive  (his  other  side 
and  ascend  to  its  comprehension,  they  n-ill 
have  attained  the  irpofu  of  Aristotle  and 
Hegd,  and  become  Theietlc. 


The  embodied  reallTatlon  of  tbe  Universal 
or  aunaio.  In  Its  Immediate  fiirm.  is  the 
Eoo,  as  above  Intimatrd.  But  ite  embodi- 
ment In  the  Indlvtdual  has  this  difljoulty: 
that  the  Eoo  is  not  completely  powessed  of 
Itself  until  It  fMes  Itself  m>m  Natuie.  1.  e. 
fW>m  the  rensee  and  from  the  reflective 
Intellect,  Its  means  of  retaining  itself  as 
aniversal  while  in  these  lower  stages  are  the 
iBBTmmoHB  o»  Snarr.  Among  the  low  eat 
forms  of  these  is  yiuAion— the  commonress ' 
of  hnraanlty  Indicated  by  the  prevailing 
bshion,  and  the  dlBbience  therecrf^  Indict 
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ted  by  the  same.  Then  habits  and  cos- 
toma,  moral  and  ethical,  constitute  a  deeper 
oommunlty  of  Bplrtt.  The  rAiiiLT,  next  af- 
ter the  Individual,  la  hia  first  realization  of 
the  univerial.  In  the  fiimily  tbe  fetuion  of 
lex,  wherein  the  highest  atage  of  Nature  La 
readied,  la  cancelled.  Nature  never  geta 
beyond  tiiia  temion  of  opponta  in  any  Indi- 
vidual form;  when  we  come  to  conacious* 
ness  only,  do  we  find  a  geries  of  stogea 
wherein  thU  tension  Is  solved  and  the  two 
ddes  collapse  Into  one-ness,  just  ae  the  Ego 
linowe  itself,  and  this  act  is  ils  fundamental 
characteristic.  Man  aa  animal  is  male  and 
female,  but  a»  spirit  he  is  bis  own  object, 
and  therefore  celebrates  this  &ct  in  the  first 
InatltuUoo  of  spirit — marriage,  wherein  he 
lays  the  ba^  of  all  culture  and  civilization. 
The  individual  longing,  i.  e.  desire,  wbich 
makes  it  a  finite  and  dependent  being  is  here 
annulled  by  bting  Joined  to  tiie  object  of  lt« 
deaire,  which  object  again  reflects  back  the 
same  dependence  upon  the  first.  Thus  In- 
stead of  a  simple  finite  existence  commen- 
cing with  a  given  Individual  and  ceadng 
with  the  same,  we  have  by  means  of  the 
&mUy  a  realised  unlverBiUity,  which  re- 
ceives tbe  individual  at  birth  and  cares  for 
blm,  and  also  lives  on  beyond  him,  and  per- 
forms the  last  offices  for  hlru. 

In  Civn.  SocizTT  we  tiave  a  higher  reali- 
zation of  universality,  wherein  eatb  man, 
throng  divldon  of  tabor,  is  enabled  to  con- 
centrate all  bis  faculties  on  a  spedalily,  and 
yet  be  sure  of  a  supply  of  all  the  other  spe- 
cialties ttom  the  other  individuals  eiigHged 
Ufee  himself,  only  ondlfi'erent  specialities; 
■0  that  it  is  the  whole  eommuntfy,  only,  that 
fUrnlriiefl  the  complete  outfit  for  each  indi- 
vidual, and  hence  It  acts  as  one  organism, 
and  each  Individual,  through  this  act  of 
transcending  himself  and  making  lilmself 
for  all,  receives  In  turn  the  service  0/ all; , and 
thus  all'are  for  blm,  and  be  is  fiir  hinuelf 
tturough  the  reciprocal  relation  thus  estab- 
llahed.  Hence  civil  society  is  an  organism 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  making  Man 
universal  in  so  &r  as  the  life  in  time  and 
space. is  concerned;  It  makes  all  for  and 
throng  each,  and  each  for  and  through  all. 
Tbe  relation  begins  from  the  Individual  and 
goes  out  to  tbe  many,  bi^  returns  through 
them  back  to  the  Individual. 

Property  is  a  realized  universality  of  the 
IncUvidual  will—nature  transformed  into  a 
tptrltnal  somewhat  by  tieing  foi-ccd  into  tbe 
service  of  the  Bi^taal.  Agiuu,properQrhaa 


a  universal  solvent— mo»«y,—wlMf^  ill 
property  becomes  fluid  and  tranafetable, 
thus  making  It  completely  the  iDstTmaent 
of  Sode^.  Thus  each  is  made  free  and 
self-dependent;  for  In  so  ftr  as  be  ener^zei 
and  relates  himself  to  tbe  community,  Juat 
so  lar  docs  the  community  relate  itself  tack 
to  him,  and  he  gets  the  firult  of  his  on 

But  civil  society  is  not  thus  oompleteu 
an  instnuneut  of  realization  of  the  uni>-enal 
without  an  obverse  tide — ihx  Stats.  It  it 
the  State  which  holds  the  wheels  of  civil  w- 
ciety  in  their  places  and  tenders  all  perma- 
nent and  secure.  Were  there  only  poatire 
or  usefHil  deeds — productive  deeds— possible 
f^iim  the  individual,  then  government  would 
not  be  necessary,  for  dvil  society  oould  go 
on  by  itielf.  But  In  that  case,  moreover, 
tlie  instltutlona  of  spirit  would  not  be  for 
the  genesis  and  nurture  of  spirit,  for  that 
presupposes  rudimentary  or  germ  forms  cf 
spirit  wherein  the  complete  consdousnes 
bas  not  yet  been  reached.  Institutions  are 
to  take  the  undeveloped  individual  (whetlisr 
infknt  or  criminal)  and  guide  him  to  tetf- 
guidance  (i.e.  negate  Ma  negativity).  Butao 
telf-determlnation  can  be|^  withost  n^a- 
ting  its  own  determinations,  and  hence  ita 
first  acts  must  be  aviL;  for  Its  own  determ- 
inations, those  of  nature,  and  of  tbe  mnal 
organization  in  which  It  exists,  are  In  and 
for  themselves  right.  Bat  It^the  individual 
will— has  the  riglit  to  be  selfKietennined, 
and  hence  to  cancel  these  limits  as  Imposed 
upon  it  trom  without,  tbrou^  educalioD, 
etc.  But  the  first  acta  of  the  will  are  mere 
■'  self-will"  and  the  opposite  of  the  rational 
will,  and  mual  ntetttaMy  bt  *o.  Hence  lbs 
State  is  al>solutely  Indispensable  asihebigh- 
est  institution  of  spirit  (so  long,  at  least,  u 
the  state  of  childhood  exists),  and  Its  faun- 
tJonp  are  obviously  these :  It  makes  the  Indi- 
vidual's deed  bis  own,  whether  pofdlive  or 
negative.  If  he  negates  the  rational  orgaa- 
tsm  of  dvll  society  or  the  family,  the  SUU 
Interposes  and  adds  the  link  which  bring* 
his  deed  home  to  him,  and  he  finds  biisieit 
negating  tiimself  and  sufl'ering  the  ooiue- 
quencea.  Thus  he  learns  to  will  ntjvuil 
deeds,  1.  e.  deeds  which  have  a  uuiveml 
content,  and  will  not  burt  the  doer  vixa 
tliey  come  bai^k  to  him.  The  doer  is  made 
universal  by  the  slate  in  the  fact,  that  ntu:l- 
ever  the  doer  does,  he  does  to  himself,  and 
is  a  complete  circle.  The  state  pmitctii 
eacb  from  all  and  all  fh>m  each,  and  tscb 


htrodvdion  fa>  P&iloiophy, 


trora  Umself,  by  this  fiinotion  It  exerdses 
of  universalizing  each  deed:  the  Individual 
reaping  the  result  Df  his  own  deed  fh>m  tlie 
begfnnlng,  Snds  that  evil  deeds  negate  his 
power  of  doing  at  all.  By  the  mediation  of 
the  prison  and  the  gallows,  his  deed.  If  evil, 
hurts  Um  alone  and  saves  every  other  Indl- 
'ridual  of  ttie  eommanlty  from  Injury.  By 
the  completeness  of  the  medlatloQ  each  deed 
reooUs  soon  enough  to  prevent  an  accumu- 
lation great  enough  to  annihilate  the  Indl- 
vldual  by  Its  retnm  stroke.  This  Ainctlon 
of  nniversallEiiig  man  as  free-doer  (whloh 
belongs  to  the  Btat«)  Is  not  an  exceptional 
one,  but  the  very  means  by  which  all  arrive 
at  a  rational  will — a  wilt  that  does  not  for- 
ever contradict  itsey,  as  caprice  does.  If 
now  and  then  a  man  grows  np  uncorrected 
and  murders  or  steals,  It  is  evidence  of  the 
Imperfbcdon  of  the  renllzadon  of  the  univer- 
salizing power,  but  It  Is  also  a  warning  ex- 
ample of  what  we  all  should  be,  were  there 
no  state. 

While  the  state  stands  for  the  highest  re- 
alisation of  the  universal  on  the  practical 
dde,  there  are  spheres  above  it  In  which  thla 
Is  achieved  in  a  far  more  adequate  manner. 
In  Art  there  Is  a  subordination  of  the  natu- 
ral into  the  rank  of  a  mere  symbol  for  spirit. 
In  this,  spirit  realizes  Its  universality  Id  be- 
ing able  to  remove  nil  alien  ajifxaranee  (a  ^ 

la  Religion  spirit  recognizes  its  unity  with 
the  supersensuoos  essence  that  it  has  attain- 
ed to  by  thought.  It  places  the  Universal 
before  Itself  as  Its  Ideal. 

In  Philosophy,  si^rit,  the  Universal  is  to 
be  reached  as  the  tbnn  of  Speculative  In- 
sight, and  this  is  the  highest  form  frf'  splrif. 
('tf  ^tupla  ri  {jSiOTov  xat  apiarovi) 

Thua  Art  BymboHzes  the  Universal  In  ma- 
terial forms;  Religion  makes  It  an  object  of 
conception,  while  Philosophy  comprehends 
It  concretely. 

CONCLUSION. 

With  the  conaideraUon  of  the  Universal 
our  Introduction  may  oonolude.  If  any  one 
•elzes  the  Universal  as  we  have  attempted 
to  characterize  It  here,  he  will  have  seized 
th«  key  to  all  thinking  and  Being,  and  will 
be  prepared  to  accompany  ns  throng  a  oon- 
dderationofthe  different  systems  of  Phllos- 
opby  that  have  prevailed  and  now  prevail. 

But  this  series  would  not  be  complete 
without  giving  a  hasty  review  of  our  pro- 
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gresg  from  Chapter  I.  to  Chapter  X.,  and 
showing  that  each  aptr^  was  a  phase  of 
the  Universal,  and  luminous  for  that  very 
reason.  We  may  sum  up,  therefore,  our 
results  as  fbllows: 

Chaptxb  I. 
Time  and  Space  are  a  priori,  and  yet  the 
logical  conditions  of  the  worid;  hence  Hin<', 
which  Is  the  souroe  of  what  Is  a  priori  (and 
hence,  for  the  reason  mentioned,  is  the  logi- 
cal condition  of  the  world  In  Time  and 
Space),  must  be  the  Universal  and  a  solvent 
of  all  that  exists. 

Ceaptes  n. 
The  Finite  and  Infinite  distinguished  : 
the  Finite,  "  that  which  is  limited  by  some- 
thing other  than  itself;"  and  t^  Infinite, 
that  which  is  its  own  "  other  "  or  limit  and 
heuce,  instead  of  limiting  itself,  eonfinuta  it- 
self, and  Is  thus  universal. 

Chaptbr  m. 
Categories,  or  general  predicates,  are  the 
means  by  which  we  cognize,  and  as  instru- 
mentg  must  be  presupposed  by  all  knovring. 
Thus  generalized,  we  must  And  a  primitive 
category  at  the  root  or  starting-point  of  our 
Knowing ;  and  this  is  the  category  of  Being, 
This  category  Is  the  simple  act  of  the  mind 
in  Judgments — the  ■■ls"-lng — and  hence  we 
sea  that  the  primitive  category  is  the  Ego 
Itself  in  its  simplest  form  posited  objective- 
ly, and  hence  the  fhndamentai  act  of  Imow- 
Ing  is  an  act  of  distiuguishlng  the  self  and 
Identifying  It  with  the  self.  All  further 
knowing  Is  the  same  process  repeated,  and 
heuce  it  is  the  realization  of  the  Universality 
of  ttie  Ego  as  Intelligence,  The  Ego  can 
have  no  other  than  Itself  as  object  for  it, 

CHAFTHt  IV. 

Being  is  dependent  or  independent— <l^ 
termined  through  Itself  or  through  another. 
—In  all  cases,  dependent  Being  or  Being 
through  another,  is  amom^nf  (orcomplemen- 
tal  element)  of  a  complex  whole  which  Is,  at 
such,  Independent  and  self-determined, — 
Hence  the  Self-determined  is  the  Bads  of  all 
Behig,  and  it  la  hence  the  Universal  or  all- 
present  form.  Besides,  since  It  la  mI>l 
determined  It  Is  spontaneous  and  orlglnai- 
tlng,  creative  of  the  q»eclal  and  desb'uctlve 
of  the  same.    It  Is  thus  Otnarie. 

Tills  Is  the  moBt  easy  ascent  to  the  fbun- 
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Uit4de&  of  Speculstlva  PhUoaopby  Uwt  I 
know  of.  It  is  tbe  most  elemeatary  form  or 
tbee«)Meioiu^>prt)heQiloiuof  tbe  UDlveml. 
It  is  the  key  to  alt  grtU  apttyut  of  Specula- 
tive PlUlosopb;,  and  should  be  seized  AiUy 
by  the  one  who  wishes  to  uialce  aoytlilug 
out  of  the  works  of  Genlua, 

The  adf-determlued.  If  seized  more  clear- 
ly, proves  to  be  dual —  subject  and  objeot — 
and  a  uoitf  oonsUtutiDg  the  individual. 
From  which,  If  carefuUf  conddered,  tbora 
follows  consdouB  peraooallty  aa  the  Su- 
preme principle  of  the  Unlverae;  this  and 
all  other  spiritual  truths  ray  out  from  this 
great  central  point  of  ipecuUtloii. 


'^NeoeiritjrandChaDce"  lead  us  to  ooo- 
slder  the  subject  of  deteraii nation  more 
fUlly,*    An  example  of  the  dialtetie  U  tit- 

*  Tba  dootrtne  of  the  Uniraaal  la  tbe  onra 
fin  that  form  of  (ktaliim  now  enrrcot  in  lit- 
eratant  aaa  npeclca  at  "PoiltlTiiim.''  An  ex- 
ample la  point  will  be  Knind  in  (he  "  Atlantio 
Mou(hlr"n>r  SeoMmbar,  18t«,  eatitlwl  "Tbe 
ImpoaalUUtf  ofUhanoe,  wlieiein  tUeextaru- 
altty  uf  all  uetermlnadcm  li  Innlttad  npea  to 
the  exoloalon  of  all  ipontaneliy.  It  reqnlrea 
oaly  (lie  (raelng  oa(  of  (be  trala  at  tbonght 
tbace  started,  («  its  ultimate  eonaeqneueea,  to 
see  bow  QDwarraaUble  are  (be  ioforenoea 
thrr .  drawn: 

Facts  ore  not  abacdnta,likliTldn»],and  dcBn- 
lle  exiiMooei ;  (ber  are  relative  syDtheae*. 
The  ibsUowMt  thinker  snlMS  the  merest  nn- 
eneDtial  phase  as  tbe  "hot"  fbr  him.  The 
d'^par  the  thinker,  the  wider  and  more  oum- 

Brenenslve  UMsyntheaitlnoladed  in  bis  "laat." 
ewlOD  (bought  tbe  whole  oeleatial  ineoban* 
Isa  In  the  fbot  c^  the  fldl  of  an  apple.  I(  da- 
asDils  OD  bow  tu  back  oee  traoes  (be  oanses, 
or  how  widely  the  "totality  of  oond|tioiu";  for 
each  Cut  impllet  the  whole  UniverM  aa  the 
totality  of  11*  oonditiona.  Bn(  (hi*  doctrine 
freea  na  oom^etely  bom  the  tyranny  of  fnwne- 
Aa-e  anuuouf  bets,  far  it  ii  evident  that  what 
the  sensea  oan  peroelveof  a  foct  la  a  vary  small 
wtftloD  of  the  immenae  orbit  which  it  flila. 
Tlu  "'Negative  Unity'  whioh  ia  arrived  at  by 


lalre^vdion  to  PkHMOfhy. 


litv- 
sotion 


this  degree  of  refieotion  ia  etevated  above  I 

tAinjt  »f  aeeae,  an&  oan  be  apprehended  only 
hj  thonf  ht. 

But,  io  order  to  teaoh  the  Dnivemal,  one 
rtep  moea  la  leqnMte.  Tbe  to(all(y  of  oondl- 
tkras  must  ba  poallad  by  ItaelT  alzioe  It  has  no 
Mtamaltty  OMtdlUoDiag  U  again.  If  we  now 
inqniie  Ibr  (be  aonroa  of  the  determlnadona 

—■-'-•■  --"-a  in  It,  we  have *— ' 

jaigtth-' — 

n'oornered, , 

the  "AIL"  irexteraallty  of  ooodldoniDic  reata 
Vlttvately  on  aelf.detennlna(lcm,  the  latter 
Bust  be  aet  np  as  (ha  sapreme  principle  and 
(be  farmer  aa  a  derivaUve  one,  or  one  that 
Cnnns  a  mere  phaae  oftbelat(er.  Hence  "the 
ImpoaalbiHty  of  neaaaalty"  wenid  be  aa  rational 
a  tltie  aa  tbe  one  above  alluded  ta  Chance  ia 
to  be  applied  to  tbe  immediate  farm  of  aponta- 
netty,  aod  Keoeialty  Is  the  mediate  farm  of  tlw 
Biuue,  whUs  Freedom  is  (be  same  In  its  en- 


forded  in  tbe  tratnient  gfrsn  in  tUt  Ai^ 
ter.  Aaaumlug,  fiiaC,  the  ata&dpoint  ol  ^ 
tallsm—aU  Is  determined  frmn  wUhont  ly 
external  cauaes— we  a>e  If  tbls  b  thc^tt 
as  unlveraal,  that  Uie  all  <»■  Total  mntto 
without  (or  outside  of)  ItKlf,  and  tLns,  tt 
all  events.  adMetennined.  Ueoee  Keeearfir 


can  apply  only  to  tbe  part  and  not  to  the 
whole  or  totalllT,  wbhdi  la  nahenal  and 

Caum  VL 

A  mote  general  form  of  trcatluj^  the  naa 
anbjject  (i,  e.  determluatltm)  Is  given  in  tba 
obiter  on  Mediation. 

The  Immediate— that  which  Is  ovt  cf  Kla- 
Hon;  tbe  Mediate,  that  which  Is  only  In  re- 
lation. Made  Unlveml,  we  have  Abaolate 
Mediation  —  Selttelatlon  —  SelMetennliia- 
tlon,  or  the  Universal  again. 

(b)  The  Immediate  cannot  be  a  detem- 
ined  somewhat,  and  U  naught;  (i)  tfaell^ 
diate  U  determined,  and  thus  dependent  or 
Unite;  (o)  tbe  Abaotute  Mediate  Is  tbe  Mlf- 
relation,  which  is  the  Independent  and  True. 

N.  B.— The  True  end  Universal  la  not  a 
stuff,  or  material,  or  thing,  or  rigid  sub- 
stance; but  Is  a  relation  to  Itself  whhdi  can 
subsist  only  In  activit;,  or  in  a  ptDeess, 
nence  the  Uni\'ersRl  la  not  a  simple  Imme- 
diate nor  a  simple  Mediate,  but  both  In  one^ 
and  the  Active  la  tbe  permanent  subetaDee.* 
The  Univeraal,  moreover,  aa  a  maliipUd^ 
Id  unity.  Is  a  system,  an  oryanie  whole. 
CBiPTxa  VU. 

We  now  trace  tiirther  the  Inidght  Into  tbe 
nature  of  the  Unlveml  as  a  system.  As 
etnaprt/unaion  It  Is  the  "negative  unity"  to 
getlier  with  the  "moments,''  and  this  iaaot 
Ute  Absolute  Universal  which  tbe  Idu  I*. 
It  must  be  not  merely  a  totally,  but  a  total- 
ity of  tntalities.  In  ord«-ti>  be  theldea,t 
which  la  the  highest  thought  of  PhBoaopby. 
In  tbla  Qoniiection,  the  doctrine  of  pure  The- 
ism, In  contradistinction  to  Panthfiam  or 
Atheism,  gets  established. 


TMa  doctrine  dlatingab 
PhlloBophy  fTooi  Ks  owoilte.  PlatiL  AiiMetk, 
Heraelltus,  Proolua,  1  lotlunB,  Hegel,  Lclbsitb 
and  otbara,  bold  tfau  doetrine  in  aome  one  tt 


knowledge  of  the  rajiona  a. 
will  peas  fbr  mere  opinloaa. 
t  Idea  iansed  la  Uda  Sanaa 


jSnaiyni  of  Hig^i  Pktnommology, 


All  mere  Umltalloti  from  wfOioiit  mddtcs 
In  the  sphere  of  the  Iden,  and  Imtead  of  It 
we  flod  Raeognition  aa  la  form  of  relAtlou  to 
the  "  other-belnf;." 

Chjlptxk  Tin. 
In  the  "  Idea  "  we  found  tbe  true  flystem 
which  tbe  Univenal  la.  m  the  Absolute  He- 
difttlon;  in  this  chapter  we  have  the  Unt- 
vereal  as  the  Actual.  The  momenta  of  Hie 
Actual  arc  reality  and  pofanfiaWy — a  procraa 
of  reciprocal  action  wliereln  the  total  is  Id- 
Tolved,  and  in  which  It  maiutaiiiB  itaelf  as 
absolute  mediation  or  Belf-determlnatioii,  or 
aa  tbe  UnlTemal.  The  "Form  of  Etemlt;" 
is  the  world's  eatence  and  aolualtty.  The 
Ptaenomeiwi,  seen  from  this  standpoint.  Is 
an  exhibition  of  the  validity  of  tbe  Elemal 
which  abides  In  tbe  activity  {the  "wrath  of 
the  wicked"  turned  Into  "praise,"  und  all 
floitude  Id  a  state  of  beings  annulled  by  Its 
own  imperfkntlons).  Tlie  Finite  is  thus  only 
m  flttld  for  the  display  of  the  Idea. 

CoAPrxa  IX. 
Finally,  we  ^iproach  the  Universal  from 
tlie  standpoint  of  Pure  Thought,  and  con- 
eider  the  question  of  dittuietion  and  identify 
tn  the  most  general  form.  Here  again,  as  in 
Chapter  T.,  we  have  an  example  of  the  dia- 
lectic*    The  method  which  distiugulshes 

Bnt  U  slgBlfiei  tbe  sUndpotntof  Aristotle,  and 
U  is  tbe  speenlaUra  buU  of  the  Christian  The- 
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Pore  Thought  Is  this:  it  placet  the  sab}f>ot 
treated  of,  under  the  fbrm  of  the  Universal 
(the  "  form  of  Eternity")  and  considers  the 
resulL  In  such  a  crodbie  all  bsfer  metala 
give  way  and  vanish,  and  leave  the  pure 
gold.  Tospeak  witfaont  metaphor:  all  cate- 
gories when  tried  b7  this  standard  show 
their  deficiency,  or  what  they  lack  In  order 
to  give  them  Independent  Being.  Thug 
Identity,  If  not  simple  tmiDCdfatenesa  or  va- 
cuity, is  a  self-relation,  and  involves  dlstino 
Uon,  and  bence  Is  Universal;  self-disllr.ctloa 
la  thns  the  bads  of  Identity.  That  negation 
of  negation  la  the  form  of  all  Being  or  Iden- 
tity is  hero  made  manifest.  This  chapter 
may  be  called  The  Genesis  of  the  Compre- 
heudon  of  the  Univenal, 

CoAFTBa  X. 
In  the  last  chapter  we  recognize  the  soul 
of  the  method  that  has  hovered  before  us  in 
so  many  dilfercnt  shapes.  Tbe  UDlversoI  ia 
the  cmitive  source  of  prindples,  the  soUcnt 
of  all  mulUplluity,  the  criterion  of  truth,  the 
abiding  essence  under  the  Phenomenal,  Uie 
root  of  conscious  Identity.  It  is  the  Philoso- 
pher's stone,  end  by  Its  sicbemy  the  twse 
dross  of  mere  opinion  may  be  converted  into 
the  pure  gold  of  science. 


of  it.    RecognitiMi  sod  Tolrtanot  ate  tbe  oo- 
eompauImiDts  oTlts  TeallMtlon. 
*  The  Mwenl  from  the  part  to  the  whole  la  a 


of  oomprahensioQ,  and  the  speoulalive  \ 
Inoiises  the  Id«a.oT  tbe  "knowing  bj  whun», 
■a  XhtUMS  Tayloi  calls  It.  To  see  UM  neoss- 
sary  unity  of  iDdnteudent  totalilies  Is  the  blidi- 
est  and  most  dimonll  step  to  attain;  but  ue 
phDiwopber  mnst  not  test  sallsfled  outll  be  has 
attelned  tM«  Insight. 


ANALYSIS  OP  HEGEL'S  PHENOMENOLOGY. 


n.— PERCEPTION. 
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In  the  previous  chapter,  our  "voyage  of 
discovery"  had  explored  the  shores  of  sen- 
suous certitude  for  Truth;  but  no  satislko- 
tory  result  was  arrived  at  within  Its  domain, 
and  we  were  forced  to  go  out  Into  a  region 
of  mediation.  In  our  pursuit  It  became  evi~ 
dent  that  those  who  speak  of  immediate 
knowing,  do  not  use  tbe  word  "Immediate" 
with  any  ore  as  to  its  etymological  slgnifl- 


catlon,  for  all  knowing  Involves  mediation— 
indeed,  It  is  an  act  of  mediating.  Whether, 
on  tbe  one  hand.  It  Is  the  materinlist,  who 
holds  that  all  our  knowing  ia  through  the 
senses,  and  that  we  know  best  when  we  are 
sensuously  Intuiting,  and  that  our  knowl- 
edge becomes  dimmer  and  dimmer  by  our 
removal  from  the  object  of  the  senses— w, 
on  the  other  band,  it  is  the  idealist,  who 
holds  that  our  only  certain  knowledge  Is 
Immediate  Intuition  within — Inspiration,  as 
It  were — In  either  case,  the  same  error  ob- 
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UIim:  th«re  can  be  nn  immMBste  intoitioii 
of  TruUi  li. «,  hiKiwlMlge  of  Truth  wtUuNit 
nt>eilIaU'in;,  tor  Truth  itMlf  fnvolTe*  medl»- 
Uun,  and  hence  can  be  knowa  adequatelf 
oidy  tbroUKh  in«illat[riti.  It  b  this  Uamng 
out  lit  meillatlim  that  nukes  this  doctrine  of 
iiitulti'm  defective.  What  we  murt  reach  U 
m  doctrine  of  immedlatenew  that  la  a  retuU 
of  tneUlatiun.  That  la  the  tnie  tanmediale- 
ncM  whiiih  belmigH  to  Penonalltf.  The 
reader  of  Flato  and  Aristotle  will  be  re- 
minded of  tlie  drictriiie  which  forms  the 
fuundation  of  their  nyBteme,  to-wit:  that  we 
con  know  only  throuf^h  our  own  actlvfly; 
that  the  perfect  belnfr  Is  an  energy.  In  the 
aliBpe  this  doctrine  takes  here,  we  should 
•ay  tliat  Truth  roqUlres  a  mediating  activity 
of  the  mtnd  In  order  to  be  perceived. 

But  at  preiwnt  we  are  not  very  fkr  ad- 
vaiii«(l  wltli  our  doctrine,  and  our  remarks 
are  rather  external  reflections  than  a  state- 
ment of  what  the  consdousnesB  of  humanity 
seizes  at  this  jioliit.  And  Hegel's  greatest 
merit  U  In  tills,  that  he  never  confuses  hla 
own  Insiglits  which  break  in  upon  any 
given  point  —  flasliing  as  It  were  fVom  pole 
to  pule  of  the  world  of  thought — with  the 
uiifolillng  In  Its  natural  order  of  what- 
ever object  he  la  considering.  This  Is  bis 
method,  of  whloh  much  has  been  said, 
and  tlmt  mostly  so  erroneous  as  to  mislead . 
even  the  sober  and  condderate.  Advantage 
haa  been  taken  of  the  common  Ignorance 
and  prejudice  with  regard  to  those  doct^es 
upon  whloh  ell  speculative  thinkers  have 
bi-on  ftgri'Od,  and  a  few  shallow  aperyu  are 
paraded  as  tlic  hauls  of  the  Hegelian  method  1 

Whatever  our  reflecUons  may  be  on  the 
subject,  the  only  point  of  Importance  here 
In  to  soixe  oorreotly  that  which  the  experi- 
eiiclug  oonsdouiiness  is  driven  to  accept  at 
tills  point,  for  tliat  wllL determine  what  pha- 
ses we  shall  now  oouslder.  In  arriving  at 
the  Unlviirsal  as  the  truth  of  seuanous  cerU- 
tnilo,  we  must  nut  assume  consdousness  as 
taktug  tilts  In  oil  Its  significance,  othcnvlse 
wo  ShOlUd  end  our  Phtnammolagy  at  this 
point,  ft>r  such  woidd  iiotbeapAuic,  but  ra- 
ther a  oomprclicadvo  totality  of  all  phases 
of  knowing; 

Our  translation  aoeompanying  this  article 
romiuenoes  at  Pttvtptiim  ( IfaAmMnunij),  or 
tht  tkiig  and  Ott  deetpticM.  In  it  wc  have 
( ^a]  to  [f]  indudve)  a  concise  logical  treat- 
ment of  the  ntegoriea  which  occur  In  the 
stage  of  peroeptlou  so  as  to  rrader  clear  the 


three  noecMhrv  attftatdea  muum.J  hj  tbe 
Ego  in  ila  attempts  to  pirrrirt  Ott  Tnt. 
Then  Mlowi  ( [g]  U>  [o] )  tbe  tiealmnt  of 
these  thne  attitudes  of  Conscioaimess  (od 
the  exhltriUim  of  the  dialectic,  by  vhidi 
they  pass  Oiver  into  each  other.  Then  ( [p] 
to  [u] )  we  make  some  reflections  upon  ihe 
nliereabonts  of  onr  result. 

We  wQl  DOW  take  up  the  oonsidention  io 
detail. 

[a]  Immediate  consdousness,  we  ban 
seen,  did  not  grasp  tbe  truth  It  was  seeing. 
for  the  reason  that  the  truth  is  the  Uimei^ 
sal,  and  not  a  mere  ihii  irtiich  tliat  stagt  ot 
knowing  tries  to  seize.  (Read  [q.  r.  s.]  on 
p.  102  present  volume  of  this  Journal.)  To 
get  at  anything,  it  must  transcend  it  (caoKl 
it]  and  seize  It  in  identity  with  a  higher  to- 
tality which  includes  the  object  and  its  Ihmts. 
We  perceive  only  by  limits  or  diflerenc«s; 
every  limit  or  difference  Involves  two  ele- 
ments— a  ihU  and  a  not-thU — which  must  be 
both  seized  in  tbe  act  of  perception.  Thus 
we  have  the  activity  of  perceiving  (m  the 
one  hand,  which  Is  the  subjective  part, 
and  the  result  of  the  act — the  synthesis  of 
the  this  and  tbe  noMAit— which  isthe ob- 
ject perceived.  The  Ego  as  subject,  bring 
an  activity.  Is  not  the  Ego  of  simple  cer- 
titude, but  is  the  Ego  as  a  Constant  mi- 
der  the  different  phases  of  its  activity  as 
perceiving.  This  Ego  Is,  then,  a  Univer- 
aal.  The  object  is  likewise  a  Universal  [Id 
the  sense  of  being  the  unity  of  porticularB— 
a  unity  both  negative  and  posllive).*  This 
object,  which  results  from  tbe  act  of  pncep- 
tion,  seems  to  be  a  necessary  syntbe»k; 
while  the  Ego,  whose  activity  is  inconslanl 
and  arbitrary,  seems  for  this  reason  to  bf 
unessential  to  the  truth  of  tbe  object. 

[b]  Through  mediation  such  as  we  have 
considt>red,  the  Ego  has  united  a  number  of 
particulars  inanegative  UDity.  Ithasfoond, 
In  brief,  a  thing  with  propertia.  Let  ns  ana- 
lyze its  proceeding: 

[c]  In  seizing  a  tkia.  it  tz«iiE«endcd  il 
through  its  llmltB  witlcb  sepaiate  it  from  tbr 
not-tki»,  and  hence  it  seized  the  thi*  at  *^'i 
(some  other)  thit.  Heuce  the  sensaot^  im- 
medlatcness  remains  in  our  result  s!  a  "od- 
celled"  {aujgehobai)^  I.  e.  as  having  vaDdit; 
in  conjunction  with  another,  or  bj  aod 

*  The  ntader  la  irffeiwd 
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through  another.  Thoa  "cancel"  (ou/Affren) 
baa  &  twofold  meaning  (like  ivalpto) :  to  an- 
nul and  to  preserve  In  its  effects.  A  "noth- 
ing of  the  This"  is  a  "  not  this  particular," 
but  Is  some  other  particular  In  general. 
"Being  with  negation"  (or  somewhat  and 
its  other)  Is  a  total,  and  hence  a  Universal. 
This  complex,  grasped  together— which 
forms  the  Universal,  In  which  we  have  both 
Identity  and  difference — the  identity  as  a 
common  ground  in  which  the  Different 
seems  to  Inhere, — is  the  Thingness,  and  the 
Inhering  Different  constltutea  properties. 

[d]  This  is  the  positive  Universality:  the 
abstract  medium  of  Thingness,  In  which  all 
the  many  properties  abide;  they  live  to- 
gether without  quarrelling,  "each  liidlflbr- 
ent  towards  the  other."  The  white  color, 
acrid  taste,  cubical  form,  hardness,  etc.,  all 
Inhere  in  one  unity  which  allows  them  to 
exist  each  for  itself.  But  there  la  another 
side,  according  to  which  each  property  ex- 
cludes its  opposite,  and  this  makes  the  thing 
an  "excluding unity."  Thus  the  positive 
universality  of  the  Ihingnaa  becomes  thins 
by  and  through  this  negative  or  aetludins 
relation  of  the  many  properdes. 

[e]  To  sum  up  our  description  of  the 
Thing,  we  see  that  it  Is  threefold  (and 
whether  the  reader  understands  the  logical 
genesis  of  the  "Thing"  ornot,  It  does  not  so 
much  matter  provided  he  iiot«H  carefully  this 
mentioned  (Aree/oWness  pertaining  to  it) :  Ut 

Jiritphast  being  Its  "  iudiffereut  passive  gen- 
erality," hi  which  the  different  properties  are 
collected  without  being  related  toeachother 
(tlie  wliiteciess,  cublcalness,  acridness,  etc., 
not  mutually  excluding  hut  tolerant  each  of 
the  other);  ita  aeeond  phase  bcbig  Its  nega- 
tive or  excluding  phase,  wherein  the  Thing 
appears  as  a  unity  and  In  oppusttion  to  other 
things;  i/ie  third  phate  Is  the  union  of  the 
positive  and  negative  moments  Just  de- 
scribed, and  the  many  properties  are  each 
possessed  of  this  twofold  character  in  that 
they  are  negative  to  their  oppoaltes  and  in- 
different to  their  unity  with  other  proper- 
ties in  the  Thing. 

[f]  The  Thing  as  just  described  is  the 
object  of  Perception,  and  It  Is  very  clear 
from  the  nature  of  the  object  what  the 
course  of  experience  will  be.  If  there  should 
arise  any^Hscrepancies  —  any  contradictions 
or  iu consistencies — in  the  experience.  It  is 
evident  that  consciousness  wUl  refer  them 
to  its  own  imperfection,  and  endeavor  to 
correct  the  same   by  subsequent  endeav- 
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ors.  For  our  experience  to  this  point  bai 
demonstrated  that  if  we  take  things  Imme- 
diately we  shall  not  get  their  truth  but  their 
untruth,  and  on  this  account  the  lubjcet  per- 
etiving  Is  In  a  measure  responsible  for  the 
untruth  that  will  Inetltahly  occur  unless  the 
proper  mediation  is  made. 


[g]  We  will  now  go  through  the  actual 
experience  in  the  light  of  the  principles  just 
established.  We  are  to  expect  contradic- 
tions because  the  "Thing"  involves  tbemin 
iU  own  nature. 

i.  I  take  an  object  as  on«,  but  I  must  seize 
it  hy  some  one  characteristic  mark  or  prop- 
erty. Such  characteristic  mark  or  property 
is  determined  by  its  relation  to  other  things, 
aud  thus  ira.'oacendt  the  Thing  which  I  am 
holding  as  a  pure  and  simple  one.  fi.  I  cor- 
rect my  mistake  (for  I  am  liable  to  moke 
mistakes  In  my  haste),  and  now  regard  tho 
object  as  the  continuity  or  relation  which 
embraces  two  sides.  But  I  instantly  pe> 
celve  that  this  relation  or  property  is  d^ 
termined  as  negative,  or  opposed  to,  anoth- 
er, hence  as  excluding.  This  contradicts 
continuity  or  participation,  and  forces  me  to 
a  second  correction:  5,  I  posit  it  as  an  ex- 
cluding again,  or  as  a  one  separated  from 
others.  But  I  am  sUU  In  dlfSculty;  for  as  I 
examine  carefully  the  object  to  see  if  I  have 
now  seized  it  in  its  truth,  seeing  that  I  have 
It  now  entirely  by  itself,  I  become  aware  ot 
a  multiplicity  of  properties  closely — nay,  in- 
separably— united  to  the  one  property  by 
wtdcb  I  distinguished  and  cut  off  the  Thing 
from  others.  A  third  correction:  4.  lH&x 
common  medium— -a  combination,  a  colleo- 
tlon  of  properties,  each  Independent  of  tha 
other — each  property  a  rtlat'um  to  other 
things,  and  yet  excluding  other  properties, 
thus  an  including -excluding,  a  self-tran- 
Bcen^ng,  which  we  have  called  a  Xhtieeraal. 
After  this  ttdrd  correction,  I  find  thai  the 
Thing  la  a  collection  of  independent  Unl- 
versals;  and  as  I  am  in  search  of  the  simple 
and  true,  and  do  not  care  to  take  a  bandAil 
at  a  time,  S,  I  concentrate  my  attention 
upon  one  of  the  properties— of  course,  I  get 
a  collection  of  several  by  seizing  one  at  a 
time  and  adding  them  together—It  is  clear 
that  my  perception  is  the  act  of  seizing  sin- 
gle properties,  and  hence  these  are  my  ob- 
jects and  t^e  truth  of  the  objective  world. 

But  this  fourth  correction,  scanned  more 
closely,  proves  to  have  landed  me  at  the 
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■tandpoiot  of  Immediftte  knowinjTi  ud  I  am 
tf7iiig  the  Impossible  feat  there  attempted— 
that  of  holding  a  sin^e  iiidlvidiul  out  t>f  all 
relation.  An  Isolated  property  could  not  be 
a  definite  one  If  tiius  taken  out  of  relation  to 
others;  nor  Indeed  could  It  be  a  property  at 
ail,  for  a  property  beloiiga  to  a  Uin$,  and 
hence  cannot  be  Isolated.  I  find  myself  by- 
Infc  to  seize  the  truth  by  supposing  a  pure 
sbstrnction  which  exists  nowhere  out  of  my 
fancy  (or  ^'meauiiig"]. 


[h]  I  give  up  this  attempt  ss  soon  as  I  be- 
come conscious  of  It,  and  commence  again 
with  a  new  mode  of  procedure.  I  cannot 
pursue  the  same  policy  as  before,  for  I  have . 
learned  this  fK>m  experience:  that  If  I  take 
the  object  Just  as  It  seems,  there  will  be  a 
aeries  of  jumin^i  or  phases  which  will  suc- 
ceed each  other  and  drag  me  after  Uiem 
until  I  find  myself  entirely  alone  by  myself 
and  g^nuplng  couvuldvely  an  abstraction — a 
ibadow  of  my  fancy.  I  am  Inevitably  "  re- 
flected out  of  the  object  and  Into  mysalf." 
I  get  mixed  np  with  the  object  in  spite  of 
myself.  I  see.  npon  close  scrutiny,  that  this 
bowing  to  the  fact  that  I  referred  every 
phase  that  occurred,  to  the  object  at  once; 
and  when  a  new  one  appeared,  I  took  the 
ktter  up  as  though  the  former  was  a  mis- 
take and  had  no  validity  agiUnst  the  Becond. 
I  now  see  that  there  are  two  necessary 
fources  of  the  phases  that  occur  in  Percep- 
tion: the  object,  and  the  subject — myself. 

I  see  now  how  to  get  over  the  dlfflcutties 
heretofore  encountered ;  J.  the  perceiving 
eonsoiousness,  must  not  only  give  attention 
to  (he  Thing  but  also  to  myself;  and  what- 
ever proceeds  from  my  own  activity  must 
be  subtncted  fKim  the  result,  so  that  I  may 
^>prebend  the  object  purely  and  without 
mixing  up  my  activity  with  It. 

p]  1.  1  perceive  the  Thing  as  om,  and.  In 
•ocordance  with  the  new  insight  which 
guides  this  my  second  stage  of  Perception, 
1  refer  t«  my  own  reQecdon  these  maniiold 
properties  which  persistently  force  them- 
■elves  upon  my  attention.  I,  therefore,  es- 
cape theformer  perplexity  by  saying;  "The 
Thing  is  DIM,  and  as  for  these  properties, 
they  severally  arise  through  the  circum- 
Ctanoc  that  this  otu  o^eet  is  related  to  me  by 
means  of  my  Beveial  senges.  Thus  one  and 
the  same  IndlviBlble  e«aenoe  (the  salt)  ap- 
pears ahUe  as  related  to  the  eye,  ocrvf  to 
the  tongue,  niAie  to  the  tou^,  etc    This 


divenity  does  not  ooncem  the  simple  eee> 
neas  of  tlie  object,  but  It  arises  In  mj  o«b 
constitution,  which  has  a  manifold  (rforguN 
of  perception.  I  am  thus  the  "onivend 
medium"  in  which  thosemany  propeitiss 
Isolate  themselves.  By  this  expIaiistkiD  I 
remove  the  coatisdJcUon  wbich  arose  bi 
experience. 

[J]  t.  While  I  compIacenUy  regard  lUi 
simple  one,  which  I  no  longer  ^Uow  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  luflux  of  the  manifold 
properties,  all  at  once  a  suspicion  crosses  m; 
mind,  that.  In  avoiding  one  danger,  another 
and  a  greater  danger  may  have  been  hioir- 
red  1  yor,  as  1  was  endeavoring  to  hold  tlie 
One  In  Its  pure  and  simple  existence  ind 
actuality,  I  surprised  myself  contlniuUj  Is 
the  act  of  distingulfchliig  It  from  olher 
things.  For  to  be  One  is  to  be  negative  to 
others,  and  this  I  found  It  oould  not  he  with- 
out properties.  In  my  generous  Intentioa 
of  relieving  the  object  from  conttadietioo,  I 
had  deprived  it  of  its  means  of  self-deltnce, 
and  left  It  to  perish  through  lacdi  ol  tlw 
wherewith  to  distinguish  It  from  otben. 
WAitt,  acid,  e««ic,  etc.— these  propcrtiei 
ar«  determined  only  through  their  oppo- 
sites,  black,  aaeet,  round,  etc.  The  Thing  Is 
Individualized  and  distinct  from  ottien  pr»- 
cicely  through  its  pOBsesdon  of  these  prop- 
erties. Therefore  the  Thing  must  porfeat 
properties,  and  they  must  be  In  it  cuential^ 
and  oatmeTelyforolhen.  Hence  the  Tbing 
Is  now  a  common  medium  in  which  the 
vhUt,  aeidf  tubUf  etc. — the  many  properti^ 
— suttsist  as  independent  nf  each  other. 

[k}  And  having  attributed  to  the  c4jcet 
this  multiplidty  and  the  general  medium,  I 
now  see  that  my  predicating  unity  ta  one- 
nese  to  It  was  gmtultous :  I  did  It  by  reason  ot 
a  subjective  habit  belonging  to  my  oonfdoiu- 
ness,butitl8Clear  that  Uie  Thing  cannot  be 
both  many  and  one  at  the  same  time.  I 
now  subtract  the  predicate  of  one-nen,  and 
leave  the  object  a  "mere  Including suifut" 
which  surrounds  the  different  propertiet; 
and  these  different  properties  should.  fIdcc 
they  are  independent,  be  called  m<i(«rialt  a 
ttufi  [aubilaneet).  The  Thing  Is  now  a  col- 
lection of  substances,  and  in  lo  fio'  a*  it  is 
white  It  is  not  cubic,  and  in  so  far  at  it  it 
white  and  cubic  it  Is  not  acid,  etc. 

[I]  It  is  evident  that  I  now  again  must  re- 
gard one  of  these  Independent  substances  or 
materials  as  the  pure  simple  truth,  as  tbe 
oonstant  under  the  various  forms.  Fatal 
circlel  I  am  again  thrown  back  to  the  stag* 
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oTmiusiu  oertltade,  wberdn  I  endeavor  to 
tkke  the  Thli  fbr  and  by  Itaelf.  I  ctuinot 
take  a  property  oot  of  ita  relation  without 
destroytng  It  and  makinf;  It  a  mere  tntpowl- 
ble  phantom;  of  this  I  was  convinced  in  [jc], 
Hkd  now  1  find  that  my  aeoond  stage  of  Per- 
ception ends  In-tlie  nine  reflection  into  mj- 
Mlf  that  the  first  itkge  did.  I  cannot  andd 
tbe  eonotaidon  that  the  TUng  pouessM  all 
the  dlrerrftr  which  I  have  been  aitempUDg, 
In  vain,  to  explain  by  assuming  a  part  as  be- 
longing to  me.  The  Thing  rauit  be  both 
one  and  manUbld — tbe  one-nesa  and  tbe 
properties  with  the  common  medium,  all 
exlat,  objeotively  and  independently. 


[m]  ConsclousiiesB  hat  therafora  to  try  a 
new  mode  of  explanation.  It  grows  dearer 
on  the  subject  of  tbe  Thing  ateacsh  step, 
and  must  eventually  come  to  recognize  Ita 
threefoldness  and  unity,  as  we  saw  ttom  the 
logical  analyds  at  the  beginning.  But  at 
proMnt,  although  It  is  foroed  to  posit  the 
entire  movement  as  objective,  it  aepantes 
the  movemenia  thereof  and  eudeavora  still 
to  explain  away  the  coutiKdMloii.  It 
says:  1.  The  Thing  la  one,  for  and  by 
itself.  But  it  is  also  for  others.  And  Ita 
Bri»g  for  iUtlf  i«  dlfibrent  tnm  Its  Baitg 
fi>r  olAtn.  Thus  It  is  a  twofold  Being:  in 
iUelf,  one;  fof  oikert,  a  manifold  of  proper- 
ties. In  Bu  fkr  as  both  these  sides  are  con- 
ridered  as  I>elonglng  to  One  thing,  It  Is 
consclousnesB  that  la  rospoosiUe  for  it— a 
subjective  aflUr  that  must  be  taken  Into  ao- 
oount  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  threatening 
contradiction.  I  therefore  viiithhold  this  pos- 
Itingof  themlnoaeandsay:  inaoj^aithe 
Tttltig  laforltself,  ItlsnotybroUora.  The 
oneness  and  the  "general  medium"  UXL 
asunder,  so  that  the  former  Ijeionga  to  the 
Thing  regarded  aa  fry  UmI/,  while  the  same 
Thing  regarded  as  in  relation  to  difibrent 
things  becomes  a  general  madiiun  for  tlio 
Butislstonce  of  manifold  properties.  We 
have  pushed  our  multli^hdty  entirely  out  of 
our  dmplB  object,  and  It  is  no  longer  an  ob- 
ject of  consciousness. 

[n]  1.  But  what  does  it  avidl  to  waste  our 
euet^^es  In  striving  to  save  tlie  Finite  from 
aelf-contradicUon?  Evan  though  n-e  ofTer 
to  bear  tbe  contradiction  ourselves,  it  does 
not  Mve  the  object  from  the  fatal  stroke  1— 
"  The  contradiction  must  come  to  the  isola- 
ted single  Thing,"  for  It  must  have  distinc- 
tion, dlfllbrence,  deterntination,  in  order  to 


be  dlfllbrvnt  from  the  others,  i.  Eaohofthd 
things  is  a  different  one  from  tbe  rest.  Iti 
essential  otiaracler  dlBtinguishea  It  train 
them.  Ita  manifold  of  properllea  still  be- 
long to  it,  but  are  not  atattial;  \.  e.  they 
are  aeoondary  or  resultant  (rnm  tbe  redpro- 
eal  action  of  the  primary,  essential  lAtaxia- 
tar,  with  other  things.  Tbe  opposition  or 
antithesis  does  not  lie  between  tlie  esseottal 
eharaoter  and  the  manifold  properttes,  but 
between  tbe  former  and  the  exiemai  things. 

[o]  Thus  the  thing  lain  )te  essential  chap- 
aoter  one  aide  of  an  anUtbesls.  the  other  side 
being  the  outside  things.  This  Antithesis  is 
Maential,  and  hence  tbe  manifold  propertlea 
in  the  thing  which  arise  through  this  essen- 
tial relation  are  necessary  to  the  Thing,  Jnst 
aaa  permanent  cauHe  must  produce  constant 
reaulti.  But  what  luve  we  gained  1  In  or- 
der to  get  the  antithesis  of  one-ness  and 
multiplicity  out  of  the  Thing,  we  have  made 
tbe  Oneness  diroctly  dependeiii  upon  exter- 
nal things,  and  thus  Its  "Absolute  charac'er 
\&  only  a  rsMion  to  others."  Hence  tbe 
very  result  we  have  all  along  sought  to 
avoid  now  staraj  us  full  in  the  &ce,  and  this 
time  we  have  no  sophistry  laon  tosbleld 
OS,  for  we  have  arrived  at  a  universal  con- 
clusion: either  the  Thing  is  oue  and  many 
in  Itaelf—and  this  Scylla  we  sought  to  avoid 
and  thus  sailed  straight  into  the  Charybdls 
— or  else  the  Thing  Is  Itself  a  mere  phiise  of 
a  totality  which  Includes  It  and  other  Ibiuga 
as  reciprocally  determining  elements,  each 
of  wiilah  may  be  said  to  be  In  their  not- 
being.  For  the  dependent  is  being  outside 
of  itself;  what  it  Is  Ilea  beyona  It,  and  it  1b 
mere  Phkhomsiiok.  The  Phenomenon  is  a 
play  of  mediation  wherein  negativity  forms 
two  sides :  J<(,  the  immediate ;  id,  the  neg»> 
tlon  of  the  Immediate. 

[p]  [s]  Absolute  negation  or  self-related 
negation  Is  self-negation  or  self-oancelllDg, 
which  In  Ita  first  pliase  Is  called  the  Phe- 
nometitl.  The  next  chapter  wilt  treat  <tf 
the  Phenomenal  under  the  category  of 
FoBCK.  It  belongs  to  the  Uin»BaTAHDDia 
and  not  to  Pzacarrioir,  for  the  latter  deals 
with  a  conditioned  Universal— a  Thlug  that 
is  through  mediation  and  yet  not  wholly 
through  medladoB. 

[t]  Tbe  unoondltloned  Unlveraal  is  tliat 
which  Is,  in  one  and  the  same  respect,  the 
opposite  of  itself,  1.  e.  pure  mediation. 

[q]  The  property  of  the  Thing  was,  ■■ 
we  saw  In  [e],  a  self-transcending,  and  this 
is  exaetly  Uie  first  verdict  of  our  experience. 
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Tb«  '^neettmry  uneMtentiat"  la  self-nugntorr. 
It  is  produced  essenOally  by  the  Thing,  sod 
yet  le  utiegsential  for  tJie  reaaon  that  were 
it  otherwise  it  would  contradict  the  thlngl 

[r]  Thus  the  Ust  "in  $ofar"  IkllB  away. 
This  twofold  "  in  »o  far  "  spoken  of  In  [n] 
(of  the  original)  was,  Ut,  the  important  one : 
in  so  fiu-  as  the  Thing:  1b  one,  Its  Absolute 
detenninatAness  la  andtbeOc  to  outside 
thbiga — It  negates  them;  td,  iatofitr  aa  It 
has  manifbldneag  (this  Is  unimportant)  it  la 
a  residt  of  the  relation  of  the  essential  de- 
terminatenesa  of  the  Thing  to  other  things, 
and  hence  Is  unessential'— It  is  rather  an  ex- 
ternal reflection  of  the  one  who  compares 
tlie  two  ^des  together. 

Buttheflrat  "insofar"  placed  the  Thing 
in  a  state  of  complete  interdependence  with 
other  things,  and  thus  destroyed  ita  claim  to 
simple  Belf-e:ilstence.  Bence,  the  second 
"  In  go  tar  "  goes  too.  For  the  manifoldiieas 
is  seen  to  be  the  very  eeseuce  of  the  oneness 
of  the  Thing. 

In  so  Ru-as  it  Is  >r  itaetf,  It  la  >r  otker», 
and  viet  ver$a, 

[u]  These  empty  abstractlonB  are  the 
content  of  "common  sense,"  and  the  play 
betweeu  them  Is  the  common  occupation  of 
the  same,  only  it  deals  with  such  under  con- 
crete forms.  It  is  so  aiOve  as  to  forget  one 
moment  what  It  admitted  the  moment  be- 
fore. In  this  chapter  we  have  had  an  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  all  the  forms  of  its 
sophistry.  It  always  cries  out  "Sophistry," 
when  a  speculation  or  true  result  Is  shown 
it;  yet  it  unceasingly  moves  "la  tbe  whirl- 
ing circles"  of  these  contradlcHons,  and 
withal  is  so  serious  and  good-natured  as  to 
offer  to  take  on  Its  own  shoulden  all  the 
oontradicdons  it  flnds  In  Things. 

To  Bum  up  the  course: 

Fir*l  Stage, 

The  Ego  followed  the  dlfibrent  phases, 
one  by  one,  aa  they  came  to  Its  notice,  until 
It  found  itself  Ihce  to  fkce  with  an  undeterm- 
ined determination,  which  should  relate  but 
did  not. 

Steond  Stag*. 

It  sees  that  there  Is  duality  Involved  in  its 
perception,  but  will  not  yet  regard  It  as  ob- 
jective. I.  It  takes  on  Itself  the  maniftdd 
properties,  and  regards  the  Thing  aa  one. 
U.  It  finds  that  thla  destroys  the  Thing, 
BO  It  gives  the  Thing  the  manifold,  and  takes 
on  itself  the  act  of  sttrlbuting  unity  to  the 
tame.    And  then  It  has  arrived  at  the  same 


undetermined  determlnallon,  etc,  atin  tfat 
first  stage. 

Third  Stagt, 

It  has  learned  that  both  manifbldne»  and  ■ 
unity  belong  to  the  Thing,  but  attempts  to 
explain  away  the  contradiction:  I.  By  keep- 
ing the  Thing  aa  one  for  Itself,  and  Hie  Uiol- 
fold  In  its  relation  to  others.  But  as  tbe 
Thing  cannot  be  One  without  detenmat- 
tlon,  it  is  obliged  to  explain  it  mtm  ex|ill- 
dtly.  U.  That  the  One  Is  determined  h 
against  other  things,  and  hence  Uiere  ad- 
heres to  it  some  multiplicity  of  necetdtj 
becatise  thla  relation  of  tbe  One  to  the  cKb- 
ers  is  essential. 

Here  It  discover  the  dlleninia  it  UlDi  fbr 
It  has  pushed  matters  so  fiw  in  order  to  awt 
tbe  Thing  from  contradiction,  that  it  bu 
brought  Itln  and  for  Itself  Into  absolute  con- 
tradiction. It  has  made  Its  essential  dune- 
ter  a  mere  relation  to  the  external  things, 
in  order  to  explain  the  uecesalty  of  the  ms- 
nifbld  properties. 

The  whole  content  of  this  ctuptermaybe 
treated  concisely  thus:* 

It  la  the  passage  item  the  conditioned 
Universal  to  the  imcondltloned  UtdvmtL 
from  a  Mediated  throu)^  another  to  a  me- 
diated through  Itself.  But  Gelf-me^adoii  ii 
not  fully  reached  until  the  close  of  the  oeil 
chapter  [the  Vhderttandiag),  Here  H  fteti 
out  of  Perception  when  It  sees  that  Pun 
Mediation  is  the  truth  of  aU  before  it.  Tbil 
self-medlatlim  is  the  truth  of  Pure  Ueds- 
tlon  is  very  easy  to  see  as  a  doctrine  bf  it- 
self, but  to  see  how  the  categories  of  tbe 
Understanding  arise  and  vanish  on  the  n;' 
which  conBciousnese  travels  to  that  result- 
this  Is  a  labor  to  which  the  whole  twelve  oT 
Hercules  were  a  mere  child's  play.  The 
reader  shall  see  this  In  the  next  chapter, 
however,  and  we  will  merely  prepsie  it* 
way  here  here  by  giving  the  "ooudse  treat- 
ment" annouttoed  above,  without  more  ado. 
A. 

Things  are  poidted  as  existent.  Theraie 
determined,  each  definite  and  dlsHoct  1^ 
the  others.    Bach  has  manifold  properties. 


I.  But  there  can  be  no  such  thing  Ktr<ai 
eontradlctjon.  Our  finite  minds  may  be  i»- 
Tolved  in  contradictions  by  reason  of  their 
Umlte,  but  the  Actual  is  always  eelfidct)- 
tioal. 

*  See  p.  5!  present  volnme  of  this  JohtmI 
br  a  treatment  of  thla  proUen. 
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H.  HeoM  we  muet  endeftvftr  to  explain 
how  the  muilfold  properties  coiialHt  with 
the  nnity  of  the  Thing. 

m.  They  evidently  arise  thronjfh  oompll- 
cadon  of  each  thing  with  the  others.*  (Of 
(raurse  It  has  a  right  to  assnme  just  as  many 
"others"  as  it  pleases;  they  do  not  cost 
anytlilng.) . 

IV.  But,  in  order  that  thU  may  explain 
anything,  (a)  each  must  be  Bomethtug  In  It- 
self, and  {b)  yet  in  relation  to  othera  which 
are  diObrent. 

This  oontains  the  very  contradiction  that 
wu  to  be  avoided. 

C. 

I.  A,  B,  0,  D,  etc.,  stand  for  things,  each 
in  itself  something  unique,  entirely  different 
from  the  others. 

*  Note  how  leflecUon  •Iwajs  piuhes  a  con- 
tradfctlon  back  into  some  othet  tphsre,  and 
leaTeglttheieai  if  It  were  solved.  Theostricli 
hu  a  slioUar  trlok  of  pntttns  Its  he»d  in  the 
— J  _,.._  ,.  _,.L,_._  ---,^oniit8puwneri. 


■and  when  It  wishes  to  bide  & 
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n.  A  Is  different  from  B,  C  and  D,  and 
each  ofthe  latter  from  each  of  the  othera. 

m.  Thus  A  Is  different  from  B,  but  it 
must  have  a  different  diSbrence  fh>m  C,  and 
so  also  fh>m  D.  But  thus  Its  own  determ- 
inatlouisdetermined,  anditfkllsln  thesame 
category  with  each  as  regards  the  others;  It 
is  thus  like  to  and  different  from  each  one, 
and  the  respect  In  which  it  is  like  Is  different 
from  lie  respect  wherein  it  differs  from 
each.  Therefore  difference  falls  «1thin  It, 
and  it  is  selPipposed. 
D. 

To  trace  this  to  self-determination.  It  re- 
quires only  to  hold  the  result  aa  strict  and 
absolute.  That  which  Is  purely  and  abso- 
lutely self-opposed  Is  self-determhied. 

It  must  be  left  to  our  next  chapter,  how- 
ever, to  show  In  detail  what  arUffces  the 
Understaudlug  will  Invent  to  conceal  from 
Itself  the  full  slgniflcance  of  the  portion  Just 
gained. 


WmCKELMANN'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TORSO 

OP  THE  HERCUT^ES  OP  BELVEDERE  IN  ROME. 

Tnulsted  bj  Tooa.  Dxrmo*. 


I  lead  you  to  the  very  &mons,  and  never 
sufBcIently  extoUed  torso  of  a  Hercules,  to 
a  work  which  is  the  most  perfect  In  lis  kind, 
and  Is  to  be  numbered  among  the  highest 
products  of  ait  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  But  how  shall  I  describe  It  to  you,  see- 
ing that  it  b  bereft  of  the  most  comely  and 
important  parts  which  naturally  belong  to 
it?  Like  the  bare  tmnk  of  a  grand  old 
oak  whidi  has  been  felled  and  shorn  of  Its 
branches  and  boughs,  the  statue  of  the  hero 
sits,  mangled  and  mutilated— head,  legs, 
arms,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  gone. 

The  first  glance  will,  perhaps,  discover  to 
you  nothing  more  than  a  misshapen  stone ; 
bat  If  you  are  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
mysteries  of  art,  you  will  behold  one  of  Its 
miracles.  If  you  contemplate  this  with  a 
quiet  eye.  Then  will  Hercules  appear  to 
you  as  In  the  midst  of  ftll  his  labors,  and  the 


hero  and  the  god  will  at  once  become  visible 
In  this  stone. 

At  the  point  where  the  poets  leave  off,  the 
artist  has  begun.  The  former  are  silent  aa 
soon  aa  tlie  hero  Is  admitted  among  the 
gods,  and  has  wedded  the  goddess  of  ever- 
lasting youth;  the  latter  shows  him  to  us 
In  deified  form,  and,  as  It  were,  with  an 
immortal  body,  which,  nevertheless,  has 
retailed  strength  and  elasticity  equal  to 
those  great  labors  which  he  has  accon>- 
pllshed. 

I  see  In  the  powerful  outlines  of  this  body 
the  unconquered  might  of  the  vanquisher 
of  the  puissant  giants  who  rose  against  the 
gods,  and  were  overthrown  by  him  on  the 
Phlegrtean  plains;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  soft  traita  of  these  outlines,  which  ren- 
der the  build  of  the  body  light  and  eopple, 
represent  to  me  Ite  rapid  movements  In  th« 
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oombat  with  Adielon*,  vbo,  vttli  all  his 
manifold  changes  of  shape,  ouuld  not  escape 
from  his  hands.  Id  each  portion  of  ^  lie  bodjr 
Is  manifested,  as  In  a  [dcture,  the  whole  hero 
engifted  Id  a  parlieiilar  deed;  and  we  ««« 
here,  as  In  a  oorreot  pisji  repreeenltng  a 
nUionallf  constructed  palace,  the  purpose 
which  each  suhserved,  and  the  deed  which 
It  was  luteuded  to  symboUzQ.  1  cannot  look 
at  the  small  portlitn  of  the  left  shoulder 
which  Is  stfll  visible,  withoutcalUngtomind 
that  upon  Its  outstretched  slren^th,  as  upon 
two  mountains,  the  whole  burden  ofthedF- 
oles  of  the  heavens  has  rested.  With  what 
grandeur  the  breast  expands,  and  bow  fi^o- 
rious  is  the  heaving  curve  of  Its  arch !  Such 
a  breast  most  that  have  been  against  which 
the  giant  AntRi  IS  and  the  three-bodied  Gerj^ 
on  were  crushed.  No  breast  of  a  thrice  or 
four  times  crowned  Olynijilaa  victor,  no 
breast  of  a  Spartan  warrior  lioni  of  heroes, 
can  have  showed  so  glorious,  so  sublime. 

Ask  those  who  know  all  tbat  is  most  beaU' 
tUUl  in  the  nature  of  mortals,  whether  they 
have  seen  s  side  to  be  compared  with  the 
side  of  this  torso.  The  action  snd  reactioa 
of  its  muscles  are  equated  wilh  a  skilfhl 
measure  of  alternating  movement  snd  swift 
strength,  and  the  body,  on  account  of  tliem, 
had  to  be  made  massive  and  suitable  for 
everythiug  whloh  he  wished  U>  accomplish. 
As  In  a  swelling  movement  of  the  sea  tiie 
previously  smooth  surface  sprouts  with  a 
vague  unrest  into  rlppUng  waves,  whereof 
one  swallows  anotlier  and  again  throws  It 
out  and  rolls  It  forward,  so,  with  the  same 
soft  swell  and  ripple,  does  the  one  muscle 
pass  Into  the  other,  and  a  third,  which  rises 
between  them  and  seems  to  strengthen  (heir 
movement,  loses  Itself  in  the  firat,  and  our 
gaze  is,  as  it  were,  swallowed  up  at  the  same 
time. 

I  would  fain  stop  here,  to  give  space  for 
our  contemplations,  to  impress  upon  the 
ImnglnatlaD  an  ever«ndtiring  Image  of  this 
aide;  but  the  lofly  beauties  are  here  In 
indivisible  union.  Wliat  a  conception  we 
gather  from  those  thighs,  whose  solidity 
dearly  shows  that  the  hero  has  never 
flinched,  and  never  been  forced  to  bend  I 
At  this  moment  my  spirit  traverses  tbe  re> 
motest  regions  of  tbe  earth  through  which 
Hercules  passed,  and  I  am  borne  to  the 
boondariesof  his  tolls,  and  even  to  the  mon- 
uments and  pillars  where  his  foot  rested, 
bythesightorthosethlgbs,  of  inexhaustible 
■trength  and  godrJIka  length,  which  have 


home  tbo  horo  OT«r  a  hundred  lands,  era 
to  Immortality.  I  was  b^inning  to  reflect 
on  these  distant  futures,  when  ny  qutt 
was  moalled  by  a  glance  at  hla  back.  1  was 
dutrmed  when  I  looked  at  this  body  fron 
behind,  as  a  person  who,  after  admiring  ibe 
gorgeous  portal  of  a  tmiqde.  Is  condocted  ts 
0)e  top  of  It,  where  the  vaulted  rool^  wtdck 
he  cannot  see  over,  throws  him  anew  ioto 
amazement.  I  see  here  the  prlndpal  edifles 
of  the  bones  of  this  body,  tbe  origin  of  tbe 
musdes,  and  tbe  basis  of  thdr  arrangeawot 
and  motion;  and  all  this  looks  like  s  land- 
scape descried  from  the  eommits  of  moon- 
tains,  a  landscape  over  which  Natnre  bsi 
poured  out  the  manifold  wealth  of  her  bean- 
ties.  As  lis  airial  heights  with  gealk  skips 
lose  themselves  In  hollow  valleys,  whidi 
narrow  here  and  widen  there;  so,  manllbld, 
splendid,  and  beautlfU,  rise  tbe  swellliig 
hilts  of  mnsde,  round  whidi  wli.d,  like  the 
stream  of  the  Meander,  depths  almost  ta^ 
perceptible,  manUbst  rather  to  touch  than 
tosl^t. 

If  it  appear  inconceivable  how  power  of 
thought  can  besbowu  In  another  part  of  the 
body  besides  the  head,  then  learo  here  how 
tbe  hand  of  a  creative  master  Is  capable  of 
Informing  matter  with  spirit  It  seems  U 
me  as  if  the  back,  which  appears  bent  is 
lofty  contemplations,  formed  a  head  vfaldi 
is  busy  with  glad  remembrances  of  his 
amndng  deeds;  and  while  such  a  head,  fDU 
of  uu^Bsty  and  wisdom,  rises  before  mj 
eyes,  the  other  missing  limbs  begin  to  lake 
form  In  my  thought;  an  efflux  from  what 
Is  before  me  gathers,  and  produces,  as  It 
were,  a  sudden  restondon. 

The  might  of  the  shoulder  inOcates  to 
me  how  strong  the  arms  must  have  been 
that  stranf^ed  the  lion  upon  Uonnt  Glthn- 
roD,  and  my  eye  tries  to  give  shape  to 
those  which  bound  and  carried  otTCertienis. 
His  thighs  and  the  remaining  knee  give 
me  an  Idea  of  the  legs,  which  were  never 
weary,  and  which  pursued  and  caogfat  the 
brazen-footed  stag.  By  a  mysterious  sit, 
the  ^rit  Is  home  through  sll  the  deeds  of 
his  strength  to  the  perfection  of  bis  soul; 
and  In  thk  torao  Is  a  monument  thereto, 
such  as  no  one  of  the  poets,  who  edebnle 
only  the  strength  of  his  arms,  has  erected; 
the  artist  has  surpassed  them  all.  HI) 
Image  of  the  hero  leaves  no  room  tat  s 
thought  of  violence  or  Uoentloua  lore;  in 
tbe  repose  and  qnlet  of  the  body  Is  msid- 
t^ted  tbe  great  oolleoted  spirit,  tbe  man 


Tke  UeaL  1S9 

who,  from  lore  of  Justice,  tau  exposed  blni-  awar  from  the  original  sonm  of  Hkeneu  to 

•eir  to  tlie  greatett  periU,  who  has  given  the  Ihther  oT  the  gods.    Kelther  the  loved 

seouritf  to  eoimtriea,  and  rest  to  their  hi-  Hjllus  nor  the  teoder  lole  ever  sair  Uercu- 

babltaots.  lee  so  perfect.    Tbiu  he  Ujln  the  Hrmaof 

Thli  exqnUte  and  noble  form  of  a  nature  Bebe,  of  everlaatlng  jouth,  and  Inhaled  an 

thna  perfeotb,  aa  It  were,  wrapped  roand  In  undyiDft  hifluence.    His  bodj  la  nourished 

immortality,  and  the  fonn  |g  but  ae  a  vesael  hy  no  mortal  food  or  coarse  particles;  he 

to  oontaln  it;  a  loflJer  spirit  seems  to  have  Uves  on  the  food  of  the  gods,  and  he  eeema 

taken  Uie  place  of  the  moria)  parts,  and  to  only  to  taste,  not  to  eat,  and  altogether 

have  expanded  in  their  stead.    Itlsnolon-  without  being  fllled. 
ger  a  body  wbhA  has  sUU  to  flght  with 

monster*  and  destroyers  of  peace.  It  Is  that         Ei  W  «"•  «»1  'fup^  *n  v/uMpf  taraOtln, 
which  has  been  purified  upon  Mount  <Eta  Kal  «<via  nrir'  <pdM.* 

from  the  droee  of  humanity,  now  amelted 


THE  IDEAL. 

By  A.  aB. 

Weni7  stepfl  shall  press  In  vain 
Forward  stiU,  its  height  to  galu— 
But  one  summit  to  attain; 

AU  around,  the  summits  thin, 
Daric  or  sunny,  close  tbee  In; 
All,  at  once  thy  fket  must  win. 

Bands  that  seek  it  here,  or  then, 
Loritig  labor  may  forbear; 
It  eluJeth  everywhere. 

What  thou  lovest,  must  thou  hold; 
When  the  new  beoomes  th«  old. 
Than  thy  handi  shall  all  enfold. 

Byes  that  lotdi  stndght  on  are  blind, 
Missing  what  they  strain  to  find,— 
Bweing  not  what  Ues  behind. 

For  a  perfect  drcle,  lies 
The  horizon  for  thine  eyes, 
Till  within  lt«etf  it  dies. 


Through  and  round  the  changing  a! 
Where  its  shlidng  footsteps  go. 
Learn  its  changeless  self  to  know. 

All  that  has  be«n  and  may  be, 
One,  It  waltM  and  oomag  for  tbee 
In  the  itlll  Kteml^. 


•HsML  WMks  *  Daf*,  Ml  i«. 
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What  ia  MuaU  by  "Dtttrmintd." 


WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  "DETERMINED." 


n&fbrniM  isni*  oalled"  Non- 


regarding  some  tit  Ihe  Important  teohnjcsl  eipniMioiii  employed.— 


Tal,  udetenuinate.  BTerydngulviBinDDt 
senm  perfectly  determinate,  rince  there  Is 
o  pair  of  contradictory  characters  of  «bldi 
it  does  Dot  poesBie  ooe.  Yet  if  the  eitcD- 
elon  of  tiie  term  be  limited,  not  hj  additicu 
o  it«  oomprehenrion,  but  by  a  rtfitetiat  apM 
he  term  itaelf —  natneiy,  that  it  shall  deooU 
—it  U  called  an  indetemlnate  tdngn- 


8«:— Your  remarlKS  upon  my  inquiries 
ooncemlng  Being  and  Nothing  are  very 
kind  and  courteous.  Considered  ae  replies, 
they  are  less  BaHabctory  than  they  might 
have  been  had  I  mcoeedod  better  In  making 
my  difflcultieB  understood. 

I  suspect  that  there  must  be  some  mlsun- 
dervtandlng  between  ua  of  the  meaning  of  lar.  In  this  sense,  "  some  one  hone"  I 
the  TBriouB  terms  cognate  with  "detenu-  Indeterminate  IndiTldual,  while  "Dexier"it 
lued."  Perhaps,  therefore,  1  ahall  do  well  a  determinate  individual.  In  a  someKbU 
to  state  more  flilly  than  I  did  before,  the  slmliar  way,  eveiy  universal  conoeptioa  of 
manner  In  which  I  understand  Hegel  (In  Being  ia  quite  IndetermiDate  tn  the  sense  of 
common  with  ail  other  logicians)  to  use  not  dgnifying  any  particular  cliaracter. 
them.  Posdbly,  the  original  signiflcatioD  Yet,if  the  reflection  Is  explicitly  made  (jc 
ot  batimmi  was  "settled  by  vote";  or  it  *e(ri)  that  every  thing  to  which  It  appBeslut 
may  have  been  "pitched  to  alley."  Thus  Its  particular  characters.  It  is  called  by  He- 
its  origin  was  quite  dlfTerent  from  that  of  gel,  determinate  beuig.  Hegel  teaches  tliU 
"determined";  yet  I  believe  that  as  phi-  the  whole  scries  of  categories  or  unlTen*! 
loeophlcal  terms  their  equivalence  ia  exact,  conceptions  can  be  evolved  from  one— that  ii, 


In  general,  they  mean  "fixed  to  be  (A«  {or 
Uiu),  In  contradistinction  U>  being  this,  that, 
or  Uie  other  {or  in  some  way  or  other).* — 
When  it  is  a  concept  or  t«nn,  such  as  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  concrete  noun  or  adjective 
which  Is  said  to  be  more  determinate  than 


from  Seyn — by  a  certain  process,  tl 
of  which  is  to  make  actually  thou^t  Ihit 
which  was  virtually  latent  In  the  thooght. 
So  that  this  reflection  which  oonstitutef  J)t- 
teyn  lies  Impiidtiy  even  In  Seyn,  and  it  Is  bj 
e^licUly  evolving  it  fVom  Seyn  that  Daujt 


another,  the  sense  sometimes  is  that  the     is  evolved  ftom  5«yn.    (Hegel's  WeAe.Bd. 


logical  extension  of  the  former  concept 
term  Is  a  put  and  only  a  part  of  that  of  the 
latter;  but  more  usiully  the  sense  Is,  that 
the  logical  comprehendon  of  the  latter  Is  a 
part  and  only  a  part  of  that  of  the  former. 

In  my  fbrmer  letter  (page  60,  coltmm  1)  [ 
sufQcienUy  expressed  my  own  understaod- 


3,  8. 107.)  The  term  "  What  Is"  his  rder- 
ence  to  pure  Seyn  only;  the  term  "Whatii 
somehow"  has  reference  to  Da^eyn. 

This  is  my  understanding  of  the  term  'Sle- 
terminate."  It  must  diSier  fh>m  yours,  a 
you  would  not  say  that  animallty,  m  jciural, 
~ :  determined  In  respect  to  humanity ; 


togof"d.lemlnrf"uiipplledto.«,nc«pt  ^^J" "S,^", "" .^S  ^^t 
or  term  such  as  Is  expressed  by  an  abstract  """"  "  '""''™  ""  "  """"■  "■  '^ 
noun.  Delm-minate  is  also  used  either  In  ex- 
press application  or  with  implidt  reference 
to  a  second  intention  or  term  of  second  de- 
nomination. In  such  an  acceptation,  we 
may  speak  either  of  a  singular  as  indeterm- 
inate, or  of  a  conception  of  Being,  in  gene- 

■  Wbenln  Is  the  fotoe  of  this  "  in  eontradit- 
tfndCan  U^  whioh  onr  oorreipondent  emplovi 
here?  JMcrnUnation— a«  we  undeittand  the 
Hagelian  lua  of  the  term— imphes  all  differ- 
enoe,  propettj,  mark,  quality,  attribute,  oi,  in 
short,  any  dlntnotion  whatever  that  is  tboueht 
•■  belonging  to  ■  snhfect  This  wonld  Inclade  "whltei 
its  >^lnz  this,  tha^  or  the  other."  Thus 'high-  "white 
nets  of  ^tch"  and    londness  of  lonnd,  in  gen-      .   


maidty,  in  general,  undetermined  with  re- 
spect to  each  other  they  woald  be  Identical, 
I  take  the  example  of  "  highness  of  ptcb 
In  general"  and  "  loudness  of  sound  Id  gni- 
erai,"  and  I  conclude  again  that  we  uc 
t^dngthe  word  "determine"  In  dUfeient 
senses.  Hay  I  ask  you  to  repenise  my  4ib 
question?  (p.  TO.) 

You  have  q)parenUy  undeistood  me  k 
applying  the  term  "abstract"  to  u>y  conc^ 
Hie  result  of  distraction.  Bat,  as  I  lotlmated 
(p.  hi),  I  adopt  Oiat  accept^n  in  vUch 

whiteness"  la  said  to  be  abstract  ssd 
concrete.    For  this   nse  of  the 


Intuition  t».  Conttmplaiion. 


mar,  326,  S;  Sootus,  Suptr  Pmdieamenta, 
gu.  S;  Dunincliis  k  Swicto  Porditao,  In  Setf 
tmt.,  M.  1,  dial.  Si,  qu.  I;  Ockham,  iSumnui 
Logieta,  pan  1,  tap,  6;  Cbauvln,  Lexicon  Ra- 
tirmaU,  mb.  V.  Abatraeium;  MIU,  Logic,  Bk. 
1,  cap.  1,14''  Trendeleoburg,  EUmenta  Lo- 
gieaa  Ariat.,  0M  ed.,  p.  117,  note;  UtMrweg, 
Logik,  }  61  (where  Woltf,  aUo,  is  cited); 
Hoppe,  Logii,  H  256,  237.  This  miBappre* 
beasioa  affects  the  relevancy  of  most  of  youi 
lemarlu. 

I  thlnlc  th&t  I  have  not,  as  you  suppose, 
greatly  mlstiAeQ  ttie  sense  In  which  Hege- 
lians nse  the  term  Pure  Being.  At  least, 
my  deflnltlon  seems  to  be  In  acconl  with  the 
expianationB  of  almost  all,  Lf  not  all,  the  com- 
mentators and  expositors  of  Hegel.  I  would 
submit  respectAilly,  that  your  own  remarks 
upon  p.  117  of  Vol.  1,  of  this  Journal  con- 
tradict, almost  in  terms,  4faat  you  say  (Vol. 
n.,  p.  67)  in  reply  to  me.* 

Onoe  or  twice  you  nse  such  expressions 
as  "  We  do  not  profess  to  speak  for  Hegeli- 
ans," "Hegeliaos  may  undenttnd  this  as 
they  please,"  Ac.  Have  I  been  wrong,  then, 
in  suppodug  that  the  passage  to  which  my 

*  The  passage  here  referred  to  ii  In  Chapter 
m.  of  the  "InCrodnctlon  to  Phllosopby,"  where- 
in thete  Is  DO  referenos  whatever  to  the  Hwe- 
Uan  use  of  the  tertn.  It  Is  a  pn^hological  in- 
vestigation of  the  ■ignlOcanoe  of  the  Btst  predi- 
oate  which  1«  a  detenninate  somewhat,  and 
"Being"  Is  used  in  the  popular  sense  of  "aome- 
thliig^(i.  a,  a  beingi,  and  Its  origin  traced  to 
the  nnhntantttra-m  afci-ng  activity  of  the  Ego, 
wlilch  in  its  first  ezerdse  seliei  iteelf  as  Ute 
rundameatal  basis  of  all.  Just  as,  accordius  to 
Kant,  Time  and  Spaoe,  the  forms  of  the  mfnd, 
are  made  tlie  ImMs  of  what  the  mind  sees;  so, 
too,  Being  as  a  nniversal  predicate  is  the  pnre 
activity  ottJectiSed.  Bnt  the  making  U  tubitan- 
tioe,  at  the  rame  time,  determines  it.— Editok. 
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queries  related  was  a  professed  defence  of 
Hegelian  doctrine  f» 

I  am  sorry  to  leam  that  I  have  done  you 
Injustice  in  saying  that  you  profess  to  1m 
seif-contradlctory.  Yet Idonot seeinwltat 
sen.=e  you  object  to  the  ifiinark.  To  say  tliat 
a  man  is  self-contradictory  is,  of  course,  but 
a  way  of  saying  that  what  he  believes  Is  self- 
oontradictory.  You  believe  tliat  "  flnita 
things  contradict  themselvee" ;  that  is,  as  I 
uadereland  it,  that  oontmdlcUons  exist. 
Therefore,  what  you  believe  In,  apprars  to 
be  8elf-«ontTadlctory.  Nor  can  1  see  how  a 
person  "escapes  self-contradiction  by  not  at- 
tempting to  set  tip  non-«ontradlotion  as  the 
first  principle  of  things";  that  is,  by  not  pro- 
feeslug  to  be  otherwise  than  self-contradlo- 
tory-t 

I  do  not  see  that  you  notice  querj-  S.J 

*  Of  course,  onr  oorreapondeDt  woiuld  not 
consider  "a  defence  of  Hegel"  as  Identical  with 
a  ctiampionship  of  the  Hegelians.  It  Is  the  lat- 
ter, oulv,  that  we  obisot  to,  for  the  reaion  men- 
tioned in  the  article  on  Janet,  vis.,  that  the 
term  Is  used  so  vaguely  as  to  include  thoae  wlio 
diffier  essentially  from  Hegel.— EinccoB. 

t  We  hasten  to  annre  our  oorrespondent 
that  we  do  not  "believe  in  the  lelf-ooutradioto- 
ry."     We  are  sorry  we  were  so  nnhappy  in 


hut  1b  (as  we  ^eaoribed  it  on  p.  H,  2d  col.  of  this' 
volume)  "self-ldentiaal  (hroogh  self-distinc- 
tion." The  self-determining  la  what  we  lielieve 
In,  and  it  alone  exists,  while  the  fleetiiu  sliow 
wnoBs  really  reala  on  contradiction  u  {and 
this  la  not  Hegelian  merely,  bnt  older  than 
PiBtotamlngllngofBeinsandnon-Beini;-  One 
who  sets  up  tbe  nrlnciple  of  contradiction  Ig- 
norca  one  mde  of  uie  proaeis,  and  thus  involves 
himself  In  that  wliiob  ha  tries  to  avoid. — Bit. 
t  If  any  point  is  Involved  in  qnestion  8d  that 


INTOITIOrt  w.  CONTEMPLATION. 


Through  a  singular  chance,  the  present 
Dumber  of  Uie  Journal  contains  two  notes 
firom  two  contributors  on  the  proper  transla- 
tion of  the  German  word  Anaelututmg.  Mr. 
Kroeger  holds  that  the  word  An»chanung,  as 
used  by  FIchte  and  also  by  Kant,  denotes 
an  act  of  the  Ggo  wbldi  the  English  word 
Jnfuifton  does  not  at  all  express,  bnt  for 
which  the  Sng-llah  word  "contemplation"  is 
on  exact  equivalent.  Mr.  Pierce  suggests 
that  no  person  whose  native  tongue  Is  Eng- 


lish will  translate  Anaehauung  by  another 
word  than  Aihtfion.  Whethertherelsa&ll- 
ure  to  understand  En^ish  on  the  one  hand 
or  German  on  the  other,  tbe  Editor  does  not 
care  to  Inquire.  It  Is  certain  that  while  In- 
tuition has  been  adopted  generally  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  word  under  consideration 
both  by  English  and  French  translators,  yet 
it  was  a  wide  departure  trvia  the  ordinary 
English  use  of  the  term.  Beddes  this,  vra 
have  no  English  verb  tnfirif «  (at  least  in  tlM 
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Dtetionaries),  and  the  reader  irill  flnd  tbal 
the  verb  uoed  by  Helklejohn  (in  tbe  tnmS' 
laUon  of  Kent's  Kritik)  for  It  Is  eontemplaU, 
and  the  same  renderinff  Is  Biyen  by  Smith  In 
bla  excellent  tnmaUtlon  of  Tlchte's  Popular 
Works  (liondon.  IMG). 

Pertiapg  the  fbllowin)^  passage  from  Ft(d)- 
te  blmcelf  (S&mmlllche  Werke,  vol.  1.  p.  343) 
wQl  enable  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself 
tfala  question:  "Such  an  act  Is  called  eonton- 


flaiio»{(iirmbatttm—Anaeliauiats].  TbeZgo 
oontemplKtee  (Intuileit)  a  non^go.  In  tlit 
oontemplatlan  (intuition)  the  Ego  pwlti  U- 
Klf  as  absolntely  independent  of  the  bos> 
Ek^  —  oontemplates  (inddtes)  It  httautt  il 
doM  to — withont  outward  force.  It  poAi 
by  Ita  own  activity,  and  iritli  the  conHiMM- 
npH  of  ill  activity,  eachof  tliecbaraderlMia 
of  the  aon^go  (ew  Mtrimal  nock  dim  ■» 

d»K). 


BOOK    NOTICE. 


TABi,KTa:  By  A.  Bronson  Alcott.  Fub- 
Ushed  by  Boberts  Brotben.  Boston,  1868. 

This  book,  whtcb  has  been  looked  for  a 
long  time,  takes  Its  readers  somewhat  by 
BUrprlM.  Tbey  find  In  it  what  they  bad 
not  expected:  not  a  mere  collection  offraf;' 
mentary  paragraphs  and  sentenctis  mostly 
erobodylnK  audacious  paradoxes,  but  a  con- 
nected seHes  of  dellghtfol,  serene,  contem- 
plative, sunshiny  essays,  perfliraed  i»1th 
choice  quotattons  from  the  best  writers  and 
with  poetic  gems  ttom  Ills  own  muse.  This 
at  least  so  fkr  as  "Fart  I,  Fracdcal,"  goes. 
'•Part  II,  apeoulallve,"  howerer,  will 
doubtless  afford  material  to  Justify  In  some 
degree  the  Brst  expectation.  A  careful 
reading  will,  we  think,  remove  all  difficulty 
on  tills  score  also.  It  Is  next  to  Impos^le  for 
one  who  has  thought  tbe  "solvent  word"  of 
the  universe  to  think  or  write  otherwise  than 
■ystematlcally.  If  be  he  a  poet,  the  unity 
win  appear  as  a  kind  of  '■organic  unity" 
and  give  tn  his  producUous  an  art  form.  If  he 
be  a  philosopher,  he  will.  In  each  sentence, 
expressly  or  by  implication,  show  the  rela- 
tion of  his  theme  to  the  Whole.  For  it  is  the 
study  of  philosophy  that  continually  disci- 
plines the  mind  In  the  habit  of  viewing  a 
subject  comprehensively  and  exhaustively. 
ThU  trill  explain  bow  it  Is  that  a  book  with 
very  few  threads  of  relation  visible  supei- 


fldally,  may  become  the  deepest  and  nratt 
vital  unity.  And  such  has  been  our  eiperi- 
eiice  with  this  bMic  of  Mr.  Aloott's,  thit, 
starting  out  with  a  prejudice  agafaut  Iti 
method — and  this  prejudice  partly  cmtcd 
and  festered  by  Mr.  AlcaU'a  own  ocnito- 
slons— u's  have  come  to  think  It  one  of  the 
most  syitematio  and  exhaustive.  Wetbuad 
at  firat  a  few  obvious  suggestions  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Oeiutit,  and  following  these  out  «• 
were  astonished  to  find  a  certain  oouse- 
qnence  In  the  arrangement  of  the  topksof 
the  several  sections  that  could  not  powfUy 
have  originated  throngh  accident.  And  tMi 
in  tarn  gave  a  more  profond  meaning  to 
the  contetita  of  those  sections,  and  we  saw 
that  the  whole  chapter  had  a  inesnpporftioD 
In  the  chapter  on  Mind,  The  latter  chapter 
was  an  enigma  to  us  for  a  long  time.  But 
finally  we  discovered  in  It  a  link  to  the  sja. 
tern  of  Mr.  Alcott  which  we  had  aU  aioiqi 
supposed  to  be  entirely  missing  in  It,  and 
bad  criticised  it  as  thus  detbctlve. 

We  recommend  this  book  to  thoee  who 
wish  to  see  tlie  problem  of  the  "  lapse  "  anil 
the  "return"  treated  fiir  more  satbtadorOy 
thanbyPlotinus;  in  brief,  where  personality 
is  restored  to  ita  supremacy  as  the  flnt 
princ^le,  and  Fanttaeiam  replaced  by  The- 
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GROUNDS  OP  VALIDITY  OP  THE  LAWS  OP  LOGIC : 
FUETHKE  CONSEQUENCES  OP  POUa  INCAPACITIES. 


If,  as  I  mnlatalned  in  &□  article  in  the  last 
nnmber  of  tbln  Journal,  everr  judgment  re- 
sults troia  Inference,  to  doubt  every  infer- 
ence is  to  doubt  everjtbinf;.  It  has  often 
been  argued  that  absolute  sceptJdnn  is  aelf- 
contradlctory;  bat  this  Is  a  rolstalce :  and 
even  if  it  were  not  so,  It  would  be  no  argu- 
gument  against  the  absolute  sceptic,  inas- 
mncta  ae  be  does  not  admit  that  do  contra- 
dictory propositions  are  true.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  Impossible  to  move  such  a  man, 
for  his  scepticism  consists  in  considering  ev- 
ery argument  and  never  deciding  upon  Its 
validity;  hewould.therefore,  act  In  thlaway 
In  reference  to  the  arguments  brought 
against  him. 

But  then  there  are  no  such  beings  as  abso- 
lute sceptics.  Every  exercise  of  the  mind 
consists  in  inference,  and  so,  though  there 
are  Inanimate  objects  without  beliefs,  tliere 
are  no  intelligent  beings  in  that  condition. 

Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  person 
should  doubt  every  principle  of  Inference. 
He  may  not  have  studied  logic,  and  though 
a  logical  formula  may  sound  very  obviously 
true  to  him,  he  may  feel  a  little  uncertain 
whether  some  sublile  deception  may  not 
lurk  in  it.  Indeed,  I  certainly  shall  have, 
among  the  most  cultivated  and  respected  of 
my  renders,  those  who  deny  that  those  laws 
of  logic  willed  men  generally  admit  have 
universal  validity.  But  I  address  myself, 
alno,  to  those  wlio  liave  no  such  doubts,  for 
even  to  them  It  may  be  interesting  to  con- 
sider bow  it  Is  that  these  principles  come  to 
13 


t>e  true.  Finally,  iiavlng  put,  forth  In  former 
numbers  of  this  Joum^  some  rather  hereti- 
cal principles  of  philosophical  research,  one 
of  which  is  that  nothing  can  be  admitted  to 
be  absolutely  Inexplicable,  It  1>ehooves  me 
to  take  up  a  challenge  which  has  been  given 
me  to  show  bow  upon  my  prindptes  tlie  vHr 
Udity  of  the  laws  of  logic  con  be  other  than 
inexplicable. 

I  shall  be  arrested,  at  the  outset,  by  a 
sweeping  objection  to  my  whole  undertak- 
ing. It  will  be  said  tliat  my  deduction  of- 
logical  prtnijples,  1>elng  itself  an  argument, 
depends  for  Its  whole  virtue  upon  the  truth 
of  Ae  very  principles  In  question;  so  that 
whatever  my  proof  may  be,  it  must  take  for 
granted  the  very  things  to  be  proved.  But 
to  this  I  reply,  that  I  am  neUher addressing 
absolute  sceptics,  nor  men  in  any  state  of 
fictitious  doubt  whatever.  I  require  the 
reader  to  be  candid;  andif  he  becomes  con< 
vlnced  of  a  conduslon,  to  admit  It.  Tliere 
Is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man^  perceiving  the 
force  of  certain  special  argUBiente,  although 
he  does  not  yet  know  that  a  certain  general 
law  of  arguments  holds  good;  for  the  gen- 
eral rule  may  hold  good  in  some  cases  and 
not  in  otliera.  A  man  may  reason  well  witb- 
out  understanding  the  principles  of  reason- 
ing, Just  as  he  may  play  billiards  well  with- 
out understanding  analytical  mechanics.  If 
you,  the  reader,  actually  find  that  my  argu- 
ments have  a  convludng  force  with  you,  it 
Is  a  mere  pretence  to  call  tbem  illogical. 

That  if  one  sign  denotes  generally  ev- 
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erything  denoted  t]j  a  eecond,  and  this 
second  denotes  geueralty  eveiything  de- 
noted by  a  third,  then  the  flrst  dencites  gen- 
erally  everything  denoted  bj  the  third,  is 
not  doubted  b;  anybody  who  distinctly  ap- 
prebends  the  meaning  of  these  words.  The 
deduction  of  the  general  form  of  syllogism, 
therefore,  will  consist  only  of  anexplanatioa 
of  the  mippositio  communia,*  Now,  wliat  the 
formal  logician  meana  by  an  expression  of 
the  form,  "Every  M  Is  P,"  is  that  anything 
of  which  Af  Is  predlcable  Is  P;  thus,  if  S  is 
Af,  tiint  Sis  P.  The  premise  that  "Every 
M  is  P"  may,  therefore,  be  denied;  but  to 
admit  it,  unambiguously,  in  the  sense  in- 
tended, is  to  admit  that  the  inference  Is  good 
tliat  S  is  P  if  5  is  Af.  He,  therefore,  who 
does  not  deny  that  S  la  P— Af,  S,  P,  being 
any  terms  such  that  S  Is  Af  and  every  Af  is  P 
— denies  nothing  that  the  formal  lo^dan 
maintains  in  reference  to  this  matter;  and 
he  who  does  deny  this,  rimply  is  de- 
ceived by  an  ambiguity  of  language.  How 
we  come  to  make  any  Judgments  In  the 
sense  of  the  above  "Evei;  Af  Is  P,"  may  be 
nnderatood  ftom  the  theory  of  reality  put 
forth  in  the  article  In  the  last  numbn".  It 
was  there  shown  that  real  things  are  of  a 
cognitive  and  therefore  signlticntive  nature, 
so  that  the  real  Is  that  which  signifies  some- 

*  The  word  fuppiiilto  is  one  of  the  oseftal 
technical  terms  of  the  middle  agei  which  was 
condemtied  by  the  puiiita  of  the  renofuann 
aa  incorrect.  Ttieeaily  logioluu  made  a  dla- 
tinctioD  Iwtween  ttgnifieatio  and  tuppotitlo. 
■  SlgntfieaUo  la  defined  m  "ret  pet  vooem  secnii- 
dum  plseitum  tepreaentatio.  It  is  a  maie  af- 
ftir  calaxicograpbT,  and  depends  on  a  special 
□oaventlon  (weundum  ploeAum),  and  not  on  a 
general  principle.  Bv^otiHo  belongs,  not  di- 
lectlf  to  theix)x,1rot  tottae  vogc  as  havlne  tbli 
ot  that  aigTtificMio.  "Unde  sisnlficatio  prior  est 
suppoaitione  et  ditTeriint  in  boo,  quia  aieniflca- 
tio  eat  Tooia,  auppoeitio  veie  est  teimuii  Jam 
oompoaiti  ei  voce  et  aitpiiflcatione.''  Tba  vari- 
ouB  tuppoittlojta  which  mnf  belong  to  one 
word  with  one  sign^leaUo  are  the  diSbreot 
aenaes  in  which  the  word  may  be  taliea,  aooord- 


..^ n  the  eipreMiona  "table  of  logar^ 

ltbmB"aud  "wtitiDg-table"']  bat  the  word  man 
baa  one  aud  the  same  «ij/nMeatJo,  and  only  dif- 
farent  tv^poffttonei,  in  tbe  follawing  aentences: 
"A  man  la  an  aoimal,"  *'  a  butcher  la  a  man," 
"man  cooka  hia  food,"  "man  appeared  upon  the 
earth  at  anch  a  date,"  &e.  Some  later  writers 
liave  andeaTOied  to  make  "aee^tlo"  do  service 
for  "mppotmo";  but  it  aeema  to  me  better,  now 
tbat  BcientiBo  tennlaology  la  no  longer  forbid- 
den, to  revive  tufpotitiOTt.  I  should  add  tliat  aa 
the  priDoiplea  of  (ogle  and  langni^e  f6r  the  dif- 
ferent usee  of  the  different  parta  of  apeech  ara 
illffurent,  aujjpond'an  muat  be  reatrioted  to  tbe 
acceptation  of  a  >vb«tillM(ti«.  The  term  ctjmliiMo 
waa  need  for  ttie  acoeptation  of  an  adjective  oi 


thing  real.  Consequently,  to  predicate  aoy- 
thiog  of  anything  real  la  to  predicate  it  ot 
OM  of  which  that  subject  [the  real]  la  hialf 
predicated;  for  to  predicate  one  tbiof  of 
another  la  to  state  that  the  former  U  a  aga 
of  the  latter. 

Tbese  oon^deratiooa  show  the  reason  of 
the  validity  of  the  formula, 

S  is  Af  ,■  M  is  P.- 
.-.  S  Is  P. 

Tbey  hold  good  whatever  S  and  Pmsf  be, 
provided  tjiat  tbey  be  such  that  any  middit 
term  between  them  can  be  found.  That  P 
should  be  a  negative  term,  therefore,  or  that 
5  should  be  a  particular  term,  wovdd  not  in- 
teritere  at  all  with  the  validity  of  this  fonno- 
la.  Hence,  the  following  fonnuLe  sie  also 
valid: 

S  Is  Af ;  Af  Is  not  P.- 
.-.  S  is  not  P. 
Some  5  is  Jf  /  Af  is  P.- 
.-.  Some  5  Is  P. 
Some  S  Is  Af ;  Af  is  not  P; 
.-.  Some  5  la  not  P. 
Moreover,  as  all  that  class  of  inferem** 
which  depend  upon  tbe  Introduction  of  rela- 
tive terms  can  be  reduced  to  the  general 
form,  they  also  are  shown  to  be  valid.  Tbm, 
It  is  proved  to  be  correct  to  reason  thus: 

Every  relation  of  a  subject  to  its  prtdi-  . 

catB  is  a  relation  of  the  relative  "not  I 

X'd,  except  by  the  X  of  some,"  to  it:<  , 

correlate,  where  X  la  any  relative  I  | 

Every  relation  of  "man"  to  "aninwl"  if 
a  relation  of  a  aubject  to  its  prediatt. 
,■.  Every  relation  of  "man"  to  "animal"  ii 
a  relation  of  tbe  relative  "not  X'd. 
except  by  the  X  of  some,"  to  iis  cor. 
relate,   where  X  Is  any   relatJTt  I 

Every  relation  of  the  relative  "not  X'd, 
except  by  the  X  of  some,"  to  its  cw- 
relate,  where  X  Is  any  relative  I 
please.  Is  a  relation  of  the  relaiiie 
"  not  headed,  except  by  the  hfi  of 
some,"  to  its  correlate.  i 


ed,  except  by  the  bead  of  some,"  if 
ita  correlate.* 

At  the  same  Ume,  as  will  be  seen  fron 
this  example,  the  proof  of  liie  validity  Df 

•  "  If  any  one  will   by  ordinary  ayiloirBi 

Kove  that  becaoae  every  man  ia  an  animal 
erefore  every  head  of  a  man  Is  a  bead.ef  >a 
animal,  I  aball  be  ready  to Mt  him  anoibn 

Saeation."— i)eifor|r<n.-  On  tbe  S^Iogiam  >'& 
V.  and  on  the  I^o  of  Bcladona. 
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these  Inferences  dependa  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  the  truth  of  certain  general  Btate- 
menta  concerning  relatives.  These  formulas 
can  all  be  deduced  Irom  the  principle,  that 
in  a  system  of  signs  In  which  do  sign  Is  ta- 
ken In  two  different  senses,  two  gigng  which 
dlfi^r  only  in  their  manner  of  representhig 
their  object,  but  which  are  equivalent  in 
meaning,  can  always  be  substituted  for  one 
another.  Any  cose  of  the  falsification  of 
this  prindple  would  be  a  case  of  the  depend- 
ence of  tbe  mode  of  existence  of  the  thing 
represented  upon  the  mode  of  this  or  tliat 
representation  of  It,  which,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  article  In  the  laat  number,  is 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  reaJlt3-. 

The  next  formula  of  syllogism  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  following: 


The  meaning  of  "not"  or  "other  than" 
seems  to  have  greatly  perplexed  the  Oer- 
man  logidans,  and  It  may  be,  therefore,  that 
it  isosedin  diflerentsenses.  If  so,I  propose 
'to  defend  the  validity  of  the  above  formula 
only  when  other  than  Is  used  in  a  partlcutar 
sense.  By  saying  that  one  thing  or  class  is 
,  otber  than  a  second,  I  mean  that  any  third 
whatever  Is  Identical  with  the  class  which  Is 
composed  of  that  third  and  of  what«yer  is, 
at  once,  the  first  and  second.  For  example, 
if  I  say  that  rata  are  not  mice,  1  mean  that 
any  tiiird  class  as  dogs  is  Identical  with 
dogs  and  rats-whiob-are-mice;  tiiat  is  to 
say,  the  addition  of  rate-whlch-are-mlce,  to 
anything,  leaves  the  latt«r  Just  what  it  was 
before.  This  being  all  that  I  mean  by  S  Is 
other  than  P,  I  mean  absolutely  the  same 
thlngwbenlsay  that  jS  is  other  than  P,  that 
I  do  when  1  say  that  P  is  other  than  S;  and 
the  game  when  I  say  that  S  Is  other  than  M, 
that  I  do  when  I  say  that  M  is  other  than  jS. 
Hence  tbe  above  formula  la  only  another 
way  of  writing  the  following; 


But  we  have  already  seen  that  this  Is  vahd. 
A  very  similar  formula  to  the  above  U  the 
following:  ' 


By  saying  that  some  of  a  class  Is  of  any 
character,  I  mean  simply  that  no  statement 
which  Implies  that  none  of  that  class  is  of 
that  cliaracter  Is  b^e.   But  to  say  that  none 


of  tliat  class  Is  of  that  character,  is,  as  I  take 
the  word  "  not,"  to  say  that  nothing  of  that 
character  is  of  that  class.  Consequently,  to 
say  that  some  of  ^  la  B,  is,  as  I  understand 
words  and  In  the  only  sense  In  which  I  de- 
fend this  formula,  to  say  that  some  Bh  A. 
In  tills  way  the  formula  is  reduced  to  the 
following,  which  has  already  been  shown  to 
be  valid: 


The  only  demon  strati  ve  syllogisms  which 
are  not  included  among  the  above  fbrms  are 
the  Theopbrastean  moods,  which  are  all 
earily  reduced  by  means  of  simple  convert 

Let  us  now  consider  what  can  be  said 
against  all  thU,  and  let  us  take  up  the  objec- 
tions which  have  actually  been  made  (o  the 
syllogistic  formiihc,  beginning  with  those 
wliich  are  of  a  general  uature  and  then  ex- 
amiuing  those  sophisms  which  have  been 
pronounced  irresolvable  by  the  rules  of  or- 
dlnai7  logic. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  notion  that  ho  proof 
can  be  of  any  value,  because  it  resta  on  prem- 
ises which  themselves  equally  require  proof, 
wiilch  again  must  rest  on  other  premises, 
and  so  back  to  Infinity.  This  r«ally  does 
show  that  nothing  can  be  proved  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt;  that  no  argument 
eould  be  legitimately  used  against  an  abso- 
lute scepUo ;  and  that  Inference  is  only  a 
transition  from  one  cognition  to  another, 
and  not  the  creation  of  a  cognition.  But  tbe 
objection  Is  Intended  to  go  much  fhrther 
than  this,  and  to  show  (as  it  certainly  seems 
to  do)  that  Inference  not  only  cannot  pro- 
duce infdllibU  cognition,  but  that  it  caimot 
produce  cognition  at  all.  It  is  true,  that  since 
some  Judgment  precedes  every  judgment 
inferred,  either  the  first  premlsfes  were  not 
inferred,  or  there  have  been  no  first  prem- 
Ises.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because 
there  has  been  no  first  in  a  series,  therefore 
that  series  has  had  no  beginning  In  «me; 
for  the  series  may  be  contimunu,  and  may 
have  begun  graduaUy,  as  was  shovm  to  an 
article  in  No.  3  of  this  volume,  where  this 
difficulty  has  aheady  been  resolved. 

A  somewhat  similar  objection  has  been 
made  by  Locke  and  others,  to  the  effect  that 
the  ordinary  demonstrative  syllogism  is  a 
petitio  prirKipii,  inasmuch  as  thecouciurioa 
is  already  Implicitly  stated  In  the  m^or 
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premise.  Take,  for  example,  the  syllogism, 

All  men  are  mortal; 

Socrates  is  a  man: 
,■.  Socrates  Is  mortiil. 
This  attempt  to  prove  that  Socrates  la  raoiv 
tal  begs  the  question,  it  is  aaid,  since  If  the 
coDcIusion  Is  denied  by  any  one,  he  thereby 
denies  that  all  men  are  mortal.  Bui  what 
such  conside rations  really  prove  la  that  the 
sy^og^sm  is  demonstrative.  To  call  it  a 
petiMo  pnndpii  is  a  mere  confusion  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  strange  that  philosophers,  who 
are  so  suspicious  of  the  words  virtual  and 
potential,  should  have  allowed  this  "Impli- 
cit" to  pass  unohalleuged.  A  pttitio  prmcipU 
consists  in  reasoning  from  Che  unlcuown  to 
the  unknown.  Hence,  a  logician  who  Is 
simply  engaged  in  stating  what  general 
forms  of  argument  are  valid,  can,  at  most, 
have  nothing. more  to  do  with  the  cousid. 
erationof  this  fallacy  than  to  note  those 
cases  in  which  from  logical  principles  a 
premise  of  a  certain  form  cannot  be  better 
known  than  a  conclusion  of  the  correspond- 
ing form.  But  it  la  plainly  beyond  the  prov- 
ince of  the  logician,  who  has  only  proposed 
to  state  what  forms  of  facts  involve  what 
others,  to  Inquire  whether  man  can  have  a 
knowledgeof  universal  propositions  without 
a  knowledge  of  every  particular  contained 
under  them,  by  meuns  of  natural  insight, 
divine  revelation,  induction,  or  testimony. 
The  only  petitio  piincipii,  therefore,  which 
be  can  notice  is  the  assumption  of  the  con- 
clusion iteelf  in  the  premise;  and  this,  no 
doubt,  those  who  coll  the  syllogism  upeHUo 
prineipii  beUeve  la  done  in  that  formula. 
But  the  proposition  "Ail  men  are  mortal" 
does  not  in  itself  Involve  the  statement  that 
Socrates  Is  mortal,  but  only  that  "whatever 
has  man  truly  predicated  of  It  is  mortal." ' 
In  other  words,  the  conctasitm  Is  not  in- 
volved in  the  moaning  of  the  premise,  but 
only  ttie  validity  0/  the  lytloffiim.  So  that 
this  objection  merely  amounts  to  argning 
that  the  syllogism  Is  not  valid,  because  It  is 
demonstrstiye.* 

A  much  more  Interesting  objection  Is  that 
a  syllogism  is  a  purely  mechanical  process. 
It  proceeds  according  to  a  bare  rule  or  for- 
mula; and  a  machine  might  be  constructed 

•  Mr.  Mill  thinks  the  RjUoglsm  is  morelv  a 
tbrmula  for  recalling  forgotten  ticM.  Whecher 
be  means  to  deuv,  what  nil  lo^clans  einoe 
Kant  have  held,  tbat  the  syllogism  serves  to 
tender  confoaed  thoajiht*  distinct,  01  whether 
lie  does  not  know  that  (his  tl  the  usual  doctrine, 
does  not  appear. 


which  would  so  transpose  the  terms  of  pmo- 
Ises.  This  being  so  (and  it  is  so],  hav 
gued  that  this  cannot  he  thought;  Ihstihert 
is  no  life  in  it,-  Swift  has  ridiculed  the  syl- 
logism in  the  "Voyage  to  Lapula."  by  de- 
scribing a  machine  for  making  science: 

"  B  J  tbU  COD  trivanoe,  (he  most  iKDonuit  pMi- 
eon,  Bt  a  reasonable  charge,  and  with  littk 
bodily  labor,  migbi  write  books  in  pbilcst^, 
poetry,  politics,  laws,  mathematics,  and  tb«jli>. 
gy,  without  the  least  aesistancs  from  geniui  ot 

The  idea  involved  in  this  objection  seems  to 
be  that  It  requires  mind  to  apply  any  for- 
mula or  use  any  machine.  If,  then,  tUt 
mind  Is  Itself  only  another  formula,  it  re- 
quires another  mind  behind  it  to  set  it  into 
operation,  and  so  on  ad  injinitum.  This  ob- 
jection fidls  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
first  one  whicli  we  considered  tailed.  It  it 
as  though  a  man  should  address  a  laud  sur- 
veyor as  follows: — "You  do  not  make  a  trot 
representation  of  the  land;  you  only  meas- 
ure lengths  from  point  to  point —  that  is  to 
say,  lines.  If  you  observe  angles,  it  is  only 
to  BoU'e  triangles  and  obtain  the  length) 
of  their  rides.  And  when  you  come  to 
make  your  map,  you  use  a  pendt  wlilcli 
can  only  make  lines,  again.  So,  you  havt 
to  do  solely  with  lines.  But  tlie  laud  h  a 
surface;  and  no  number  of  lines,  however 
great,  will  make  any  surface,  however  snisU. 
You,  therefore,  fail  entirely  to  represent 
the  land."  The  surveyor,  I  think,  would 
reply,  "Sir,  you  have  proved  that  my  lines 
cauuot  make  up  the  land,  and  that,  theft- 
fore,  my  map  it  not  the  land.  I  never  pre- 
teuded  that  it  was.  But  tbat  does  not  pre- 
vent it  from  truly  representing  the  land,  is 
far  as  it  goes.  It  cannot,  indeed,  repre!>«nt 
every  blade  of  grass;  but  it  does  not  repre- 
sent that  there  is  not  a  blade  of  gnse  wbeic 
thero  is.  To  abstract  from  a  circumstance 
is  not  to  deny  It."  Suppose  the  objector 
were,  at  this  point,  to  say,  '*To  abstract 
from  a  drcnmstnnce  is  to  deny  it.  \f  her- 
ever  your  map  does  not  represent  a  bUde  of 
grass,  it  represents  there  is  no  blade  otgnsf. 
Let  us  take  things  on  their  own  valnatjon." 
Would  not  the  surveyor  reply;  "This  map 
is  my  description  of  the  country.  Its  own 
valuation  can  be  nothing  but  what  I  sir. 
and  all  the  world  understands,  that  I  mean 
by  it.  Is  it  very  unreasonable  tbat  1  should 
demand  to  he  taken  as  I  mean,  espn^iaUy 
when  I  succeed  in  making  myself  undcf- 
Btood?"    What  the  objector's  reply  to  ihfc 
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question  wonid  be,  1  leave  it  to  niiy  one  to 
8ity  who  thinks  his  position  nell  taken. 
Now  this  line  of  objection  ia  parallel  to  thnt 
which  is  made  af^iust  the  syilo^i'ni.  It  is 
shown  that  no  number  of  syllogisms  can 
constitute  tbe  sum  total  of  any  mental  no- 
tion,howeferrestricted.  This  may  be  freely 
granted,  and  yet  It  will  not  follow  that  the 
syllogism  does  not  truly  represent  the  men- 
tal action,  es  far  as  it  purports  to  represent  it 
St  all.  There  isrea* on  to  believe  titat  the  ao- 
tion  of  the  mind  is,  as  it  were,  a  continuous 
movement.  Now  the  doctrine  enihodied  in. 
syllogistic  formulie  (so  far  ns  it  applies  to 
the  mind  at  all)  is,  that  If  two  successive  po- 
sitions, occupied  by  the  mind  In  this  move- 
ment, be  taken,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
certain  relations,  it  Is  true  that  no  number 
of  successions  of  positions  can  niake  up  a 
continuous  mDvemeiit;  and  this,  I  suppose, 
Is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  a  syllogism 
is  a  dead  formula,  while  tbiukiiig  Is  a  lining 
procc;^s.  But  the  reply  Is  that  the  syllogism 
is  not  intonded  to  represent  the  mind,  as  to 
its  life  or  deadness,  but  only  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  its  different  judgments  concerning 
the  same  thing.  And  it  should  be  added 
that  the  relation  between  syllogism  and 
tliought  does  not  apriiig  froui  considerations 
of  formal  logic,  but  from  those  of  psycholo- 
gy. All  that  the  formal  logician  has  to  say 
is.  tiiat  If  facts  capable  of  expression  in  such 
and  such  forms  of  words  are  true,  another 
fact  who.se  expression  is  related  in  a  certain 
way  to  the  expression  of  tiiese  others  is  also 

Hegel  taught  tliat  ordinary  reasoning  is 
"one-sided."  A  part  of  what  he  meant  was 
that  by  such  inference  a  part  only  of  all  that 
is  true  of  an  object  can  be  learned,  owing  to 
the  generality  or  abstracteduess  of  tlie  predi- 
cates Inferred.  This  objection  is.  therefore, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  last;  for  the  point 
of  It  Is  that  no  number  of  syllogisms  would 
give  a  complete  knowledge  of  tiie  object. 
This,  however,  presents  a  dltticuitj-  which 
tlie  other  did  not;  namely,  that  if  nothing 
incognizable  exists,  and  all  knowledge  is  by 
mental  action,  by  mental  action  everj'thing 
is  cognizable.  So  that  if  by  syllogism  ev- 
erything is  not  cognizable,  syllogism  does 
not  exhaust  the  modes  of  menial  action. 
But  grant  the  validity  of  this  argument  aiid 
it  proves  too  much;  for  it  makes,  not  the 
syllogism  particularly,  but  ail  finite  know- 
ledge to  tie  worthless.  However  much  we 
know,  more  may  come  to  be  found  out. 
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Hence,  all  can  never  be  known.  This  seems 
to  contradict  the  fact  that  nothing  is  abso- 
lutely incognizable ;  and  It  would  really  do 
BO  (/  our  knowledge  were  something  abso- 
lutely limited.  For,  to  say  that  all  can 
never  be  known,  means  that  Information 
may  increase  bej'ond  any  assignable  point; 
that  is,  that  an  absohile  termination  of  all 
iocrctse  of  knowledge  is  absolutely  incog- 
nizable, and  therefore  does  not  exist.  In 
ot^er  words,  the  proposition  merely  means 
that  the  sum  of  all  that  will  be  known  up 
to  any  time,  however  advanced,  into  the  fu- 
ture, has  a  ratio  less  than  any  BBslgnable 
ratio  to  ail  that  may  be  known  at  a  time 
still  more  advanced.  This  does  not  contra- 
dict the  fact  that  everj'thing  is  cognizable; 
it  only  contradicts  a  proposition,  which  no 
one  can  maintain,  tliat  everything  will  be 
known  at  some  time  some  number  of  years 
Into  the  future.  It  may,  however,  very 
Justly  be  said  that  the  difficulty  still  remains, 
how  at  every  future  time,  however  late, 
there  can  be  something  yet  to  happen.  It 
is  no  longer  a  contradiction,  but  it  la  a  diffi- 
culty ;  that  is  to  say,  lengths  of  time  are 
shown  not  to  aObrd  an  adequate  conception 
of  futurity  in  general;  and  the  question 
arises,  in  what  other  way  we  are  to  conceive 
of  it.  I  might  indeed,  perhaps,  fairly  drop 
the  question  here,  and  say  that  tbe  difBculty 
had  become  so  entirely  removed  from  the 
syllogism  in  particular,  that  the  formal  logi- 
cian need  not  feel  himself  specially  called 
on  to  consider  it.  The  solution,  however. 
Is  very  simple.  It  is  that  we  conceive  of  the 
future,  as  a  whole,  by  cousideriug  tiiat  this 
triW,  like  any  other  general  term,  as  "In- 
habitant of  St.  Louis,"  may  be  token  flis- 
tribnUvely  or  coUeclively.  We  conceive  of 
the  infinite,  tiierefore,  not  directiy  or  on  the 
side  of  Its  iutluity.but  by  means  of  a  consid- 
eration couceniing  words  or  a  second  in- 
tention. 

Anotlier  objection  to  the  syllc^lam  Is  that 
its  "therefore"  Is  merely  subjective;  that, 
because  a  certain  conclusion  syllogistically 
follows  from  a  premise,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  fact  denoted  by  the  conclusion  re- 
ally depends  upon  tbe  fact  denoted  by  the 
premise,  so  that  the  syllogism  does  not  rep- 
resent things  as  they  really  are.  But  It  has 
been  fully  sltowii  lliat  If  tlie  facta  are  as  Uie 
premises  represent,  they  are  also  as  the 
conclusion  rppresents.  Xow  this  Is  a  pively 
objective  statement :  therefore,  there  is  a 
between  the  (Ucts  stated,  as 
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premises  and  those  stated  as  conclusion.  It 
la  true  that  there  Is  often  an  appearance  of 
reasoiilDg  deductively  fWim  effects  to  causes. 
Thus  we  may  reason  as  follows: — ''There  is 
smoke;  there  Is  never  smoke  without  flre: 
hence,  there  has  been  fire."  Yet  smoke  is 
Dot  the  cause  of  fire,  but  the  effect  of  it.  In- 
deed, it  is  evident,  that  In  many  cases  an 
event  is  a  demonstrative  sig^  of  a  certain 
previous  event  having  occurred.  Hence,  we 
can  reason  deductively  itova  relatively  future 
to  relatively  past,  wliereas  causation  really 
determines  events  in  ttje  direct  order  of  time. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  con  thus  reason  agniiist 
the  stream  of  time,  it  is  iDecause  there  really 
arc  such  facts  as  that  "If  there  is  smoke, 
tliere  has  been  flre,"  in  which  the  following 
event  Is  the  antecedent.  Indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider tlie  manner. in  which  such  a  proposi- 
tion became  known  to  iib,  we  shail  tiitd  that 
what  it  really  means  is  that  "If  we  fhid 
smoke,  we  ihall  find  eridence  on  the  whole 
that  there  has  been  lire" ;  and  tins,  if  reality 
consists  in  the  agreement  that  the  whole  com- 
munity would  eventually  come  to,  la  the  very 
same  thing  as  to  say  that  there  realty  has 
been  flre.  In  short,  tlie  whole  present  diffi- 
culty is  resolved  Instantly  by  this  theory  or 
reality,  because  it  makes  aU  reality  some- 
thing which  is  constituted  by  an  event  in- 
definitely future. 

Another  objection,  for  which  I  am  quite 
willing  to  allow  a  great  German  philosopher 
the  wbole  credit,  is  that  sometimes  the  con- 
clusion b  fklse,  although  both  the  premises 
and  the  syllogistic  form  are  correct.*  Of 
this  he  gives  the  following  examples.  From 
the  middle  term  ttwt  a  wall  has  been  pant- 
ed blue,  It  may  correctly  be  concluded  that 
it  Is  blue;  but  notwithstanding  this  syllo- 
gism it  may  be  green  if  it  has  also  r«ceiTed 
a  coat  of  yellow,  from  which  last  drcum- 
sCance  by  itself  it  would  fallow  that  it  is  yel- 
low. If  Qvm  the  middle  term  of  the  sensu- 
ous flkculty  it  be  concluded  that  man  la 
neither  good  nor  bad,  dnce  neither  can  be 
predicated  of  the  sensuous,  the  syllogism  is 
correct;  but  the  conclusion  is  false,  since  of 
man  in  the  concrete,  spiritunlity  is  equally 
true,  and  may  serve  as  middle  term  Id  an 
opposite  syllogism.  From  the  middle  term 
of  the  gravitation  of  the  planets,  satellites, 
and  comets,  towards  tlie  sun,  it  follows  cor- 

*  "Sozetgtsioh  Jener  SchluBiati  dadarcbals 
falsoh,  obglelch  fOr  lich  deascn  PrSmlsKen  and 
ebenso  deamn  ConsequcnE  gam  richtig  slnd." 
— HeKel'i  Werke,  vol.  v.,  p.  Vlt. 


rectly  that  these  bodies  fall  Into  the  sun; 
but  they  do  not  fidl  into  It,  because  ( ! )  tbty 
equally  gravitate  to  their  own  centres,  or. 
in  other  words  (It),  they  are  supported  by 
centrifugal  force.  Now,  does  Hegel  mean 
to  say  that  the^ e  syllogisms  satisfy  the  rates 
for  syllogism  given  by  those  who  defeud 
syllogism?  or  docs  he  mean  to  grant  that 
they  do  not  satisfy  tho»e  rules,  but  to  set  op 
some  rules  of  tils  own  for  syllogism  whidi 
shall  iufure  iEs  yielding  false  condu^ioiii 
&om  true  premises?  If  the  latter,  be  ignores 
the  real  issue,  which  Is  whether  the  syllo- 
gism as  deilued  by  the  rules  of  formal  logic 
is  correct,  and  not  whether  the  syllogism  t» 
represented  by  Hegel  is  correct.  But  if  ijr 
means  that  the  above  examples  satisfy  tlie 
usual  definition  of  a  true  syllogism,  be  is 
mistaken.    The  first,  stated  In  form,  is  u 

Whatever  has  t>een  pidnted  bine  Is  blue; 
This  wall  has  been  painted  blue: 
.-.  This  wall  U  blue. 

Now  "painted  blue"  may  mean  panted  wiib 
blue  paint,  or  pouted  so  as  to  be  blue.  If, 
in  the  example,  the  former  were  meant,  ihe 
major  preniise  wotdd  be  false.  As  he  bw 
stated  that  it  Is  true,  the  latter  meaning  ol 
'-painted  blue"  must  be  the  one  intended. 
Again,  "blue"  may  mean  Mue  at  some  time, 
or  blue  at  this  time.  If  the  latter  be  meant. 
the  major  premise  is  plainly  false;  there- 
fore, the  former  Is  meant.  But  the  emchi- 
don  is  said  to  contradict  the  statement  thit 
the  wall  is  yellow.  If  blue  were  here  t»k™ 
in  the  more  general  sense,  there  would  bp 
no  such  contradiction.  Hence,  he  tneani)  in 
the  conclusion  that  this  wall  is  now  blue; 
that  Is  to  say,  he  reasons  thus: 

Whatever  has  been  made  blue  has  been 

This  Iwa  tieen  made  blue: 
.-.  TbU  is  blue  now. 

Now  substitutingletters  for  the  subjects  and" 
predicates,  we  get  the  form, 

M  is  P; 
S  is  M: 

.'.  S  U  Q. 

This  is  not  a  ^'lloglsm  In  tlie  ordinary  »n.'' 
of  that  term,  or  in  any  sense  In  wliieh  aiir- 
hody  maintains  that  the  syllogism  is  valM. 
The  second  example  given  by  HejnI. 
when  written  out  in  full.  Is  as  follows: 


Srnsuftllty  is  neither  good  n( 
iimi  hat  (not  uj  sensnalilv: 
,  Man  is  neither  good  nor  6ad. 


■bad; 
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It  tucA,  la  neitlier  good 


WhCQ  letters  are  subatltuted  foreubject 
and  predicate  in  either  of  them  argumeotl, 
it  takes  the  form, 

M  la  P; 

S  is  A^.- 

.-.  SUP. 

This,  Bg^n,  b^am  but  a  very  Blight  resem- 
blance to  a  syllogigm. 

The  third  example,  when  stated  at  full 
length,  is  as  foilowa: 

Whatever  tends  towards  the  son,  on  M« 

m/ioU,  fulls  into  the  sun ; 
The  planets  tend  toward  the  aun: 
.-.  The  planets  faU  into  the  stin. 
This  Is  a  fallacy  simiiar  to  the  last. 

I  wonder  Uiat  diis  eminent  logidan  did 
not  add  to  his  list  of  examples  of  correct  sjl- 
logism  the  following: 

It  either  rains,  or  it  does  not  rain; 
It  does  not  rain: 
.-.  It  rains. 

This  is  ttiny  as  deserrin};  of  eerious  consid' 
eratlon  as  any  of  those  which  he  has  brought 
forward.  The  rainy  day  and  the  pleasant 
day  ate  both,  in  the  first  place,  day.  Second- 
ly, each  is  the  negation  of  a  day.  It  is  In- 
different which  be  regarded  as  the  po^tive. 
Tlie  pleasant  is  Other  to  the  r^ny,  and  the 
rainy  is  in  like  manner  Other  to  the  pleas- 
ant. Thus,  both  are  equally  Others.  Both 
ore  Others  of  each  other,  or  each  is  Other  for 
itself.  So  this  day  being  other  than  rainy, 
that  to  which  It  is  Other  is  itself.  But  it  is 
Other  than  itself.  Ucnoe,  it  la  itself  Rainy. 
Some  sophlama  have,  however,  been  ad- 
duced, mostly  by  the  Eleatics  and  Sophists, 
which  really  are  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
solve by  syllogistic  rules;  and  according  to 
some  modem  authors  this  Is  actually  Impos- 
aible.  These  sophlama  £all  into  three  clasa- 
es:  ii/,  those  which  relate  tocontlnuity;  Xif, 
those  which  relate  to  consequences  of  sup- 
posing things  to  be  other  than  they  are;  Sd, 
those  whldi  relate  to  propositions  which 
imply  their  own  falsity.  Of  the  first  class, 
the  moat  celebrated  are  Zeno's  arguments 
concerning  motion.  One  of  these  is,  that  If 
Achilles  overtakes  a  tortoise  in  any  finite 
time,  and  the  tortoise  has  the  i^tart  of  him 
by  a  distance  wldch  may  be  called  a,  Uien 


Achilles  has  to  pass  over  the  sum  of  dls- 
tancea  represented  by  the  polynomial 

up  to  infinity.  Every  term  of  this  polyno- 
mial is  finite,  and  it  has  an  Infinite  number 
of  terms;  consequently,  Achilles  must  in  a 
finite  time  pass  over  a  distance  equal  to  the 
sum  of  an  Infinite  number  of  finite  distances. 
Now  this  distance  must  be  Infinite,  because 
no  finite  distance,  however  amall,  can  be 
multiplied  by  an  Infinite  number  without 
giving  an  infinite  distance.-  So  that  even  if 
none  of  these  finite  distances  were  larger 
than  the  smallest,  (which  is  finite  since  all 
are  finite,)  the  sum  of  the  whole  would  be  in- 
finite. But  Achillea  cannot  pass  over  an  in- 
finitedistanceinaflnlte  time;  therefore,  he 
duinot  overtake  the  tortoise  in  auy  time, 
however  great. 

The  solution  of  this  fallacy  Is  as  follows: 
The  conclusion  is  dependent  on  the  fact  that 
Achiliea  cannot  overtake  the  tortoise  with- 
out pasdng  over  an  infinite  number  of  terms 
oflhat  series  of  finite  dlstancs.  That  is,  no 
case  of  his  overtaidng  the  tortoise  would  be 
a  caae  of  tiis  not  passing  over  a  non-finite 
number  of  terma;  that  la  (by  aimple  conver- 
sion], no  case  of  his  not  passing  over  a  non- 
finite  number  of  terma  would  be  a  case  of 
his  overtaking  the  tortoile.  But  If  he  does 
not  pass  over  a  non-finite  number  of  terms, 
be  either  passes  over  a  finite  number,  or  he 
passes  over  none;  and  conversely.  Conse- 
quently, nothing  more  has  been  aald  than 
that  every  case  of  his  passing  over  only  a 
finite  number  of  terms,  or  of  his  not  passing 
over  any.  Is  a  ease  of  his  not  overtaking  the 
tortoise.  Consequently,  nothing  more  can 
be  concluded  than  that  he  passes' over  a 
distance  greater  than  the  sum  of  any  finite 
number  of  the  above  aeries  of  terms.  But 
because  a  quantity  la  greater  than  any  quan- 
tity of  a  cert^n  series,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  greater  than  any  quantity. 

In  fact,  the  reasoning  In  tins  sophism  may 
be  exhibited  as  follows;— We  start  with  the 
series  of  numbers, 

io  +  i- 

l^  +  ia-fia 

h-  *<■  *"■ 
Thm,  the  Implied  argument  Is 

Any  number  of  thia  aeries  is  less  than  a; 
But  any  number  you  please  ia  less  than 

the  number  of  terms  of  tlils  series; 
Hence,  any  numtver  you  please  Is  less 
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This  involveB  an  obvious  coofusfon  between 
the  number  of  terms  and  the  value  of  the 
greatest  term. 

Another  argument  bj  Zeno  against  mo- 
tion, is  that  a  body  fills  a  apace  no  larger 
than  itself.  In  that  place  there  is  no  room 
for  motion.  Hence,  while  In  the  place  where 
it  Is,  it  does  not  move.  But  it  never  is  other 
than  in  the  place  where  It  la.  Hence,  It 
never  movea.  Putting  this  into  form,  it  will 
read: 

No  body  in  a  place  no  larger  than  Itself 

\a  moving; 
But  every  bodv  is  a  body  in  a  place  no 
larger  than  itself: 
.'.  No  iKidy  is  moviug. 

The  error  of  this  consists  hi  the  f^ct  that  the 
minor  premise  is  only  true  in  the  sense  ttiat 
during  a  time  sulHclently  shoit  the  space  oc- 
cupied by  a  body  is  as  little  larger  tlian  itself 
as  you  please.  All  that  can  be  inferred  fh>m 
this  ie,  that  diu-lng  no  time  a  body  will  move 
no  distance. 

All  the  arguments  of  Zeno  depend  on  sup- 
posing that  a  eontinuttm  has  ultimate  parts. 
But  a  continuum  is  predsely  that,  every  part 
of  which  has  parte,  in  the  same  sense. 
Hence,  he  makes  out  his  contradictions  only 
by  making  a  self-contradictory  supposition. 
In  ordinary  and  mathematical  language,  we 
allow  ourselves  to- speak  of  such  parts — 


—and  whenever  n 


e  led  into  o 


tradictioQ  thereby,  we  have  simply  to  ex- 
press ourBeives  more  accurately  to  resolve 
the  difficulty. 

Suppose  a  piece  of  glass  to  be  Liid  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  so  as  to  cover  half  of  It. 
Then,  every  part  of  the  paper  is  covered,  or 
not  coBCT^ ;  ioT  "not"  means  merely  out- 
side of,  er  other  ttian,  Bnt  is  the  line  under 
the  edge  of  the  glass  covered  or  not?  It  is 
no  more  on  one  side  of  the  edge  than  It  ia  on 
.the  ottier.  Therefore,  it  is  either  on  both 
«de3,  or  neither  side.  It  le  not  on  neither 
side ;  for  if  it  were  It  would  be  not  on  either 
side,  therefore  not  on  the  covered  side, 
therefore  not  covered,  therefore  on  the  un- 
'Covererl  side.  It  is  not  partly  on  one  side 
And  partly  on  the  other,  because  it  has  no 
-widtti.  Hence,  it  is  wholly  on  both  sides, 
-or  txith  covered  and  not  covered. 

The  solution  of  this  is,  that  we  have  siip- 
-posed  a  part  too  narrow  to  be  partly  uncov- 
ered and  partly  covered;  that  is  to  say,  a 
part  which  has  no  parts  in  a  continuous  sur- 
face, which  by  definition  has  no  such  parts. 
The  reasouhig,  therefore,  i^imply  serves  to 
reduce  this  supposition  to  an  absurdity. 


It  may  be  said  that  there  really  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  line.  If  a  shadow  tails  on  a  sur- 
face, there  really  is  a  division  between  Ihe 
light  and  the  darkness.  That  is  true.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  because  we  attach  a 
definite  meaning  to  the  part  of  a  surface  be- 
ing covered,  therefore  we  know  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  that  a  Une  is  covered. 
We  may  define  a  covered  line  as  one  which 
separates  two  surlhces  both  of  w^hich  are 
covered,  or  as  one  which  separates  two  sur- 
faces either  of  which  is  covered.  In  the 
former  case,  the  line  under  the  edge  is  un- 
covered; in  the  latter  case,  it  is  covered- 

In  the  sophisms  thus  far  considered,  tlie 
appearance  of  contradiction  depends  mostly 
upon  an  ambiguity ;  in  those  which  we  are 
now  to  oODsider,  two  true  proportions  re- 
ally do  in  form  conflict  with  one  another. 
We  are  apt  to  tUnk  that  f<wmal  logic  forbids 
this,  whereas  a  familiar  argument,  the  rtdm- 
Uo  ad  abturdum,  depends  on  shon-ing  that 
contrary  predicates  are  true  of  a  subject,  and 
that  therefore  that  tabjtct  doet  not  aitt. 
Alany  logicians,  it  is  true,  make  affirmative 
propositions  assert  the  existence  of  their 
subjects.*  The  objection  to  this  is  that  it 
cannot  be  extended  to  hypotheticals.  Tlie 
proposition 

If  A  then  B 
may  conveniently  be  regarded  as  equivalent 
to 

e  of 

But  this  cannot  be  done  If  the  latter  proposi- 
tion asserts  the  existence  of  its  subject:  that 
is,  asserts  that  A  really  happens.  If,  how- 
ever, a  categorical  affirmative  be  regarded 
as  asserting  the  existence  of  its  subject,  Ihe 
principle  of  the  reduclio  ad  abtardum  Is  that 
two  propositions  of  the  forms. 

If  A  were  true,  B  would  not  be  true. 

If  ^  were  true,  S  wonid  be  true, 
may  both  be  true  at  once;  and  that  if  they 
are  so,  ^  Is  not  true.  It  will  be  well,  per- 
haps, to  Illustrate  this  point.  No  man  of 
common  sense  would  deliberately  upset  lus 
inkstand  if  there  were  Ink  In  it;  that  U.  if 
any  ink  would  run  out.  Hence,  by  rimple 
conversion, 
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These  propofiltions  are  both  true,  and  the 
l&w  of  contradiction  is  not  violated  which 
asserts  only  that  nothing  has  contradictory 
predicates :  only.  It  follows  from  these  pro- 
positions that  the  man  will  not  deliberately 
overturn  his  inkstand. 

There  are  two  ways  In  which  deceptive 
sophisms  may  result  from  tills  circumstance. 
In  the  first  place,  contradictory  propositions 
are  never  hotli  true.  Now,  as  a  universal 
proposition  may  be  true  when  the  subject 
does  not  exist,  it  follows  that  the  contradic- 
tory of  a  universal — that  is,  a  particular — 
cannot  be  taken  In  such  a  sense  as  to  be  true 
when  tlie  subject  does  not  exist.  But  a  par- 
ticular simply  asserts  a  part  of  what  is  as- 
serted in  the  uolvenal  over  it;  therefore,  the 
universal  over  it  asserts  the  subject  to  exist. 
Consequently,  there  are  two  kinds  of  univer- 
sals,  those  which  do  not  assert  the  subject  to 
exist,  and  these  have  no  particular  proposi- 
tions under  them,  and  those  which  do  assert 
that  the  subject  exists,  and  these  strictly 
speaking  have  no  contradictories.  For  ex- 
ample, tliere  Is  no  use  of  such  a  form  of 
proposition  as  "Some  griffins  would  be 
dreadful  animals,"  as  particular  under  the 
useful  form  "  The  griffln  woidd  be  a  dread- 
fill  animal";  and  the  apparent  contradicto- 
ries "Allof  John  Smith's  family  areiii,"  and 
"Some  of  John  Smith's  family  are  not  111," 
ore  both  false  at  once  if  John  Smith  has  no 
fhmily.  Here,  though  an  Inference  from  a 
universal  to  the  particular  under  it  is  always 
valid,  yet  a  procedure  which  greatly  resem- 
bles this  would  be  sophistical  if  the  univer- 
sal were  one  of  those  propositions  which 
does  not  assert  the  existence  of  Its  subject. 
The  following  sophism  depends  upon  this; 
I  call  it  the  True  Oorg{as: 

Oorgiag.  What  say  you,  Socrates,  of 
blackf    Is  any  black,  white? 

Socrates.    Xo,  by  Zeus! 

Got.  Do  you  say,  then,  tliat  no  black  is 
white?    Soe.    None  at  all. 

Oor.  But  is  everything  either  black  or 
non-black?    Soe.     Ofcourse. 

Oor.  And  everything  either  white  or  non- 
white?    Soe.    Yes. 

Oor.  And  everything  either  rough  or 
smooth?    Soe.    Yes. 


Oor.  And  everj-thiiig  either  real  or  un- 
real?   Soe.    Oh,  bother!  yes. 

Oor.  Do  you  say,  then,  that  all  black  Is 
either  rough  black  or  smooth  black?  Soe. 
Yes. 

Oor.  And  that  all  white  is  either  real 
white  or  unreal  white?    Soe.    Yes. 

Oor.  And  yet  is  no  black,  white?  Soe. 
None  at  all. 

Oor.  Norno  white,  black?  Soe.  By  no 
means. 

Oor.  What?  Is  no  smooth  hlack,  white? 
Soe.    No;  you  cannot  prove  that.  Gorges. 

Oor,  Nor  no  rough  hlack,  white?  Soe. 
Neither. 

Oor.   Nor  no  real  white,  black?  Soe.  So. 

Oor.  Nor  no  unreal  white,  black?  Soe. 
No,  I  say.    No  white  at  all  Is  black. 

Oor.  What  if  hlack  is  smooth,  is  It  not 
white?    Soe.    Not  in  the  least. 

Oor.  And  if  the  last  is  false.  Is  tlie  first 
fklse?    Soe.    It  follows. 

Oor.  If,  then,  black  Is  white,  docs  it  fol- 
low, that  black  Is  not  smooth?  Soe- It  does. 

Oor.  Black-white  Is  not  smooth?  Soe. 
What  do  you  mean? 

Oor.  Can  any  dead  man  speak  ?  Soe. 
No,  Indeed. 

Oor.  And  ts  any  speaking  man  dead  ? 
Soe.    I  say,  no. 

Qor.  And  is  any  good  king  tyrannical? 
Soe.    No. 

Qor.  And  la  any  tyrannical  khig  good? 
5oc.    I  Just  said  no. 

Oor.  And  you  said,  too,  that  no  rough 
black  is  white,  did  you  not?    Soe.    Yes. 

Qor.  Then,  is  any  btack-wiilte,  rough? 
Soe.    No. 

Qor.  And  is  any  unreal  black,  white? 
Soe.    No. 

Oor.  Then,  ts  any  black-white  unreal  ? 
Soe.    No. 

Qor.     No  black -white  la  rough?     Soe. 

Oor.  Allhlack-whlte,  then,  is  non-rough? 
Soe.    Yes. 

Oor.  And  all  blaCk-whlte,  non-unreal  ? 
Soe.    Yes. 

Oor.  Ail  black-white  is  then  smooth  ? 
Soe.    Yes. 

Qor.    And  all  real?    Soe.    Yes. 

Oor.  Some  smooth,  then,  is  black-white? 
Soe.    Ofcourse. 

Oor.  And  some  real  is  black-white?  Soe. 
So  It  seems. 

Got.  Some  black-white  smooth  is  blade- 
whl,«    S^.    Y„.  C^OClglc 
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Qor.  Some  black  smooth  Is  bbtck-wbite? 
8oe.     res. 

Qor.  Some  black  smooth  Is  white.  8oe. 
Tea. 

Qor.  Some  black  real  is  black-vhite? 
Soc.    Yes. 

Got.  Some  black  real  Is  white  T  Soe. 
Yes. 

Qor.  Some  real  black  U  white?   Soe.  Yes. 

Oar.  And  some  smooth  black  la  whlt«f 
Soe.    Yes. 

Qor.  Then,  some  blade  is  wb](«f  Soe,  I 
think  BO  myself. 

The  principle  of  the  reduetio  ad  abmrdum 
also  occasions  deceptions  in  another  way, 
owing  to  the  fkot  that  we  have  many  words, 
such  as  ean,  may,  mult,  Ac,  wUch  imply 
more  or  leas  vaguely  an  othendse  onex- 
pressed  condition,  so  that  these  proporillonB 
are  in  fact  hypotheticals.  Accordingly,  If 
the  unexpressed  condition  Is  some  state  of 
things  which  does  not  Ktnally  come  to  pass, 
the  two  proposllioiu  may  appear  to  be  con- 
trary to  one  another.  Thus,  the  moralist 
says,  "You  oujfht  todo  this,  and  you  can  do 
it."  Thi8"YoucaQdoit"  Ispriodpallyhor- 
tatory  in  Its  force  :  eofarasit  is  a  statement 
of  feet,  it  means  merely,  "  If  you  try,  you 
will  do  it."     Now,  if  the  act  Is  an  ont- 
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ward  one  and  the  act  is  not  perforuMd. 
the  sdentiflc  man.  In  view  of  the  &ct  that 
every  event  In  the  physical  world  depends 
exclusively  on  physical  antecedents,  says 
tliat  In  Ihis  case  Uie  laws  of  nature  preventMl 
the  thing  from  being  done,  and  that  there- 
fore, "Even  If  you  bad  tried,  you  would  not 
have  done  it."  Yet  the  reproachful  cod- 
sdence  still  says  you  might  liave  done  It; 
that  is,  that  "If  you  had  tried,  you  would 
have  done  it."  This  Is  called  the  pandoz 
of  freedom  and  fkte;  and  it  Is  usually  sup- 
posed that  one  of  these  proportions  muM 
be  true  and  the  other  &lse.  But  tdnee.  In 
fiict,  you  have  not  tried,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Buppodtion  that  yon  have  tried 
should  not  be  reduced  to  an  absurdity.  In 
the  aame  way.  If  you  had  tried  and  had  per- 
formed the  acUon,  the  conscience  might  say, 
"  If  you  had  not  tried,  you  would  not  hare 
done  It";  while  the  understanding  would 
say,  "  Even  if  you  had  not  Med,  you  would 
have  done  it."  These  proportions  are  per- 
fectly consistent,  and  only  serve  to  reduce 
the  supposition  that  you  did  not  try  to  an 
absurdity.* 

The  third  class  of  sophisms  cousiBts  of  the 
so-called  Ituolubilia.  Here  Is  an  example 
of  one  of  them  with  its  resolution : 


THIS  PEOPOSITION  IS  NOT  TRUE. 


IS  IT  TBUI 

SuppO!>e  it  true. 
Then, 
The  proposition  is  true; 
But,  that  It  la  not  true  ia  the  proportion: 
.'.  That  It  la  not  true  Is  true; 
.'.  It  is  not  true. 

Besides, 
It  is  true. 
.-.  It  is  true  that  It  is  true, 
.-.  It  Is  not  true  that  tt  Is  not  true; 

But,  the  propoaition  is  that  it  Is  not  true, 
.'.  The  proposition  Is  not  true. 

.-.  Whether  it  Is  true  or  not,  it  is  both 
.-.  It  is  twth  tnie  and  not, 
which  is  absurd. 


kotT 

Suppoae  it  not  true. 
Then, 
It  is  not  true. 

It  is  true  that  it  Is  not  true. 
But,  the  proposition  Is  that  It  is  not  tms. 
The  proposition  is  true. 

Besides, 
The  propositiou  Is  not  true. 
But  tnat  It  la  not  true  is  the  propoaltioii. 
That  it  la  not  true,  is  not  true. 
That  It  is  true,  is  true. 


e  and  not.    . 


■  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  main  diffloult; 
of  freedom  and  fMe.  But  the  question  is  over- 
laid with  many  olhera.  The  NeoeiiHarians  seem 
now  to  maintain  less  that  every  phyaloal  event 
is  completely  determined  by  physioal  oauBes, 
(wliloti  seems  to  me  iTrefruable,)  than  that 
every  act  of  will  is  determined  by  the  sCitinK- 
est  motive.  Tbla  has  never  been  proved.  Its 
advocates  Mem  to  think  that  it  follows  from 
universal  cauBstion,  but  why  need  the  cause 
of  an  act  lie  within  the  comciousneBB  at  all? 
If  I  act  from  areason  at  all,  I  act  voluntaiily; 
Init  which  of  two  reasons  shall  appear  strongeat  Tbi 
to  me  on  a  partlcnliir  occasion  may  be  owing  am 
to  what  I  bave  eaten  for  dlnoer,  Unlei-  .•.-.. 
1b  a  perfect  rpgulBrlty  as  lo  what  la  the 

... ■;_-      ^ifi,     „g^        ^^        ggy       (ll^t    J 


strongest  motive  Is  c 


la.no  oaleulating how  aman  vriUact  except^ 
taking  Into  aooount  external  beta,  the  ciisr- 
actet  of  hla  motives  do^  not  determine  how 
he  acts.  Hill  and  othen  have,  tfaercfbn,»M 
shown  that  a  man  always  acta  from  the  alniDf- 
est  motive.  Hobbee  maintained  that  a  mu 
alwajB  acta  from  a  rejection  upon  what  will 

S lease  lilm  most.   Thisia  a  very  cmda  opinira. 
[en  are  □otalnaya  thinking  Mthemaelita. 
Belf-control  seems  to  be  the  capacity  Ibr  ril- 
eitended  view  of  a  practical  enlJMt 


_.   _    ._„       .    ,  __ _  be  proDd;  audit  is  becavaelon 

leas  there  of  what  is  good  far  all  on  the  wlude,  whiehit 
tbe  wideBtpossiblecansideTation,i*theeesfDce 
of  Christianity,  tbat  it  Is  B^d  ttiot  the  aerviee 


e  tautology.    If  there      of  Chriat  is  peribotfreedom. 
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Since  the  oonoliulon  1b  falsq,  the  nasODing 
Is  bad,  or  the  premises  are  act  all  true.  But 
the  reasoning  Is  a  dilemtaa;  either,  then, 
the  disjunctive  principle  that  It  Is  either  true 
or  not  Is  fiUse,  or  the  reasoning  under  one 
or  the  other  branch  la  bad,  or  the  reasoning 
is  altogether  Talld.  If  the  pHncipIe  that  it 
Is  either  true  or  not  is  false,  It  Is  other  than 
true  and  other  than  not  true ;  that  Is,  not  true 
and  not  not  true;  that  is,  not  true  and  true. 
But  tlilB  is  ahsurd.  Hence,  the  disjunctive 
principle  Is  vahd.  There  are  two  argu- 
ments under  each  horn  of  the  dileniina; 
both  the  arguments  under  one  or  the  other 
branch  must  be  false.  But,  in  each  case, 
the  second  argument  Involves  all  the  prem- 
ises and  forms  of  inference  involved  in  the 
first;  hence,  if  the  first  Is  false,  the  second 
necessarily  is  so.  We  may,  therefore,  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  first  arguments  in 
the  two  branches.  The  forms  of  ugument 
contained  In  these  are  two:  first,  the  simple 
syllogism  in  Barbara,  and,  second,  the  con- 
sequence from  the  truth  of  a  proposition  to 
the  proposition  Itself.  These  are  both  cor- 
rect. Hence,  the  whole  form  of  reasoning 
is  correct,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  iklse 
but  a  premise.  But  since  the  repetition  of 
an  alternative  supposition  Is  not  a  premise, 
there  is,  properly  speaking,  but  one  premise 
in  the  whole.  This  is  that  the  proportion  is 
the  same  as  that  that  proposition  Is  not  true. 
This,  then,  must  be  false.  Hence  the  propo- 
sition dgnlfles  either  less  or  more  than  this. 
If  it  does  not  signify  as  much  as  this,  It  sig- 
nifies nothing,  and  hence  It  Is  not  true,  and 
hence  another  proposition  which  says  of  it 
what  it  says  of  itself  is  true.  But  if  the 
proposition  In  question  signifies  something 
more  than  that  It  is  itself  not  true,  then  the 
premise  that 


is  not  true.  And  as  a  proposition  is  true 
only  if  whatever  Is  said  in  It  la  true,  but 
Is  false  if  anything  said  In  it  is  false,  the  first 
argument  on  the  second  side  of  the  dilemma 
contains  a  &Ise  premise,  and  the  second  an 
undistributed  middle.  But  the  first  argu- 
ment on  the  first  side  remains  good.  Henoe, 
if  the  proposition  means  more  than  that  it 
is  not  true,  it  is  not  true,  and  another  pro- 
position which  repeats  this  of  it  Is  true. 
Hence,  whether  Uie  proposition  does  or 
does  not  mean  that  It  is  not  true,  it  is  not 
true,  and  a  proposition  which  repeats  tifis 
of  it  is  true. 


Since  this  repeating  proportion  is  true, 
it  has  a  meaning.  Now,  a  proposition  has  a 
meaning  if  any  part  of  It  has  a  meaning. 
Henc«  the  original  proposition  (a  part  of 
which  repeated  has  a  meaning)  has  Itself  a 
meaning.  Hence,  it  must  Imply  something 
besides  that  which  It  expUcICly  states.  But 
it  lias  no  particular  determination  to  any 
further  Implication.  Hence,  what  more  It 
rignlflea  It  must  dgnlfy  by  virtue  of  being 
a  proposition  at  all.  That  Is  to  say,  every 
proposition  must  Imply  something  analo- 
gous to  what  this  Implies.  Now,  the  repeti- 
tion of  this  proposition  does  not  contain 
this  implication,  for  otherwise  it  could  not 
he  true ;  hence,  what  every  proportion  Im- 
plies must  be  something  concerning  Itself. 
What  every  proposition  implies  concerning 
itself  must  be  something  which  is  Ihlse  of 
the  proposition  now  under  discussion,  for 
the  whole  falsity  of  this  proportion  lies 
therein,  since  all  that  it  expllcltiy  lays 
down  is  true.  It  must  be  something  which 
would  not  be  fhlse  if  the  proportion  were 
true,  for  in  that  case  some  true  proposition 
would  be  fidse.  Hence,  it  must  be  that  it  is 
Itself  true.  That  Is,  every  propoakion  atterii 
Ua  own  iruik. 

The  proposition  in  qnestion,  therefore,  is 
true  in  all  other  respects  but  Its  implication 
of  its  own  truth.* 

The  difficulty  of  showing  how  the  law  of 
deductive  resoning  is  true  depends  upon 
our  Inahllity  to  conceive  of  its  not  being 
true.  In  the  case  of  probable  reasoning  the 
difficulty  Is  of  quite  another  Iclnd;  here, 
where  we  see  precisely  what  the  procedure 
is,  we  wonder  how  such  a  process  can  have 
any  validity  at  all.  How  magical  it  Is  that  hy 
examining  a  part  of  a  class  we  can  know 
what  istrueofthe  whole  of  the  class,  and  by 

■  This  is  the  prinslple  which  was  most 
nsually  made  tbe  hasia  of  the  leaolntioQ  of  the 
IiuolvBUla.  Bee,  tot  example,  Pavli  Fentti 
Si^hltmata  Avr»a.  Smh.  SO.  The  aathority 
of  ArlstotieiscIitlmsdfOT  this  mode  of  loln-' 
tlon.  Sophlit.  Elench.,  cap.  26.  The  princi- 
pal objection  which  was  made  to  this  moda  of 
solution.  viE.,  that  (ba  principle  that  ever; 
propoHltion  implies  Its  own  truth,  csimot  lie 
proved,  I  believe  that  I  have  removed.  The 
only  aTgoments  B;^ns(  the  truth  of  this 
priociple  were  based  on  tbe  Imperfect  doe- 
trlnes  of  modala  and  MigtaUmel.  Other 
methods  of  solution  suppose  that  a  part  of  & 
propoaltion  cannot  denote  the  whole  propoti- 
tiou,  oi  tbat  DO  intelleotion  Is  a  forma)  coKxi- 
tion  of  Itielt  A  solntioD  of  this  eort  will  be 
found  in  Occam's  Summa  Totlut  Logiett,  3d 
part  of  3d  part,  tap.  3S.  Such  modern  authors 
•s  tbmlc  tbe  sulntion  "vary  easy"  do  not  on- 
dentand  its  dUBoulties.  See  Kanssll's  ^Meft> 
p.  UB. 
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study  of  the  past  can  know  the  ftiture;  in 
short,  that  we  can  know  what  we  have  not 
experienced  ] 

Is  not  this  an  intellectual  intuition !  Is  it 
not  that  besides  ordinary  experience  which 
Is  dependent  on  there  being  a  certain  pby^- 
cal  connection  between  our  organs  and  the 
thing  experienced,  there  is  a  second  avenue 
of  trutli  dependent  only  on.  there  being  a 
certain  Intellectual  connection  between  our 
previous  knowledge  and  what  we  learn  In 
that  way?  Yes,  this  is  true.  Man  has  this 
faculty.  Just  as  opiam  has  a  somnific  virtue; 
hut  some  further  questions  may  be  asked, 
nevertheless.  How  Is  the  existence  of  this 
faculty  accounted  for?  In  one  sense,  no 
doubt,  by  natural  selection.  Since  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  preservation  of  so 
delicate  au  organism  as  man's,  no  race 
which  had  It  not  has  b^n  able  to  sustain  It- 
self. This  accounts  for  the  prevalence  of 
this  &culty,  provided  it  was  only  a  possible 
one.  But  how  can  it  be  possible?  What 
could  enable  the  miud  to  know  physical 
things  which  do  not  pbydcaUy  influence  it 
and  which  It  does  notlnfluenceT  The  ques- 
tion cannot  be  answered  by  any  statement 
concerning  the  human  mind,  for  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  asking  what  makes  the  facts  usually 
to  be,  as  Inductive  and  hypothetic  conclu- 
sions from  true  premises  represent  them  Co 
bef  Facts  of  a  certain  kind  are  usually 
true  when  tacts  having  certain  relations  to 
them  are  true;  what  is  the  cause  of  tills? 
Tliat  is  the  question. 

Tlie  usual  reply  Is  that  nature  la  every- 
where re^lor;  as  things  have  been,  so 
they  will  be ;  as  one  part  of  nature  Is,  so  is 
every  other.  But  this  explanation  will  not 
do.  Nature  Isnotregular.  No  disorder  would 
be  less  orderiy  than  the  existing  arrange- 
ment. Itls  true  that  the  special  lawsand  reg- 
ularities ore  Innumerable ;  but  nobody  tliiiiks 
of  the  Irregularities,  which  are  infinitely 
more  freciueut.  Every  fact  true  of  any  one 
thing  in  the  universe  Is  related  to  every  fact 
true  of  every  other.  But  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  these  relations  are  fortuitous  and 
Irregular.  A  man  In  China  bought  a  oow 
three  days  and  five  minutes  after  a  Green- 
lander  liad  sneezed.  Is  that  abstract  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  any  regularity 
whatever?  And  are  not  such  relations  in- 
finitely more  ft^iuent  than  those  which  are 
regular?  But  If  a  very  large  number  of 
qualities  were  to  be  distributed  among  a  very 
J    large  number  of  things  in  almost  any  woy, 


there  would  chance  to  be  some  few  regulari- 
ties.  If,  for  example,  upon  a  checker-boanl 
of  an  enormous  number  of  squares,  painted 
all  sorts  of  colors,  myriadsof  dice  were  to  l>e 
thrown.  It  oould  hudly  fall  to  hapiien.  Itut         | 
upon  some  color,  or  shade  of  color,  out  of         i 
so  many,  some  one  of  the  dx  numbers 
should  not  be  uppermost  on  any  die.    TIju         ' 
would  be  a  regularity;  for,  the  univena] 
proportion  would  be  true  that  upon  tlist         . 
color  that  number  Is   never  turned  up. 
But  suppose    this    regularity    aboli^lie'l.         | 
then   a   far  more    remarkable    reguLiriiy         i 
would  be  created,  namely,  that  on  every 
color  every  number  is  turned  up.    Either         I 
way,   therefore,  a  regularity  must  Ofcor.         | 
Indeed,  a  little  reflection  will  show  iliat         , 
although  we  have  here  only  variations  of 
color   and  of    the  numbera  of  the  diw.         ' 
many  regularities  must  occur.      And  the         i 
greater  the  number  of  objects,  the  more  n-         ^ 
spects  in  which  they  vary,  and  the  greater 
Uie  numtwr  of  varieties  In  each  respect,  tlie 
greater  will  be  the  number  of  regularilie'. 
Now,  in  the  universe,  all  these  numbers  are 
infinite.    Therefore,  however  dlsorderiy  tlie 
chaos,  tiie  nvmber  of  regularitie*  must  be 
infinite.    The  orderliness  of  the  unlver>», 
therefore.  If  it  exists,  must  coDslst  iu  the 
large  proportion  of  relations  which  present  a 
regularity  to  those  which  are  quite  irregular. 
But  this  proportion  in  the  actual  universe  i-, 
as  we  have  seen,  as  soiall  as  it  can  be:  stiil. 
therefore,  the  orderliness  of  the  univerfe  !■: 
as  little  as  that  of  any  arrangement  nhai- 
ever. 

But  even  if  there  were  such  tm  orderli- 
ness In  things,  it  never  could  be  discovered. 
For  It  would  belong  to  things  either  colleo- 
tlvely  or  distrlbutively.  If  it  belongcil  to 
things  collectively,  that  is  to  say,  if  llilng< 
formed  a  system  the  dlfllculty  would  be  thai 
a  system  can  only  be  known  by  sc^ngMii:e 
considerable  proportion  of  the  whole.  Xow 
we  never  can  know  how  great  a  part  of  tlie 
whole  of  nature  we  have  discovered.  If 
the  order  were  distributive,  that  is,  belongnl 
to  all  things  only  by  belonging  to  each 
thing,  the  difficulty  would  be  thai  a  clianw^ 
ter  am  only  be  known  by  comparing  some- 
thing wlilch  has  with  It  something  nhidi 
has  It  Dot.  Being,  gualily,  retatirM,  and 
other  universsla  are  not  known  except  a? 
charactersofwordsorotherdgns,  ftttributeil 
by  a  figure  of  speech  to  things.  Thus,  hi 
neltiier  case  could  the  order  of  things  he 
known.    But  the  order  of  things  would  not 
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help  the  vftlidlCy  of  our  reaaonlng— thftt  Is, 
would  not  help  ua  to  reason  correctlj — unless 
we  knew  what  tlie  order  of  things  required 
the  relation  between  the  known  reasoned 
from  to  the  unknown  reasoned  to,  to  be. 

But  even  If  this  order  both  existed  and 
were  known,  the  knowledge  would  be  of 
no  use  except  aa  a  general  prindple,  from 
which  things  could  be  deduced.  It  would 
not  expl^n  bow  knowledge  could  be  In- 
creased, (in  contradistinction  to  behig  ren- 
dered more  distinct,)  audso  it  would  not  ex- 
plain how  It  could  Itself  have  been  acquired. 

Finally,  if  the  ralidit;  of  laduction  and 
hnK>the8ls  were  dependent  on  a  particular 
constitution  of  the  universe,  we  could 
imagine  a  universe  in  which  these  modes  of 
inference  should  not  be  valid,  just  as  we  can 
imagine  a  universe  in  which  there  would  be 
uo  attraction,  but  things  should  merely  drift 
about.  Accordingly,  J.  S.  Mill,  who  ex- 
plains the  validity  of  induction  by  the  uai- 
tormity  of  nature,*  maintains  that  he  can 
Imagine  a  universe  without  any  regularity, 
BO  that  no  probable  inference  would  be  valid 
in  It-t  In  the  universe  as  It  is,  probable 
arguments  sometimes  Ml,  nor  can  any  deli- 
uite  proportion  of  cases  be  stated  In  which 
they  hold  good  ;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
in  the  long  run  they  prove  approximately 
correct.  Can  a  universe  be  ima^ued  in  which 
this  would  not  be  the  case  ?  It  must  be  a 
universe  where  protrable  argument  can  have 
some  appilcatiou,  in  order  that  It  may  fail 
half  the  time.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a  uni- 
verse experienced.  Of  the  Unite  number  of 
propositions  true  of  a  finite  amount  of  ex- 
perience of  such  a  universe,  uo  one  would 
be  universal  in  form,  unless  the  subject  of  It 
were  an  Individual.  For  if  there  were  a 
plural  universal  proposition.  Inferences  by 
analogy  from   one  particular  to  another 

«  Logle,  Book  3,  ohap.  3,  smi.  1. 

i  Ibid.  Book3,cbap.  21,seo.  I.  "  I  am  con- 
vlnoed  that  any  one  acotiBtom^  to  abstraction 
and  analjsis,  who  will  fairly  exert  fail  fkonlties 
for  the  parpoae,  will,  when  hia  ImagiDstion 
has  once  learnt  to  entortain  the  notion,  find  no 
difficulty  in  conoeivine  that  some  one,  for  in- 
■tance,  of  the  many  Armaments  into  which 


sidereal  astronomy  divides  thenDiveTse,  events 
may  succeed  one  another  at  random,  without 
»ay  fixed  law  ;  nor  can  anything  in  our  ezpo' 
tienoe  or  mental  nature  conatitnte  a  soffldent, 
or  indeed  anf,  reason  for  l>elieving  that  this  is 
nowhere  the  case. 

Were  we  to  suppose  (what  it  la  perfeotly  pos- 
sible to  Imagine)  Hiat  f- ^—  -'  "-- 
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would  hold  good  invariably  in  reference  to 
that  subject.  So  that  these  arguments  might 
be  no  better  than  guesses  In  reference  to 
other  parts  of  the  universe,  but  they  would 
Invariably  hold  good  In  a  finite  proportion  of 
it,  and  so  would  on  the  whole  he  somewhat 
better  than  guesses.  There  could,  also,  be 
no  individuals  In  that  universe,  for  there 
must  be  some  general  class — that  is,  there 
must  be  some  things  more  or  less  alike—or 
probable  argument  would  And  no  premises 
there  ;  therefore,  there  must  be  two  mutu- 
ally exclusive  classes,  since  every  class  has 
aresidue  outside  of  it;  hence,  if  there  were 
any  Individual,  that  individual  would  be 
wholly  excluded  from  one  or  other  of  these 
classes.  Hence,  the  universal  plural  propo- 
sition would  he  true,  that  no  one  of  a  cer- 
tain class  was  that  Individual.  Hence,  no 
universal  proposition  would  he  true.  Accord- 
ingly, every  combination  of  characters 
would  occur  in  such  a  universe.  But  this 
would  not  be  disorder,  but  the  simplest 
order;  it  wouldnot  heunlntelligihle.but,  on 
the  contrary,  everything  conceivable  would 
he  found  in  It  with  equal  frequency.  The 
notion,  therefore,  of  a  universe  In  which 
probable  arguments  should  fhil  as  often  as 
hold  true,  is  absurd.  We  can  suppose  it  In 
general  terms,  but  we  cannot  specify  how 
it  should  be  other  than  self-contradictory.* 
Since  we  cannot  conceive  of  probable  in- 
ferences as  not  gn-.eraliy  holding  good,  and 
since  no  special  supposition  will  serve  to  ex- 
pl^n  their  validity,  many  logicians  have 
sought  to  base  this  validity  on  that  of  de- 
duction, and  that  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
only  attempt  of  this  sort,  however,  which 
deserves  to  be  noticed  is  that  which  seeks  to 
determine  the  probability  of  a  Aiture  event 
by  the  theory  of  probabilities,  from  the  fhct 
that  a  certain  number  of  slraiiar  events  have 
been  observed.  Whether  this  can  he  done 
or  not  depends  on  the  meaning  assigned  to 
the  word  probability.  But  if  this  word  is  to 
be  taken  In  such  a  sense  that  a  form  of  cou- 
clusion  which  is  probable  Is  valid ;  since  the 
validity  of  an  inference  (or  its  correspon- 
'  Boole  (Laai  of  TTkoujiAf,  p.  370)  bas  shown, 
in  a  very  simple  and  elegant  manner,  that  an 
itjAiits  number  of  balls  may  have  characters 
distributed  in  such  a  way,  tnat  from  the  cbor- 
Ti,  we  could  Infer 
r  the  characters 


kt  the  present  order  of  the       arrangements 


of  a  finite  nnmber  of  bails,  pro- 

irenoe  takes  place  after  a  fixed 

number  of  drawings.    But  this  does  not  invali- 


of  the  thture,"  &ii. 
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d«Dce  with  fiiots)  conrists  solely  In  tbla,  that 
when  auch  prendses  ar«  true,  such  a  conclu- 
alon  U  i^aenllf  true,  then  probability  can 
mean  nothing  but  the  ratio  of  the  t>«qaency 
of  occurrence  of  a  epedflc  event  to  a  general 
one  over  It.    In  this  sense  of  the  term,  it  iH 
plain  that  the  probability  of  an  Inductive 
conclusion  cannot  he  deduetd  ftom  the  preni' 
hea;  for  from  the  inductive  promUeg 
SI,  8",  81"  are  If, 
8',  8",  81",  are  P, 
nothinjt  follows  deductively,  except  that  any 
it,  which  is  S',  or  S",  or  Sm  U  P;  or,  leas 
explicitly,  that  some  M  is  P. 

Thus,  we  seem  to  be  driven  to  this  point. 
On  the  one  hand,  no  determination  of  things, 
no  fact,  con  result  In  tlie  validity  of  probable 
argument;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  such 
argument  reducible  to  that  form  which  holds 
good,  however  the  (act*  may  be.  This 
seems  very  much  Uke  a  reduction  to  absur- 
dity of  the  validity  of  such  reasoning;  and 
3  paradox  of  the  greatest  difficulty  Id  pre~ 
gented  for  solution. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Importance 
of  this  problem.  According  to  Kant,  the 
central  question  of  philosopliy  is  "  Bow  are 
synthetical  Jndgmenta  a  priori  possible  ?" 
But  antecedently  to  this  comes  the  question 
how  synthetical  Judgments  In  general,  and 
still  more  generally,  how  synthetical  reason- 
ing is  possible  at  bU.  When  the  answer  to 
the  general  problem  has  been  obtained,  Uie 
particular  one  will  be  comparatively  elmple. 
This  Is  the  lock  upon  the  door  of  philosophy. 
All  probable  inference,  whether  Induction 
or  hypothesis,  is  inference  ftom  the  parts  to 
the  whole.  It  is  essentially  the  same,  there- 
fore, as  statistical  Inference.  Out  of  a  bag 
of  black  and  white  beans  I  take  a.  few  hand- 
fhlls,  and  from  this  sample  I  can  Judge  ap- 
pro^dmately  the  proportions  of  black  and 
white  In  the  whole.  This  is  Identical  witii 
induction.  Now  we  know  upon  what  the 
validity  of  this  inference  depends.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  Gict  that  in  the  long  run, 
any  one  bean  would  be  taken  out  as  often 
as  any  other.  For  were  this  not  so,  the 
mean  of  a  large  number  of  results  of  such 
t«stiDga  of  the  contents  of  the  bag  would 
not  be  precisely  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  of 
tiie  two  colors  of  beans  In  the  bag.  Now 
we  may  divide  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  Induction  Into  two  parts;  1st,  why  of  all 
Inductions,  premises  (br  which  occur,  the 
generality  should  hold  good,  and  2d,  why 
men  are  not  fitted  always  to  light  upon  the 
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small  proportion  of  worthiest  IndodioDs. 
Then,  the  first  of  these  two  questiooa  b 
readily  answered.  For  since  all  the  mem- 
bers of  any  class  are  the  same  as  all  that 
are  to  be  known;  and  (dnce  from  any 
part  of  those  which  are  to  be  known  an  in- 
duction is  competent  to  the  rest.  In  the  lon([ 
mn  any  one  member  of  a  class  will  occoru 
the  subject  of  a  premise  of  a  possible  indue- 
tion  as  often  as  any  other,  and,  thercf«e. 
the  validity  of  Induction  depends  dtaplj 
upon  the  fact  that  the  parts  make  np  and 
constitute  the  whole.  This  in  Its  torn  de- 
pends simply  upon  there  being  sudi  *  !t3te 
of  things  that  any  general  terms  are  poe<J- 
ble.  Butittioa  been  shown,  p.  155,  that  being 
at  all  Is  being  In  general.  And  tbns  tlii« 
part  of  the  validity  of  indnction  depends 
merely  on  there  being  any  reality. 

From  this  it  appears  that  we  cannot  »f 
that  the  generality  of  Inductions  are  true. 
but  only  that  In  the  long  run  they  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth.  This  Is  the  truth  of  tiK 
statement,  tiiat  the  universality  of  an  Infer- 
ence from  Induction  is  only  the  analogue  of 
true  universality.  Hence,  also,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  we  know  an  hiductK-e  concludon 
to  be  true,  however  loosely  we  stale  it;  nv 
only  know  that  by  accepting  inductive  ccn- 
cludous,  in  the  long  run  our  errors  babnre 
one  another.  In  foct,  Insurance  companies 
proceed  upon  Induction;— tiiey  do  not  know 
wtiat  will  happen  to  tUs  or  that  potky- 
holder ;  they  only  know  that  tbey  are  se- 
cure In  the  long  run. 

The  other  question  relative  to  the  validilv 
of  induction,  is  why  men  are  not  fauii 
always  to  light  upon  those  Inductions  whkb 
are  highly  deceptive.  The  explanation  of 
the  former  branch  of  the  problem  we  h»« 
seen  to  be  that  there  Is  something  red. 
Now,  since  If  there  Is  anything  real,  tlieo 
(on  account  of  this  reality  con^sting  In  tbe 
ultimate  agreement  of  all  men,  and  on  t»- 
oount  of  the  fact  that  reasoning  ftom  pare 
to  whole,  is  the  only  kind  of  syiitheli: 
reasoning  which  men  possess)  it  foUowi 
neceesarily  that  a  snffldeuUy  long  socms- 
sTon  of  inferences  from  parts  to  whole  wtil 
lead  men  to  a  knowledge  of  It,  so  Hut  in 
that  case  they  cannot  be  fated  on  the  whole 
to  l>e  thoroughly  unlucky  In  ttaclr  Induction!. 
This  second  branch  of  the  problem  is  En 
fact  equivalent  to  asking  why  there  U,  any- 
thing real,  and  thus  its  solution  will  cany 
the  solution  of  the  former  branch  one  step 
further. 
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Tbe  answer  to  this  queetion  may  be  pat 
into  a  geaeral  aad  abstraot,  or  a  special  de- 
tailed form.  If  men  were  not  to  be  able  to 
leam  from  inducUon,  it  must  be  because  as 
a  general  rule,  when  they  had  made  an  in- 
duction, the  order  of  things  (as  thej  appear 
In  experience),  would  then  undergo  a  revo- 
lution. Just  herein  would  tbe  unreality  of 
such  a  universe  condst;  namely,  that  the 
order  of  the  universe  should  depend  on  how 
much  men  should  know  of  it.  But  this 
general  rule  would  be  enable  of  being  itself 
tliscovered  by  inducdon ;  and  so  it  must  be  a 
law  of  such  a  universe,  that  when  this  was 
discovered  It  would  cease  to  operate.  But 
this  second  law  would  Itself  be  capable  of 
discover?.  And  so  in  such  a  universe  there 
would  be  nothing  which  would  not  sooner 
or  later  be  known;  and  It  would  have  an 
order  o^ble  of  discovery  by  a  suffidently 
long  course  of  reasoning.  But  this  is  con- 
trary to  the  hypothesis,  and  therefore  that 
hypothesis  Is  absurd.  This  is  the  particular 
answer.  But  we  may  also  say,  in  general, 
that  If  nothing  real  exists,  then,  rince  every 
question  supposes  Uiat  something  exists— 
for  It  maintains  its  own  urgency— 4t  sup- 
poses only  lilusions  to  exist.  But  the  exis- 
tence even  of  an  illudon  is  a  reality;  for 
an  illurion  affects  all  men,  or  It  does  not.  In 
the  former  cose.  It  is  a  reality  according  to 
our  theory  of  reality ;  In  the  latter  case.  It 
is  independent  of  the  state  of  mind  of  any 
individuals  except  those  whom  It  happens  to 
affect.  So  that  the  answer  to  the  question. 
Why lESaythlngreal?ls this;  Thatquestlon 
means,  "supposing  anything  to  exist,  why  la 
something  real?"  The  answer  is,  that  that 
very  existence  Is  reallly  by  deBultion. 

All  that  has  here  been  said,  particularly  of 
induction,  applies  to  all  inference  from  parts 
to  whole,  and  therefore  to  hypothesis,  and 
BO  to  all  probable  inference. 

Thus,  I  claim  to  have  shown,  In  tbe  first 
place,  that  It  Is  possible  to  bold  a  consistent 
theory  of  tlie  validity  of  the  laws  of  ordinary 
logic 

But  now  let  us  suppose  the  Idealistic 
theory  of  reality,  which  I  have  in  this  paper 
taken  for  granted  to  be  false.  In  that  case, 
inductions  would  not  be  true  unless  the 
world  were  so  constituted  that  every  object 
should  be  presented  In  experience  as  often 
as  any  other;  and  further,  unless  we  were 
so  constituttd  that  we  bad  no  more  tendency 
to  make  bod  Inductlone  than  good  ones. 
These  fiusts  might  be  explained  by  the  be- 
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evolenceoftbeCreator;  but,  as  has  already 
been  argued,  they  could  not  expl^n,  but  are 
absolutely  reflited  by  the  EuA  that  no  state  of 
things  can  be  concdved  in  which  probable 
ailments  should  not  lead  to  the  truth. 
This  affords  a  most  important  argument  in 
fovor  of  that  theory  of  reality,  and  thus  of 
those  denials  of  certain  faculties  from  which 
It  was  deduced,  as  well  as  of  the  general  style 
of  philosophlidng  by  which  those  denials 
were  reached. 

Upon  our  theory  of  reality  and  of  logic. 
It  can  be  shown  that  no  Inference  of  any  in- 
dividual can  be  thoroughly  logical  without 
ceit^n  determinations  of  Us  mind  which  do 
not  concern  any  one  Inference  Immediately ; 
for  we  have  seen  that  that  mode  of  inference 
which  alone  can  teach  us  anything,  or  carry 
us  at  all  beyond  what  was  Implied  in  our 
premises — in  &ct,  does  not  give  us  to  know 
any  more  than  we  Imew  before ;  only,  we 
know  that,  by  taithftilly  adhering  to  that 
mode  of  Inference,  we  shall,  on  the  whole, 
approximate  to  tlie  truth.  Each  of  us  is  an 
insurance  company.  In  short.  But,  now, 
suppose  that  an  insurance  company,  amonff 
its  risks,  should  take  one  exceeding  in 
amount  tbe  sum  of  all  the  others.  Pl^nly, 
It  would  then  have  no  security  whatever. 
Now,  has  not  every  single  man  such  a  risk? 
What  shall  It  profit  a  man  If  he  shall  gi^n  the 
wholeworldandlosehlsownsoul?  Ifaman 
has  a  transcendent  personal  Interest  infinite- 
ly outweighing  all  others,  then,  upon  the  the- 
ory of  validity  of  inference  Just  developed, 
he  is  devoid  of  all  security,  and  can  make 
no  valid  Inference  whatever.  What  follows? 
That  lo^c  rigidly  requires,  before  all  else, 
that  no  determinate  fact,  nothing  which 
can  happen  to  a  man's  self,  should  be  of 
more  consequence  to  him  than  everything 
else.  He  who  would  not  sacrifice  his  own 
soul  to  save  the  whole  world.  Is  Illogical  in 
all  his  inferences,  collectively.  So  the  social 
principle  is  rooted  Intrinsically  In  logic. 

That  being  the  case.  It  becomes  Interest- 
ing to  inquire  how  It  Is  with  men  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  There  is  a  psychological  theory 
that  man  cannot  act  ivlthout  a  view  to  hU 
own  pleasure.  This  theory  is  based  on  a 
lUsely  assumed  subjectivism.  Upon  our 
principles  of  the  objectivity  of  knowledge,  it 
could  not  be  based,  and  if  they  are  correct 
It  is  reduced  to  an  absurdly.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  usual  opinion  of  the  selfishness 
of  man  Is  based  In  large  measure  upon  this 
fidse  theory.    I  do  not  think  that  the  ftcts 
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bear  out  the  usual  opinion.  The  Immonae 
self-socriSoeB  which  the  most  wilful  men 
often  make,  show  that  wilfulness  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  eelQshnese.  The  care 
that  men  have  for  wliat  is  to  happen  ailer 
thejr are ilead.cannotbe selfish.  Audflnallj 
and  chief!;,  the  constant  use  of  the  word 
"ue'' — as  when  we  speak  of  our  possessions 
OD  the  PaciQc — our  destiny  as  a  republic — 
iu  cases  in  which  no  personal  interesta  at  all 
are  InvoWed,  show  conclusively  that  men 
do  not  make  their  personal  interests  their 
only  ones,  and  therefore  may,  at  least, 
subordinate  them  to  the  interests  of  the 
oomm  unity. 

But  Just  the  revelation  of  the  poselbltity 
of  this  complete  self-sacrifice  in  man,  and 
the  belief  in  its  savinff  power,  will  serve  to 
redeem  the  lo^cality  of  all  men.  For  he 
who  recognizes  the  logical  neces^ty  of  com- 
plete self-identiilcatjon  of  odo's  own  inter- 
ests with  those  of  the  community,  and  its 
potential  existence  la  man,  even  if  be  has  it 
not  himself,  will  perceive  that  only  the  la- 
f^rences  of  that  man  who  has  It  are  logical, 
and  so  views  his  own  Inferences  as  being 
valid  only  so  far  as  they  would  be  accepted 
by  that  man.  But  so  for  as  be  has  this  be- 
lief, he  becomes  identified  with  tltat  man. 
And  that  Ideal  perfection  of  knowledge  by 
which  we  have  seen  that  reality  is  consti- 
tuted must  thus  belong  to  a  community  in 
which  this  identification  is  complete. 

This  would  serve  as  a  complete  establish- 
ment of  private  logicality,  were  it  not  that 
the  assumption  that  man  or  the  community 
(which  may  be  wider  than  man)  shall  ever 
arrive  at  a  state  of  information  greater  than 


some  definite  finite  Infonnatlon,  is  entiielr 
unsupported  by  reasons.  There  camiot  be 
a  scintilla  of  e^dence  to  show  that  it 
some  time  all  living  beings  shall  not  be  to- 
nihiiated  at  once,  and  that  forever  after 
there  shall  be  througiiout  the  universe  tuj 
Intelligence  whatever.  Indeed,  this  veiy 
assumption  Involves  Itself  a  transcendent 
and  supreme  Interest,  and  therefore  from  lit 
very  nature  Is  unsusceptible  of  any  support 
ftom  reasons.  This  infinite  hope  which  wr 
all  have  (for  even  the  atheist  will  constintlj 
betray  his  calm  expectation  that  what  it 
Best  will  come  about)  is  something  so  augHt 
and  momentous,  that  all  reasoning  in  refer- 
ence to  it  is  a  trifling  Impertiucnce.  We  do 
not  want  to  know  what  are  the  wdgfats  of 
reasons  pro  and  eon.^that  is,  how  much  addi 
we  should  wish  to  receive  on  such  a  ventun 
In  the  long  run — because  tbere  la  no  ionjt 
run  in  the  case;  the  question  is  single  tud 
supreme,  and  ill  is  at  stake  upon  it.  Wt 
are  In  the  condition  of  a  man  in  a  lift  and 
death  struggle ;  if  he  have  not  sufficient 
strength.  It  Is  wholly  indifTerent  to  him  bo« 
he  acts,  so  that  the  only  assumption  opou 
which  he  can  act  rationally  is  the  iiope  ol 
success.  So  this  sentiment  is  rigidly  de- 
manded by  logic.  If  its  object  were  aof 
determinate  feet,  any  private  interest,  il 
might  confiict  with  the  results  of  knoHl- 
edge  and  so  with  llself;  but  when  its  object 
is  of  a  nature  as  wide  as  the  communitj  can 
turn  out  to  be.  It  is  always  a  hypothesis  nn- 
oontradicted  by  fitcts  and  justified  by  its 
indlspensllileness  fur  making  any  aaioa 
rational. 
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Uu  Oam«d  of  Ooatlu  b;  E.  B.  Hosau.] 
[The  editor  takeo  pieaaure  in  Iwing  able  to  offer  in  Ihii  nnmber  two  of  the  nioit  remarkaUc 

interpretation*  of  Art-work  that  exist  in  all  literature.  Winckeimann  and  Goethe  aland  uori- 
valled  among  nioilerng  for  their  ap|irecintion  of  claailc  arl.  Goethe  does  more  than  recogniw 
elaiuir:  art— he  enleeiiiB  all  otyleo  of  art  each  in  its  true  iplrit  and  time.  Tht«  haa  been  tfaors 
In  the  i?May  on  Da  Vinci'o  "  Latt  Supper."  The  intenaity  o(  Winckelmann's  admiralton  of  Ux 
Claiaic  art  wiia  well  ahown  in  the  article  on  the  "  Torao  "  published  in  the  lail  number  of  On 
Journal.  But  hia  appreciation  extenda  only  to  outline*,  and  he  is  filled  with  diagaat  when  tw 
leea  the  paintings  or  the  greatest  Italians.  Color  doea  not  distract  liis  attention  from  the  out- 
lioea.  He  who  would  sec  the  beautiful  in  classic  art  mnst  practise  the  same  abstraction  fna 
color  as  well  aa  from  the  action  portrayed,  Let  him  look  at  Correggio'a  "  Night,"  for  exiniplF: 
flrat,  forgetting  liie  outline  in  the  magic  of  the  coloring,  and  secondly,  confining  faia  atleiitMM 
merely  to  the  forms,  and  he  will  see  liow  beautiFul  and  how  ugly  a  picture  may  be,  whes 
viewed  from  two  different  standpointa.— Editob.] 

A  genuine  work  of  art,  like  a  work  of  pressesus,ltproducesaneffect,butcanno{ba 
nature,  remwns  forever  inexhaustible  by  wholly  comprehended,  much  less  can  its  e«- 
tbe  understanding.    It  is  looked  at,  it  im-      aence,  its  real  value,  be  expressed  In  words- 
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So  whnt  is  here  said  of  the  LatikooD  b; 
no  means  presumes  to  exhaust  the  subject; 
we  rattier  make  this  admirable  worlc  of  >rC 
the  occasion  than  the  eubject  of  our  re- 
marks. May  it  not  be  long  before  it  Is  ag^ 
so  placed  that  every  lover  of  art  may  be 
able  to  enjoy  it  and  speak  of  it,  each  in  his 
ovrn  w)ty  I  It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  of 
a  great  work  of  art  without  speaking  of  art 
In  general,  since  the  latter  la  comprehended 
in  tbe  former,  and  each  one  of  us,  accord- 
ing' to  bla  powers,  can  develop  the  Universal 
out  of  Euch  a  particular  case;  we  therefore 
offer  first  some  remarks  of  a  general  nature. 
All  high  works  of  art  express  humanity; 
tiie  pliistic  arts  have  for  their  special  object 
the  representation  of  the  human  fbrm;  for 
the  present  we  speak  only  of  these. 

Art  baa  many  grades,  in  each  of  which 
<lUtingtiisheJ  artists  may  appear;  but  a  pei^ 
feet  work  of  art  embraces  all  the  excellen- 
cies wbicli  are  found  separately  in  lesser 
works.  The  highest  works  of  art  known 
U>  us,  exhibit  living,  highly  arganiicd  no- 
turt^.  We  expect  before  anything  else 
knowled(fe  of  the  human  body  iu  it«  parte, 
proportions,  iawnrd  and  outward,  adapta- 
tions, forma  and  motions  In  general. 

CAaroeier,  Knowledge  of  the  variation  of 
the  parts  In  form  and  actiou.  Peculiarities 
arc  discriminated  and  exhibited  separately. 
Thus  characters  originate,  and  by  this  means 
several  urt-works  may  be  brought  together 
in  important  relations,  just  as  when  a  single 
tvork  i^  composed  of  parts,  these  parts  have 
a  like  important  connection  witb  each  other. 
Ttie  subject  may  be  at  rtat  or  in  motion, 
A  work  or  its  parts  (pay  be  either  self- 
centred,  showing  its  mere  existence  In  a 
state  of  rest,  or  it  may  be  represented  as 
moved,  active,  full  of  passionate  expressiou. 
Jdial.  For  the  attainment  of  success  here, 
the  artist  has  ni'ed  of  a  profound,  thorough, 
persevering  mind,  to  which  must  be  added  a 
Atill  higher  sense,  that  be  may  comprehend 
the  subject  in  its  whole  extent;  seise  the 
supreme  luotiieut  proper  for  representation, 
sa  weU  as  lift  it  out  of  its  narrow  actuality, 
aud  give  to  it  In  an  ideal  world  proportion, 
limit,  reality  and  dignity. 

AgretabUa^».  But  the  subject  and  tlie 
manner  ofrepreseuting  it  are  subordinate  to 
the  aensuoUB  laws  of  art,  vis.,  order,  com- 
pretiensibility,  symmetry,  contrast,  etc., 
>vhereby  it  iKoomes  beautiful;  that  is. 
Agreeable  to  the  eye. 

Beauty.    It  is  further  subject  to  the  law 
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of  sprritual  beauty  which  originates  in  pro- 
portion; to  which,  one  cultivated  in  tlie 
production  or  creatJon  of  the  beautiful, 
knows  how  to  subordinate  everything,  even 
extremes.  Having  Arst  stated  the  condi- 
tions which  we  demand  In  a  lilgh  work  of 
art,  I  can  say  mucli  in  a  few  words,  when  I 
assert  that  our  group  fulfils  them  all;  nay 
more,  that  they  could  be  developed  out  of  it. 
It  will  be  conceded  that  it  sliows  knowl- 
edge of  the  liumoD  form  and  its  character- 
istics,  as  well  as  expression  and  passion. 
In  how  high  and  Ideal  a  way  the  subject  is 
seized,  will  be  evident  from  what  follows — 
that  the  work  is  beautiful  no  one  will  doubt 
who  recognizes  the  Justness  with  which  the 
extremes  of  physical  and  mental  suffering 
are  here  represented.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  Eeem  paradoxical  to  many  when  I 
■nalntain  that  this  group  is  at  the  same  time 
pleasing.  A  few  words  upon  this  point  also. 
Every  work  of  art  must  prove  Itself  as  such, 
and  this  It  can  do  only  through  what  we  call 
sensoons  beauty  or  grace.  The  ancients, 
far  removed  from  the  modern  delusion  that 
a  work  of  art  must  have  the  appearance. of 
a  work  of  nature,  stamped  their  works  as 
such  by  the  studied  arrangement  of  parts; 
by  meaus  of  symmetry  ttjey  educated  the 
eye  to  an  insight  into  reiatious,  so  that  a 
complicated  work  became  cuinprehensible. 
Through  this  symmetry  and  through  oppo- 
sition (of  parts)  the  highest  contrasts  be- 
came posMble  by  means  of  silglit  variations. 
The  care  of  the  artists  was  most  happily 
bestowed  in  placing  complicated  masses  In 
contrast,  especially  with  groups  in  bringing 
the  extremities  into  a  harmonious  position,. 
BO  that  every  work  of  art.  if  we  disregard 
Its  Import,  and  see  only  lis  most  general 
outlines  fh>ni  a  distance,  still  strikes  the 
eye  as  an  harmonious  whi^e.  The  antique 
vases  fUnilsh  hundreds  of  examples  of  such 
agreeable  grouping,  and  It  would,  perhaps,, 
be  possible  to  give  a  series  of  beautlfbl  in- 
stances of  such  symmetrically  artistic  and 
pleasing  compositions  from  vase-sculptures 
of  the  simplest  repose,  up  to  the  passionate 
life  of  the  Laokoiin.  I  therefore  venture  to 
repeat  that  the  group  of  Lniikoiin,  besides 
its  other  recoguiied  merits,  is  also  a  model  of 
symmetry  and  variety,  of  rest  and  motion, 
of  contrast  and  gradation,  which  makes  an 
impression  upon  the  epecUtor,  partly  sensu- 
ous, partly  spiritual,  and  which  excites  an 
agreeable  sensation  by  the  exquisite  patboa 
of  the  representation,  and  tempera  the  storm 
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of  HufTerliig  ant)  passion  by  grace  andbeau^. 
— It  In  greatly  to  tbe  advantage  of  a  work 
of  art  to  be  eelf-exlBteiit,  complete.  A  sub- 
ject at  rest  shows  itself  aa  merely  existing, 
and  ie  therefore  complete  in  and  through 
itself.  A  Jupiter  with  a  thunderbolt  Id  his 
lap;  a  Juno  reposing  on  her  majesty  and 
feminine  dignity;  a  Minerva  absorbed  tii 
herself, — are  subjects  wiiivh  alike  have  no 
external  relations;  they  rest  on  and  In  them- 
selves, and  are  the  earliest  favorite  siibjeets 
of  sculpture.  But  within  the  splendid  do- 
main of  the  mystic  sphere  of  the  arts,  in 
which  the  Isolated,  self-exlsUng  natures 
stand,  there  are  smaller  drctes  where  the 
single  forms  are  conceived  and  represented 
with  reference  to  other  existences.  For  ex- 
ample, the  nine  Miiaes  led  by  Apollo,  are 
conceived  and  represented  individually;  but 
in  the  grand,  complex  choir,  each  betimes 
(kr  more  interesting.  If  art  passes  over  to 
a  more  passionate  significance.  It  proceeds 
In  the  same  manner;  It  presents  us  eitiier  a 
circle  of  figures  which  hove  a  pnssionate 
relation  to  each  other,  like  Nlobe  and  her 
children  pursued  by  Apollo  and  Diana,  or 
It  exhibits  in  one  work  both  tbe  emotion  oud 
Its  cause.  We  have  now  In  mind  only  the 
beautiful  boy  taking  the  thorn  from  his  foot; 
the  vnestler,  the  two  groups  of  Fauns  and 
Nymphs  in  Dresden,  and  tbe  life-like, 
splendid  group  of  Laokoou. 

Sculpture  Is,  with  reason,  so  highly 
esteemed  because  It  can,  and  most,  bring 
the  art  of  representation  to  Its  highest 
point,  rince  It  divests  man  of  everjUiing 
that  Is  non-essential.  Thus,  In  the  group, 
Laokoon  is  a  mere  name:  the  artists 
have  stripped  him  of  bis  priesthood,  his 
Trojan  nationality,  of  all  poetic  and  mytho- 
logio  accessories:  he  is  nothing  of  all  that 
the  &ble  makes  him.  It  la  a  father  with 
two  sons,  in  danger  of  being  overcome  by 
two  fierce  animals — neither  are  these  latter 
sent  by  the  gods,  but  merely  natural  ser- 
pents, powerflil  enough  to  vanquish  several 
men.  but  by  no  means  In  their  form  or  treat- 
ment supernatural,  avenging,  punishing 
beings.  In  accordance  with  their  nature, 
they  glide  up,  ooll  and  intertwine  them- 
selves, and  one,  being  irritated,  bites.  If 
I  should  interpret  this  group,  without  recog- 
nizing any  broader  signiflcance,  I  should 
oall  it  a  tragic  idyl.  A  father  is  sleeping 
near  his  two  sons;  they  are  cudrclcd  by 
serpents,  and  now  awaking,  they  sljnggle 
to  free  themselves  from  the  living  net. 


This  work  of  art  Is  especially  powerful 
through  the  seizure  of  tbe  moment.  In 
order  that  a  work  of  art  may  really  mtm  to 
pass  before  the  eye,  a  passing  momeot  miiir 
be  diosen ;  a  moment  earlier,  no  part  of  the 
whole  would  have  been  found  In  thi;  fna- 
tlon;  a  moment  later,  every  part  mnit  hut 
left  this  position;  becanse  of  this  (hippy 
choice  of  a  moment}  the  work  win  ever  tx 
fVesh  and  living  to  millions  of  fpecniorE. 
In  order  rightly  to  comprehend  the  InEenl 
of  the  Laokoon,  let  one  stand  before  it  vitit 
closed  eyes  and  at  a  proper  dletanee;  tlm. 
let  him  open  his  eyes  and  immedfaiely  Elm 
them  again :  he  will  see  the  whole  mublr  iii 
motion;  he  will  fear,  when  he  again  oprn^ 
his  eyes,  to  find  the  whole  group  chsngel. 
I  might  say,  aa  it  stands  ther«,  tbat  il  if  i 
flash  of  lightning  fixed ;  a  wave  turned  inin 
stuue  at  tlie  moment  that  it  moves  lonard' 
tbe  shore.  The  same  efi^ct  is  proluitil 
when  the  group  is  seen  at  niglit  ty  toreb- 
llght.  The  condition  of  the  three  Sgurefi* 
wisely  represented  in  gradation;  the  eldn 
son  has  only  the  extremities  entangled,  Iht 
other,  more  encumbered,  has  hU  brtvt 
espedaJiy  compressed;  by  the  movemeal of 
his  right  nrm,  he  tries  to  get  brealli:  M'Vb 
the  Icit,  he  gently  holds  back  tbe  bead  li 
the  serpent,  to  prevent  its  making  another 
fold  around  his  breast;  the  serpent  is  inltt 
act  of  escaping  from  bis  hand,  but  evldeDtl; 
does  not  bite  him;  on  the  coutrarj',  the 
father  attempts  by  violence  to  free  him^L' 
and  his  children  from  these  entAnglemeDt^ 
he  seizes  the  other  serpent,  and  this  w. 
being  irritated,  bites  him  on  tbe  hip. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  attitude  of  ibf 
lather,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  w-vrnl 
parts  of  his  body,  it  seems  decidedly  )iH  I" 
assign  as  the  cause  of  tbe  whole  moilou.ih' 
sudden  pain  from  the  wound.  The  sMprai 
has  not  bitten,  but  is  biting,  and  tbsi  Ir  i 
sensitive  part  of  the  body,  abo^-e  and  alinJr 
back  of  the  hip.  The  head  of  the  wrpmi 
as  restored,  has  never  been  in  a  position  ri> 
bite.  Fortunately,  traces  of  tbe  uppfrwJ 
under  jaws  are  still  to  be  seen  upon  ilr 
bock  of  the  statue,  if,  Indeed,  tbese  Mt- 
vinciiig  evidences  he  not  lost  in  the  pttfrti 
sad  Blleratlons.  The  serpent  vnand*  l^ 
unfortunat*  man  in  a  part  where  one  is*"! 
sensitive  to  any  Irritation,  when  eiee  i 
slight  dckltng  causes  the  motion  wbirh  *' 
here  observe  occasioned  by  the  wfuci. 
The  figure  recedes  to  the  oppoelie  a*- 
the  body  Is  drawn  in,  the  ehoulder?  pnsf- 
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downwards,  the  chest  expands,  the  head 
Kinks  toward  the  wounded  dde.  The  rest 
of  the  foregohig  situation  or  treatment  is 
shown  Id  the  imprisoned  feet  and  stnigglliig 
arms;  hence  from  stniggie  and  ^tirluking, 
from  action  and  siiO'eriiig',  tram  effort  and 
fitiiure,  Brines  a  harmony  of  eS'ect  which 
woiUd,  perhaps,  under  no  other  drcum- 
stances,  be  possible.  We  are  lo*t  In  astoti- 
ishment  at  the  wisdom  of  the  artists.  If  we 
try  to  Imagine  the  wound  In  any  oiher 
place;  thewliote  po<dtlon  would  be  changed, 
and  It  la  not  possible  to  conceive  It  more 
siiiK^illy.  It  is  important  to  remark  iiere 
that  the  artist  tiaving  represented  a  sensuous 
aetton,  also  shows  us  the  seusuoiis  occasion 
of  It.  I  re[ieat  It,  the  place  of  the  bite  de- 
termines tiie  present  action  of  the  limbs; 
tbe  movement  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  as  if  to  escape,  the  drawing  in  of  the 
abdomen,  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  the 
drawing  down  of  the  bead  and  shoulders, 
nay,  the  expression  of  the  face,  are  all 
rendered  necessary  by  this  sudden,  pain- 
ful, unexpected  irritation.  But  far  be  !t 
from  me  to  destroy  the  unity  of  human  na- 
ture, to  deny  the  inlluence  of  the  spiritual 
powers,  of  this  noblr  perfect  man;  to  mis- 
understand the  conflict  and  sufferinj;  of  a 
■great  nature.  Anxiety,  fear,  terror,  fatherly 
affection,  all  these  I  see  coursing  through 
these  veins,  heaving  this  breast  and  furrow- 
ing thishrow;  willingly,  I  admit,  that  he- 
sides  the  physical,  the  highest  degree  of 
mental  suffering  is  here  represented,  only 
let  us  not  he  too  quick  to  transfer  the  effect 
which  the  work  produces  upon  us,  to  tlie 
woric  Itself;  especially,  let  us  not  Imagine 
the  effect  of  poison  on  the  body  which  the 
ftng  of  the  serpent  has  but  this  moment 
reached.  There  is  no  death-stniggle  to  be 
seen,  In  this  nohle  figure,  which  Is  resisting, 
vigorous,  scarcely  even  wounded.  Here  I 
loust  be  allowed  an  observation  which  is  of 
importance  in  the  plastic  arts;  the  highest 
pjithetic  expression  which  they  are  able  to 
represent,  hovers  in  transition  from  oue 
state  to  another.  Suppose  an  active  child 
running  with  all  the  energy  and  Joy  of  life, 
springing  full  of  delight,  then  perhaps  un- 
expectedly severely  strucic  by  playmates,  or 
otherwise  phs'sically  or  morally  hurt;  this 
new  sensation  is  imparted  like  an  electric 
shock  to  all  his  limbs.  Such  a  transition  Is 
In  the  highest  sense  pathetic;  it  presents  a 
contrast  of  whicli  one  can  foroi  no  idea 
without  having  seen  it.     Here,  e\ideutly. 
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the  spiritual  as  well  as  t lie  physical  receives 
a  shock.  If  In  such  a  transiilon  there  re- 
midn  evident  traces  of  the  preceding  con- 
dition, there  arises  one  of  the  noblest  siib- 
iects  for  plastic  arts,  as  Is  the  cose  in  the 
^aokoon,  »-here  struggle  aud  suffering  arc 
united  in  the  same  moment.  So,  for  exam- 
ple, Eurydice  bitten  in  the  heel  by  a  snake, 
as  she  goes  Joyfliily  through  Uie  meadow, 
with  her  gathered  flowers,  would  make  a 
most  pathetic  statue,  as  not  only  tlie  falling 
flowers,  hut  the  direction  of  all  the  limbs 
and  the  fluttering  of  the  drapery,  would  in- 
dicate the  twofold  slate— the  joyful  advance 
and  the  painful  arrest. 

If  we  have  now  clearly  conceived  the 
principal  figure,  in  this  sense,  we  can  fi-eely 
and  safbly  glance  over  the  relations,  grada- 
tions and  contrasts  of  the  collective  parts  of 
the  whole  work.  The  choice  of  subject  Is 
one  of  the  happiest  that  we  can  conceive; 
men  struggling  with  dangeroiui  animals, 
and  animals  which  do  not  act  with  concen- 
trated force  or  mass,  but  with  divided  pow- 
ers ;  which  do  not  threaten  from  one  side,  or 
demand  a  corabliied  oi»posltion,  but  animals 
which  by  the  expansive  nature  of  their 
organization  are  capable  of  paralyzing  one 
man  or  several  men  without  further  Injuring 
them.  It  Is  owing  to  this  paralyzing  power 
tliat  with  the  most  violent-  action  a  certain 
repose  and  unity  pervades  the  whole.  Tbe 
efffects  of  the  action  of  the  serpents  Is  shown 
in  gradation.  One  only  enfolds  Its  victim, 
the  other  becomes  irritated  ajid  bites  its 
antagonist. 

The  three  figures  are  also  most  wisely 
chosen.  A  strong,  well-built  man,  but  one 
already  past  the  years  of  energy,  less  able 
to  withstand  pain  aud  suffering;  imagine  in 
his  stead  a  robust  youth,  and  the  group 
loses  its  whole  value.  Partners  In  his  suffer- 
ing are  two  boys,  small  in  comparison  with 
hira,  but  still  two  natures  which  are  suscep- 
tible of  pain.  Tbe  younger  struggles  Im- 
potently ;  he  suffers  an  agouy  of  fear,  but  is 
unhurt.  The  efforts  of  the  lather  are  pow- 
erful but  ineffectual,  and  rather  tend  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  contrary  to  what  he  desires- 
he  exasperates  his  opponent,  and  is  wound- 
ed. The  elder  son  is  least  encumbered;  he 
feels  neither  pressure  norpaiu;  helaterrl- 
fled  at  the  sudden  wound  and  motion  of  his 
father;  he  cries  out,  while  he  endeavors  to 
free  his  foot  from  the  serpent's  fold;— here, 
then,  b  at  once  a  spectator  aud  participant, 
and  tbe  work  Is  complete. 
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I  will  here  repeat  what  1  have  already  ilI- 
liided  to  lu  paesing,  viz.,  that  each  of  the 
three  ligureu  allows  a  double  treatment  and 
has  a  twofold  action.  The  younger  son 
tries  to  get  his  breath  hy  holding  up  his 
riglit  arm,  and  with  the  left  hand  pushes 
back  the  serpent;  he  wishes  to  mitigate  the 
present  evil  and  to  prevent  a  greater— the 
highest  degree  of  actirity  which  remains 
possible  in  his  constrained  position.  The 
father  stniggles  to  free  himself  from  the 
folds  of  the  serpent,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  body  shrinks  back  from  the  sudden  bite. 
The  elder  sou  is  terrified  at  his  father's  mo- 
tion, and  seeks  to  free  himself  fVom  the 
lightly-wound  serpent.  The  climax  of  the 
moment  represented  has  alreatly  been  com- 
mended as  the  great  merit  of  this  work  of 
art,  and  here  there  Is  something  U>  be  spe- 
cially remarked. 

We  assumed  tliut  these  were  natural  ser- 
pents, which  had  wound  themselves  around 
afotheraiid  his  sons  white  sleeping,  whence 
iu  the  contemplation  of  the  moment  we  saw 
before  us  a  climax.  The  first  instant  of  the 
encircling  of  the  sleepers  is  full  of  breathless 
interest,  i^ut  not  significant  for  art.  A  sleep- 
ing young  llercnle^,  encircled  by  serpents, 
might  perhaps  be  mode,  but  his  appearance 
and  repose  would  indicate  what  we  might 
expect  from  his  awakening. 

If  we  now  go  further,  and  consider  tlie 
father,  who  witli  Ids  children,  no  matter  how 
it  happens,  feels  the  folds  of  serpents,  there 
is  but  one  moment  of  supreme  interest:  if 
the  one  Is  rendered  incapable  of  defending 
himself — the  other,  though  jivounded,  still 
capable  of  defence — and  the  third,  alill  hav- 
ing the  hope  of  escape.  In  the  first  condi- 
tion we  see  the  younger  son;  in  the  second, 
the  father;  in  the  third,  the  elder  son.  Let 
one  endeavor  to  discover  another  possible 
cajie  ;  let  him  try  to  distribute  the  parts 
otherwise  than  as  they  are  Iieredletributedl 
If  we  now  consider  the  treatment  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  see  that  at 
this  moment  it  has  reached  tiie  climax,  we 
ehalj  immediately  become  aware.  In  refiecl^ 
lag  upon  tlie  events  which  would  naturally 
follow,  that  the  whole  group  must  change, 
and  that  no  time  could  be  found  equal  to 
this  iu  artistic  importance.  The  younger 
son  will  either  be  suffocated  by  the  folds  of 
the  serpent,  or  if,  in  his  helpless  condltioD, 
be  should  Irritate  the  serpent,  will  certainly 
be  bitten.  Either  case  would  be  unendura- 
ble, because  either  is  too  extreme  fbr  repre- 
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sentalion.  As  to  the  father,  he  would  either 
be  wounded  hi  other  parte,  bj  wliich  the 
wliole  posIUon  would  be  changed  and  the 
first  wouud  became  invl^ble  to  the  specta- 
tor, or.  If  made  visible,  woidd  be  lotlli- 
eome;  or  the  serpent  may  turn  and  attack 
the  elder  son;  his  interest  would  theu  Ik 
absorbed  in  himself;  the  scene  thus  losej 
the  witness,  the  lost  gleam  of  hope  di^p- 
pears  from  (he  group;  it  is  no  longeratn- 
gic  but  a  terrible  conception.  The  lather, 
now  centred  In  his  own  greatness  and  sof- 
fering,  would.  In  ttiat  case,  turn  toward  the 
son  and  become  but  a  sympathizing  subor- 
dinate. 

Man  has  for  his  own  and  for  the  sufferinp 
of  otiiers  but  three  sensations,  viz.,  appie- 
hension,  horror,  and  compassion— the  anx- 
ious premonition  of  a  coming  evil,  the  un- 
expected realization  of  a  present  one,  and 
sympathy  witli  the  present  or  past  suffer- 
ings of  others:  all  three  are  exhibited  and 
excited  In  this  work  of  art,  and,  moreover, 
with  the  truest  gradation.  The  plastic  arts 
aimingat  the  eO'ect  of  the  moment,  in  choos- 
ing a  pathetic  subject,  seize  on  those  wiucfa 
awaken  terror;  while  poetry,  oii  the  con- 
trary, prefers  such  as  exdte  appreheu^on 
or  pity.  In  the  group  of  the  Laiilcoun,  the 
Cither's  sufiering  excites  horror,  and  that  In 
the  Iiighest  degree;  Sculpture  baa  done  her 
utmost  for  1dm;  but  partly  t4)  complete  the 
drcle  of  human  sensations,  portly  to  soAcn 
this  expression  of  horror,  she  excites  piiy 
for  the  situation  of  the  younger  son  and  ap- 
prehension for  the  elder,  inasmuch  as  for 
him  there  is  still  hope.  So,  in  the  mid^of 
complexity,  the  artists  have  produced  a  cer- 
tain equipoise,  softened  and  heightened  ef- 
fects, and  thus  completed  a  spiritual  lud 
sensuous  whole.  Enough  ;  we  way  now 
boldly  assert  that  this  work  of  art  exhaustj 
Its  subject  and  h^pUy  Aiifils  ail  the  condi- 
tions of  art.  It  teaches  us  that  tf  the  arti^ 
can  infuse  his  sense  of  beauty  into  quiet  and 
simple  subjects,  the  same  sense  of  beamy 
can  be  shown  in  its  greatest  energy  and  dig- 
nity when  it  manifests  its  power  in  the  cre- 
ation of  complicated  characters,  and  kuo«s 
how  by  artistic  imitation  to  temper  and 
restrain  the  passionate  outbreak  of  human 
nature.  In  the  sequel  we  shall  giveaAiU 
description  of  the  statues  known  by  tbe 
name  of  the  Niobe  family,  as  well  as  of  the 
group  of  the  Famese  Bull;  tbeee  belong  to 
the  few  pathetic  representations  of  koiiqne 
sculpture  which  remain.     Uodem  vtita 
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hsre  geDerallj  blLmdered  to  their  choice  of 
sacb  suhJecU  :  Tor  Instance,  when  Milo, 
n1th  holh  hands  fast  in  the  cleft  of  a  tree.  Is 
attacked  by  a  lion,  It  Is  rain  for  art  to  at- 
tempt to  create  a  work  which  can  coMmaiid 
onr  unintiigied  sympathy.  A  twofold  suf- 
fering, a  uselesB  struggle,  a  helplesH  condi- 
tion, a.  sure  defeat,  —  these  can  excite  only 
liorror,  if,  indeed,  they  leave  us  not  quite 
unmoved. 

Finally,  a  word  concerning  the  relation  of 
thia  subject  to  poetry.  We  are  doing  Virgil 
and  the  poetic  art  a  great  injustice  when  we 
compare,  even  for  a  moment,  thia  most  per^ 
feet  master-piece  of  sculpture  with  the  epi- 
sodical treatment  of  the  eame  subject  In  the 
.i^neid.  As  the  unhappy  exile,  Eneas,  is 
called  upon  to  relate  how  be  and  his  coun- 
tryman have  been  guilty  of  the  unpardona- 
ble folly  of  bringing  the  famous  horse  into 
their  city,  the  poet  has  to  devise  an  excuse 
for  their  act.  This  is  the  orl^nof  the  whole, 


and  the  story  of  the  Laokoon  stands  here  as 
arbetorical  argument  by  which  an  exagger- 
ation, if  it  be  Judicious,  may  well  be  ap- 
proved. Henoe,  mouatrous  gerpenta  with 
crested  beads  come  out  of  the  sea,  rush  upon 
the  children  of  the  priest  who  has  Injured 
the  horse,  coil  themaeivea  around  them,  bite 
and  coyer  them  with  venom,  twist  and  en- 
twine tbemselvea  around  the  head  of  the 
father  who  hastens  to  the  assistance  of  his 
children,  and  rear  their  heads  in  triumph 
while  the  unhappy  victira  beneath  their  folds 
cries  In  vain  for  help.  The  people  are  ter- 
rified and  immediately  flee ;  no  oue  dares  to 
remain  a  patriot;  and  the  listener,  horrified 
at  the  strange  and  dreadAil  tale,  willingly 
permits  the  horae  to  be  brought  into  the 
city. 

Thus  the  story  of  Laiikoon,  in  Virgit, 
serves  but  as  a  means  to  a  higlier  end ;  and 
it  is  still  a  grave  question,  whether  the  occur- 
rence be  in  itself  a  poetic  suttJect. 


WINCKELM ANN'S  REMARKS  ON  THE  LAOKOON. 

(TniuUCed  t>j  B.  S.  MoHAF.l 


1  Winckelmsnn's  Ottchtchte  der  E-antt  det  Alter- 


The  feet  of  the  Egyptian  statues  in  the 
Campidoglio,  which  have  been  preserved, 
are.  like  those  of  the  Ajiolio  Belvldere  and 
Laiikoon,  of  unequal  length ;  the  right  foot, 
which  hears  the  weight  of  the  body,  is,  in 
one  of  tiiem,  three  Inches  of  a  Roman  palm 
longer  than  the  other.  Bi;t  this  Inequality  ia 
not  without  reason,  for  they  wished  to  give 
to  the  foot  which  stands  behind,  as  much  as 
it  might  lose  to  the  sight  t>oin  being  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  spectator,    (p.  71.) 

[In  apeakhig  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
Laokoon,  he  says:] — The  Laokouuisamuch 
more  learned  work  than  the  Apollo.  Age- 
saiider,  the  maker  of  the  chief  figure  of  the 
Laokoiin,  must  have  been  a  much  more  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  artist  tlian  the  design- 
er of  the  Apollo  hod  need  to  be;  but  the 
latter  must  have  been  gifted  with  aeublimer 
genius  and  a  more  susceptible  soul.  Apollo 
has  the  sublimit}'  which  found  no  place  In 
the  LaJikoou.    (p.  260.) 

[After  speaking  of  the  use  whidi  the  artist 
makes  of  his  knowledge  of  muscular  action, 
he  says:] 

This  h  made  stjil  more  manifest  In  the 
fame  set  of  muscles  in  Laokoiiu  (a  nature 


elevated  through  the  Ideal)  when  compared 
in  this  part  of  the  body  with  the  figures  of 
gods  and  deified  men  such  as  the  Hercules 
and  .\pollo  Belvldere,  The  action  of  these 
muscles  in  Laiikoon  is  exaggerated  beyond 
the  true  to  tlie  possible;  they  form  hillocks 
which  close  upon  each  ofher,  and  express 
the  highest  exertion  of  strength  in  suffering 
and  resistance,    (p.  295.) 

Laokoiin  ia  a  picture  of  the  most  sensitive 
pain,  wlilcli  here  shows  Itself  hi  all  the  mus- 
cles, nerves,  and  veins;  the  blood  is  In  the 
greatest  agitaljon,  caused  by  the  deadly  bite 
of  the  serpent,  and  every  part  of  the  l>ody  is 
represented  as  strained  and  suffering,  in 
which  the  artist  exhibited  all  the  instincts  of 
human  nature  as  well  as  his  own  great  wis- 
dom and  art.  But  In  the  representation  of 
this  outward  suffering  appears  the  tried  soul 
ot  agreatmanwhostnigglea  with  necessity, 
and  will  stille  and  repress  any  exprrssioii  of 
his  pain— which  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
still  more  evident  to  the  reader  in  my  de- 
scription of  thia  statue  in  Part  II.    (p.  320.) 

Of  the  statues  entirely  wrought  with  the 
chisel,  tlie  Laijkoiin  is  the  most  beauUful; 
and  here  an  ob^^crvant  eye  will  remark  with 
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whnt  masterly  precision  and  unwavering 
cotiHdeiice  the  chisel  must  liiLve  been  guided 
in  order  uot  to  spoil  the  most  skilful  lines 
•by  accidental  slippiug.  The  outer  surface 
of  this  statue,  which  seems  somewhat 
roUKh  compared  to  those  which  are  smooth 
and  polished  (it  looiis  like  a  soft  Tetvet 
compared  to  the  shining  Atlas],  is  tike  the 
skiu  of  the  old  Greeks,  which  was  not  loos- 
ened by  the  constant  use  of  warm  batbs,  or 
rubbed  smooth  with  scrapers,  (as  happened 
from  the  prevailing  habits  of  the  more  effem- 
inate Romans,)  but  on  which  a  healthy  evap- 
oration produced  a  soft  down  Uke  the  firat 
announcement  of  the  covering  of  tlie  chiu. 
(p.  515.) 

[From  p.  696:]— Amidst  the  destruction 
of  innumerable  works  of  art  belonging  to 
this  time  of  Art's  greatest  perfection,  the 
Btatne  of  LaSkodn,  of  those  which  escaped 
entire,  Is  the  most  valuable  monument.  If 
the  artists  who  made  it  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  tiie  Great;  this,  however,  we 
have  no  means  of  proving,  although  the 
perfection  of  the  statue  makes  it  proba- 
ble :  for  Pliny  nienUons  this  as  a  work 
which  must  be  ranked  above  all  other 
efforts  in  painting  as  well  as  in  sculpture. 
The  authors  were  Agesander,  Poiydorus, 
and  Atheiiodonis  of  Rhodes,  of  whom  the 
third  was  a  son  of  the  first,  as,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  also  the  second;  for  that  Athen- 
odorus  of  Rhodes  was  a  sou  of  Agesander, 
the  following  inscription  on  the  base  of  a 
stntiie  in  the  villa  Albaul  bears  witness: — 
"Athenodorus  the  Rhodian,  sou  of  Agesan- 
der, made  this'- :  and  the  statue  of  Laokoiin 
renders  it  probable  that  Polydonis  was  also 
the  son  of  Agesander,  because  upon  any 
other  supposition  we  cannot  expl^u  how 
three  artists  could  (I  will  not  say,  work  on 
one  and  the  same  statue,  but)  distribute 
their  labors,  because  Laukoiin  the  father  Is  a 
much  more  considerable  and  important  fig- 
ure than  hts  two  sons.  Consequently,  Age- 
sander must  have  wrought  out  the  figure  of 
the  father,  and  his  two  sons,  the  figures  of 
the  sons  of  Laokoiin. 

The  well  known  biise  which  was  discov- 
ered In  the  ruins  of  the  old  Autium  of  the 
Lord  Cardinal  Alex.  Albani.isof  bLick  mar- 
ble; but  a  statue  of  white  marble  wa"  joined 
to  it.  A  piece  of  tliis  statue,  a  part  of  a  man- 
tle hanging  In  folds  which  was  a  chjamys, 
was  found  near  the  base;  but  no  trace  of  the 
figure  Itself  could  be  found. 


The  glatne  of  Laokoon  stood  formerly  in 
the  pahice  of  the  Emperor  Titua,  and  va» 
discovered  there  (not  as  Nardini  and  others 
assert,  in  the  so-called  seven  saloons  or 
reservoU'  of  the  baths)  in  the  areh  of  i  hall 
which  seems  to  have  been  apartof  thebatli» 
of  this  Emperor;  but  It  ludlcates, byjus 
tills  discovery,  the  precise  atuation  of  the 
imperial  palace  as  It  was  coaiiecled  with  ibe 
baths.  Here  stood  the  Laukoon  in  a  I&rge 
nicbe  at  the  end  of  the  frescoed  saloon  alwi- 
dy  alluded  to,  from  the  paintings  otwluch 
the  falsely  so-called  Coriolanus-under-ilie- 
comlcc  has  been  taken. 

Pliny  mentions  that  the  three  flgmes  fS 
the  Laokoiin  were  hewn  out  of  s  an^e 
block  of  stone — which  seemed  so  to  hlin  he- 
oause  no  seams  were  discoverable,  not  thai 
It  was  really  so ;  for  a  couple  of  thonsand 
yeara  have  revealed  a  scarcely  perceptible 
seam  which  shows  that  the  elder  of  the  two 
sons  was  separately  sculptured,  and  af- 
terwards Joined  to  the  other  figures.  Ui- 
chaet  A ngelo  conceived  the  Idea  of  complet- 
ing the  right  ann  of  Laokoon,  vrbich  was 
wanting,  and  which  had  been  supplied  by 
one  of  burnt  clay;  accordingly  he  made  oue 
roughly  out  of  marble,  but  never  finished  it; 
since  that  Ume  this  piece  has  lain  at  thebaM 
of  the  statue.  This  arm,  eucircled  by  ser- 
pents, would  have  bent  over  the  head  of  tbt 
statue,  and  (inasmui'h  as  the  rest  of  the  fig- 
ure was  free)  it  may  have  been  the  design  ol 
this  artist  to  Intensify  the  conception  of  suf- 
fering In  Laokoon  by  approaching  this  ann 
to  tl)e  head  as  In  two  united  Ideas,  and  by 
the  repeated  colls  of  the  serpent  to  centre 
here  tlie  place  of  the  pEun,  which  the  old  ar- 
tists had  reconciled  with  the  beauty  of  ihe 
figure,  as  both  the  suffering  and  beauty  find 
expression  here.  But  it  seems  as  if  th'i? 
arm  hent  above  the  head  would  have  dis- 
tracted the  principal  attention,  which  ibe 
head  demands,  for  the  glance  wonld  have 
been  directed  at  the  same  nioroeiit  to  ihr 
many  coils  of  the  serpent.  Therefore.  Ber- 
ntid  supplied  an  arm  of  burnt  clay  extended 
so  as  to  leave  the  head  ftee,  and  to  bring  nn 
other  part  In  close  proximity  above  the 

The  two  steps  at  the  lower  part  of  ibf 
base  upon  which  the  principal  figure  refi- 
probably  Indicate  the  steps  of  the  altar 
where  the  occurrence  here  represented  toek 

Inasmuch  as  this  statue  was  [oized  as  ili^ 
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hlgliebt  work  of  art  by  so  many  tbouganda 
of  tbe  most  celebrated  artjsts  brought  th>ni 
all  parts  of  Greece  to  Rome,  it  deserved  so 
much  the  more  attention  and  admiration 
from  a-  dejcenerate  posterity  wbicli  knew 
how  to  produce  nothing  which  should  even 
remot«lj  compare  with  this  work.  The  wise 
man  finds  here  matter  for  research,  the  artist 
fiuda  endlesa  subjects  for  study,  and  both 
^itl  be  convinced  that  lu  this  picture  more 
lies  concealed  than  meets  the  eye,  and  that 
the  mind  of  tbe  master  was  even  greater 
than  his  work. 

Laiikoon  is  a  nature  In  extremity  of  suf- 
fering, represented  in  the  form  of  a  man 
%vho  seeks  -to  gather  up  the  conscious 
strcngtli  of  his  spirit  to  sutidue  it  ;  and 
witile  sufiiering  Bwelts  the  muscles  and  con- 
tracts the  nerves,  the  spirit  armed  with 
strength  displays  itself  in  tbe  furrowed  fore- 
head.—tbe  breast  heaves  with  interrupted 
respiration,  and  with  the  suppression  of  the 
outbreak  of  feelioK  is  his  effort  to  contra 
and  shut  up  tbe  pain  within  himself.  The 
anxious  inward  sigh,  and  the  breast  drown 
in.  exhaust  the  abdomen  and  hollow  the 
sides,  which  allows  us  to  Judge  of  the  action 
of  the  intestines.  But  bis  own  suffering 
seems  to  distress  him  less  l^au  the  suffering 
of  his  ctdldren,  who  turn  their  faces  to  him 
and  cry  for  help;  for  the  lather's  heart  re- 
veals itself  in  the  sorrowful  eyes,  and  com- 


passion seems  to  swim  in  them  in  a  dim 
mist.  Tlie  face  Is  mournfhl,  but  there  is 
uooutcry;  the  eyes  are  upturned  toward  the 
highest  help.  The  mouth  is  fUlI  of  sadness, 
aud  the  sunken  nether  lip  is  heavy  with  it; 
but  in  tbe  upper  lip,  whicli  Is  drawn  back, 
tills  expression  is  mingled  with  ttaatof  psln, 
wtiich,  with  a  movement  of  anger  as  if  an 
unmerited,  unworthy  sorrow,  extends  to 
tbe  nose,  swells  it,  and  manifests  itself  Li 
the  distended  and  widened  noBtriis.  Below 
the  forehead,  the  Mniggle  betweeii  palu  and 
resistance  is  portrayed  with  the  greatest 
wisdom;  for  while  pain  elevates  the  eye- 
brows, the  effort  to  resist  it  presses  the  flesh 
just  over  the  brows  down  upon  the  upper 
iid,  so  that  the  protruding  brow  almost  cov- 
ers it.  Nature  which  the  artist  could  not 
Improve,  he  has  sought  to  develop  and 
represent  in  its  greatest  strength  and  pow- 
er; for  where  tlie  greatest  suffering  is  por- 
trayed, there  the  highest  beauty  is  possible. 
The  left  side,  where  tbe  serpent's  madden- 
ing bite  has  injected  the  poison,  is  the  one 
which,  from  its  proximity  to  the  heart,  seems 
to  be  moat  capable  of  suffering,  and  this  part 
of  the  body  may  welt  be  called  a  marvel  of 
artistic  skill.  He  raises  his  legs  involunta- 
rily as  if  to  run  from  tbe  evil:  no  part  is  at 
rest;  even  the  strokes  of  tbe  chisel  seem  to 
aid  the  ^gnificance  of  this  rigid  surface. 
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WiLHELU  MlieTSB'e  AreBBNTlOMHlP, 

We  have  found  the  problem  broached  In 
the  Appreniieeahip  to  be  the  setting  forth  of 
that  culture  Co  which  the  individuality  must 
submit  itself,  In  order  to  become  for  itself 
what  it  is  in  itself.  Culture  Is  a  process, 
which,  at  the  same  time.  Is  becoming  a  pro- 
tress.  As  a  process,  it  is,  in  form,  always 
tbe  same  round  of  exertion.  Tbe  individ- 
ual is  driven,  by  his  own  deficiency,  towards 
the  element  which  corresponds  to  his  pecu- 
liarity. So  long  as  he  has  not  found  this,  he 
must  seek  it,  and  be  unquiet. 

We  find  Wilhelm  Meister  exerting  him- 
aelf  honestly  In  order  to  discover  his  voca- 
tion, to  supply  the  defects  of  his  knowledge 
and  accomplishments,  to  grind  down  the 


comers  of  hie  demeanor,  and  to  heighten 
the  basis  of  his  culture.  In  these  exertions, 
so  far  as  their  form  is  concerned,  he  remains 
always  the  same.  With  deep  sorrow  he  be- 
comes aware  of  his  own  deficiencies;  with 
ardor  he  dashes  Into  that  activity  which 
seems  to  promise  a  means  of  ascent  to  some- 
tiling  higher;  with  astonishment  he  per- 
ceives that  he  obtains  no  absolute  entisfho- 
tlon  tlirough  the  one-sided  effort  to  which 
he*has  been  devoting  himself,  and  Is  there- 
upon inclined  to  regard  his  whole  labor  as  a 
mistake.  This,  however,  is  a  piece  of  self- 
decepUon,  which  lasts  only  until  he  has  re- 
cognized, in  ennui  and  disgust,  the  finger- 
post to  a  new  problem,  the  transiliDn  to  a 
higher  activity,  which,  without  bis  previous 
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culture,  would  be  impomible  to  bim.  The 
procegsbaspolntsof  rest,  which  lie  between 
the  vftrione  stages  as  aiees.  Bailed  tu  their 
highest  power,  they  make  up  the  apprenlic^- 
ship,  the  felloicihip,  and  the  maatcrahip ;  for 
the  ascending  Reries,  as  a  system  of  quanta^ 
tive  momenta,  does  not  run  out  into  the 
spurious  infinite,  but  only  for  enough  to  en- 
able the  individual  to  recognize  the  essence 
of  hiB  individuality,  and  to  ottoin  the  com- 
pleteness necessary  to  enable  him  to  set 
himself  forth.  At  this  moment  begins  the 
tranquil  process  of  perfection,  as  it  proceeds 
spontaneously,  intensively  and  extensively, 
in  the  practical  activity.  The  stages  tlirough 
which  Willielm  passes  appear  always  also  aa 
distinct  spheres,  which  he  lives  through.  His 
individuality  ia  destined  for  harraonioug  to- 
tality. Hence,  in  presence  of  one-sided  na^ 
tures,  characters  which  have.already  assum- 
ed a  dcddcd  cast,  he  appears  as  bereft  of 
character.  He  is  not  so  much  the  hero  of 
tlie  novel  as  its  supporter.  But  he  would 
not  be  capable  of  being  Its  supporter  even, 
unless  he  were  serious  about  the  pursuit  of 
culture,  and  unless  he  were  actually  organ- 
ized for  au  ail-sided  harmony,  which  in  the 
end  does  not  prevent  him  frova  devotlnghim- 
self  to  one  particular  acUvity.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  In  regard  to 
Wilhelm,  in  connection  with  this.  Fouqu€, 
Neumann,  and  Yamhagen,  with  gOod-na- 
tured  humor,  attacked  his  passivity  with 
perdfiage  In  a  random  novel,  Charla'i  En- 
deavors  and  Obiiaelea,  which  they  wrote 
together  In  Halle,  and  which  has  been  re- 
printed In  Neumann's  collected  works.  The 
amount  of  spontaneity  and  energy  resident 
In  Gcithe's  Wilhelm  was  discovered  only  by 
the  innumerable  ImECattons  which  it  called 
forth,  concluding  with  the  Hermann  In  Im- 
mermann's  Epigoni.  of  which  Mundt,  In  the 
first  part  of  his  Characters  and  Situations, 
Justly  remarks  that  the  hero  subordinates 
himself  too  much  to  the  persons  with  whom 
his  career  brings  him  in  contact,  accepts  al- 
most au  obsequious  position  towards  them, 
wears  himself  out  In  an  almost  encyclopaedic 
buEtte  of  activities,  and  almost  always  seems 
SO  used  up  that  one  would  be  glad  to  see 
lilw  In  a  quiet  nook  in  an  hospital.  * 

In  bis  process  of  culture,  he  passes,  as  an 
apprentice,  through  the  stages  of  commer- 
(^  activity,  theatric  art,  nristocmtlcal  free 
exhibition  of  self,  before  be  recognizes  the 
higher  significance  of  life  Itself— before  he 
Is  met,  in  the  hail  of  the  past,  liy  the  inscrip- 


tion on  the  sarcophagns,  Remcnibtr  to  Ute! 
As  a  merchant,  he  already  occupies  u  >iii- 
tude  toward  the  whole  world  ;  for  tis6r 
tends  to  equalize  the  iuequBlitles  of  nanm, 
culture,  and  chance.  Through  the  one-dd- 
edness  of  the  occupation  however,  ibroagb 
the  predominance  of  calcDlatlon,  tlironfth 
narrowness  of  the  pursuit  of  gain,  it  ids;f  in- 
terfere with  the  more  general  culture,  m 
that  the  merchant  divides  up  his  day,  quit 
abstractly,  bel?n-een  business  and  leati- 
tion,  and  seeks  the  latter  in  the  evening. 
sometinies  in  the  theatre,  sometimes  u  liie 
gambUng-table.  Wilhelm,  too,  sets  oat  in 
this  manner.  At  first,  he  wantsloSudbi.: 
recreation  in  the  theatre.  Tfae'amiabilii)'  of 
an  actress  fetters  bim  with  its  diarm.  H« 
visits  Mariana  also  at  her  residence.  From 
being  an  admirer  of  the  artiate,  he  beraniH 
her  lover.  The  recollectlonB  of  his  chiiil- 
hood,  of  the  pleasure  which  he  had  derived 
^m  a  puppet-show,  the  account  whkh  be 
gives  of  it  to  Mariana,  still  draw  him  iiiMD- 
slbly  more  and  more  Into  artHMitJcism. 

A  budnesB  tour  gives  him  an  opportnniir 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  dramatic  ait. 
from  its  natural,  rude  be^nnings,  up 
through  all  its  gradations.  The  play  wbid 
the  miners  act — the  company  of  acroiwis— 
the  doiugs  of  the  unengaged  actors  in  liie 
small  town — the  representations  In  theisiile 
of  tlie  baron,  who  plays  the  diUttante  even 
in  the  theatrical — finally,  the  mature  siirver 
of  the  whole  dramatic  art,  given  by  Serin 
and  Aurelia, — contain  a  progresGive  view  iif 
It  consequent  in  itself.  The  central  pidnt  ol 
It  is  the  consideration  of  the  great  drauiati>[ 
Shakspeare,  which  connects  ilAcif  with  ik 
representation  of  his  BamUt.  This  intri>- 
ductlon  of  Haiuiet  is  amoug  the  most  re- 
markable of  Gothe's  Inventioiis  — firfl.  Ml 
aoiount  of  the  relationship  between  Will)Flni 
and  Hamlet,  for  the  latter  Is  a  reflcctiir  ' 
character,  a  seeker,  a  self-observer,  like  Wil- 
helm; second,  because  HamUt  makef  the 
play  the  very  means  of  rousing  the  cob- 
sciences  of  his  mother  and  hie  uncle  fnsi 
apathy,  of  discovering  the  truth  through  in. 
and  because  he  even  gives  to  the  plsver? 
whom  he  makes  represent  this  piece,  ;n>t 
Instructions,  a  compendious  and  clas.-kjl 
summary  of  the  ors  [friiRafiea.  Heuce.iti^  I 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  per^'Xi' 
have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  in  1b«  i 
Apprenticeship  Gothe  Intended  to  extutii  ! 
the  whole  of  dramatic  art  generally ;  and  bt 
himself,  it  Is  true,  once  expresses  bin^d' 
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gomewhst  to  this  eflbct  In  a.  letter  to  Herk. 
Others  have  generalized  tlie  thing,  asserting 
that  he  intended  to  exhihit  not  draraattc  art 
but  art  generally,  and  took  dramatic  art  aa  a 
StarUng-potnt  because  It  Is  the  roum/'  and 
solution  of  the  other  arta.  Granted  that 
Gothe  bod  this  intention  once  while  he  wa^ 
engaged  on  the  work,  everything  else  Is  at 
variance  with  auch  an  assumption.  In  that 
case,  he  could  not  have  written  the  Apprtn- 
tieeakip;  Wilhelm,  the  theatrical  reformer, 
could  not  from  the  beginning  have  belonged 
to  practical  life ;  he  could  not  have  been  tor- 
mented with  such  an  incessant  redection 
on  the  essence  of  culture  generallj,  "Wilhelm 
merclf  makes  hU  passage  through  the  thea- 
tre,  because  it  brings  man  to  himself.  Ho 
keeps  company  with  the  actors,  because,  by 
the  power  of  fancy,  they  are  continually 
forced  to  change  their  individuality  into 
assumed  personalities,  and  to  eqidp  these 
with  the  whole  charm  of  the  living  truth 
of  nature.  The  actor  who  does  not  possess 
the  entire  talent  of  self-metamorphoala  will 
therefore  probably  Incur  the  danger  of 
having  no  character  at  all  of  his  own — per- 
haps, like  Madame  Heltna,  of  becoming  a 
mere  senttmentaiist-Hjr  else  of  transferring 
too  much  of  his  own  individuality  to  his 
acting,  and  hence  of  not  plajing  well  except 
when  he  has  an  opportnnity  of  actually  rep- 
resenting his  own  cbarncter.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  pedant,  who,  in  the  small 
troupe,  plays  thepart  of  the  old,  grumbling, 
g;00d-natiu«d,  blustering  palerjamiliat;  with 

Aurella,  who  charms  the  public  in  the  Coun- 
tess Orsina,  because  she  can  pour  her  own 
inmost  soul  into  that  part. 

In  the  last  century  the  profession  of  actor 
did  not  enjoy  that  position  In  society  which 
it  occupies  at  present,  when  it  unquesHona- 
hly  stands  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
professions.  Ithad  then  something  ambigu- 
ous about  it,  and  was,  particularly  In  its 
flnnnces,  by  no  means,  very  orderly,  or,  In 
regard  to  love,  Inclined  to  very  strict  prlnd- 
plea.  I  shall  not  however,  I  hope,  be  mis- 
understood tf  I  assert  that  many  advantages 
in  the  way  of  artare  connected  with  tliis  po- 
sition. The  actors  formed  a  world  by  them- 
selves, bad  to  make  themselves  valid  by  dint 
of  talent,  lived  entirely  for  the  moment,  and 
hence  were  much  more  mobile  and  diligent, 
moreardent  than  so  many  of  our  court  play- 
ers are  wont  to  be,  who  have  made  their  in- 
come secure.  When  Wilhelm  passes  from 
the  count] ug-houee  to   the  theatre,   this, 


measured  by  the  conditions  of  lost  cen- 
tury, is  one  of  the  strongest  contrasts.  In- 
stead of  the  calculating  understanding,  the 
whim  of  fancy  seizes  him;  ini^tead  of  care- 
fulness for  the  future,  the  light  and  ready 
devotion  to  the  moment;  Instead  of  care  for 
the  course  of  business,  the  unhampered  cul- 
ture of  aesthetic  egoism.  But  this  world  of 
beantitbl  seeming  falls  to  pieces.  Wilhelm, 
who  thought  himself  destined  to  he  an  actor, 
because  be  had  succeeded  In  several  things, 
particularly  In  Hamlet,  convinces  himself 
that  behas  no  suffldent  talent  for  dramatic 

In  the  baron's  castle,  he  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  nobility,  Tliia  opens  up 
to  him  a  new  subject  for  consideration,  Tiz., ' 
freedom  of  manner,  personal  dignity,  which 
exhibits  itself  externally  with  aristocratic 
reserve,  and  yet  with  delightful  absence  of 
constraint.  The  examples  which  be  has  be- 
fore him  are  not  precisely  the  best;  hut  the 
impression  which  they  make  upon  him  is 
deep  and  lasting,  and  the  beautiful,  elegant- 
ly attired  countess,  who  forgets  herself  so 
far  as  to  kiss  him,  becomes  his  ideal.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  Gtitbe  has  here  put  a  fine 
irony  iuto  his  whole  description  of  the  nobil- 
ity. He  likes  to  play  at  theatre,  because  he 
himself  is  theatrical  in  his  representation. 
This  Is  the  point  of  coincidence  In  which  no- 
bility and  theatre  meet.  The  actor  exhibits 
himself  as  different  from  what  he  is;  tiie  no- 
bleman exiiiblts  himself,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  he  shall  receive  applause.  That  is  to 
say,  that  in  the  last  century  It  was  still  the 
case  that  the  nobility  actually  were  able  to 
lay  special  claim  to  the  exhibition  of  free, 
beautifiil  personality,  Now-a-days,  when 
the  feudalism  of  the  middle  ages  is  broken 
up,  when  all  those  privileges  which  gave  the 
nobility  such  an  enormous  advantage  have 
been  taken  away,  we  must  no  longer  by  any 
means  look  for  the  most  courteous  behavior, 
or  that  which  evinces  the  freest  personality, 
in  what  is  called  exclusive  society  alone. 

To  this  point  we  see  Wilhelm  rise  in  the 
fifth  book.  Throngh  the  nobility  he  gains 
a  notion  of  that  culture  which  is  its  own  aim 
and  end,  Kevertheless,  before  we  enter  this 
sphere,  the  sixth  book  intervenes,  containing 
the  Confeaiiotu  of  a  Beautiful  Sainl.  These 
have  been  often  regarded  as  an  element 
heterogeneous  to  the  whole,  as  having  the 
character  of  an  Interloper.  Judging  from 
his  letters  to  Schiller,  GSthe  knew  very  well 
what,  as  an  artist,  he  meant  them  for.    On 
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the  one  baud,  he  intended  to  make  a  con- 
clusion) on  tbe  other,  an  introduction.  It 
■vits  meant  that  the  falling  asunder  of  the- 
atrical appearance  and  the  discovery  of  the 
foibles  of  tbe  aristocratic  world  should  be 
followed  by  this  absolute  concentration  of 
tlie  soul  upon  itself.  It  would  have  to  be 
confesijed  that  in  the  rich  hfe-picture,  an  es- 
sential element  would  have  been  wanting  if 
religion  liad  not  been  touched  upon  at  all. 
How  Giithe  came  into  posseedou  of  these 
views,  or  in  how  ferMisa  Von  Klcttenberg 
may  have  been  the  occaMos  of  them,  may 
be  considered  as  a  matter  of  indifference. 
We  adhere  to  (Jie  necessity,  from  which 
tbe  poet  was  not  able  to  escape,  and  which, 
.of  all  the  critics,  Frederick  Sciilegel,  in  hia 
excellent  CharaeicrUtict  of  iht  AppreatiM' 
thip,  lTt)8,  has  best  seen,  at  least  IVom  an 
SESthetic  point  of  view.  I  say,  from  an  aes- 
thetic point  of  view,  for  from  a  religious  one 
he  has  taken  the  beautiful  saint  loo  nega- 
tively. I  believe  that  her  confesdous  must 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  tbe  argument 
of  the  whole  novel.  This  argument  Is  the 
formatiou  of  individually,  tbe  Kstbetio  ap- 
prehension of  the  wbole  of  life.  The  beau- 
tiful saint  has  tbe  courage  to  make  the  pecu- 
liarity of  her  religious  conviction,  from  the 
point  where  she  became  consdoue  of  it,  valid 
against  every  one,  even  against  her  &tber, 
and  against  her  beloved  betrothed  huabaud. 
From  all  the  education  which  she  acquires, 
from  all  the  digtractiona  Into  which  she  is 
drawn,  ttota  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
wlklch  she  experiences,  she  always  returns 
to  the  communion  with  her  invisible  friend. 
She  behaves  like  a  religious  artUU,  endeav- 
oring f^ely  to  subject  her  whole  existence 
to  the  necessity  of  her  principle.  The  ortho- 
dox church  of  Protestantism,  as  well  as  all 
the  sects  which  have  sprung  from  its  boeom, 
during  the  last  century  held  firmly  to  the 
idea  that  the  religious  life  of  tbe  individual 
had  to  pass  througb  the  noctarnal  horror  of 
a  penitential  combat.  In  order  to  become 
conscious,  in  its  violent  passage  to  mercy-, 
in  an  outwardly  fixed  moment,  of  illumio^ 
tion  from  on  liigJi,  justiflcatlon  before  God, 
and  assurance  of  everlasting  bliss.  The  for- 
mality with  which  dogmatism  had  drawn 
out  this  process  of  regeneration  into  its  indi- 
vidual moments  bad  likewise  to  be  repro- 
duced In  the  experience  of  the  individual. 
Many,  however,  on  comparing  themselves 
with  tlie  process  prescribed  in  the  dogma, 
could  discover  in  themselves  no  analogy  to 


it,  and  then  tiarrowed  themsdvea  with  fear 
about  their  salvation.  In  oppo^tlon  to  Uus 
orthodox  system,  the  beautiful  s^ut  develops 
a  cheerful  rehgion  which  knows  notfainsof 
limitation  of  freedom  or  of  repentaDce. 
Under  all  circumstances  she  has  a  glad  ««■ 
fidcnce  In  God,  through  however  oaaj 
phases  of  religious  consciousoeH  she  pa«e^ 
She  comes  in  contact  with  the  quietiels  in 
the  country,  with  the  Hermhutera;  she  n- 
verea  the  i^ief  court  preacher  of  the  oitho- 
dox  church,  eagerly  attends  his  cUscourae^ 
excuses  the  acerbity  of  his  polemics  agaioft 
tbe  Herrnhuters,  and  bewaUs  the  good  nun 
when  he  dies,  with  a  tear  of  sincerity.  Bat 
she  never  becomes  Canatlcal;  she  il^cajf, 
like  an  artist,  keeps  herself  vrithln  the  limiis 
of  moderation.  Neither  does  she  become  al 
all  a  quietist,  but  unexceptiouably  perfonui 
all  her  duties  in  the  most  conscienlloas  man- 
ner; nurses  her  sick,  suffering  mother,  awl 
her  old,  often  peevish  father,  for  long  ^an. 
with  self-sacrificing  affection,  and  asacan- 
oness  occupies  herself  without  reproach  ia 
well-doing.  Cliristlanity,  as  tbe  reli^on  of 
the  world,  is  the  religion  of  free  imUridiull- 
zaUon.  We  must  not  copy  Christ's  life;  Uk 
attempt  to  do  so  begets  ^seated  tenden- 
cies; there  arises  fWtm  it  an  unnatural  dis- 
tortion of  the  reality,  which  at  present  cmb- 
prehends  real  conditions  quite  different  Crom 
those  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Chiisi. 
Bvery  one  must  work  up  the  same  couteni 
which  we  find  In  the  life  of  Christ,  \a  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  his  own  destiny,  into  a  new  W- 
ography.  This  is  the  proteatant  meauingtrf 
the  "Confes^ons  of  a  Beautittil  Saint."  In- 
asmuch as  she  maintains  the  freedom  a(  iadl- 
viduallzattoa,  she  remans  aecesidble  to  criii- 
dam,  against  which  ladles  who  are  stroDg!; 
aroused  to  piety  are  wont  to  be  completely 
fortified.  For  example,  she  sees  throu^ 
the  want  of  taate  and  tbe  kind  of  caricature 
that  exist  lu  the  religion  of  the  Herrnhuien. 
and  is  led  by  her  uncle  to  a  free  and  liigiu- 
fied  appreciation  of  art,  towanla  wbiii 
exciusive  piety  in  general  holds  only  a  neg- 
ative relation,  Spedally  must  we  meatjoa 
her  view  of  sin.  She  can  find  in  herself  ™ 
trace  of  It,  in  the  manner  in  whiob  the  eccle- 
siastical doctrinal  conception  demaadi  (J 
ber.  Neither,  as  regards  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, can  she  feel  herself  estranged  ftottt  tun. 
But,  nevertheless,  she  c«nes  to  the  eoovio- 
tion  that  the  poaibility  of  even  the  worst  a* 
crimes  dwells  in  her  completely;  that  ■** 
could  be  a  Bavailiac,  a  Damiens;  that  (fm 
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tm  un^srded  impulse  lite  might  Buddenly 
become  a  criminal  of  the  mo«t  hideous  kind. 

These  "  Confen-iona  of  a  Beautiful  Saint" 
form  the  conclusion  of  the  theatrical  and 
aristocratical  worlds,  which  not  unfrcquent- 
ly  merge  into  the  frivolous.  The  physician 
had  commuDicated  them  to  the  sick  AureUa, 
wlien  ahe,  after  her  representation  of  the 
Countess  Orsiua,  had  half-Intent ionally,  on 
her  way  home,  caught  a  deadly  cold  hi  Che 
piercing  noH;h  wind.  The  dying  Aureiift 
eeiit  Wilhelm  to  Lothario,  and  thua  opened 
to  him  the  gate  to  a  higher  existence.  WU' 
helm  ia  now  about  to  receive  an  Idea  of  a 
grander  life,  which  unfolds  a  very  manifold 
activity.  In  this  world,  peofertt  forms  the 
basis,  upon  which,  as  means,  men  may  rise 
to  the  fullest  freedom  of  life,  and  make 
cidture  for  its  own  sake  their  aim.  In  the 
mercantile  world,  from  which  Wilhelm  orig- 
inally set  out,  property  was  regarded  with 
too  much  oiie-sidedness  as  luin  and  end. 
Werner  represents  this  point  of  view.  When 
he  agi^n  mt^ta  with  WUhelm,  he  cannot 
wonder  enough  at  the  neat,  rounded  person 
that  the  latter  has  become,  whereas  he  him- 
iielf  has  grown  round-shouldcnil  and  old  at 
Ills  desk.  With  a  narrow  kind  of  pleasure 
he  tells  him  about  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments, about  his  children,  how  they  know 
arithmetic  already,  and  buy  and  sell  with 
their  small  sums  of  pocket  money.  It  Is 
only  by  contrast  with  this,  his  old  trusty 
friend,  that  Wilhelm  seca  wliat  progress  he 
has  really  made  iu  the  higher  apprehension 
of  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  actors 
property  was  taken  only  as  a  means.  Phl- 
Ilne  throws  to  the  beggars  gin;  upon  pit, 
and  when  she  has  exhausted  her  purse,  does 
not  hesitate,  in  her  thoughtless  good  nature, 
to  give  a*vay  her  hat  and  scarf.  The  actors 
know  quite  well  that  without  money  they 
cannot  perform  anything.  From  this  point 
of  view,  they  lay  the  greatest  value  upon  It. 
What  an  ftdvantnge  would  even  two  hun- 
dred dollars  have  been  to  Mcllna,  merely  to 
get  up  a  small  troupel  When  they  have 
money,  however,  they  pay  too  little  regard 
to  It,  and  do  not  economise  it.  How  touch- 
ing, in  this  respect,  Is  the  story  of  the  un- 
fortunate Mariana.  She  wants  to  pay  for 
everything  in  cash,  and  with  thia  punctili- 
ousness Is  unsuitable  for  the  loose  life  of  the 
actors.  Old  Barbara,  who  informs  Wilhelm 
of  Mariana's  death,  and  brings  him  his  son 
Felix,  is  reproached  by  Wilhelm  as  a  vile 


panderees.  But  how  weU  she  U  able  to  de- 
fend herselfl  How  she  hurls  back  the  curce 
upon  him  1  How  well  ahe  la  able  to  depict  the 
worthlessneaa  of  the  higher  classes,  whose 
sons,  with  frivolous  desire  of  enjoyment, 
pUick  the  virginal  blossom  of  the  daughters 
of  the  proUtariat,  and  are  the  cause  why 
women  like  Barbara  exUtl  Has  Wilhelm 
any  right  to  despise  her?  But  the  old  sibyl 
remarks,  too,  how  pure  such  a  relation, 
stigmatized  with  the  name  of  prostitution, 
may  often  be,  as  compared  with  mariagei  de 
coiBtnance,  In  which  mothers,  after  having 
exposed  their  daughters  for  show  at  balls 
and  assemblies,  make  a  bargain  for  their 
souls  with  rich  or  aristocratic  suitors.  Slie 
lays  bare  the  whole  abyss  of  helplessness 
into  which  the  unprotected  destitute  female 
among  us  may  onen  sink,  and  then,  under 
the  pressure  of  dlJBcuUles,  in  the  misery  of 
starvation,  from  the  lack  of  any  moral  sup- 
port, only  too  easily  succumb  to  seduction; 
against  which,  immediately,  public  moral- 
ists raise  tlieir  hypocritical  howl  — as  if  the 
men  were  not  just  as  guilty  as  tlie  women. 
Among  the  nobility  themselves,  property 
seems  the  condition  of  tlieir  superiority,  of 
their  free  personality  and  gracefid  bearing. 
By  reason  of  his  landed  property,  the  no- 
bleman, f>om  the  very  beginning.  Is  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  those  anxieties 
which  so  often  hamper  ordinary  people.  He 
ia  removed  away  trora  the  common,  and, 
hence,  can  so  easily  attain  that  graceRilness 
of  bearing  which  WUhelm  flnda  ao  impos- 
ing. Gothe  here  shows  us  the  conflict 
between  personal  and  landed  property, 
which  receives  a  sUil  more  droumstantial 
treatment  In  the  "  Journey manship."  The 
purest  form  of  personal  property  is  money; 
for  it  Is  the  means  of  attaining  every  other 
particular  property.  Hence  we  see  Werner's 
commercial  house  entering  into  competition 
with  the  secret  aasodaUou  at  the  sale  of  es- 
tates. 

Wilhelm,  in  passinginto  the  higher  sphere 
of  this  association,  falls  Into  one  more  mis- 
take, that,  namely,  of  pladng  the  economical 
iutcreat  too  high.  The  clearness  of  under- 
standing, the  aimfulnossof  action,  the  large 
effects  of  a  comprehensive,  well-ordered  ac- 
tivity, as  they  all  appear  in  Lothario  and 
Theresa,  make  him  think  he  has  found  his 
ideal  in  Theresa,  whereas  all  the  time  It  is 
Katalia.  He  arrives  at  tills  knowledge,  aft»r 
he  has  shuffled  off  his  past,  which  he  does 
partly  because  be  leoms  the  death  of  Mari- 
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ana,  and  takes  his  son  to  him,  partlf  be- 
cause Le  becomes  Diaster  of  bis  property 
and  comes  to  an  underatanding  with  hts 
early  fHend  Werner,  partly  because  he  dis- 
covers the  painful  consequences  of  his  aber- 
rations \  for  example,  the  fate  of  the  couiitess, 
who  during-  her  illness  atones  with  the  most 
tonnenting  puritanical  melancholy  for  the 
iciss  she  gave  him ;  partly  because  the  shapes 
which  have  remained  immovable  pointa  while 
he  has  been  making  progress,  are  severed 
by  death  ftom  his  fortunes.  These  shapes 
are  MIgnon  and  Augiistino.  From  the  first 
they  win  the  reader's  favor  to  the  novel,  and 
have  been  imitated  in  many  second  and 
ihird  class  novels.  Uignon's  longing,  the 
harper's  madness,  the  dark  back-grouad  of 
their  life,  the  romantic,  grotesiiue  ele- 
ment in  their  demeanor,  have  from  the  first 
powerfully  excited  the  fancy.  Both  are 
demonic  shapes  whose  depth  Is  shown  as- 
toundiugly  In  the  flashes  of  their  natural 
tones.  They  are  a  riddle  to  themselves,  hitt 
often  utter,  as  it  were  prophetically,  the 
deepest  riddles  of  human  nature  generally. 
Higuoii's  Bwan's-song  is  among  the  sublim- 
est  efforts  of  lyric  poetry,  and  the  songs  of 
the  harper  who  stiffens  into  an  almost  time- 
less condiliou,  have  sent  their  earnest  ad- 
monitiouB  thrilling  through  the  lives  of 
many  among  us,  particularly  the  verses: 

Who  never  ate  with  tears  hit  bread. 

Who  never  through  night's  weary  hours 

Sat  weepionlone^  on  his  bed, 

He  knows  ja  not,  ye  heavenly  powera. 

Ye  brine  ua  hither  into  life, 

Ye  let  the  wretvh  with  sin  be  blightedj 

Then  leave  him  to  the  bitter  strife ; 

i-'or  every  un  's  on  earth  requited. 

These  mysterious  shapes,  who  have  be- 
queathed to  German  novel  literature  sneli  a 
numerous  posterity  of  acrobatic  chlJdrenand 
crazy  mendicant  musicians,  disappear  from 
the  story  as  soon  as  Wllhelm  has  arrived  at 
complete  up-clearing  with  regard  to  him- 
self. In  the  ground-work  of  their  history 
Gothe  lias  introduced  Cathoiicisni,  and  tlie 
uneasy  ferment  of  Its  mlracie-seeiting  fiiney 
as  an  offset  to  the  struggles  of  protestant 
Beautiful-Saintship.  Migno»,  who  has  grad- 
ually transformed  herself  from  a  gloomy 
half-boy  and  climbing  kohold  into  a  girl  and 
kindly  companion  for  a  walk,  actually  dies 
of  passionate  Jealousy,  when  Wilhelrn  de- 
cides for  Theresa.  The  fact  that  In  ahistory. 
In  which  everything  works  towards  the 
hlghent  culture,  madness  and  indomitable 
natural  force  of  individuality  cross  the  Intel- 


ligent action  of  men  has  great  poellca!  efled. 
One  feels  that  there  are  exceptional  laturej 
which  are  placed  by  fiitc  altogether  oiitjiile 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  life  and  empliaii- 
cally  bring  before  ourmiuds  the  limiK  of 
human  strife.  Mignon  and  the  harper  ait 
really  in  an  unhlstorical  condition,  ina^mudi 
as  they  are  penetrated  by  only  one  idea,  wif 
feeling,  and  desire  nothing  else.  There  irt 
men  who  have  no  history,  because  thcr  do 
not  culture  themselTcs,  because  thej  are 
merely  machines.  The  unchangcabl<ne^ 
of  the  old  harper  and  of  Mignon  is  of  such 
a  kind.  It  does  not  spring  from  enipliae«. 
as  in  the  ease  of  dry  men  of  liabit,  hut  (rom 
over.fulness  and  brokenness  of  heart. 

Out  of  the  region  of  the  usefUl,  Wiihflni 
Is  at  last  elevated  into  thit  of  the  besiitiful 
Itself  by  being  bound  with  the  spell  of  plas- 
tic art  and  vocal  music.  The  exequies  of 
Mignon  comprehend  hU  the  lofty  and  impo^ 
iiig  elements  that  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting  and  vocal  ninsic  can  unitedly  se- 
compUsh.  Wiltielra  now  understands  liow 
tlie  useful  Is  compatible  with  the  beauiitul. 
This  union  appears  to  him  in  personal  funn 
in  Natalia,  whose  whole  constitution  is  a> 
entirely  love,  that  love  does  not  appear  m 
her  as  a  particular  emotion.  This  gradoie 
charming  Nat^ia  is  at  the  same  time  e-i- 
cecdlngly  practitnl,  and  an  Inexhaustible 
fountain  of  quiet  activity  distribuliiig  iu 
inga  in  all  directions.  Thia  kalokagatlua 
(jiaHoiiiij-oft'a)  which  Wilheim's  indenture 
expresses  slgnlficautly  in  many  diffeitut 
phrases,  is  therefore  the  result  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship. 

If,  however,  we  now  look  baclc,  we  D>Q<t 
immediately  be  struck  with  the  CicU  tint 
throughout  the  wiiole  novel  we  do  not  meet 
with  a  sin^^e  case  of  domestic  life.  IVe  Gud 
the  different  {ndt\iduals  partly  occupied 
with  the  development  of  their  persouaJitv. 
partly  with  the  quest  for  matrimanj'.  The 
family  relations  which  lie  back  of  the  ind> 
viduals  are,  as  a  whole,  etiucally  unsatis- 
factory. Theresa  herself  is  a  snppoutitiou: 
daughter.  Lothario  can  reproach  himself 
with  many  romantic  outrages.  The  clear- 
ing-up  of  Mignon's  history  gives  lis  a  glaiitr 
into  a  wilderness  of  fatal  aberrations.  61m 
Is  the  daughter  of  the  harper,  whom  he  hii 
begotten  In  unwitting  incest  with  his  sisier 
Speraia.  Wilhelrn  isin  que^it  of  matrinionv 
and  goes  from  Mariana  to  Philina,  from  l>rr 
to  the  beautiful  countess,  from  her  to  There- 
sa, and  fliuUly,  from  her  to  Natalia,  wh9« 
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Madame  Melioa,  Aurelia,  and  even  Mignon, 
have  a  leaning  towards  him  besides.    To- 

ivards  the  end  of  the  AppTentieahip,  bis  son 
Fells  causes  liUn  perplexity,  as  to  how  he, 
a  motherless  child,  shall  be  brought  up.  If 
we  [low  consider  the  marriages  which  are  iu 
prop*S8  at  the  end  of  the  whole,  they  are 
all  what  are  called  misalliances,  that  is,  the 
conventtonal  distinctioD  of  rank  is  cancel- 
led by  culture  and  similarity  of  character. 
Frederick,  Natalia's  brother,  mairies  the 
theatrical  and  uimble  Pbilina;  Lothario 
marries  Theresa,  who  la  not  altogether  his 
eqnal,  and  the  bourgioia  WUhelm,  NaUlia. 
If  we  couaider  this,  it  becomes  evident  to 
IIS,  how  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  the  neces- 
sity might  arise  of  making  matrlmoay  itself 
the  subject  of  particular  treatment,  and  of 
ehowiug  tliat  culture  and  property  are  alone 
not  suffli^ient,  if  a  man  does  not  in  matri- 
uiony  attain  a  tramifiguration  of  his  own 
iudividuallty  In  another.  The  depiction  of 
(liis  tW)m  the  tragic  side  is  the  subject  of  the 
KleetiM AffinitUt.  Tbosemlsalliancesarethe 
victory  of  the  free  indlvidualily  over  the 
prejudices  of  rank,  but  they  are  intended 
merely  to  lay  the  basis  of  matrimouy.  Mat- 
rimony, tiierefore,  required  a  peculiar  and 
distinct  treatment. 


In  attempting  to  develop  the  idea  of  tlie 
EUetivt  AtHnitUs,  which  I  have  already  sta- 
ted in  general  terms,  I  must  begin  by  touch- 
ing uponafew  of  the  misconceptions  fl-om 
M-hich  we  are  not  yet  free,  although  Gothe 
himself,  Ecliermann  (In  bis  Conti-ibutiom  to 
Potiry,  1824,  p.  150.  sq.,   Giischel,  EiitBcher 
(in  the  second  number  of  his  Eitayi  on  the 
T'hUoaophy  of  AH.  Berlin,  1838).  and  Bou- 
■nana  In  tbe  BerCin  Arauial  of  Seieniifie  Oi-Ui- 
dim,  in  3  review  of  Biitscher,  have  already 
clone  a  great  deal  to  bring  about  a  more  cor- 
i-ect  appreciation  of  it    It  is  strange  that 
tills  novel  has  been  reganlec]  as  having  a 
tendency  the  opposite  of  that  which  it  really 
lias.    Tendency  is  not  the  right  word  here; 
for  as  a  work  of  art.  In  eelf-f^pose.  it  does 
not  show  so  much  as  a  trace  of  purpose  or 
any  thought  in  particular.    The  didactic  ele- 
ixaent  comes  out  naturally  in  tbe  terrible 
iinpresaion  which  it  makes;  but  It  is  not 
so  iigbt.    The  Elective  ApnititM  represent  to 
us  iitra^o&te,lnthedevelopmentof  wbluh 
occurs  also  the  unhappy  error  of  what  Is 
:i^  lied  moral  adultery.    Are  we,  then,  really 
;c>     suppose  that  we  must  draw  from  this 


a  JustiAcatiou  of  sncli  conduct? 
What  consequences  It  would  entnll,  if  every 
event  which  a  literary  work  portrayed  were 
regarded  Imniediataly  as  tending  to  legal- 
ize it,  or  a  similar  occurrence?  Tbe  absur- 
dity of  such  a  supposition  being  manifest,  it 
has  been  insinuated  that  tbe  passion  is  por- 
trayed by  the  poet  as  too  violent.  Piv;5ion 
hurries  a  man  od  to  perverse  action,  to  im- 
moral behavior.  If  the  poet  represents  it, 
can  he  exhibit  it  otherwise  than  as  a  power 
which  governs  the  man?  If  not,  would  lie 
be  portraying  tlie  truth?  When  the  empti- 
ness of  this  objection  is  forced  to  be  conced- 
ed, when,  besides  this,  it  must  be  admitted 
Uiat  the  poet  has  described  all  the  tormi-nts, 
all  tbe  combats  which  belong  to  a  pasRion 
having  no  moral  justification,  refuge  is  at 
last  taken  in  regret  that  the  book  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  young  people,  par- 
UcuLu-ly  of  young  girls.  This  regret  is  an 
absurdity.  It  is  all  right  and  proper  that 
young  people  should  not  read  all  sorts  of 
tilings  indiscriminately,  that  their  reading 
should  have  rational  guidance,  that  their 
views  In  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
should  not  be  precocious.  Would  any  other 
conclusion  follow  except  this,  that  unripe 
minds  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  this  novel? 
But  supposing  the  case,  that  as  a  part  of 
of  Giitbe's  works.  It  did  fall  into  their  hands, 
I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that,  from  the  full- 
ness of  life  which  it  contains,  the  tiiorough 
ethical  delicacy,  which  casts  a  halo  of  the 
deepest  earnestness  about  the  very  smallest 
event  in  it,  it  will  do  no  harm  and  excite  no 
unholy  passions.  Gothe,  moreover,  is  not 
the  first  person  who  has  treated  tlie  idea  of 
tbe  Elective  A^nitie*.  la  the  legend  of  Tris- 
tan, the  middle  ages  were  fitmiliar  with  It 
(vide  my  Eiatory  of  Qerman  Poetry  in  tht 
MidtiU  Agea,  I^,  pp.  3IG,  sq.),  but  only 
from  one  side,  inasmuch  as  Isolde  and  Tris- 
tan, who  through  the  agency  of  the  philtre, 
that  Is,  the  magic  of  natural  individuality, 
belong  to  each  other,  stand  opposed  merely 
to  Mark  who  Is  cheat«d  by  them,  and  have 
no  combat.  In  recent  times.  George  Sand 
has  treated  this  theme  in  a  masterly,  though 
also  In  a  one-sided  manner,  in  htr  Jacques. 
Femande  and  Octave  stand  opposed  to 
Jacques;  the  latter  is  not  supplied  with  an 
elective  correlate.  Sylvia  points  to  the  need 
of  one,  but  is  not  one.  As  compared  with  the 
legend  of  Tristan  there  is  here  a  progress, 
inasmuch  as  Fernaude  and  Octave  battle  for 
a  long  time  with  themselves  before  the  so- 
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phistiy  of  passion  overcomes  their  fldelity, 
and  Jacques  is  not  merelj  tbe  delu(led,wei^- 
Ung,  but  the  hero,  who,  as  soon  as  he  un- 
derstands Fernaiide,  sacrifices  himself  con- 
sciously to  lier  happiness.  Giithe.  stands 
poetieall;  and  ethically  higher.  Not  only 
does  he  cancel  the  one-sidedDess  of  the  re- 
lationship, and  therefore  set  belbre  us  two 
pairs,  but  he  also  makes  the  hero  of  the 
trofi^c  coUiElon  go  down  in  himself. 

That  the  Elecfice  Affinitiea  portray  the 
true  nature  of  marriage,  we  have  already 
shown  above.  In  connection  with  this,  the 
demand  might  be  made  for  an  ideal  picture 
of  marriage  without  any  shadow — the  hap- 
piness of  a  Philemon  and  a  Baucis.  That, 
homver,  would  be  an  Idyl  and  not  a  tragic 
novel.  If  the  depth  of  matrimony  ie  to  be 
shown,  It  Is  necessary  that  the  negative 
powers  also,  which  work  its  dcetructJOD, 
should  come  Into  view.  Tills  necessity  I 
explained  in  1835,  In  a  treatise  on  the  poeti- 
col  treatment  of  adultery,  which  was  after- 
wards printed  in  tlie  llrst  volume  of  my 
Studies,  and  to  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  I 
may  here  refer.  It  Is  only  by  the  exhibition 
of  Msehood  along  with  truth,  seeming 
along  with  earnestness,  disorder  along  with 
order,  that  the  Idea  can  be  completely  unfold- 
ed. In  marriage  husband  and  wife  must  live 
Into  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  unity,  which 
shall  comprehend  in  It  not  only  their  spirits 
but  their  natural  tendencies.  These  latter, 
as  forming  the  ground  of  their  individuality, 
must,  in  the  process  of  affectlonal  absorp- 
tion, get  rid  of  their  brittleness.  They 
flirnish  the  ground  why  the  husband  and 
wife  love  each  other  prucisely  as  these  [par- 
Ucular  persous] ;  Inasmuch,  however,  as  tlicy 
tove  each  other,  all  exclusive nesa  of  personal 
independence  [Ftf^'sicAsein— being  for  itself, 
i^'  iavT^  ehai — Tr.]  is  cancelled  in  the 
unreserved  self-surcnder  to  each  other.  If, 
however,  we  suppose  that  on  one  tide, 
or  on  both  sides,  the  immediate  sympathy 
of  the  Individuality,  the  real  drawing  of 
tlie  heart  Is  wanting,  the  marriage  is  man- 
ifestly iinperfect.  Its  reality  does  not  cor- 
respond with  its  idea.  Hustiand  and  wife 
may,  however,  yield  to  the  sacredness  of 
the  legal  bond,  and  although  lacking  the 
highest  sntisfoction,  enjoy  a  moral  suflt- 
clency.  If,  however,  we  further  suppose 
that  the  married  couple  — whether  It  he,  as 
In  JaeqtKs,  only  one  of  them,  or,  as  in  Go- 
\h^'i  Elective  Affinities,  both  — are   brought 

in  contact  with  tliat  Individuality  which  has 


an  elecUve  affinity  for  them,  which  is  pe- 
destined  by  the  magic  of  nature,  whkh  tram 
the  first,  f^om  all  eternity,  is  the  htnniml- 
ous  one, — then  the  unity  of  marrisgi;,  nhidi 
hitherto  existed  as  a  moral  reliance,  must  k 
shattered;  for  the  temptation  to  follon  <in 
bent  of  the  heart  must  arise.  Itmnst  Don 
(M>me  to  a  conflict.  It  must  now  he  ahoini 
which  shall  win  the  victory,  the  divine  w 
the  human  law.  Now  all  the  depths  of  tht 
emotional  nature  must  quiver.  Now  the  in- 
dividuals must  gather  all  their  streDgth  In 
order  to  avoid  offending  the  geoioi  of  nu- 
rallty,  by  indulgence  shown  toward  the 
force  of  nature,  and  challenging  ftte  sg^nil 
themselves. 

Giithe  exhibits  to  us  all  the  degrees  of 
marriage.  Edward  and  Charlotte  hare  for- 
merly both  belonged  to  manages  de  cotae- 
nanee.  Both  have  been  set  at  liberty  br 
death.  This  time  they  think  that  in  murv- 
ing  they  are  hitting  the  mark,  for  previously 
to  their  former  marriages  they  hid  from 
their  youth  been  accustomed  to  regwd 
themselves  hs  a  couple.  But  they  ra 
Their  marriage  la  one  of  friendafdp,  not  ol 
love.  It  is  only  after  they  are  married  ihii 
lote  developes  in  them.  But  now  it  is  liw 
late.  What  they  would  now  have  to  d" 
would  be  to  dissolve  their  marriage,  intl 
that  they  are  averse  to. 

Giithe,  moreover,  has  exhibited  til  tbe 
eoltistons  within  marriage,  and  their  cmt^ 
as  well  as  their  tragic  solution.  Whenlaf 
all  the  collisions,  that  Is  going  too  &i.  iiur- 
miich  as  they  are  all  reducible  to  one,  mi- 
that  it  is  only  in  wedlock  that  the  poinn  ; 
lovt  for  another  awakes,  or,  having  beep  «■■ 
tertoined  before.  Is  carried  over  into  li-- 
The  comical  solution  of  tiie  colU^ntbi' 
thus  arises,  ts  the  frieoloua  lotercoiirfe  l' 
lovers,  which  degrades  their  tme  manii?  ! 
into  a  seeming  one,  and  goes  along  wiilw?  j 
conscience  or  coneem  about  such  profim*- 
tion.  TliiB  undermining  of  marriage  If  « 
hlbited  in  the  count  and  the  baroness.  11 
count  brings  forward  all  the  theories  ib£ 
have  been  Inflicted  upon  us  by  the  St.SiB'- 
ninns  and  others,  In  the  name  of  emsndr.- 
tlon  of  the  flesh,  as  the  creadon  of  ty 
womanhood.  Charlotte  Is  deeply  hurt ': 
this  encroachment  upon  the  indistolaW" 
of  wedlock.  Experimenting  \rith  nianiir 
a  temporary  wedlock  for  five  years,  and'-  ■ 
like,  rouse  her  indignation,  more  [oit^-- 
larly  beoanse  these  views  are  stated  ai  '•' 
In  the  presence  of  Otaiie:    The  te»gk  ?■■  ■ 
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Hon  of  tbe  diffleultj  Is  raiffnation.  It  agoln 
may  even  assume  a  twofold  shape.  On 
tbe  one  hand.  It  may  arise  from  Che  pure 
spirit  of  morality  accompanied  with  a  cheer- 
ful surrender  to  tlie  necessity  of  obedience 
to  the  law  of  marriage.  This  is  the  ease 
with  Charlotte  and  the  captain.  Although 
they  are  both  conscious  of  belonging-  by  In- 
clinatloii  to  each  other  to  the  Innermost 
depths  of  their  soul,  their  battle  against 
their  passion  is  pure  and_^declslve.  PHri:ip.ii- 
larly  In  the  case  of  Chariotte  tbe  poet  has 
portrayed,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be 
surparaed,  tbe  quiet  majesty  of  a  moral  will 
dear  to  itself.  The  other  form  of  reslgna- 
don  is  not  so  pure,  but  springs  fW)m  con- 
adotttnm  of  wrong.  Not  ft^m  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  called  a  coarse  dn, 
which  common  natures  are  satisfied  nitb 
refraining  bom,  but  fVom  a  consciousness 
of  having  given  way  inwardly  to  the  pas- 
sion, and  favored  the  dissolution  of  an  exist- 
ing marriage.  This  is  the  case  with  OttilJe 
and  Edward.  The  latter  is  the  more  guilty. 
He,  therefore,  does  not  attain  any  true  re- 
condliation,  or  the  determined  courage  of 
resignation,  but  follows  Ottllie,  who  does 
practise  resignation,  to  death.  Inasmuch  as 
her  existence  conditioned  hla. 

Wedlock  becomes  perftct  only  through 
legitimate  offspring,  for  it  is  only  in  theni 
that  love  becomes  a  reality,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  comuion  life  very  correctly  calU 
the  child  a  pledge  of  love.  Children  form 
the  strongest  tie  between  husband  and  wife. 
What  will  not  parents  do  for  the  sahe  of 
their  children  1  What  sacrifices  will  they 
not  make  for  their  sake.  In  order  to  preserve 
themselves  as  a  unity  for  theml  Edwai-d 
and  Charlotte  are  childless.  But  on  that 
night  when  they  meet,  he  filled  with  the 
linage  of  Ottllie,  she  with  that  of  the  cap- 
tain—Edward has  just  led  the  count  down 
through  the  corridor  to  the  baroness,  and 
thus  counttnaneed  adultery  in  Am  irton  houM — 

a  young  life  Is  lit  under  the  heart  of  Char- 
lotte 1  Hideous!  The hushand-and  fs-ife ire 
cntiUed  by  law  to  the  sweetest  surrender  to 
each  other.  This  surrencler,  though  per- 
fectly legitimate,  is  notwithstanding  ir»- 
tnoral;  for  hi  his  arms  she  has  thought  of 
tbe  capbijn,  in  hera  he  has  thought  of  Otti- 
lle.  In  the  moment  of  their  closest  self- 
til  vestment,  they  have  been  moet  profoundly 
estranged  from  each  other!  This,  then,  is 
tTtoral  adaUery.  Oothe,  In  a  fbw  lines,  has, 
on  one  side,  stated  the  psychological  mo- 


tives of  the  whole  scene  with  most  chaste 
pen,  and  without  embellishing  anything; 
for,  when  Edward  awakes  next  morning, 
ihe  davminff  day  teetm  to  hitn  to  illuminate  a 
crime.  He  steals  away  from  his  wife's  conch, 
and  Charlotte,  when  she  awakes,  finds  her- 
self alone. 

Edward,  hurried  along  by  his  love,  wants 
to  be  divorced,  and,  with  this  view,  to  nego- 
tiate with  Charlotte  through  Mittler.  Then 
HitUer  learns  that  she  feels  herself  a  moth- 
er, and  the  child  draws  the  bonds  between 
husband  and  wife  tighter  again.  But  when 
it  is  born,  the  nocturnal  secret  is  revealed. 
It  bas  the  captain's  features  and  Ottlllc's 
eyes.  The  child  must  forever  remind  tbe 
parents  that  Inwardly  they  are  sundered. 
It  owes  Its  existence  to  a  lie.  Hence  the 
catastrophe  Is  Introduced  Into  its  life.  Ed- 
ward hurries  away  to  tiie  war  In  quest  of 
death.  In  this  search  for  death,  he  shows 
himself  a  man.  We  recognize  that  his  weak- 
ness shows  Itself  only  in  love.  But  when  he 
fhlls  to  find  death,  when  he  returns  from  the 
war  covered  with  honors,  he  takes  his  life  as 
a  token  from  &te  that  it  approves  his  union 
with  Ottllie.  Even  Charlotte  also  begins  at 
last  to  reconcile  herself  to  tbe  idea  of  a  di- 
vorce. And  exactly  at  this  point  the  unex- 
pected happens.  Edward,  so  near  to  the 
realization  of  liis  wishes.  Is  drawn  away  by 
Ottilie,  in  order  that  she  may  freely  confess 
her  love  for  him.  In  doing  so,  she  gets  be- 
lated before  she  can  return  to  the  castle, 
where  Charlotte  Is  already  waiting  for  her. 
In  order  to  arrive  sooner,  she  gets  into  a 
small  boat,  with  the  fatal  child,  which  she 
bas  taken  along,  in  order  to  cross  Uie  pond. 
The  oar  slips  out  of  her  hands.  She  gives 
a  sudden  lurch,  and  the  child  talis,  without 
means  of  rescue,  into  the  water!  The  child 
loses  Its  life  tlirough  her  fault —tlie  child 
which.  In  a  certain  sense,  was  also  hers. 
From  this  moment  she  surveys  the  whole 
course  of  events.  She  also  discovers  that 
she  has  been  guilty,  and  is  now  resolved  to 
renounce  herself  forever.  However,  oa  she 
has  been  guilty  really  without  gtdlt,  as  she 
bas  been  guilty  only  on  the  side  of  natare 
and  not  with  her  will,  she  is  absolutely  rent 
vrithin  herself.  For  a  while  everything  con- 
tinues, to  all  appearance,  as  before  ;  but 
then  life  in  her  refuses  to  renew  itself.  She 
can  no  longer  take  food.  She  dies  from 
within.  In  the  deepest  religious  exdtement. 
She  attains  the  transfiguratiim  of  ber  indi- 
viduality.    Not  so  Edward,  who  having 
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throuj^ti  her  death  lost  All  stay,  merely  fol- 
lows her  to  death,  merelv  goes  down  withlo 
himself,  does  not  resolve  himBelf  into  Ood. 
I  must,  of  course,  presuppose  acquaintance 
with  the  novel.  It  would  he  impossible  for 
me  to  go  through  all  the  difTcreut  ways  in 
which  the  poet  shows  us  the  resist! essnesa 
with' which  the  moral  spirit  in  tragic  fate 
triumphs  over  the  might  of  the  spirit  of  na- 
ture.   The  crowning  fault  always  remains, 

that  of  Edward  and  Charlotte  in  having  mar- 
ritd  each  other  at  all.  It  is  the  false  charac- 
ter of  their  wedlock  that  prepares  their  fate 
for  them.  Charlotte  herself  had  thought  of 
Ottilie  as  a  wife  for  Edward,  hut  he  had 
quite  overlooked  her  when  she  waa  first  in- 
troduced to  him.  Though,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  I  cannot  enter  into  detail,  ft  will  still 
he  possible  for  me  to  bring  luto  view  (xrtaia 
features  of  the  composition;  for  while  the 
Elective  Aginitia  stand  exceedingly  iilgh, 
as  a  moral  action  of  the  poet,  they  stand 
equally  high  aa  an  atthetie  one.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  cliaracters,  the  variety  of 
tlie  situations,  the  tension  of  contrasts  in  Uie 
upward  gradation  of  fatalistic  superstition 
and  free  reflection,  the  slmplidlyand  beauty 
of  the  style,  are  classic.  It  has  always  been 
a  theme  of  admiration  howGiithe  placed  the 
occupations  of  the  lovers  alongside  their 
passion,  and  thus  made  the  latter  more  in- 
telligible. Trees  ore  planted,  roads  made, 
streams  turned,  houses  built,  chapels  paint- 
ed— man  rules  over  nalurt.  His  understand- 
ing, his  will,  Ruliject  It  to  him.  But  to  con- 
quer himself  is  not  so  light  a  task.  In  the 
landscape  tlw  ."mall  lake  appears  quite  natu- 
rally. Water,  as  Novalis  says.  Is  the  eye  of 
the  landscape.  It  mirrors  heaven  and  ila 
own  shores.  This  pond  becomes  the  fated 
element;  for  on  OltUie's  birthday,  on  which 
Edward  gives  a  display  of  fireworifs  in 
honor  of  her,  a  hoy  falls  Into  the  water  and 
Is  rescued  by  the  c-iptain.  The  captain  goes 
across  with  Charlotte  in  the  boat  which  Ed- 
ward, at  great  expense,  has  brought  tiom  a 
distance,  lands  at  a  reedy  part  of  tlie  shore, 
and  carries  Charlotte  to  land,  an  accident 
which  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  declar- 
ing their  love;  after  which,  however,  there 
follows  an  Immediate  reaction  of  their  sense 
of  nobleness,  bidding  them  show  themselves 
worthy  of  their  love,  by  raising  themselves 
atKive  themselves.  And  this  same  pond  de- 
vours the  child  of  Edward  and  Charlotte, 
tH"  >"•»-'■•  -hadow,  wliich,  if  it  had  lived 
'e  continued  to  exist  only  as 


the  living  accusation  of  tbe  parau,*! 
continual  reminder  of  their  error.  Tbeir- 
cret  power  with  which  the  pasdoalijB  iht 
basis  of  the  occurrences  is  analyzed  dnnin 
the  flnest  aophistriea  of  the  undenlinibi;, 
tlie  slightest  movements  of  feeling.  laEd. 
ward  in  particular  the  superetitioD  U  ebu- 
acteristic,  with  which  he  bolda  bsi  sLi 
seems  favorable  to  iiim,  and  eitlieroieritHAi 
or  In  action  defies  what  seems liktlvaoiio 
bode  good  luck  to  him.  In  tbecoutH-l 
events  it  afterwar3s  often  appears  tbst  >1al 
he  has  taken  for  a  favor  of  fornute,  uinf 
directly  agiunst  him  in  ita  coasequeuM^iLd 
makes  shlpwTeck  of  ail  his  deceitful  hopt-. 
niienaman  allows  himself  to  bedeiem- 
ined  by  passion,  when  he  abandons  ftwJtit 
command,  he  becomes  throagh  ihii  raj 
laUaer  alter  obnoxious  lo  fate;  &(e  euotri 
not  (him  without,  hut  from  withia;  le  m- 
seives  give  it  birth.  It  prodace^  pttx 
effect,  tiierefore.  when  the  dratiutu  pmj!<i. 
however  far  they  may  ramble  away  \mipii 
the  circumference,  nevertheless  aln»»  it- 
turn  to  tlie  same  spot,  as  if  they  nerebiii- 
Islied  to  this  castle,  to  this  lake. 

The  subordinate  personages  art  mana^ 
with  extraordinary  skill.  They  are  all  ha- 
tred upon  Ottilie,  for  sbe  is  in  etery  seii» 
thechief  personage;  sheis,asGut)ielani^lf 
says,  the  strange  hapless  victim.  Luriuo. 
Charlotte's  daughter  by  her  first  niMTiip. 
educated  in  the  same  t>oardiDg-Nta<>"l » 
Ottilie,  is,  through  her  sensational  di.^'pt^ 
tion  tending  to  external  ahow,  and  ber  en- 
deavors  to  make  lierself  the  adndred  ceum 
of  every  social  circle — by  theJocoDd,coq*i- 
tish  exhibition  of  her  beauty  and  taleni- 
exactly  the  opposite  of  Ottilie,  whose  depii 
of  nature  loses  itself  in  the  mytdaLud 
wlio,  with  all  her  extraordinary  eolidiir  oi 
heart,  has  a  bearing  whose  outward  durv- 
terisiics  are  absence  of  show  and  diamuii; 
uiiobtrusii  eness.  For  this  reason  she  kaih 
men  all  the  more.  For  a  while  OartiW 
also  connecta  her  with  the  caplaia.  TV 
assistant  izj  the  boarding-cohool,  ulto  I* 
seen  her  excellent  qualitiea  develop*  il)** 
selves,  and  often  Ijeen  obliged  tofipiw 
himself  in  oppositionto  tiie  judgnjeainftlK 
lady-prill ripal  and  the  other  teacbers  of  it* 
institute,  wishes  to  marry  her.  TheartWW 
—that  excellent,  delicate  spiril— is  uiabk  f. 
refrain  from  cherishing  secretly  thr  d<*p^ 
affection  for  her,  and  by  giving  the  ytw 
of  Heaven,  which  he  paints  in  tbe  ciup'- 
Uie  features  of  Ottilie,  makes  s  seoci-put^ 
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confession  of  hlaaUacbment.  Even  tbe  visit 
of  the  tiuvclllDg  EngUsbman,  bowevei'  ao 
ddentjil  It  may  seem,  Illustrates  the  whole. 
partly  by  letting  the  great  Image  of  the 
world  shine  into  the  bondage  of  uiese  nar- 
row drcumatances,  partly  by  communlcat' 
Ing  porttone  of  bis  varied  experiences,  and 
thus  relating  a  contribution  to  the  liJstory 
of  the  Eleetwe  AfflnitU*;  for  it  Often  hap- 
pens that  another  has  no  inlding  of  wtiat 
strings  he  renders  bAimonlc  by  bla  words,  in 
circles  la  which  he  is  not  closely  acquainted. 
Ifittler  baa  to  alter  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  story.    He  oocuplea  with  regard  to  it 


the  same  podtlon  as  the  cboms  did  In  an- 
cient tragedy.  He,  the  man  who  is  every- 
where ready  to  settle  dISbrencea,  would  not 
remain  a  single  night  under  the  same  roof 
with  any  one  who  did  not  respect  the  s&- 
oredneaa  of  the  marriage  institution,  Gothe 
therefore  puts  into  his  mouth  that  eloquent 
passage,  so  otton  and  so  Justly  quoted,  that 
marriage  is  the  beginning  and  the  summit 
of  all  culture ;  and  there  (snnot  tie  any  auffl- 
clent  ground  for  tbe  separation  of  a  married 
couple  who  have  lived  together  for  a  con- 
siderable period  and  become  In  so  many 
thingg  each  other's  debtors. 


THE  sInKHYA  kIrIKA; 
Or  Memorial  Vertea  on  the  Sahkbta  Philosophy. 


[Ttiefollawtng  is  a  reprint  horn  Colebrook's  ttanilatlon  — a  very  scarce  work  —  and  contains 
t)ie  msniorial  ven«B  wltnoat  ths  MMnmentarias  printed  in  the  ooUeotlon  of  the  Oriental  Trsnsla- 
UoD  Fund  Committee  br  Oreat  Britain  and  iTsland.  It  is  printed  liere  tot  aonvenlent  rebNooe 
In  the  new  oommentary  to  follow  It.— Editob.] 

I.  V. 

The  inquiry  la  into  the  means  of  preclud- 
ing the  three  sorts  of  p^n;  for  pain  Is  em- 
barrassment: nor  is  tbe  inquiry  superfluous 
because  obvious  means  of  alleviation  exist, 
for  absolute  and  flnai  reUef  is  not  thereby 
accomplished. 

n. 

The  revealed  mode  is  tike  the  temporal 
one,  inefibctuat,  for  it  la  impure;  and  it  Is 
defective  in  some  respects,  as  well  as  exces- 
aive  in  others.  A  method  different  from 
both  is  preferable,  consisting  In  a  dlacrim- 
ative  knowledge  of  perceptible  principles, 
and  of  tbe  imperceptible  one,  and  of  ttie 
Chinking  sou]. 


Nature,  the  root  {of  all),  la  i 
Seven  priodples,  the  Great  ur  IntetlectuBl 
one.  Ac,  are  prodnctions  and  productive. 
Slxtern  are  productions  (unproductive). 
Soul  is  neither  a  production  nor  productive. 
IV. 

Perception,  Inference,  and  right  afllrma- 
tlon,  are  admitted  to  bo  threefold  proof;  for 
they  (are  by  all  acknowledged,  and)  com- 
prise every  mode  of  dcmonstntUon.  It  is 
nrom  proof  that  belief  of  that  which  is  to  be 
l^oren  results. 
15 


Perception  Is  ascertainment  of  particular 
objects.  Inference,  which  Is  of  three  sorts, 
premises  an  argument,  and  (deduces)  that 
which  Is  argued  by  It.  Bight  afflruiatioa  Is 
true  levelalioii. 

VI. 

Senrible  objects  become  known  by  percep- 
tion; but  it  is  by  inference  (or  reasonlngX 
that  acquaintance  with  things  transcending 
the  senses  is  obtained:  and  a  truth  which  1*- 
nelther  to  t>e  direeUy  perceived,  nor  to  tie- 
Inferred  frota  reasoning,  is  deduced  from 
revelation. 

vn. 

Prom  various  causes  things  may  be  im- 
perceptible  (or  anperceived);  excessive  dis- 
tance, (extreme)  nearness,  defect  of  the  or- 
guis.  Inattention,  minuteness,  interposition 
of  objects,  predominance  of  other  mattersr 
aud  intermixture  with  the  tike. 
VUI. 

It  is  owing  to  the  subUllty  (of  nature),  not 
to  the  non-existence  of  this  origlnsl  princi- 
ple, that  it  is  not  apprehended  by  the  senses, 
but  inferred  from  Its  effectj!.  Intellect  and 
the  rest  of  tbe  derivative  principles  are  e& 
fecta;  (whence  it  Is  concluded  as  their  cause) 
in  some  respects  analogous,  but  In  otben 
dissimilar. 

isle 
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K. 


E&ct  Bubelatg  (antecedentl j  to  the  openk 
tionof  cauae);  for  what  exists  not,  can  by 
no  operotioD  of  cause  be  brought  Into  ex- 
istence. HaterialB,  too,  are  selecl«d  which 
are  fit  for  the  purpose:  everything  is  not  by 
every  means  possible:  what  Is  capable  does 
Outt  to  which  it  is  competent;  and  iike  is 
produced  from  lUie. 

X. 

A  discrete  principle  is  canaable,  it  Is  in- 
constant, nnpervading,  matable,  multitu- 
dinous, supporting,  mergent,  conjunct,  gov- 
erned.   The  undiscrete  one  is  the  reverse. 

A  discrete  prindple,  as  well  as  the  chief 
(or  undiscrete)  one,  has  the  tliree  qualities :  It 
is  indlscrimtnatiTe,  objective,  common,  irra- 
tlonai,  proiiflc.  Boul  is  in  these  respects,  as 
in  those,  the  reverse. 

XIL 

The  qualities  respectively  consist  in  pleas- 
ure, pain,  and  dulness;  are  adapted  to  mani- 
festatiou,  activity,  and  restraint;  mutually 
domineer;  rest  on  each  other;  produce  each 
other  ;  consort  together  ;  and  are  recipro- 
cally present. 

xni. 

Goodness  Is  considered  to  be  alleviating 
and  enligbt«ning:  foulness,  urgent  and  ver- 
satUe  :  darkness,  heavy  and  enveloping. 
Like  a  lamp,  they  co-operate  for  a  purpose 
(Ijy  union  of  contraries). 
XIV. 

Indiecriminativeneaa  and  the  rest  (of  the 
properties  of  a  discrete  principle)  are  proved 
by  the  influence  of  the  three  qualities,  and 
the  abtenoe  thereof  in  the  reverse.  The  un- 
discrete prindpie,  moreover  (as  well  aa  the 
Influences  of  the  three  qualldes),  is  demon- 
strated by  eSbct  possessing  the  properties 
of  it«  cause  (and  by  the  altsence  of  contra- 
riety). 

XT. 

8inc«BpeciflcobJectaaieflnile;  since  there 
is  bomogeneousnesa ;  dnce  efibcte  exist 
through  energy;  since  there  is  a  parting  (or 
issue)  of  efibcts  from  cause;  and  a  reunion 
of  the  universe,— 

xrr. 

There  Is  a  general  cause  which  Is  undis- 
crete. It  operates  by  means  of  the  three 
qualities,  and  by  mixture,  by  modlflcatjon, 
as  water;  for  dliferent  objects  are  dlver- 
slfled  by  Influenoe  of  the  several  qualities 
reepeoUveiy. 


xvn. 

Knee  the  assembtage  of  seniitde  otijMt!  it 
for  another's  use;  since  the  convene  of  that 
which  has  the  three  qualities,  with  ottrtt 
properties  (before  mentioned),  most  eiUi; 
since  there  must  lie  superintendence;  tiiNe 
there  must  be  one  to  enjoy;  dncetbenlti 
tendency  to  abstraction ;  therefore,  kdIu. 

xvm. 

Since  birth,  death,  and  the  InstmrneDtt  oT 
life  are  allotted  severally;  dnce  occupitioni 
are  not  at  once  nnlversal;  and  since  quali- 
ties affect  variously;  multitude  of  souls  Is 
demonstrated : 

XIX. 

And  from  that  contrast  (before  set  forlh) 
it  follows,  that  soul  is  wttness,  80lit*/j,  bj- 
standor,  spectator,  and  passive. 
XX. 

Therefore,  by  reason  of  onion  with  it  In- 
sensible body  seems  sensible;  and  tiioofrh 
the  qualities  be  active,  the  stranger  (soni) 
appears  bb  the  agent. 

XXI. 

For  the  soul's  contemplation  of  nalnrt. 

and  for  its  abstraction,  the  union  of  lK<(b 

takes  place,  as  of  the  halt  and  blind.  B; 

that  nnton  a  creation  is  framed. 

XXIL 

From  nature  Issues  the  great  one;  theiw 
egotism;  and  from  this  the  idxteenfoM  <el: 
from  five  among  the  sixteen  proceed  fiie 
elements. 

xxm. 

A Bcertalnmeot  is  intellect.  Virtne,  know- 
ledge, dispassion,  and  power  are  its  bed- 
ties,  partaidng  of  goodness.    Thoae  parUt- 
Ing  of  darkness  are  the  reverse. 
XXIV. 

Consciousness  Is  egotism.  Tbeooe  pn- 
cee<Ieatwofotd  creation.  The  elevenfold ^ 
is  one ;  the  five  elemental  rudiments  aie  tht 
other. 

XXV. 

From  consdousness,  affected  by  goodoe^ 
proceeds  the  good  elevenfold  set  -.  ftom  It. 
as  a  dark  origin  of  being,  come  olementarr 
particlea:  both  issue  from  tliat  principle  tf- 
fected  by  foulness. 

XXVI. 

Intellectual  organs  are,  the  eyes,  the  ews. 
the  nose,  the  tongue,  and  the  skin :  those  of 
action  are,  the  voice,  hands,  ftet,  the  excre- 
tory organ,  and  that  of  generation. 
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XX  vn. 

{In  this  set  Is)  mind,  which  Is  both  (ao  or- 
gtn  of  seiuatioii  Olid  of  action).  It  ponden. 
Mid  It  It  an  organ  as  being  cognate  with  the 
rest.  They  are  numerous  by  specific  modi- 
fication of  qualities,  and  so  are  external  dl- 
TCraitiea. 

XXVUI. 
Tile  function  of  Ave,  in  respect  to  color 
and  the  rest.  Is  observation  onlj'.    Speech, 
handling,  treading,  excretion,  and  genera- 
tion are  tbe  functions  of  Qve  (other  organs). 
XX  EX. 
Of  the  three  (Internal  insdiimentE)  the 
functions  are  their  respective  characterist- 
ics: these  are  peculiar  to  each.    Tbe  com- 
mon Ainction  of  the  three  instruments  is 
breath,  and  tbe  rest  of  tbe  five  vital  airs. 
XXX. 
Of  all  four  tbe  functions  are  Instantaneous, 
«B  well  aa  gradual,  In  regard  to  sensible  ob- 
jects.   Tlie  functjou  of  the  three  (interior) 
is.  In  respect  of  an  unseen  one.  preceded  by 
ttiat  of  the  fourth. 

XXXI. 

The  instruments  perform  ttieir  respective 

flincUons,  locited  by  mutuM  invitation.  The 

soul's  purpose  is  the  motive;  an  Instrument 

is  wrought  by  none. 

XXXII. 
Instrument  U  of  thirteen  sorts.    It  com- 
passes, maintains,  and  manifests:  what  Is  to 
be  done  by  tt  is  tenfold,  to  be  compassed,  to 
be  maintained,  to  be  nuinlfested. 
XXXUI. 
Interoal  Instroments  are  three;  external, 
ten,  to  make  known  objects  to  those  three. 
Tbe  external  organs  minister  at  lime  pres- 
oot ;  tbe  Internal  do  so  at  any  time. 
XXXIV. 
Among  these  organs,  the  five  Intellectual 
conoem    objects    specific    and   unspedflc. 
Speech  coacerns  sound.    The  rest  regard  all 
five  objects. 

XXXV. 
Since  intellect,  with  the  (other  two)  Inter- 
nal Instruments,  adverts   to  every  object, 
therefore  those  three  luatrumenls  are  ward- 
ers, and  tiie  rest  are  gates. 
XXXVI. 
Xbese   dtarncteristicaUy    dlSbring    from 
each,  other,  and  variously  affected  by  quali- 
ties, present  to  tbe  intellect  the  soul's  whole 
purpose,  enligbteDing  it  as  a  lamp. 
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XXXVII. 

Since  It  is  intellect  which  accomplishes 
soul's  fridtlon  of  all  which  Is  la  be  ei^oyed. 
It  is  that,  again,  which  discriminates  the 
subtle  difference  between  the  chief  princi- 
ple [pradh^nd)  and  soul. 

xxxvm. 

The  elementary  particles  are  unspedfie; 

from  these  five  proceed  the  five  elements 

which  are  termed  apecific;    for  they  are 

southing,  terrific,  or  stupefying. 

XXXIX. 

Subtile  (bodies)  and  such  as  spring  from 
fkther  and  mother,  together  with  the  great 
elements,  are  three  sorts  of  spedflc  objects. 
Among  these,  the  subtile  bodies  are  lasting; 
such  as  issue  from  father  and  mother  are 
perishable. 

XL. 

(Subtile  body),  primeval,  unconflned,  ma- 
terial, composed  of  intellect,  with  other 
subtile  principles,  migrates,  else  -unenjoy- 
ing;  invested  with  dispodUons,  mergent. 
XLI. 

As  a  painting  stands  not  without  a 
ground,  nor  a  siiadow  without  a  stake,  Ac, 
so  neither  does  subtile  person  subsist  sup- 
portiess  without  speciBc  (or  unspeciflc) 
particles. 

XLU. 

For  the  sake  of  soul's  wish,  that  subUie 
person  eichiblta  (before  it),  like  a  dramatic 
actor,  through  relation  of  means  and  conse- 
quence, with  the  aid  of  nature's  influence. 
XLin. 

EssrarriAi.  dispositions  are  Innate.  Ind- 
deutal,  as  virtue  and  the  rest,  are  oonddered 
^}pnrtenant  to  the  instrument.  The  uter- 
ine germ  (flesh  and  blood)  and  the  rest  be- 
long to  the  effect  (that  Is,  to  the  body). 
XLIV. 

By  virtue  Is  ascent  to  a  region  above ;  by 
vice,  descent  toare^on  below:  by  know- 
ledge Is  deliverance;  by  the  reverse,  bond- 
age. 


XLV. 

By  dispssslon  Is  absorption  into  nature  ^ 
by  foul  passion,  migration :  by  power,  nu- 
impedlment;  by  the  reverse,  the  contrary. 
XLVI. 
This  is  an  Intellectual  creation,  termed  o^ 
tlruetion,  diai^ltiiy,  aequietemee,  iind  jitrfeet- 
net».  By  disparity  of  influence  of  quailtlei, 
the  sorts  Of  It  are  fifty. 
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XLVU. 

There  are  fire  dlatlnctloDB  of  obstrafltion; 
and,  from  defect  of  iiiBtrumenta,  tweuty- 
elghtof  dUablUty:  aoquiescenoe  is  ninefold; 
perfeotness,  el^tfold. 

XLVni. 

The  dlstinctloiis  of  obscurity  sm  eightfold, 
usbo  those  of  illuBlon;  extreme  illusion  la 
tenfold  ;  gloom  is  eljrhteenfold,  and  bo  la 
utter  doricneBB. 

XLIX. 

DcFBATTTT  of  tbe  eleven  orginB,  t«gether 
with  Injuries  of  the  intellect,  are  pronounced 
to  be  disability.  The  Injuries  of  Intellect 
are  Berenteen,  by  Inversion  of  aoqulescence 
and  perfectnesB. 

Nine  BortB  of  acquiescence  are  propound- 
ed ;  four  internal,  relatlnf;  to  nature,  to 
means,  to  time,  and  to  luck ;  five  external, 
relative  to  abstinence  from  [enjoyment  of] 
ohjects.  . 

T.I. 

Keasoning,  hearing,  study,  prevention  of 
p^n  of  three  sorts,  intercourse  of  frieuds, 
and  purity  (or  gift),  are  perfections  (or 
means  thereof).  The  foremenUoned  three 
are  curbs  of  perfbctneas. 
LII. 

Wlthoat  dispodtions  there  'would  be  no 
BubtUe  person;  without  person  there  would 
be  no  pause  of  dispositions:  wherefore  a 
twofold  creation  is  presented,  one  termed 

pertonal,  the  other  intellectual. 

Lin. 

The  dirine  kind  is  vt  eight  aorta ;  the 
grovelling  is  fivefold;  mankind  Is  siugle  in 
itt  dasa.  This,  brlefiy,  is  the  world  oT  liv- 
ing tttinsa. 

LIV. 

Above,  there  Is  prevalence  of  goodness: 

below,  the  creation  isfhU  of  daricness:  in 

the  midst,  la  the  predominance  of  foulness, 

troia  Bkabm^  to  a  stock. 

LV. 

There  doea  sentient  soul  experience  pain, 
ariring  from  decay  and  deatb,  until  it  be  re- 
leased from  Ita  peraon;  wherefore  pain  Is  of 
the  essence  (of  bodily  existence}. 
LVI. 

This  evolution  of  nature,  tnym  inteHect  lo 
the  special  elements.  Is  performed  for  tbe 
deliverance  of  each  sotd  respeotlTely;  done 
for  another's  sake  as  for  self. 


Lvn. 

As  it  Is  a  fhnctloD  of  milk,  an  m 
(substance),  to  nourish  the  c*lf,  so  it  ii  (be 
office  of  the  chier{principle)  to  liberate  the 

Lvm. 

As  people  engage  In  acta  to  reUeve  d»- 
sires,  so  does  the  undlacrete  (prindpie)  te 
liberate  the  eoul. 

LIX. 

Asa  dancer,  having  exhibited  hOMlfto 
the  spectator,  de^ts  from  the  dance,  ki  doet 
nature  desist,  having  manifested  herself  to 
soul. 

LX. 

Generous  nature,  endued  with  quiUto, 

does  by  manlfolii  means  accomplish,  wilbout 

benefit  (to  herselO  the  vi^h  of  ungntefiil 

soul,  devoid  as  he  Is  of  qualities. 

LXI. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion.  Is  more  gentle 
than  nature;  once  aware  of  having  been 
seen,  she  does  not  again  expose  heiself  lo 
the  gaze  of  soul. 

LXH. 

Verily  not  any  soul  is  bound,  nor  is  i«- 
leased,  nor  migrates;  but  nature  alone,  ia 
relation  to  various  beings.  Is  bound,  is  re- 
leased, and  migrates. 

Lxin. 

By  seven  modes  nature  binds  herself  b; 
.herself:  by  one,  she  releases  (herself),  for 
the  soul's  wish. 

LXIV. 

So,  through  study  of  prindples,  the  con- 
clusive, incontrovertihie,  one  only  know- 
ledge is  attained,  that  neither  I  am,  nor  Is 
aught  mine,  nor  do  I  exist. 
LXV. 

Possessed  of  this  (self-knowledge),  soul 
contemplates  at  l^ure  and  at  ease  nalnie. 
(thereby)  delwrred  frtraii  prolific  chanp. 
and  consequently  precluded  boat  tboce 
seven  forms. 

LXVI. 

He  desists,  becanse  he  has  eeen  her;  ii» 

does  BO,  because  she  has  been  seen.  In  that 

(mere)  union  there  Is  no  motive  forcre^iflD- 

LXA'II. 

By  attainment  of  perfoct  knowledge,  vir- 
tue and  the  rest  become  csuseleaa ;  yet  sod 
remains  a  while  Invested  with  body.  a»  Ibe 
potter's  wheel  continuea  whlriiDg-  fttMU  the 
efieot  of  ttie  impttlse  previoosly  f^v«n  to  it 
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Lxvni. 

When  separation  of  tlie  Informed  tot\ 
tnm  Its  corporeal  frame  at  length  takes 
place,  and  nature  !n  respect  of  It  ceases, 
then  Is  absolut*  and  final  dellvenmce  accom- 
plished. 

LXIX. 

This  abstruse  knowledge,  ad^ted  to  the 
liberaUon  of  soul,  wherein  the  origin,  dnra- 
tion,  and  termination  of  beings  ore  conrid- 
ered,  has  been  thoroughly  expounded  hj 
the  mighty  saint. 

LXX. 

This  great  purifying  {doctrine}  the  sage 
eompastiouately  imparted  to  A'auKi,  AfsUK! 


taught  It  to  PjjrcBAaiKai,,  by  whom  It  was 
extendvely  propagated. 
LXXI. 

Received  by  tradition  of  pupils,  It  has  been 
compendiously  written  In  A'rya  metre  by 
the  piously  disposed  I'sawaka  Kkibhna. 
having  thoroughly  Investjgaled  demonstra- 
ted truth, 

LXXn. 

The  Bubjeots  which  are  treated  In  seventy 
couplets  are  those  of  the  whole  science, 
eompriring  eistj  topics,  exolusive  of  illus- 
trative tales,  and  omltUng  controverdal 
questions. 
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[Tnaktad  fins  Uh  Ocnou  c 

(All  mark*  of  labdivlslon  included  in  bracheta  [ 
here  lo  TacililBte  reterence  to  die  portion*  t&ken  up  i 
tires  SDil  participle*  nied  gubiCaritively  t   - 


are  not  in  the  original,  but  arc  employed 
I  the  comDieDtary  vbivli  follows.  Adjec- 
capiulized  to  prevent  confusion. — En.j 


A.— CONSCIOUSNESS. 
lU. 
Force  and  Underatandittff — The  Phenommal 
and  the  Supvrttnttiottt  World. 
[p.  97.]  [a]  In  the  dialectic  of  sensuous' 
certitude,  consciousness  has  completely  lost 
the  senses — hearing,  seeing,  Ac— and  as 
perception  It  has  arrived  at  thouyhu,  which 
however  it  as  yet  only  brings  together  In 
the  unconditioned  Universal.  This  Uncon- 
ditioned would  now  itself  again  be  nothing 
else  than  the  one-aided  extreme  of  inn^/or- 
ittetf,  if  it  were  taken  as  quiescent  simple 
essence,  for  thus  the  no.essence  (disorder) 
would  stand  In  opposition  to  it;  but  related 
to  the  latter,  the  former  would  be  unessential 
Itself,  and  the  consdousness  would  never 
come  out  of  the  deception  of  perception:  it 
has,  however,  adduced  Itself  as  a  somewhat 
%vhicb  has  gone  out  of  such  a  conditioned 
being-for^Itself  back  Into  Itself.— This  un- 
conditioned Universal,  which  Is  now  the  true 
object  of  conBctousnesH,  is  still  as  object  at 
tJie  same ;  it  has  uot  as  yet  apprehended  its 
oomprehension  as  eomprehen^ion.  The  two 
procedures  should  be  carefully  distinguish- 
ed; ceasdouaness  has  experienced  that  the 
object  has  gone  back  out  of  the  relation  to 


another  Into  Itself,  and  has  thus  become  in 
tfM  1/ comprehension ;  but  the  consciousness 
is  not  yet  _^  tfaei/the  comprehension,  and 
for  this  reason  it  does  not  recognize  itself  in 
that  reflected  object.  For  ut  this  object  has 
become  in  such  a  manner  through  the  ac- 
tlvity  of  consciousness,  that  the  latter  lina 
Intertwined  Itself  in  the  becoming  of  the 
same,  and  the  refiecdon  is  t^e  same  on  both 
rides,  or  merely  one.  But  rince  the  con- 
sciousness in  this  activity  had  merely  the 
objective  essence,  and  not  the  consdousness 
as  such  for  Its  oentent,  the  result  is  to  be 
podted  in  an  objective  signification  for  it, 
and  the  consciousness  still  withdrawing 
fi^m  that  wliich  Is  l^ecome,  the  latter  Is  to 
it,  as  obJecUve,  the  essence. 

[p.  9S.]  [A]  Although  with  this  tiie  un- 
derstanding lias  cnncelled  Its  own  untruth 
and  the  untruth  of  the  object;  and  what  has 
become  for  It  through  this,  Is  the  compre- 
hension of  the  True  as  the  True  esruleat  m 
itself,  which  Is  not  as  yet  comprehension,  or/ 
which  laclcsasyet  thebelng-for^tselfofcoi^ 
sciousnesB,  and  which  the  understanding, 
without  knowing  Itself  in  it,  lets  alone.  The 
latter  pursues  its  road  by  itself,  so  that  the 
couBOiousness  has  no  part  or  portion  in  Its 
free  realiiialJon,  but  only  loo):s  on  and  ^>- 
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prehends  tt  purely.  We  have  therefbre  at 
flrat  to  occupy  ita  itlace,  and  we  must  be  Its 
comprelienslon  which  developea  what  Is 
contaiue^  In  the  resulti  in  relation  to  this 
developed  object  which  offers  itself  to  the 
consciousness  bb  existent,  it  first  becomes 
an  apprehendin);  consclou^aess  for  Itself. 

[c]  The  result  was  the  uDcouditioned 
Universal,  at  first  in  the  negative  and  ab- 
stract sense,  that  the  consciousness  negated 
and  abstracted  its  one-sided  conceptB,  and 
gave  them  np.  But  the  result  has  the  poai- 
tive  signlfleauce  that  in  it  the  unity  of  tlie 
being  for  itielf  and  the  being  for  othert,  or 
the  absolute  antithesis.  Is  posited  Imme- 
diately as  the  same  essence.  It  seems  at 
first  to  have  reference  only  to  the  form  of 
the  moments  as  related  to  each  other;  but 
the  being  for  tUelf  and  the  being  for  others 
Is  just  as  well  the  eonient  Itself,  since  the 
antithesis  can  have,  in  its  truth,  no  other 
nature  than  the  one  which  lias  adduced  itself 
lu  the  result,  that,  namely,  the  content  held 
as  true  In  perception,  does  lu  pbint  of  fact 
belong  only  to  the  form,  and  dissolves  itself 
III  its  uuily.  This  content  is  at  the  same 
time  universal;  there  can  be  no  other  con- 
tent which  would  withdraw  Itself  through 
its  peculiar  character— to  go  back  into  tiiis 
unconditioned  universality.  Such  a  content 
would  be  some  determined  mode  of  beiug- 
for-itself  and  of  relation  to  others.  But  to  bt 
for  iUelf,  and  to  relate  in  general  to  others, 
constitutes  Its  nature  and  essence,  whose 
truth  la  to  be  unconditioned  universality; 
and  the  result  is  absolutely  imlversal. 

[p.  99.]  [if]  But  since  this  uncondlUoned 
Universal  is  object  fur  the  consdousness, 
the  distinction  of  form  and  content  makes 
Its  appearance  en  It,  and  in  the  shape  of  eon- 
tent  the  moments  appear  at  first  to  present 
themselves,  on  the  one  band,  as  universal 
medium  of  many  extant  matters,  and  on  the 
other,  as  ■»>«  reflected  Into  Itself,  wherein 
their  independence  is  destroyed.  Tbe  form- 
er Is  the  dissolution  of  the  Independence  of 
the  thing,  or  the  pasdvlty  which  is  a  being 
for  others;  but  the  latter,  the  being  for  it- 
self. It  is  to  be  seen  how  these  moments 
adduce  themselves  in  tbe  unconditioned 
univers^ity  which  constitutes  their  essence, 
[t  is  first  of  ail  evident,  that  through  the 
foct  that  they  are  merely  In  this  [universai- 
ty],  tiiey  no  longer  lie  asunder,  but  that 
Oiey  are  essentially,  in  themselves,  self- 
cancelling  sides,  and  nothing  but  their  tran- 
riUou  into  each  other  is  ported. 


]e]  Tbe  one  moment  appears  thM  H  tbe 
essence  which  has  become  one  sidt  of  tke 
Butithesis,  as  universal  medium,  or  u  Ibe 
extantness  of  independent  matters.  Botibt 
independence  of  these  matters  Is  DOltuDg 
else  than  this  medium ;  or  this  UnlTtml  li 
the  multlpltdty  of  such  different  Unlvemli. 
But  that  the  Universal  is  in  tmiepinted 
unity  with  this  multiplicity,  mews  thU 
these  matters  are  each  where  ttie  otha  li; 
they  interpenetrate  each  other  rceipwil- 
ly,  without  however  touching  eadi  otier, 
since  conversely  the  many  dlstiD)(uisli«d 
[ones]  are  just  as  independent,  fflttidib 
there  Is  at  onoe,  also,  their  pure  p«tiii^ 
posited,  or  their  being  cancelled.  TUi 
being-cancelled  ag^n,  or  the  reduction  of 
this  diversity  to  the  pure  being-for-itsrlt 
Is  nothing  else  than  tbe  medium  itself,  lod 
this  again  is  the  independence  of  the  disljr». 
tlons.  Or  the  somewhats  ported  u  inde- 
pendent pass  Immediately  over  into  tbrir 
unity,  and  their  unity  immediately  into  the 
unfolding,  and  die  latter  ag^n  baol;  iolo 
the  reduction.  This  movement,  howevfr, 
Is  what  la  called  fobcz  [Kmff]:  the  om 
moment  thereof,  namely,  it,  as  expuu^ua 
of  the  independent  matters  in  their  Miejt.ii 
its  utterance;  [p.lOO]  butltutiievantihed- 
belng  of  the  same.  Is  tbe  force  bekl  biet 
from  its  utterauce,  or  force  projxr.  Bnt.  in 
the  first  place,  tbe  conlined  force  most  utter 
Itself;  and  secondly,  in  the  utterance  it  ii 
just  at  well  In-ltself-existent  force  as  It  uin 
this  being-In-itself,  utterance.  Thus  wbUe 
we  retAin  both  moments  in  their  immedii'e 
unity,  the  understanding,  to  which  the  con- 
oeptlon  of  force  properly  belongs,  ts  the  do*- 
prehension  which  supports  tbe  distinfiiiidt- 
ed  moments  as  distinguished;  fbr  in  fora 
Itself  they  are  maintained  not  tobedisdn- 
guished;  the  distinction  Is  brace  mcrelj  In 
the  thought.  Or  in  the  above  there  is  mero- 
ly  the  conception  of  force  poelted  and  diI 
its  reality.  But  in  point  of  fact  force  is  tbt 
unconditioned  Universal  which  is  for  uradi- 
er  what  It  is  in  Itself,  or  whldi  has  the  «»■ 
tlncUon  In  Itself,  for  4t  Is  nothing  else  i^ 
the  being  for  others.  Hence.  In  order  tlM 
the  force  may  be  In  Its  truth.  It  most  be  M 
alone  entirely  by  thought,  and  bepodiedu 
the  substance  of  these  dlsHncttona.  i.  e-  ' 
one  time,  as  this  whole  force  reroalnhi^  «■ 
sentially  in  and  for  Itself,  and  ttaen  agaiii  IB 
distinctions  as  substantial,  or  aa  IbMbaa- 
selves-eub^sting  moments.  Hence  the  ftw. 
as  such,  or  asconfined,  is  for  Itself  as  anei- 
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cliidinf;  one,  for  wbloh  the  unfolding  of  the 
mtttera  is  snotber  extant  essence,  and  tbus 
there  are  two  diatlnct,  independent  sides 
poalted.  But  the  force  is  also  the  Whole,  or 
it  remains  what  it  is,  according  to  ita  com- 
.  prehension;  namely,  these  distinctions  re- 
main pure  forms,  superfldalty  vanlabiDg 
moments.  The  distinctions  of  the  proper 
force  confined  in  Itself,  and  of  the  unfolding 
of  the  independent  matt«ra,  would  not  be  ut 
all  1^  they  did  not  have  ext&ntneas,  or  the 
force  would  not  be  If  It  did  not  aciit  in  this 
Mntithesls;  but  that  It  exists  in  this  antithe- 
sis, means  notliing  else  than  that  both  mo- 
ments are  at  tbe  same  Independent,  [p. 
101.]  Thifl  acUvitf  of  tbe  two  moments 
reudering  themselves  condnuaUy  independ- 
ent and  again  cancelling  themselves.  Is  that 
which  is  to  be  considered.  It  ia  obvious,  in 
general,  that  this  movement  is  nothing  else 
than  the  activity  of  perception,  in  which  the 
two  sides,  the  Perceiving  and  Perceived,  ore 
at  the  game  time  Urst  aa  the  apprehen^on 
of  the  True,  one  and  undistinguished ;  but, 
secondly,  each  side  is  Just  as  well  reflected 
intoitself  or  for  iUelf,  Here  Qiese  two  sides 
are  momenta  of  fortje:  tliey  are  in  one  uni- 
ty, and  this  unity,  which  appears  as  middle 
in  contradistinction  to  the  extremes  which 
are  for  themselves,  always  redlasolves  Itself 
precisely  into  the  extremes  which  are  first 
'through  this.  The  activity  which  adduced 
itself  previously  as  the  self-deatruction  of 
the  contradictory  comprehenatans,  has  here 
therefore  the  objective  form  and  ia  the  ac- 
tivity of  force,  as  the  result  of  which  the  un- 
couditioncd  Universal  makes  its  appearance 
as  non-objective  or  as  the  Internal  of  things. 
[/]  Tbe  force  is,  as  It  has  been  determ- 
ined wlule  it  is  represented  as  such  or  as 
reflected  Into  itself,  the  one  side  of  lis  com- 
prehension; but  as  an  extreme,  rendered 
subsCantJal,  and  that,  too,  posited  under  the 
determinate ness  of  the  one.  Through  this 
the  extantnesB  of  the  developed  matters  la 
excluded  from  it,  and  another  than  it.  Since' 
it  la  necessary  that  it  itself  be  this  extant^ 
uess,  or  that  it  aliould  utter  itself,  this  utter- 
auce  represents  itself  in  this  manner  that  the 
mentioned  other  comes  to  it  and  eoUdts  It. 
But  In  point  of  fftct,  since  it  necessarily  ut- 
tera  itEeif.thatwhicb  was  previously  posited 
OS  another  essence  belongs  to  it  itself.  We 
muat  change  the  statement  that  it  was  pos- 
ited as  a  ONE,  and  that  Its  essence  to  utter 
itself  was  posited  as  another  which  came  to 
it  fjrom  without;  It  is  rather  itself  tliia  uni- 


versal medium  of  tbe  extantness  of  the  mo- 
ments, as  matters;  or  it  has  uttered  Itself, 
and  that  which  was  to  be  the  other  solidting 
somewhat  ia  rather  it  itself.  It  therefore 
exists  now  as  the  medium  of  the  unfolded 
matters,  [p.  102.]  But  it  has  likewise  es- 
sentially the  form  of  the  being-cancelled  of 
the  extant  matters  or  it  la  essentially  o>u; 
this  one-being  is  thus,  now  that  it  Is  posited 
as  the  medium  of  matters,  another  than  it- 
self, and  it  has  this,  its  essence,  outside  of 
itself.  But  fiaee  it  must  necessarily  be  this, 
OS  which  It  is  not  as  yet  posited,  the  other 
somewhat  adds  itself  to  It  and  solicits  It  to  a 
reflection  Into  Itself,  or  cancels  its  utterance. 
In  fact,  however,  it  Is  itself  this  belng- 
reHected-lntO' itself,  tlie  canoelled-being  of 
tbe  utterance  ;  the  one-t>eing  vanishes  as  it 
appeared,  namely,  as  another;  it  (force)  Is 
thus  therefore  iUdf — It  is  force  pressed 
back  into  Itself. 

[f  ]  That  which  makes  its  appearance  as 
other  and  solicits  It  as  well  to  the  utterance 
as  to  the  return  into  itself,  is,  as  at  once 
adduces  itself,  force;  for  tbe  other  shows 
itself  to  be  as  well  universal  medium  as  One; 
and  thug  each  of  these  sliapes  malies  its 
appearance  at  the  same  time  as  vanishing 
moment.  Hence  force,  through  tbla,  that 
another  is  for  it,  and  that  it  is  for  another, 
has  in  general  not  as  yet  gone  out  of  its 
comprehension.  But  there  are  at  the  same 
time  two  forces  extant:  the  comprehension 
of  the  two  la  the  same,  but  it  Is  gone  out  of 
the  unity  intA  duality.  Inst«ad  of  the  an- 
tithesis remaining  merely  esGential  moment 
throughout,  it  appears  to  have  withdrawn 
itself  through  the  duplication,  into  entirety 
independent  powers,  from  the  dominion  of 
unity.  The  nature  of  this  independence  is 
now  to  be  more  closely  Investigated.  At' 
first,  tbe  second  force  makes  its  appearance 
as  the  solidting,  and  that  too  as  the  Univer- 
sal or  general  medium  according  to  Its  con- 
tent against  the  one  which  is  determined  as 
Boiidted;  but  since  the  former  Is  essentially 
the  interchange  of  these  two  moments  and 
itself  force,  it  is  in  point  of  fact  also  then  flrgt 
universal  medium  only  when  it  becomes 
solldted  to  it,  and  just  so  moreover  merely 
negative  unity,  or  a  solidting  to  the  return 
of  furce  through  the  fact  that  It  is  solicited. 
Thus  also  the  distinction  which  seemed  to 
exist  between  the  two,  that  the  one  was  the 
soliciting  and  the  other  the  solicited,  changes 
itself  [p.  103]  into  the  some  exchange  of  de- 
terminatenesses  with  each  other. 
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[A]  The  play  of  these  two  powers  condsta 
thus  In  this  belng-detemiined  contrariwise, 
In  their  being  for  each  other  In  this  detenn- 
lDatloD,and  in  the  absolutely  Immediate  con- 
founding of  the  determinations — a  tranfition 
through  which  alone  theee  determinations 
are,  lu  which  the  forces  seem  to  adduce 
themselves  m  independent.  The  soliciting, 
for  example,  Is  posited  as  general  medium, 
and  In  contradistinction  to  it  the  soliidted  as 
force  confined;  tut  the  former  is  universal 
medium  itself  only  through  the  fact  that  the 
other  Is  confined  force;  or  the  latter  is  ra- 
ther the  soliciting  for  the  former,  and  ren- 
ders it  flrst  a  medium.  The  former  has 
merely  through  the  other  Its  detcnulnate- 
negg,  aud  is  soliciting  only  In  so  far  as  It  la 
solidted  by  the  other  to  t>e  sollcidng;  and 
it  loses  Just  as  Immediately  this  determln- 
ateness  given  to  it;  fbr  this  goes  over  to  the 
other,  or  rather  la  already  gone  over  to  it; 
tbe  foreign,  that  which  solicits  the  force, 
adduces  Itself  as  general  medium,  but  only 
through  the  fkct  that  It  has  been  solidted  to 
It  by  the  force;  in  other  words.  It  podtg  it 
in  this  manner,  and  is  rather  itself  essen- 
tially general  medium;  it  posits  the  solicits 
ing  in  this  manner  for  the  reason  that  this 
other  determination  is  essentJal  to  it,  I.  e.  for 
the  reason  that  It  Is  rather  Itself. 

[{]  For  the  completeness  of  the  insight  In 
the  comprehension  of  this  activity,  it  may 
be  remarked,  in  addition,  that  the  distinc- 
tions themselves  adduce  tbemselves  in  a 
twofold  distinction,  at  one  time  as  disdno- 
ttoiiB  of  the  content  when  the  one  extreme 
is  force  reflected  into  Itself,  the  other  being 
medium  of  the  matters;  the  otlier  time  as 
distinctions  ofform,  when  the  one  la  solldt^ 
Ing,  the  other  solidted — the  former  active, 
'  the  latter  passive.  According  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  content  they  are  In  gen- 
eral, or  for  us,  distinct;  but  according  to 
the  distinction  of  the  form  they  are  inde- 
pendent, and  in  their  relation  opposed  and 
repellant  towards  each  other,  [p.  104.]  So 
that  the  extremes,  according  to  these  two 
sides,  are  nothing  in  themselves;  but  these 
two  sides.  In  which  thtir  distinguished  e^ 
sence  Is  said  to  consist,  are  merely  vanish- 
ing moments,  arc  on  immediate  transition  of 
'each  Into  the  opposed  one ;  thU  is  the  result 
for  the  consdousnesB  In  the  observation  of 
:the  activity  of  force.  But  for  us  there  was, 
:aa  already  mentioned  above,  lliis  additional, 
that  in  themselves  the  distinctions,  as  dls- 
'tluctions  of  content  and  of  form,  vanished ; 


and  according  to  the  dde  ofform  tbe  letiit. 
soliciting,  or  the  being  for  itself,  ivu  ckch- 
Ually  the  same  as  that  which  upon  tbt 
side  of  content,  was  in  Itself  .confined  tarn; 
and  the  passive,  solidted,  or  tbebeingfcr 
another,  on  the  side  of  form,  is  the  mae  u 
that  which  on  the  side  of  content  eihiliiicd 
Itself  as  the  univerul  medium  of  the  aaaj 
matters. 

[J)  From  thla  It  is  obvious  that  the  ca(» 
prehension  of  force  through  its  duplication 
into  two  powers  becomes  actual,  and  ileo 
bow  it  becomes.    These  two  forces  enisl  u 
for- them  selves-existing  essences;  but  theit 
existence  is  such  an  activity  agidnet  cadi 
other,  that  their  being  Is  ratber  a  puie-poe- 
Ited-belng  through  another,  1.  e.  that  tbdr 
being  has  rather  the  piu«  algnlflcatlon  of 
vanishing.  They  are  not  as  extremes  vliidi 
retain  something  permanent  for  theuiMlvcj, 
and  only  send  an  external  property  igiunn 
each  other  in  tbe  middle  and  in  Uieir  coH' 
tact;  but  what  tliey  ar«,  they  are  only  in 
this  middle  and  In  this  contact.     Jn  it  there 
Is  Just  as  well.  Immediately,  the  being-coD- 
flned,  or  the  belng^for-itself  offeree,  as  the 
utterance;  tbe  soliciting  as  well  as  the  being 
BoUdted;  hence  these  two  moments  nut  par- 
celled out  into  two  Independent  extreuit^ 
which  offer  themselves  only  one  antithetic 
point,  but  their  essence  Is  at  once  this— ii> 
be  each  only  through  the  other,  and  at  the 
same  time  what  each  Is  thus  through  the 
other,  to  be  it  immediately  no  longer  while 
It  Is.    They  have  thus,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
substances  of  their  own  which  would  !iup- 
port  and  preserve  them.    The  compreiien- 
slon  of  force  preserves  itself  rather  as  the 
essence  in  its  very  actuality;   the  forces 
actual  la  only  In  the  utterance,    [p.  KB] 
which  is  at  the  same  time  nothing  else  thxn 
the  cancelling  of  Itself.    Tltls  actual  foive 
represented  as  free  from  its  utter«Dce,  and 
as  existent  for  Itself,  is  the  confined  force; 
but  this  determinateness  Is  In  point  ot  fad. 
as  It  has  adduced  Itself,  merely  a  monMni  of 
the  utterance.    The  truth  of  force,  there- 
fore, remains  merely  the  tlionght  tben-of : 
aud  the  moments  of  Its  actuality  hurl  resi^- 
lessly  Its  substance  and  activi^   togeUirr 
into  an  Indistinct  unity,  which  is  not  Ibe 
force  confined  In  itself  (for  tbe  latter  is  itsiM  . 
merely  such  a  moment],  but  tbls  unity  is  iti 
comprehenidon  as  comprehension.     The  re- 
alization of  force  is  at  the  same  time  the  lnn> 
of  reality;  it  has  rather  become  &□  pntin^lj 
Dlfl'erent;  namely,  this  universality  which 
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the  onderstiiiidlnff  recof^nized  at  first  as  Its 
eaeence,  and  which  also  proves  itself  as  Its 
esflence  in  Its  maintained  reality  on  the 
actual  Bulwtance. 

Ik]  In  BO  far  as  we  regard  the  flrat  Univer- 
sal SB  the  concept  of  the  understanding  In 
wtuch  the  force  la  not  as  yet  for  Itaelf,  the 
second  te  now  Its  essenco  as  it  adduces  itself 
in  and  for  Itself.  Or,  conversely.  If  we  con- 
sider the  first  Universal  as  the  ImmedlntA 
which  was  to  be  an  actual  object  for  the 
consdoosnees,  then  tbe  second  Is  determ- 
ined as  tbe  negative  of  the  eeneaouaiy 
ot^Jective  force;  it  is  it  as  It  Is  In  Its  true 
eaeence  merely  as  object  of  tbe  understand- 
inj;;  the  mentioned  flrst  would  be  tbe  in- 
itself-conflned  force,  or  it  as  substance;  but 
this  second  Is  the  internal  of  things  as  tbe 
Intemality,  which  is  identical  with  the  com- 
prehension as  comprchendon. 

[i]  This  true  essence  of  things  has  now 
determined  IU«lf  thus :  that  It  Is  not  Imme- 
diately for  tbe  consciousness,  but  that  the 
latter  has' an  Immediate  relation  to  the  Inter- 
nal, and  as  understanding  It  looks  through 
thismlddleof  the  play  of  forces  into  the  true 
background  of  things,  [p.  106,]  The  mid- 
dle which  unites  the  two  extremes,  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  internal,  Is  the  devel- 
oped bring  of  force,  which  is  now  for  the 
understanding  Itself  a  vanishing.  Itlsthere- 
fbre  called  phenomenon;  that  being  wc  call 
an  appearance,  which  is  in  Itself  immediately 
a  nof-being.  But  It  Is  not  only  an  appear- 
ance, but  a  phenomenon,  a  totality  of  appear- 
ance. This  totality  as  totality  or  Universal 
Ib  that  which  constitutes  the  Internal,  the 
play  of  forces,  as  reflection  of  the  same  Into 
itaelf.  In  It  IJie  easences  of  perception  are 
posited  for  the  consdousness  in  an  objective 
manner,  aa  they  are  in  themselves;  namely, 
OS  moments  which  change  themselves  Im- 
mediately Into  their  opposltes,  without  rest 
or  being,  tbe  ont  immediately  Into  the  Uni- 
vertatf  the  Essential  Immediately  into  tbe 
Uuessentlal,  and  vies  vena.  This  play  of 
forcee  Is  therefore  the  developed  negative ; 
but  tbe  truth  thereofis  the  positive,  namely, 
the  Universal,  tbe  In-ltself-exlstlng  object. 
The  being  of  the  same  for  the  consciousness 
is  mediated  through  the  activity  of  the  ap- 
ptarcoKt,  in  which  the  being  of  perception 
and  the  sensuously  objective  In  general  has 
merely  negative  slgnlflcation,  hence  out  of 
which  the  consdousness  reflects  Itself  Into 
itself  as  Into  the  True;  but  as  consciousness 
mokes  again  this  True  to  an  obJecUve  Inter- 
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nal  and  distinguishes  this  reflection  of  things 
fhtm  its  reflection  into  itself.  Just  as  the  me- 
diating activity  Is  for  It  an  objective  one. 
This  Internal,  therefore.  Is  for  It  an  extreme 
In  contradistinction  to  It;  but  It  Is  for  It  the 
True,  for  the  reason  that  In  It,  as  In  the  tn- 
itaelf.  It  has  at  the  same  time  the  certitude  of 
itself,  or  the  moment  of  its  belug  for  Itself; 
but  It  Is  not  as  yet  consdons  of  this  ground, 
for  the  being  for  itself,  which  the  Internal 
was  to  have  in  itself,  would  be  nothing  hut 
the  negative  activity ;  but  this  is  aa  yet  tot 
the  consclousneas  the  objective  vanishing 
phenomenon,  and  not  as  yet  its  oum  bdng 
for  Itself;  hence,  although  the  Internal  Is  for 
it  comprehension,  it  does  not  as  yet  know 
the  nature  of  the  comprehension. 

[p.  107.]  [m]  In  this  Internally  True  as 
the  absolute  Universal,  which  has  become 
purified  fW>m  tbe  antithesis  of  the  Universal 
and  the  Individual,  and  become  for  the  un- 
derstanding, in  the  first  place  opens  up  for 
Itself  a  Superscnsuous  as  the  true  world  be- 
yond tbe  sensuous,  as  the  phenomenal  world 
beyond  the  vanishing  thia-nde,  as  an  abiding 
Beyond;  a  being  in  itaelf  which  Is  the  first, 
and  therefore  Imperfect  manifestatloa  of  rea- 
son, or  which  Is  merely  the  pure  element 
wherein  the  True  has  its  essence.    • 

[n]  Our  object  is  therefore  now  the  syllo- 
gism, which  has  for  its  extremes  the  Inter- 
nal of  things  and  the  understanding,  and 
for  its  middle  the  phenomenon;  but  the  mo- 
ment of  this  syllogism  adduces  the  further 
determinatlonof  that  which  the  understand- 
ing sees  through  the  middle  in  the  Internal 
of  things  and  the  experience,  which  it  makes 
with  reference  to  this  relation  of  the  belng- 

[o]  The  Internal  Is  as  yet  pure  Beyond 
for  tiie  consciousness,  for  It  does  not  as  yet 
findltselfin  it;  It  Is  empty,  for  it  Is  merely 
the  nothing  of  the  phenomenon,  and  pos- 
itively the  shnple  Universal.  This  mode  of 
being  of  the  luternal  Is  that  spolien  of  by 
those  who  say  that  the  Internal  of  tilings  is 
not  to  be  known;  but  a  dlfl^rent  reason 
would  have  to  be  assigned  for  this.  Of  this 
Internal,  as  it  here  immediately  is,  there  is 
of  course,  no  knowledge  extant ;  but  not 
because  reason  is  too  short-sighted  or  lim- 
ited, or  whatever  it  may  he  called  (of  wblch 
nothing  is  as  yet  known,  for  we  have  not  as 
yet  entered  so  deeply  into  the  subject),  but 
in  consequence  of  tbe  simple  nature  of  the 
subject-matter  Itself,  for  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  void  to  be  known  nor  anything  to  be 
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Bald  concemlDg  the  other  aide,  for  tbe  alm- 
ple  rea«oa  tbftt  it  is  determined  as  tbe  £»■ 
ytmd  of  coQBdouaness.  The  result,  of  course, 
is  the  sBme,  if  a  blind  man  lo<dis  Into  tbe 
wealth  of  the  aupersetuuoua  world  (if  it  baa 
any,  whether  It  be  l^e  peculiar  content  of 
the  uune,  or  whether  consoiousneM  Itaeif  be 
this  content],  [p.  106]  and  if  a  aeelDg  one 
looks  into  tbe  pure  darltness,  or  into  tbe 
pure  light  by  itself,  ttie  seeing  one  sees  as 
little  in  bis  pure  light  as  In  his  pure  dark- 
ness, and  Just  as  much  as  the  blind  man  In 
the  ftdness  of  wealth  which  lies  before  him. 
If  there  were  notMng  else  in  the  lut«mal, 
and  In  tbe  being^nnited  with  it  through  the 
phenomenon,  there  would  remain  nothing 
for  us  but  to  hold  fiut  to  phenomenon— 1.  e. 
to  take  something  as  true  which  we  know 
to  be  untrue— In  order  that  there  might  be 
in  this  vacuitj,  wbioh  merely  resulted  as  tiie 
vacuity  of  objective  things,  but  must  as 
vacuity  in  itself  be  also  talien  as  void  of  all 
striritual  relations  and  of  the  diaUnotlona  of 
oonacloueneaa  as  consdouaness.  In  <wder, 
therefore,  ttiat  there  l>e  something  in  thi« 
enth«  void,  which  is  also  called  tbe  Holy, 
it  would  be  better  to  fill  It  up  with  dreams, 
phenomena  which  Oie  consciousness  begets 
for  itself.  It  would  not  deserve  anything 
better  than  this,  dnce  even  dreams  them- 
selves are  better  than  this  absolute  vacuity. 

[p]  But  the  Internal  or  tbe  supersensuous 
Beyond  tuu  become,  it  reaulla  fhim  experi- 
ence, and  It  is  Its  mediation ;  or  the  phe- 
nomenon is  its  essence,  and  iu  point  of  lact 
that  which  fills  it  up.  The  Supersensuous 
is  the  Sensuous  and  the  Perceived  posited 
as  U  is  In  truth;  but  tbe  truth  of  tbe  Sensu- 
ous and  the  Perceived  is  to  be  phenomenon. 
Tbe  Supersensuous  is,  tlierefore,  phenome- 
non as  phenomenon.  If  It  is  understood  by 
this  that  the  Supersensuous  Is  the  sensuous 
world,  or  the  world  as  it  Is,  for  the  Imme- 
diate sensuous  certitude  and  perception,  this 
isamisuuderstaodiug;  for  the  phenomenon 
is  not  the  world  of  senGUOus  knowing  and 
perception  as  existent,  but  it,  posited  as 
cancelled,  or  in  truth  as  Internal.  It  la  com- 
monly said  that  tfae  Supersensuous  Is  not 
the  phenomenal ;  [p.  10E>]  but  by  this  ex- 
pression is  understood  not  tbe  phenomenon, 
but  rather  the  sensuous  world  as  itself  real 
actuality. 

[f]  Tbe  understanding,  which  la  our  ot>- 
Jeot,  ttuds  Itself  predseiy  in  this  place,  that 
the  Internal  has  resulted  for  It  merely,  first 
as  the  Universal  sUll  undeveloped  in  Iteeif; 


the  play  of  forces  baa  preciaely  this  uegitin 
rigniflcstlon :  to  be  not  in  itself  and  inerdj 
this  positive— to  be  the  Mediating,  but  tbt 
External  to  the  nnderslAnding.  Its  relalioB 
to  the  Internal,  however,  Ihrougb  the  me- 
diation, is  Ita  activity,  threap  whkh  it  niU 
obtain  a  content.  The  i^y  of  forces  is  for 
it  immediately;  but  the  True  for  it  it  tbe 
aimple  Internal ;  the  aoUvl^  of  tant  it 
hence  merely  aa  simple  In  general,  tbe 
True.  But  we  have  seen  that  this  plar  of 
foroes  possesses  ttaU  characteriatic  that  tbe 
fbroe  which  is  solicited  by  another  force  i> 
likewise  the  Boiidtln^  for  this  other  fone 
which  ttaelf  first  becomes  soliciting  tbreogli 
this.  There  la  in  this,  Ukewise,  merely  tlte 
immediate  exchange  or  the  Absolute  bwter 
of  the  determlnatenesa,  wtfich  consiitata 
the  only  content  of  that  which  adduces  it- 
self, either  to  be  universal  medium  or  ueg*- 
tlve  unity.  In.  Its  definite  ^peanncc  it 
immediately  ceases  to  be  that  as  whidi  It 
appears;  it  solieita  through  its  definite  xf- 
pearance  the  other  side,  whldi  utters  Ibeif 
through  this;  1.  e.  the  latter  la  immediatdj 
now  that  which  the  first  was  to  be.  These 
two  sides,  the  relation  of  solicitation  and  tbe 
relation  of  tbe  definite  oppoaed  oonlent  sR. 
each  for  itself,  the  absolute  inversion  tod 
exchanging.  But  these  two  relationi  an 
themselves  again  the  same,  and  the  Asliat- 
Uon  of  the  form  to  be  tbe  Solicited  and  tbe 
Bolioiting  Is  tbe  same  aa  the  distindiati  of 
the  content,  the  solicited  as  auch,  namdj, 
the  passive  medium;  the  Solldting,  od  ibe 
DODtraiy,  t^e  active,  the  negative  mdtj.  or 
the  One.  Through  this,  aU  diathiclion  «f 
particular  forces,  [p.  110]  which  wm  to  be 
extant  lu  this  activity  In  oontradlsllnctiMi  u 
each  other  In  general,  vanishes;  for  flMf 
rested  alone  upon  the  mentiwied  disdnc- 
tlons,  and  tbe  distinction  of  forces  GUIs  lit*- 
wise  with  the  mentioned  two,  together  ii 
one.  It  is,  therefore,  neither  the  fora  nor 
the  soliciting  and  being  solicited,  nor  jtt 
tbe  determinateness  to  be  subdating  medi- 
um and  In-itself-refiected  unity;  itisotittei 
somewhat  singular  by  itself,  nor  yd  tit 
they  different  antitheaea;  but  what  ibeit 
is  in  this  absolute  exchange  is  merely  the 
distinction  as  a  Unlvenal,  or  aa  a  One  Inlo 
which  many  antitheses  have  been  redsced. 
This  distinction,  aa  universal,  is  thn^M 
the  Simple  in  the  play  of  foioe  itself  and  Ibe 
True  thereof;  it  is  the  Imb  of  force. 

[r]  In  tbe  simple  distinction,  the  ste*- 
lutely  exchanging  phenomenon    beconci 
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through  Ita  relatloD  to  the  BlmpUd^oTthe 
Internal  or  of  the  underetandlng.  The  In- 
tera&I  is  at  flrat  the  Unlveraal  In  Itself ;  bnt 
this  iQ-ttself-aimple  Unlvetwtl,  la  eeaentlallj 
jDst  as  absolutely  the  untvenal  distlnctlOD  ; 
for  it  Is  the  reiult  of  the  exoliange  l^teelf,  or 
the  exchange  is  \te  esaeace  ;  but  the  ex- 
change B«  podted  as  in  the  Internal,  Is  taken 
ap  into  the  same,  as  it  1b  In  truth,  henoejust 
as  absolute  universal  distinction  which  hag 
become  quiet  and  remains  equal  to  itself. 
Or  the  negation  la  the  eiaentlal  moment  of 
the  Unlveraal,  and  It  or  the  mediation  in  the 
Universal  la  unlveraal  difrtinctlon.  It  la  ex- 
pressed in  the  lav  as  the  constant  picture  of 
the  unstable  phenomenon.  The  supersen- 
suoua  world  Is  thus  a  quiet  realm  of  laws, 
although  beyond  the  percolTed  world,  for  the 
latter  only  exhibits  the  law  through  a  con- 
stant change,  but  yet  Just  as  well  present  In 
the  same  and  Its  immediate  quiescent  pic- 
ture. 

[<]  This  realm  of  laws  Is  the  truth  of  the 
understand  Inf;  which  has  for  its  content  the 
dIstinctioD  Id  the  laws  ;  but  It  Is  at  the  same 
time  only  its  first  truth,  and  does  not  fill  up 
the  phenomenon.  [P.  111.]  The  law  la  pres- 
ent In  it,  hut  It  is  not  Its  entire  presence;  It 
(the  law)  is  always  mider  difibrent  circum- 
stances a  dUTerent  actuality.  Through  this 
remains  a  ride  to  the  phenomenon  for  itself, 
which  ts  not  In  the  Internal ;  or  it  Is  not  as 
jfet  in  truth  posited  as  phenomenon,  as  can- 
celled being  for  Itself.  This  defsct  in  the 
law  must  also  adduce  itself  on  it  (the 
law).  That  which  appears  to  be  Its  defect 
conBl8t«  in  tills :  that  althoQgh  tt  has  the  dis- 
tinction in  it  itself,  yet  It  has  It  as  a  general 
One,  as  an  undetermined  One.  But  In  so  f^ 
as  it  is  not  the  law  In  general  but  a  Ian,  It 
has  thedetermiDateneesInit;  and  with  this 
there  are  an  Indeflnite  number  of  laws  ex- 
tant. This  mulUpUd^  is  Itself,  hon-ever, 
rather  a  defect ;  it  contradicts  rather  the 
prindple  of  the  understanding,  for  wtiich, 
aa  the  consdousness  of  the  simple  Inter- 
nal, the  lQ4(«elf-Qnlversal  unity  is  the 
True.  Hence  it  has  rather  to  reduce  the 
manj  laws  into  one  law,  as  e.  g.,  the  law 
according  to  which  tlie  stone  Alls,  and  the 
law  according  to  which  the  heavenly  spheres 
move,  have  been  comprehended  as  one  law. 
But  with  this  unifying,  the  laws  lose  their 
determinateness;  the  law  becomes  more  and 
more  supcrtlctal,  and  In  this  there  la  in  point 
of  fust  discovered  not  the  unity  of  these  de- 
termined laws,  hut  a  law  which  leaves  out 
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their  detennlnateneas;  Just  as  the  one  law 
which  unites  within  Itself  the  law  of  the  foil 
of  bocliea  on  the  earth  and  of  tiie  heavenly 
motions,  does  not  In  point  of  fhct  express 
them  both.  The  uniUng  of  all  laws  in  the 
universal  attraction  expresses  no  content  far- 
ther than  predsely  Che  mere  comprehension 
of  the  law  Itself  which  is  posited  in  It  as  ex- 
isting. The  universal  attraction  says  only 
this,  that  everything  has  a  constant  distinc- 
tion A^>m  others.  The  understanding  thinks 
tfiat  it  has  found  in  this  a  nniversal  law 
which  expresses  the  general  reality  as  such; 
but  it  has  In  point  offict  merely  found  the 
comprehensioD  of  the  law  Itself,  yet  In  such 
a  manner  that  it  at  the  same  time  expresses 
tills  also,  that  all  reality  is  in  Itself  according 
to  law.  The  expression  [p. 113]  of  anntver- 
sal  attraction  hns,  therefore,  in  this  respect, 
great  Importance,  dnce  it  Is  directed  against 
the  thoughtless  representation  for  which 
everything  ofTers  Itself  in  the  form  of  con- 
tingency and  for  wliich  the  detenntnateness 
has  the  form  of  sensuous  Independence. 

[(]  Tlius,  therefore,  the  universal  attrac- 
tion or  the  pure  comprehenrion  of  the  law 
stands  opposed  to  the  definite  law.  In  so 
far  as  this  pure  comprehendon  Is  coniddered 
as  the  essence  or  as  the  true  Internal,  the 
determinateness  of  tbe  determined  Uw  be- 
longs itself  etui  to  the  phenomenon,  or 
rather  to  the  sensuous  being.  But  the  pure 
oomprehendoo  of  law  does  not  merely  go 
beyond  the  law  which,  itself  a  determined 
one,  stands  opposed  to  other  determined 
laws,  but  it  goes  even  beyond  the  law  as 
sudi.  The  determinateness  of  which  we 
spoke  Is  really  Itself  a  vanishing  moment 
which  cannot  occur  here  any  more  as  essen- 
tial; fi»  the  law  alone  Is  here  extant  aa  the 
True;  but  the  oomprebension  ofthelawis 
turned  against  the  law  itself.  In  the  law, 
namely,  the  distinction  is  immedialely  appre- 
hended and  taken  up  Into  the  Universal,  but 
with  this  a  suhsistence  of  the  moments, 
whose  relation  It  expresses  as  indlirerrat  and 
in-themeelves-exlsttng  essences.  But  tiiese 
parts  of  the  distinction  In  the  law  are  at  the 
same  time  determined  sides;  the  pure  com- 
prehension of  law  as  universal  attraction, 
must  be  apprehended  In  Its  true  alg^niticanDe 
esfollowa:  that  In  it  aa  the  absolute  Simple, 
the  distinctions  wUch  are  cont^ned  in  the 
law  aa  sneh,  go  themselves  back  again  Into 
the  Internal  as  irimplo  unity ;  it  la  the  inter- 
nal necessity  of  the  law. 

[u]  The  law  U  through  this  extant  in  a 
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twofold  manna';  flrst,  u  the  law  on  which 
the  disUncUonB  are  expressed  ae  tndflpen- 
dent  momenti;  secondly,  In  the  form  of  the 
■Imple  belnff  gone-back4nto4bBelf,  which 
mar  again  be  called  force,  but  in  such  a 
DuiDDer  that  It  is  uot  the  cooflned  [p.  113] 
force,  hut  force  In  ^neral.  or  as  the  com- 
prehension of  force,  on  abstraction  whltA 
draws  within  Itself  the  disUnctiona  of 
that  which  attracts  and  U  attracted.  Thus, 
for  example,  rimple  electricity  Is  force; 
the  expresdon  of  the  distinction,  however, 
falls  into  the  law;  this  distinction  Is  posi- 
flve  [p.  113]  and  negative  electricity.  In 
the  movement  of  a  &Uing  body  the  force 
1b  the  dmple  gravity— which  hag  the  law 
that  the  magnitudes  of  the  different  mo- 
ments of  the  movement  (the  Umea  and 
spaces  passed  over)  stand  In  the  ratio  to 
each  other  of  the  root  to  ll«  square.  Elec- 
tricity Itself  is  not  a  distinction  In  Itself  or  in 
ita  essence  the  twofold  existence  of  positive 
aodn^tadve  eleobriolty;  fbr^whlch  reason 
it  is  customary  to  say  that  It  Is  Its  law  to  be 
in  this  manner,  also  that  It  has  the  property 
to  manifest  Itself  thus.  This  property,  of 
course.  Is  the  essential  and  peculiar  prc^Krty 
of  this  force;  or  it  is  necessary  to  It.  But 
necessity  U  here  an  empty  word;  the  force 
must,  precisely  becauteit  must,  dualize  Itself. 
Of  course.  If  positive  electricity  is  posited, 
the  negative  is  in  itself  also  necessary;  for 
the  positive  Is  merely  a  relation  to  a  nega- 
tive, or  the  positive  Is  inUttl/the  dlsUnotlon 
from  Itself  Just  as  likewise  the  negative  is. 
But  that  electricity  thus  divides  itself,  this  U 
not  In  Itself  the  necessary;  It  as  simple 
t'"Ke  is  indifferent  towards  Its  law  to  be  as 
positive  and  negative;  and  if  we  call  the  for- 
mer Its  oomprehendon  and  the  latter  Ita 
being,  then  its  comprehension  is  Indifferent 
towards  Its  being;  It  possesses  merely  this 
properly;  1.  e.  precisely,  it  is  not  in  Itself 
necessary.  This  Indifference  takes  anoOier 
ahapii  when  It  Is  said  that  It  belongs  to  the 
deftnition  of  electricity  to  be  positive  and 
negative,  or  that  this  is  absolutely  lis  com- 
prehension and  essence.  In  that  case  Its 
being  would  be  called  it*  »u(en>:<  In  gen- 
eral; but  In  the  former  deOnltion  there  Ilea 
not  the  neceuity  of  lt«  existence ;  Itlselther 
because  [p.  lU]  one  finds  It,  1.  e.  It  Is  not 
necessary  at  all;  or  its  existence  Is  In  conse- 
quence of  other  forces,  1.  e.  Its  necessity  is 
an  external  one.  But  through  this  that  the 
necessity  is  laid  in  the  detennlnateneas  of 
being  through  others  we  bll  ag^n  back  into 


the  mulUplldty  of  definite  laws,  wUdi  we 
Just  now  left  behind  us  la  order  to  coo^r 
the  law  as  law;  only  with  the  taller  is  iti 
comprehension  as  comprehendon,  or  iti  nc- 
ceadty.  to  be  compared,  bat  which  has  in  ill 
these  forma  ahown  itself  only  as  an  empty 
word. 

[■•]  The  indlfltarence  of  law  and  of  force, 
or  of  compreheudon  and  of  being,  ii  eitiot 
in  Btili  another  form  than  the  one  addaced. 
In  the  law  of  motion,  e.  g.  it  Is  necemarytliU 
the  movement  separate  Into  time  and  spux, 
I.e.  into  distance  and  rapidity.  Shicentodon 
is  merely  the  relation  of  these  moments,  it 
Is  most  aaeuredly  the  Universal,  here  con- 
sidered In  itself  separated;  now,  howev«r. 
these  parts,  time  and  space,  or  distance  sad 
rapidity,  do  not  express  In  themselves  this 
origin  from  One;  they  are  indifferent  to- 
wards each  other;  space  is  represented  u 
possible  without  time,  time  withoat  apace, 
and  distance  at  least  as  poeuble  wldioai 
rapidity;  so  likewise  It  la  represented  thU 
th^  magnitudes  are  Indifferent  tovaid; 
each  other,  since  they  do  not  etand  In  relslion 
as  positive  and  negative,  hence  do  not  rtlslc 
essentially  to  each  other.  Thus,  also,  Qit 
neoesHty  of  the  dirislon  Is  here  extant,  bat 
not  the  necessity  of  the  parts  for  each  oUier. 
For  tills  reason,  however,  the  first  neceaat; 
llaelf  Is  merely  a  fiUse  seeming  neces^lj; 
the  movement  itself,  namely,  is  not  r^m- 
sented  as  rimple  or  as  pure  eseence,  butii 
already  sundered;  time  and  space  si 
Independent  parte  oressencc 
or  distance  and  rapidity  are  modes  of  bang 
or  representation,  one  of  which  may  vtif 
well  be  without  the  other,  and  the  move- 
ment Is  therefore  merely  their  superficial  re- 
lation and,not  their  essence.  Bepresented 
as  simple  essence  [p. 115]  or  ae  force,  itii 
gravity,  which,  however,  does  not  oontaio 
these  distJnotloDS  In  general  within  it. 

[u]  The  dlsthiction  la,  therefore,  in  boUi 
cases  no  distinction  in  itself;  either  the  L'l^ 
versal,  the  force  Is  indifferent  towards  the 
separation  which  is  In  the  law,  or  the  dis- 
tinctions, the  parts  of  the  law,  ore  indlB^ 
ent  towards  each  other.  But  the  under- 
standing  has  the  comprehendon  of  tUs  A»- 
tinctlon  in  Itself,  predsely  In  the  Octthst 
the  law  Is  parUy  the  Internal,  the  in-it«elf' 
existent,  but  is  In  It  at  the  same  UnM  dis- 
tinguished; that  this  distinction  Is  thus  in- 
ternal distinction  Is  involved  In  the  &M 
that  the  law  Is  simple  force,  or  as  ooDipi«- 
henalon  thereof,  hence  a  distinction  of  the 
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comprehension.  But  this  iaternal  dlstiDO> 
Hon  falls,  aa  yet,  aUll  In  the  UnilergtandlDg 
and  la  not  as  yet  posited  in  the  object  itself 
(SaeA«  aelbit).  It  le  thus  merely  a  neceasity 
of  ItB  own  making,  that  the  understanding 
expressee;  a  diatlnctloa  which  it  makes  In 
such  a  way  that  it  expreases  at  the  same 
dme  that  the  distinction  Is  no  diettncHon  of 
the  object  Itself.  This  necessity,  which  la 
merely  In  the  word,  la  thus  the  repetitloa  of 
the  momenta  which  constituted  the  circle 
thereof;  although  they  are  distinguished, 
yet  their  distinction  la  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed as  no  distinction  of  the  objecf  Itself, 
and  therefore  la  Itself  cancelled  again;  this 
movement  is  called  "expldnlng"  (erklSren). 
Thus  a  law  is  enunciated;  from  this  lt£  In- 
Itself'unlversal,  ortheftround.lsdistlngiiish- 
ed  as  the  force ;  but  this  dlatinctloii  Is  said  to 
be  none,  bat  that  the  ground  la  entirely  of 
the  aame  nature  as  the  law.  The  individual 
occurrence  of  lightning,  for  example,  la  ap- 
prehended aa  aUitiTersa],  and  thia  Universal 
ts  expressed  as  tbe  law  of  electricity:  ex- 
planation then  reduces  the  law  to  the  force 
aa  the  essence  of  the  law;  this  force  is  of 
such  a  nattire  that  if  it  manifests  itself,  there 
occur  oppodte  electridttes,  which  again  van-  ' 
ish  in  eseh  other,  I.  e.  the  force  is  Just  of  the 
some  nature  as  the  law ;  ft  Is  said  that  the  two 
arenotatalldlsUngulshed.  The  distinctions 
are  the  pure  [p.  116]  universal  manlfeat»- 
tion,  or  tbe  law  and  the  pnre  force;  but  both 
have  the  samecontentjtbe  same  nature;  the 
distinction  aa  distinction  of  the  content,  I.  e. 
of  tiie  object  (Saehe),  Is  likewise  again  taken 
back. 

[x]  Tbe  underatanding  continues  this  tau- 
tological activity,  oa  is  obvious,  while  the 
object  remains  a  quiescent  unity,  and  tbe 
activity  blla  only  witbb  tbe  former,  and  not 
in  the  object ;  It  la  an  explaining  whloh  not 
merely  explalna  nothing,  but  It  is  clear  that 
although  It  makes  preparations  to  say  some- 
thing different  fh)m  what  has  already  been 
said,  yet  It  saya  nothing  new,  but  only  re- 
peats the  aame.  In  the  object  itself,  nothing 
further  originates  through  this  activity,  but 
it  cornea  Into  consideration  only  as  an  activity 
of  tbe  nnderttanding.  In  It,  however,  we 
now  recogniie  precisely  that  which  was 
missed  In  the  law,  namely;  the  absolute 
change  itself ;  for  this  activity,  if  we  con- 
rider  It  closely,  is  precisely  the  opporito  of 
Itself.  It  posits,  namely,  a  distinction, 
which  Is  not  merely  no  dIstlnoUon  for  us, 
bat  whloh  it  Itself  cancels  as  disUnoUon. 


This  Is  the  same  Interchange  which  adduces 
Itself  aa  the  play  of  forces;  in  It  there  was 
the  distinction  of  thesolldtedandthebelng- 
aolidted,  of  the  force  which  manlfeated  Itself 
and  which  was  confined ;  hut  tney  were 
distinctions  which  In  truth  were  none,  and 
thus  were  Immediately  cancelled  again. 
The  mere  unity  la  not  only  extant,  ao  that 
no  distinctions  were  podted,  but  It  Is  this 
activity  tiiat  of  course  baa  made  a  diaUno- 
tion;  but  since  it  la  none.  It  la  again  can- 
celled. With  the  explalnbig,  therefore, 
the  procedure  and  change  which  was 
previoosly  outside  of  Uie  Internal,  and 
merely  In  the  phenomenon  ilself,  has  now 
penetrated  Into  the  Sopersenauous  Itself; 
but  our  consciousness  has  now  gone  out  of 
the  Internal  as  object,  over  to  the  other  aide 
into  the  Understanding,  and  baa  in  it  the 
Interchange. 

[y]  This  interchange  is  therefore  not  as 
yet  an  interchange  in  the  object  Itself,  but 
reduces  itself  rather  as  a  pure  interchange, 
[p.  117]  predsely  through  the  fact  that  tiie 
content  of  the  moments  of  the  interchange 
remain  the  i^me.  But  since  t^e  comprehen- 
rion  as  comprehension  of  the  Understanding 
Is  the  same  sr  the  Internal  of  things,  this 
interchange  becomes  the  law  of  the  Internal 
for  It  (the  understanding).  It  experiences 
therefore,  that  it  la  the  taw  of  the  phenom 
enon  itself,  that  distinctions  become  which 
are  no  distinctions ;  or  that  tbe  Homony- 
mous {dot  OUie)aumifft)  repels  Itself  from 
Itself,  and  likewise  that  the  distinctions  are 
of  guch  a  kind  as  In  truth  are  none,  and 
which  cancel  themselvea;  or  that  the  Heter- 
onymous attracts  Itself;  a  second  law,  whose 
content  Is  opposed  to  that  which  was 
previously  called  law,  namely,  tbe  dis> 
ttncUon  which  remained  like  Itself  continu- 
ally ;  for  tb)s  new  law  expresses  mther  the 
becoming  unlike  of  the  like,  and  the  becom- 
ing like  of  tbe  unlike.  Comprehension  re- 
qulraa  of  thoughtiessness  that  It  bring  both 
laws  together  and  become  oonsdous  of  their 
antithesis.  The  second  is  « law,  it  la  true,  or 
an  Internal  self-Identical  being,  but  a  aelf> 
Identity  of  the  unlikenese  rather,  a  constant 
ittoonstancy.  On  tbe  play  of  forces,  this  law 
adduced  Itself  as  precisely  this  absolute 
transition  and  as  pure  interchange ;  tbe 
Homonyuions,  the  force,  dlrempts  tUelf  Into 
an  anUtheals,  wbloh  appears  at  flrst  as  an  In- 
dependentdistincUon,bntwbich  proves Itsdf 
to  b«.  In  point  of  fact,  no  distinction;  Ibrltls 
tbe  Homouymoua  whtoh  repels  Ilself  fhim 
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itself,  and  that  which  U  repelled  UiereTore 
attracta  Itself  eisentiaUy,  for  it  is  the  same ; 
the  diatincClon  made,  aiDoe  it  la  none,  there- 
fore oauceU  itself  again.  It  adduces  Itaelf 
therefore  as  distinotloii  of  Uie  object  iUetf, 
or  as  absolute  dlsdnctioo,  and  this  distincdoa 
la  hence  nothing  else  Uian  tbe  Homonyroous 
which  has  rq»elled  itself  tram  itMlT,  and 
therefore  posits  only  an  antithesis  which  is 
no  antithesis. 

[j]  Through  this  principle  the  firat  super- 
sensuous,  the  quiet  empire  of  laws,  the 
immediate  picture  of  the  perceived  world  is 
tnnsfonned  tato  Its  oppoaite  ■,  the  law,  as 
well  as  its  distinctions,  [p.  lltfj.woa  that  which 
remained  constantly  like  itaeif ;  but  now  there 
Is  posEted  that  each  is  rather  the  oppodte  of 
Itself ;  that  which  is  like  Itaelf  repeU  Itself 
rather  from  itaelf,  and  that  which  la  unlike 
podts  itaelf  rather  as  like.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  dlstlnctJOQ  ia  only  with  this  determin- 
ation, the  Interiud  one,  or  distinction  in 
itself,  ^tce  the  like  ia  unlike  Itself,  and  the 
unlike  Is  Uke  Itself.  TiUs  second  super- 
eenauous  world  ia  In  this  manner  the  inverted 
world ;  end  that,  too,  since  tbe  one  dde  is 
extant  already  on  the  first  supersensuous 
world,  the  inverted  one  of  thla  first  world. 
Tbe  Internal  la  tlirough  this,  completed  as 
phenomeaon.  For  the  first  supersensuous 
world  was  merely  the  Immediate  elevation 
of  tbe  perceived  worid  into  the  universal 
element ;  it  had  Its  necessary  oounterparC 
in  the  latter,  which  still  retained  for  Iteelf 
the  prlndple  of  change  and  mntation  ;  tbe 
first  realm  of  laws  lacked  this,  but  It  re- 
tains It  as  Inverted  w(H-ld. 

[aa]  According  to  the  law  of  this  inverted 
worid,  therefore,  the  Homonymous  of  the 
first  Is  the  unlike  of  [t«e!f,  and  the  unlike  of 
the  same  la  in  the  same  manner  like  to 
itaelf,  or  it  beoomea  like  to  itself.  In  defin- 
ite moments  this  will  adduce  itaelf  as 
follows  :  that  which  in  the  law  of  tbe  first 
world  ia  aweet,  will,  in  tliis  Inverted  (world) 
be  in  iteelf  aour;  what  in  the  first  wasblack, 
will  In  this  be  white.  What,  In  the  law  of 
the  first,  is  the  north  pole  to  a  magnet,  is  In 
Ita  other  aupersenauoua,  being-lu-ltself  (in 
Che  earth,  namely),  south  pole  ;  but  wliat  Is 
there  south  pole,  Is  here  north  pole.  Like- 
wise what  in  the  first  law  at  electricity  la 
oxygen^poie,  will  be  in  Ita  other  eupergen- 
■uous  essence  the  hydrogen-pole  {  and  con- 
VMsely,  what  is  there  the  hydrogen-pole  will 
t>e  here  the  oxygen-iKtle.  In  another  sphere, 
that  wbloh  acooidiug  to  the  Immediate  l4W, 


is  revenge  on  an  enemy,  ia  the  highest  nils, 
fkction  of  tbe  li^nred  individuality.  Bntthii 
law,  to  show  myself  as  an  essence  to  him. 
who  does  not  treat  me  as  Beif-esaeDce,  and 
rather  to  cancel  him,  as  an  eseeuce.  duugts 
itself  through  the  principle  of  the  other 
world  [p.  IIB]  Into  the  opposite,  viz.,  le- 
eatabllahment  of  myself  as  essence,  tbrooKh 
the  canoelUng  of  tbe  foreign  essence  ia  self- 
destruction.  Now  if  this  inversion,  whidi 
Is  exhibited  in  tbe  punishment  of  vice,  ii 
mode  the  law,  then  it  again  is  also  merely 
the  law  of  a  world  which  has  an  inverUd 
superaensuoua  world  over  agMnst  It,  in 
which  what  Is  despised  In  the  former  is 
honored,  and  wimt  ia  honored  In  the  former 
Is  despised.  Tlw  punishment  wUeh,  aeoord- 
Ing  to  the  law  of  tbe  first  worid,  annlbi- 
lates  and  puts  man  to  shame,  changes  ll»d( 
in  ita  inverted  world  Into  the  pardon  wbick 
preserves  his  essence  and  elevates  Mm  to 

[M]  SuperQdaUy  r^arded,  this  Invwtad 
world  la  thus  the  converse  of  the  fiist,  in 
such  a  manner  that  It  bos  tbe  same  outsid* 
of  It,  and  repels  from  iteelf  the  mentioDed 
first  OS  an  Inverted  actuality;  that  the  one 
is  the  phenomenon,  but  tbe  other  the  Beiof- 
in-ltself;  the  one  is  It  oa  it  Is  for  others,  tbe 
other  on  the  contrary  as  it  is  for  itself;  m 
that,  to  use  the  previous  examples,  vtitt 
tastes  sweet,  tastes  really  or  internally  In  the 
thing,  sour;  orwhoTon  the  real  phenomenal 
magnet  is  north  pole,  would  be  on  tbe  inner 
or  essential  being,  south  pole  ;  vrtwt  make* 
Its  appearance  on  the  manifested  electridtj 
as  oxygen-pole,  would  be  on  tbe  non-msni- 
fested  electritdty  the  hydrogen-^rale.  Or  an 
action  which  is  transgreadon  in  aypeanmtt. 
might  be  Internally  really  good  (a  btd 
action,  having  a  good  motive) ;  paidshmeDt, 
merely  punishment  in  appeanuice,  but  is 
another  world  a  biasing  for  tbe  tnnsgte*- 
sor.  Such  antitheaea,  however,  of  interpal 
and  external,  of  appearance  and  tbe  Super- 
sensuous, as  of  two  diffarent  kinds  of 
actnalitfes,  are  here  no  longer  extant.  The 
repelled  distlnctioiiB  do  not  divide  tttoa- 
selvea  again  into  two  substances,  widdi 
would  support  them  ^d  furnish  timn  i 
separate  atibristenoe,  through  whidi  llw 
understanding  would  again  &I1  badt  out  ef 
the  Internal  to  Its  former  piooe.  The  tne 
aide  or  substance  would  again  be  the  woaM 
.of  perception  in  whidi  tbe  one  <rf  tbe  t«e 
.U^wa  would  perform  Its  ftiBotion,  and  op|»os»d 
.t«  tbot  world  there  would  be  an  InteiMl 
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world,  Just  such  a  seiunioua  world  ai  ttae 
DrHt,  but  in  intaginaiioa ;  It  could  not  be 
shown  113  a  geneuoua,  could  not  be  seen, 
heard,  tasted,  and  yet  U  would  be  oonoelTed 
M  Roch  n,  eecsuotii  world.  But  In  point  of 
feet  If  the  one  posited  U  a  Percelyed,  and  its 
behi^-4n-ltself,  as  the  converse  thereof,  is 
Just  such  B  sensuously  represented  some- 
what, then  the  sonr  which  was  to  be  the  in- 
iUtlf  at  the  sweet  thing,  is  Jnat  as  real  a 
thing  as  It,  a  sour  thing  ;  the  black  which 
would  be  the  in-ltself  of  the  while,  is  the 
real  black;  the  north  pole,  which  would  be 
the  In-itse1f  of  the  south  pole,  is  the  north 
pole  extant  on  the  same  magnet ;  the  oity- 
l^n-pole  which  is  the  in-itaetf  of  the  hydro- 
gen-pole. Is  the  extant  oxygen-pole  of  the 
same  battery.  The  real  transgression  has  Its 
Inversion,  and  Its  In-Itself  as  possibility  in 
the  motive  as  such,  but  not  in  a  ^ood  one  ; 
for  the  tnith  of  the  motive  is  only  the  act 
itself.  The  transgression,  according  to  Its 
content,  has  its  reflection  Into  Itself,  or  its 
fnverdon  In  the  real  punishment ;  this  Is 
the  reconciliation  of  the  law  with  the  actu- 
ality opposed  to  Itlnthetransgresslon.  The 
real  punishment  Qnally  has  Its  Inverted  re- 
ality In  that  It  Is  a  realization  of  the  law, 
through  which  the  activity  which  it  has 
aa  punishment  cancels  Itself;  that  It  be- 
comes out  of  the  Active  again  quiet  and 
valid  law,  and  the  activity  of  the  Indlvldu- 
sllty  ajf^tut  It.  and  of  it  ag^nst  Individual- 
ity, is  extinguished. 

Ice]  Out  of  the  conception  of  laverslon, 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  one  side 
of  the  supersensnouB  world,  the  sensuous 
conception  of  the  rendering  [lermanent  of 
the  distinctions  In  a  different  element  of 
subelstonce  Is  therefore  to  be  removed,  and 
this  absolute  comprehenrion  of  tfae  distino- 
tJoiiB  la  to  be  apprehended  as  internal  dls- 
tindJon,  [p.  121]  fepulMon  from  Itself  of  the 
Homonymous  as  Homonymous,  and  to  be 
exhibited  ftod  apprehended  as  the  Identity 
of  the  Unequal  as  Unequal.'  The  pure 
chang^e  or  the  opposlljon  In  Itself,  the  con- 
tTBdletion,  Is  to  be  thought.  For  In  the 
distinction  which  Is  an  Internal  one,  the 
opposed  Is  not  merely  one  of  two;  other- 
irise  it  would  be  an  Existent  and  not  an  Op- 
posed; hut  It  Is  the  Opposed  of  an  Opposed, 
or  the  other  is  In  It  Immediately  extant. 
Althoii^  I  may  place  the  opposite  in  this 
place,  and  the  other,  or  that  of  which  It  is 
the  opposite.  In  that  place— thus  the  oppo- 
site on  one  side.  In  and  for  itself,  without 


the  otJier— yet  precisely  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  here  the  opposite  In  and  for  Iteelf,  I 
have  die  opposite  of  Itself,  or  it  is  In  point  of 
bet  the  other  immediately  to  Itself.  Thus 
the  Bupersensuous  world,  which  Is  the  in- 
verted one,  has  at  the  same  time  encroached 
upon  the  other  and  has  It  In  Itself;  It  Is  fbr 
Itself  the  Inverted,  i.  e.  the  inverted  of  itself; 
It  Is  Itself  and  Its  opposite  In  one  unity.  Only 
Id  this  way  Is  it  the  dUHnctlon  as  internal, 
or  distinction  In  Itself,  or  Ig  as  Infinitude. 

Idd]  Through  the  Infinitude  we  see  the 
law  completed  in  Itself  to  necessity,  and  all 
the  moments  of  phenomenallty  taken  np 
Into  the  Internal.  The  simplicity  of  the  law 
Is  the  Infinitude,  I.  e.  according  to  what  baa 
adduced  Itself,  (a)  It  Is  a  somewhat  like  to 
Itself,  which  however  is  the  distinction  In 
itself;  or  it  Is  the  Homonymous  which  ex- 
pels Itself  from  Itself,  or  which  duplicates 
Itself.  That  which  was  called  aimple  force 
duplicates  Itself,  and  Is  through  Its  infini- 
tude the  law.  (^)  The  duplicated  (diremp- 
ted)  which  consUtutes  the  parts  represented 
In  the  law,  adduces  itself  as  subsisting  (some- 
what); and  If  they  are  conridered  without 
the  comprehension  of  the  Internal  distinc- 
tion, then  space  and  time,  or  distance  and 
velocity,  which  appear  as  moments  of  grav- 
ity, become  as  well  Indifferent  and  without 
necessity  for  each  other,  or  for  gravity  Itself, 
Just  [p.  122]  as  this  simple  gravity  is  then  op- 
posed to  them,  or  simple  electricity  to  the 
posltiTO  and  negative.  (7)  But  through  the 
comprehenrion  of  the  Internal  distinction, 
this  Unlike  and  Indifferent,  space  and  time, 
etc..  Is  a  distinction  which  Is  no  distinction, 
or  only  a  distinction  of  the  Homonymous, 
and  its  essence  the  unity;  they  are  as  posi- 
tive and  negative  vitalised  against  each 
other;  and  tbdr  Being  consists  rather  In 
tlile,  to  posit  themselves  aa  not-being  and  to 
cancel  themselves  In  the  unity.  Both  dis- 
tinctions subsist;  they  are  in  themselves — 
they  are  in  themselves  as  opposed,  i.  e.  the 
opposite  of  themselves  ;  they  have  Umir 
oUier  In  them  and  are  merely  one  unity, 

{ee\  This  simple  Infinitude,  or  the  absolute 
comprehension,  Is  to  be  colled  the  simple 
essence  of  life,  or  the  son]  of  the  world,  or 
the  universal  blood,  which,  everywhere 
present,  Is  Interrupted  by  no  distinction  nor 
troubled,  which  Is  Itself  rather  all  distinc- 
tions as  well  aa  their  annulment,  which  pn]- 
sates  within  Itself  withont  moving  Itself,  and 
which  shudders  within  itself  without  beoom- 
tug  unquiet.    It  Is  self-identical,  (br  the  dl^ 
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tlnctloiuaraUutologlcal;  tbtj  Br«  diaUno- 
tlons  which  ua  none.  TbU  essence,  which 
Is  seir-identioal,  relates  Itself  therefore  only 
to  Itself.  To  itself:  thus  that  to  which  it  re- 
iAtes  iteeif  is  another,  and  thi«  relation  to 
Itseif  is  rather  the  direnipUoD,  or  that  self- 
Identity  is  nothing  but  internal  distinction. 
These  dirempted  (somewbats)  Are  tlierefors 
in  and  for  themselves  each  an  oppodte  of 
another;  thus  in  them  the  other  is  already 
expressed;  or  it  is  not  the  opporite  of  an- 
other but  merelj  the  pure  opponte ;  thus  it 
is,  therefore,  in  itself  the  opposite  of  itself. 
Or  it  is  In  general  not  an  opposite  but  purely 
for  itself,  a  pure  self-Identical  essence  which 
has  no  distinction  in  it;  thus  we  need  not  ask 
— much  less  need  we  reipird  the  torment 
with  such  questions  as  Philosophy — or  hold 
them  for  unaoewerabie — "Aow  (A«  diatiaetiiM 
or  the  other-beiug  comet  out  of  i/iit  pure  ee- 
«nu<",-for[p.  133]  the  dlremption  has  already 
oocurred,  the  distinction  Is  excluded  from 
the  self-idenUcal  and  has,beeu  set  Bade; 
that  which  was  intended  to  tie  the  self-lden- 
tioai  Is  therefore  one  of  the  dirempted  some- 
wbats instead  of  being  Ibe  absolute  essence. 
The  self-ideuHcal  dlrempU  iUelf,  i.  e.  It  can- 
cels itself  as  already  dirempted,  Jt  cancels 
Itself  as  other-being.  The  unity,  of  which 
It  is  or(llaarIly  said  that  the  distinction  can- 
not come  out  of  it,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  itself 
merely  one  of  the  moments  of  the  dlremp- 
tion; it  is  the  atistraction  of  simplicity  which 
Is  opposed  to  Ibe  distinction.  But  since  It  la 
the  abstraction,  merely  one  of  the  opposltes, 
it  is  already  s^d  that  it  is  the  dlremptlng; 
for  if  the  unity  Is  a  negative  somewhat,  an 
opposite,  then  It  is  posited  precisely  as  that 
which  has  the  opposition  In  it  The  distinc- 
tion of  dirempliou  and  becoming  self-ldeati- 
cal  Is  therefore  precisely  this  activity  of  the 
seif-cancelllng;  for  while  the  8elf4dentl(al, 
wliich  should  first  tiecome  dirempted  or  its 
opposite,  is  an  atwtractlon  or  already  Itself  a 
Dirempted,  its  dlremption  Is  thus  a  cancel- 
ling of  that  which  it  Is,  and  hence  the  can- 
celliog  of  Its  twingnlirempted.  Thelteoom- 
ing  Mif-identical  is  likewise  a  dlremptlng; 
that  which  becomes  self-ldenttcal  entere  into 
opposition  to  the  dlremption;  i.  e.  It  sets 
itself  aside  In  this,  or  rather  It  becomes  a 
Dirempted. 

[ff^  The  infinitude,  or  this  absolute  rest- 
lessness of  the  pure  aelf-moving,  that  which 
is  determined  In  any  possible  manner,  as 
e.  g..  Being,  is  rather  the  opposite  of  this 
dvtennlnateness,  and  though  it  has  been 


already  tiie  soul  of  all  that  has  preceded, 
yet  in  the  Internal  it  has  first  freely  mani- 
fested Itself.  The  phenomenon  or  the  play 
of  forces  manifests  it  already,  but  as  ex- 
planation it  manifests  itself  freely;  and 
when  it  finally  becomes  object  for  tlw 
consciousness,  as  that  which  it  is,  then  is 
consdousnesa  seif-consdousness.  The'  es- 
pianatioo — the  aotlTi^  of  the  understand- 
lug — makes  first  of  all  [p.  124]  only  the 
description  of  that  which  is  se1f-«onstdoua- 
ness.  It  cancels  the  distinctions  which 
are  contained  In  the  law  and  have  already 
become  purified,  but  which  still  rem^n  in- 
different distinctions,  and  posits  them  in  one 
unity— force.  But  this  t>eooming-like  is  im- 
mediately a  dlremption;  for  it  cancels  the 
distinctions  and  posits  the  one  of  force  only 
through  this,  that  it  makes  a  new  distinction 
between  law  and  force,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  is  no  dIsUacUon;  and  for  the  res- 
son  that  this  distinction  la  no  distinction,  it 
itself  proceeds  to  the  point  tlut  it  cutceU 
this  distinction  again,  since  it  makes  the 
force,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  taw.  Bot 
this  movement  or  necessity  is  thus  stUI  ne- 
cessity and  movement  of  the  underataoding, 
or  it  as  such  Is  not  Its  object,  but  it  (un- 
derstanding) has  for  its  object  positive  and 
negative  electricity,  distance  and  velod^, 
attractive  force,  and  a  thousand  otlier 
things,  wliich  constitute  the  eonlent  of  the 
moments  of  the  activity.  For  this  reason 
there  Is  so  much  solid  satlsfkction  In  ci- 
piainlng;  for  the  conscdousness,  so  to  speak, 
cairies  on  an  immediate  monologue  with 
itself,  and  enjoys  only  itself;  It  appears,  in- 
deed, to  have  to  do  wiUi  something  entirely 
different,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  has  only  to 
do  wiUi  Itseif. 

[yg]  Although  in  the  oppodte  law,  or  in- 
version  of  the  first  law,  or  In  the  internal 
distinction,  the  infinitude  Itself  beoome* 
object  of  the  understanding,  yet  it  (the  iu»- 
derstanding)  tnlsses  it  agtin  as  such,  since  it 
divides  the  dlaUnction  In  Itself— the  repot- 
fiion  of  the  Homonymous,  and  the  Cn- 
likes  which  attract.  Into  two  worida,  or 
into  two  sutistaatiai  elements.  The  activity 
as  It  Is  in  experience,  is  for  It  here  an  occur- 
rence and  the  Homonymous  and  the  Unlike 
are  predicates,  whose  essence  is  an  existeut 
substratum.  The  same  which  Is  object  tor 
the  understanding  In  the  sensuous  hull.  Ii 
object  for  as  In  its  essential  form  as  pui« 
comprehension,  [p.  125]  This  apprebcnd- 
Ing  of  the  distinction  as  it  in  troth  Is,  or 
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the  apprehending  at  the  Infinitude  as  such, 
ie  fbr  us  or  In  Itaelf.  The  exposition  of 
ite  comprehension  belongs  to  science;  but 
the  consciousness,  as  It  possesses  this  com- 
prehension, Immediately  again  makes  its 
appearance  as  a  proper  form  or  new  shape 
Of  consciousness  wMch  does  not  recognize 
in  the  preceding  its  essence,  hut  takes  It 
for  BometfalDg  entirely  different.  Thus 
while  this  comprehension  of  Infinitude 
is  Its  object.  It  is  thus  consciousness  of  the 
distinction  as  a  distinction  which  Is  Just  as 
much  Immediately  cancelled;  It  is  for  Itstlf 
thedistlngulshlngoftheUndisUngulshed,  or 
ee]f-consciouBiiesB.  I  distinguish  myself  from 
myself,  and  It  is  in  this  Immediately  for  me 
that  this  Distinguished  Is  not  distinguished. 
I,  the  Homonymous,  repel  myself  from  ray- 
self;  but  this  Distinguished,  this  which  baa 
t>een  posited  unlike,  is  Immediately,  while  it 
Is  distinct,  no  distinction  for  me.  The  con- 
sciousness of  another,  of  an  object  In  general. 
Is  itself  necessary  self-consciousness,  being 
reflected  Into  Itecif,  consciousness  of  Itself  In 
it^otlier being.  Thenecessary progressfrom 
the  forms  of  consciousness  hitherto  consider- 
ed, whoso  truth  was  a  thing  different  from 
themselves,  expresses  predsely  this:  that 
not  merely  is  the  consciousness  of  a  thing 
possible  for  self-conectousness,  but  that  this 
latter  alone  is  the  truth  of  the  mentioned 
forms.  But  this  truth  Is  only  extant  for  m 
not  as  yet  for  the  consciousness.  The  self- 
consciousne^  has  llrst  become  for  ittelf.  not 
yet  as  unity  with  the  consciousness  In 
general. 

Weseetbatln  the  Internal  of  the  phenom- 
enon tlic  understanding  experiences  In  truth 
nothing  else  than  the  phenomenon  Itself, 
not,  however,  as  it  Is  the  play  of  farces,  but 
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the  same  In  Its  absoiule  universal  m 
and  their  actlvltj',  and  In  point  of  fact  only 
Itself.  Elevated  above  Perception,  cousclons- 
neas  manifests  Itself  united  with  tlie  super- 
sensuous  through  the  middle  term  of  Phe- 
nomenon, through  which  it  looks  Into  this 
background. 

[p.  120]  The  two  extremes,  the  one  the 
pure  Internal,  the  other  the  Internal  (under- 
standing) which  looks  into  this  pure  Inter- 
nal, have  become  now  identified,  and  tiiey 
as  extremes  as  well  as  the  middle  term,  aa 
something  different  from  them,  have  van- 
ished. This  curt^n  has,  therefore,  been 
removed  from  before  the  Internal  and  the 
looking  of  the  Internal  Into  the  Internal  is 
extant;  the  looking  of  the  nndistingulshett 
Homonymous  which  repels  Itself,  posits 
Itself  as  distinguished  Internal,  but  for 
which,  at  the  same  time,  the  Indlstlnguisba- 
blenesa  of  both  Immediately  is— the  eelf-con- 
sdoasness.  It  is  obvious  that  behind  the 
so-called  curtalh  which  was  to  cover  up  the 
Internal,  there  Is  nothing  to  be  seen  if  loedo 
not  ourselves  go  behind  it,  not  only  in  order 
that  HomethliiK  be  seen,  but  that  something 
be  behind  it  whidi  can  be  seen.  But  It  Is  at 
the  sametime  alsoobvious  thatit  Is  Impossi- 
ble to  go  behind  It  without  some  ceremony, 
for  this  Itnowing  what  the  truth  of  the  con- 
ception of  Ihe  phenomenon  and  Its  Internal 
ia,  is  itself  only  the  result  of  a  fiUly  develop- 
ed activity  through  which  the  modes  of 
consciousness,  opinion,  perception,  and  under^ 
standing,  vanish;  and  it  will  also  adduce 
Itself  that  the  recognition  of  thai  which  the 
consciousness  knows  while  It  knows  itself, 
requires  adli  further  detidl,  an  expedition  of 
which  remaius  to  be  given. 
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The  "Stn^fo  Ertfieo"  Is  the  third  gym- 
phony  written  by  Beethoven,  but  the  first 
In  which  the  great  macttro  abandoned  the 
old  style  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  where- 
in he  followed  exclurively — In  matter  and 
form — the  Inspirations  of  his  own  great  ge- 
nius. With  this  symphony  Beethoven,  In 
16 


Ibct,  abandoned  every  particular  style,  and 
did  not  even  establish  a  new  one;  but  his 
fhil-grown  genius  henceforth  objectified  It- 
self upon  thevariousstsgesof  ilsown  devel- 
opment, and,  without  precisely  Intending  to 
represent  anything  in  particular,  he  revealed 
himself  In  his  creations,  leaving  to  the  world 
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the  image  of  one  of  the  moat  powerful  and 
richest  8oul«  tbat  ever  breathed  in  a  human 

The  Sin/onia  Erdiea  was  written  In  the  fall 
of  1803,  and  flnUhed  during  the  Bnt  months 
of  1804.  It  was  originally  dedlfflted  to  QeQ' 
eral  Bonaparte,  at  the  time  when  he  wai 
Ant  CoDBUl  for  life.  Beethoven  bad  IE  cop- 
ied and  bound,  and  be  wrote  with  bla  own 

on  the  top  of  tlie  first  page,  and 

"  LinOI  YAW  BBKTHOTUr" 

at  the  foot  of  it.  "  Not  one  word  I>esldea," 
BUja  Ur.  Bies,  hlg  favorite  disdpie.  The 
woric  was  to  be  fomai'ded  to  the  first  Con- 
sul by  the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna, 
when  the  news  arrived  that  Bonaparte  in- 
tended to  make  hlineelf  Emperor,  Wtien 
Beethoven  heard  of  this,  he  tore  in  pieces 
the  title-page  with  his  inscripllon,  threw  the 
fragmenta  on  the  floor  with  savage  impre- 
cations against  llie  despot,  and  for  man7 
weeks  refused  to  show  the  piece  U>  any  of  bis 
friends;  but  a  fi'w  mnnths  afterwards  It  was 
performed  at  the  rcsideniM!  of  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz.  To  Napoleon  there  was  no  longer 
auf  allusion.  It  appeared  in  print  under 
the  tilje,  "  Sinfimia  enHea,  compotta  ptr  fit- 
Uggiart  il  uistnirB  di  un  grand  uonw,"  and 
was  dedicated  to  Prince  Lobliowitz.  The 
symphony  originally  had  only  three  pario: 
the  AlUgra  eon  brio,  a  Schem,  and  ttie  last 
movement,  an  AlUgro  moUo.  which  termin- 
ates with  a  short  Preito.  When  Bonaparte 
had  ascended  tlie  throne,  be  seemed  as  one 
dead  to  the  great  musician,  and  he  com- 
posed tbe  lHarda  funebrt,  inserting  it  as 
the  second  part,  and  an  Adagio  anai  into 
the  sympiiony.  When  the  news  of  the 
despot's  death  reached  Geethoven,  he  said 
that  seventeen  years  ago  he  had  composed 
the  ronsic  for  this  eveiitl 

This,  In  xhoci.  is  tbe  external  hi<itory  of 
the  origin  and  ihn  completion  of  the  Heroic 
Symphony.  When  I  tirst  heard  that  Bee- 
thoven had  BO  admired  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
as  to  dedicate  to  lilin  this  stupendoiu  musi- 
cal composition.  I  called  to  mind  tbe  enthu- 
■iasm  with  uhloh  my  bther  need  to  spealc 
of  bla  old  general,  and  I  Instantaneously 
.■eiz«d  the  coiniection  between  those  two 
g^ts  among  men.  Though  endowed  with 
a  very  warm  heari.,  my  Either  did  not  be- 
oome  enthiialastlo  attuut  many  things,  Ue 
belonged  to  what  the  younger  generation 


[In  which  I  also  counted  myself)  used  to  oil 
Q>e  good  Kantian  school— a  school  whlA 
gave  BO  many  massive  chancten  to  GaiUi 
ny,  men  of  generous  Instincts  and  of  gmt 
Integrity,  who  fulfilled  ail  their  duties  u 
subjects,  but  who,  predsely  Iiecsiue  Umj 
complied  even  with  very  bard  ctdlptiini, 
thought  themselves  tbe  better  entiUed  i« 
oritlcise,  from  tbe  standpcdnt  of  resaao  uii 
morality,  the  condition  imposed  on  thetn  bj 
a  higher  force.  And  yet,  when  be  spoke  oT 
Napoleon,  he  seemed  to  totgtt  alto^eUier 
tlie  ordinary  categories  under  wbicb  hi 
would  have  Judged  tbe  actions  of  other 
common  mortals,  Tbe  standard  by  vindi 
he  would  have  rated  the  proudest  idstoiicil 
character,  seemed  stUl  insufilcdent  loUailt 
measure  the  grandeur  of  this  giant  uaoDg 
ail  the  great  menofbisepocli.  lttmywbo(« 
vooabulary  I  can  find  nothing  like  tbe  ex- 
pressions which  he  would  use  in  sp«ai(ing 
of  Napoleon.  He  had  an  exceptloosl  lan- 
guage forhim,juBt  aa  If  the  whole  necbu- 
ism  of  his  ordinary  thinliing  gave  way  ud 
Dinde  room  for  a  peculiar  mode  of  re*«n- 
'"jti  by  which  anything  which  related  tolbt 
great  captain  must  be  U«ated. 

A  genius  lliie  Beethoven  evidently  stood 
many  degrees  nearer  to  the  stupendous  ct- 
pncdQ'  of  Bonaparie  tluui  a  man  of  theinld- 
lectual  forceof  my  fiither;  bivtthe  dlffereutt 
between  the  activity  of  the  two  great  ma 
wtL%  still  so  enormous,  and  the  fields  upon 
which  they  exerted  their  c&pacity  so  widely 
separute  from  each  other,  that  tbe  admin- 
tlon  of  Beethoven  for  Bonaparte  had  teat- 
cientiy  explicable  basis.  Never  before  bid 
any  single  man  used  so  powerful  levers  n 
the  accomplishment  of  bis  destiny,  and  nent 
was  there  a  seemingly  greater  purpose  to 
t>e  carried  out  than  tlie  one  which  was  b*- 
lieved  to  he  that  of  Bonaparte.  By  alrawt 
all  the  Germans  of  culture  of  the  epo<4i<i( 
the  consulate,  Bonaparte  was  regarded  B 
the  embodiment  of  Democracy.  Tbe; 
looked  upon  hini  aa  If  It  were  his  destiny  I" 
carry  tiie  ideas  of  the  French  revolution  onr 
the  whole  glulve.  Liberty  and  the  vtctorie 
of  Bonaparte  were  synonymous  terms  in  ibf 
understanding  of  many  of  the  best  mes: 
and  It  seems  very  nattiral  that  BeetlioTra 
would  look  upon  tbe  whole  world  aa  an  is- 
mense  battle-field  upon  wliicb  Bonaparte  i 
liad  organized  the  victorj'of  Ilber^  a^isf)  ' 
that  crowned  despotism  which  during  tbe  i 
hut  millennium  asserted  the  divine  origin  *f  \ 
one  man's  power  over  a  whole  nation. 
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Under  a  slmUar  loipresalon,  I  un  con- 
vinced the  ErOiea  had  Its  origin ;  but 
more  than  to  ^ve  the  flrat  Impulse  to  Bee- 
thoven'B  creation,  neither  Buiiaparte  nor 
his  victories  had  anything  to  do  with  thfa 
symphony.  It  never  entered  my  mind  that 
Beethoven  had  Intended  muaicolty  to  de- 
scribe a  battie-field  by  the  first  movement 
of  the  Enfiea,  or  even  to  give  a  picture  of 
his  oirn  eentiDients  at  tjie  thought  of  one, 
I  had  seen  bo  many  paintings  by  Horace 
Vernet,  and  others,  which  represented  mod- 
em battles,  that  if  there  were  any  dmilarity 
between  theee  and  the  murical  description 
of  a  battle  it  oould  not  have  escaped  my  per- 
ception. The  BailU  of  VUlOTia.  composed 
by  Beethoven,  that  of  HohenUnden,  uid  ma- 
ny others  of  like  character,  had  the  same 
features  as  those  printed  ^' battle-piaet," 
and  they  were  so  utterly  dUlferent  In  struo- 
ture  and  thought  from  the  Erdiea  that  I 
oould  not  even  force  my  mind  to  discover 
any  resemblance  between  thero.  The  so 
called  bsttle-pleceB  are  a  compound  of  im- 
itations of  cannonading  and  platoon  fire,  of 
the  Sourish  of  trumpets,  the  tnunplDg'  ot 
regiments,  and  the  lamentations  of  the 
wounded,  without  even  the  vestige  of  any 
pervading  thought.  Just  as  those  painted 
battles  of  Horace  Vernet ;  whilst  the  ErOiea 
was  at  first  sight.  If  nothing  else,  an  amplifl- 
oatiou  of  one  great  musical  idea,  which  even 
the  most  superficial  mind  could  not  con- 
found with  the  sounds  which  accompany  the 
clash  of  a  battie.  What  the  Er^Ua  was  not, 
very  goon  became  clear  to  me;  to  discourse 
of  the  positive  thought  of  which  it  was  the 
expression,  was  not  so  easy,  mid  I  succeeded 
only  after  a  study  of  many  years  in  seking 
It,  though  from  the  bef^nnliig  It  never  (Med 
to  impress  me  more  powerfully  than  any 
other  composition;  for,  musically,  not  one 
of  Beethoven's  greater  works  Is  so  easily 
understood  as  the  Eroiai.  It  U  based  upon 
the  three  fundament&l  tones  of  the  E  fiat 
major,  growing  out  of  this  simple  germ 
Into  an  immense  organic  creation.  Just  as  a 
palm-tree  grows  from  asmall  seed  to  ita  ma- 
jestic shape.  A  work  like  the  first  move- 
ment of  this  symphony  is  the  Inspiration  of 
an  instant,  and,  though  It  required  months 
to  write  it  out  and  remember  all  lis  details, 
it  ncvertlieless  then  stood  In  the  mind  of  its 
creator  In  the  same  completeness  as  the 
world,  in  lis  Infinite  manifold  forms,  stood 
In  the  mind  of  Qod  when  he  conceived  of  its 
creation.    To  bring  It  Into  Its  finite  shape 


required  space  and  time;  to  thinlt  It  In  it« 
unity  was  the  work  of  one  of  those  happy 
moments  which  occur  only  In  the  Ute  of  a 

ge^lus^  The  timeless  Instant  Is  not  less 
eternity  than  the  endless,  extended  infini- 
tude. Extended  in  space  and  time,  the  orig- 
inal inspiration  of  an  Instant  becomesa  work 
of  art,  precisely  as  the  foiling  of  drops  of 
calcareous  water,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
forms  wonderful  stalactite  caves.  Every 
drop  is  of  the  same  nature  in  Itself,  and  yet 
what  an  astouudiug  structure  do  they  form 
in  the  end  I  They  drop  down  or  hang  fVom 
the  roof  of  the  vault  according  to  the  some 
law,  and  yet  they  form  a  forest  of  pillars 
and  columns,  and  the  walls  and  the  vaults  are 
covered  with  innume&ble  crystals  brighter 
than  stars!  Just  so  is  the  mudcal  structure 
of  the  Bmiea.  It  develops  Itself  out  of  the 
simplest  musical  form  until  It  becomes  a 
world  of  beauty  and  earnestness.  Only  one 
single  measure  In  this  whole  composition 
does  not  admit  of  a  strictly  musical  interpre- 
tation, s  point  which  reminds  me  of  certain 
limits  in  any  system  of  natural  philosophy 
whence  we  have  to  leap  over  Into  metaphys- 
ics in  order  to  find  the  key  to  It.  It  is  that 
celebrated  and  much  disputed  place,  where 
the  first  and  second  \1oIinB  in  a  tremolo  hold 
B  and  A  flat,  and  the  horn  seta  In  with 
the  original  fan/art  E  flat,  G,  E  fiat,  B; 
the  two  E  flats  half  notes,  tlie  G  and  B  only 
fourths. 

This  long-RUKtnlned  and  undissolved  dis- 
sonance wns  1=0  offensive  to  a  mind  which 
only  thought  of  a  mere  contrapuntistic  mu- 
sical exploration,  Ruch  as  the  theory  of  har- 
monizalion  could  furnish,  that,  at  the  first 
rehenrs.il  of  the  symphony,  a  very  superior 
musician,  and  .1  pupil  of  Beethoven  besides, 
stopped  thi'  orchestra  after  the  setting  In  of 
the  horn,  and  cried  out,  "  This  sounds  inl^ 
mously  bad!  It  must  be  0  mistake,"  The 
stupid  remark  so  incensed  Beethoven  that 
he  was  very  near  boxing  the  ears  of  his  pu- 
pil for  It.  The  dissonance,  In  reality,  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  spirit,  the  meaning 
and  the  plan  of  the  whole  movement,  and  it 
Is  precisely  this  point  which  opened  my  own 
understanding  to  it. 

I  asked  myself  how  it  was,  that  about 
in  the  mi<ldle  of  the  first  movement,  whose 
determined,  niassi\c  character  was  at  flrst 
sight  OS  clear  to  tne  as  to  anyttody  else,  the 
composer  inserted  some  soft,  if  not  senti- 
mental, niensures  immediately  before  that 
celebrated  dissonance  which  pUEZled  so  ipa- 
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aj  of  Ita  Interpreters.  And  I  believe  that  I 
have  found  the  correct  anewer.  The  uiider- 
taklnj!^  of  the  composer  was  Immense.  He 
Intended  to  cany  out  the  same  thought  in 
his  symphony  which  be  supposed  to  have 
animated  Booapartd  when  he  swept  the  old 
continent  hj  his  victorious  legions;  and  Just 
as  he  thought  that  tbe  great  conqueror 
mifrht  have  stood  still  for  a  moment  In  the 
midst  of  his  glorious  career,  asking  himself 
whether  It  was  well  done  or  not  that  he  de- 
stroyed so  many  lives  for  the  victory  of  a 
new  canse.  and  whether  that  new  cause  vras 
right  In  Itaelf;  just  so  did  the  composer  ar- 
rest the  onward  march  of  hU  musical  col- 
umns, and  gave  room  to  a  doubt  whether 
his  own  course  was  right,  and  whether  he 
should  fight  on  and  struggle  on  la  the  same 
determined  manuer  ii)  which  he  had  ad- 
vanc«d  so  far.  This  uncertainty  made  hfm 
eufl'er,  and  drew  from  him  sounds  of  grief 
and  deep  melancholy,  when  he  at  ence 
iieard  a  signal  from  above  which  no  poetical 
mind  could  mistake  for  a  dngle  moment. 
It  was  as  if  a  voice  ti'om  another  world  had 
sounded  In  his  ear  the  mysterious  echo  of 
his  own  flmdamental  thought;  and,  after 
this  celestial  sound  had  died  away,  the  poet 
without  further  hesitation  resumes  his  work 
'  and  with  fresh  Inspiration  carries  It  to  the 
end.  In  this  manner  alone  can  that  disso- 
nance bo  explained.  It  Is  the  sanction  from 
above  of  a  struggle  in  which  the  poet  em- 
barked, and  it  shows  with  unmistakable 
clearness  the  whole  aspect  of  that  part  of  the 
symphony.  It  is  not  to  describe  a  battle, 
but  it  means  musically  to  represent  the 
struggle  of  the  new  mode  of  thinking,  liv- 
ing, and  acting,  againsl  the  old  decaying 
despotism  In  all  Its  manifold  feilures.  I  will 
not  deny  that,  here  and  there,  Beethoven 
may  have  used  some  of  the  musical  forms 
and  instruments  which  remind  us  of  a 
battle-tleld,  because  they  In  the  easiest  and 
clearest  manner  expressed  his  thoughts-, 
but  the  few  measures  in  the  composition 
which  may  be  explained  in  this  manner  cer- 
ttdnly  do  not  give  character  to  the  whole. 
The  prindpal  cliaracter  of  the  symphony  Is 
rather  that  of  a  firm  and  unwavering  de- 
tennlnatlou  to  carry  out  the  great  new 
thought,  and  to  crush  all  diftlcultles  which 
it  may  meet  on  Its  way.  The  thought  of  a 
battle  Is  nidened  into  that  of  an  immense 
Struggle  of  two  contradictory  principles, 
and  that  of  the  victory  of  one  of  two  great 
armies,  Into  the  victorious  march  of  a  new 


Idea  across  a  whole  world,  In  tnns  for  Itt 
old  prejudices,  privileges,  and  dogmu.— 
Never  was  the  determination  to  fight  ind  to 
win  more  gloriously  expressed  In  any  vmIl 
of  art.  This  determination  Is  expressed  in 
the  first  four  measures  by  a  mere  tnuiepo^- 
tlon  of  the  keynote;  the  third  aod  fiftliot 
the  E  sharp  major  accord.*  This  ihortsiid 
emphatic  melody  is  triumphantly  carried 
through  the  whole  movement,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  those  four  measures  which  In- 
dicate a  doubt  of  the  righteousness  of  Ibe 
poet's  own  course,  until  It  Is  removed  by 
that  voice  d^outrt  iambe. 

Here  we  close;  for  a  mudcal  compotltioa 
is  the  most  universal  form  in  which  in; 
tiiought  may  be  expressed  testhetically,  lod 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  does  not  admit  of  u; 
detailed  explication  without  fidling  Into  the 
mistake  of  Uiose  who  analyze  a  muricil 
COmposlHon  like  a  philosophical  theory,  or 
who,  by  means  of  the  intellect  alone,  ex- 
plain It  as  a  mere  translatlou  of  natural  d^ 
cumstances  and  historical  events  into  the  , 
language  of  musical  sounds  and  phruo. 
A  composition  of  the  character  of  this  ivm- 
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npiiant  determination  Ii  tc 
a.  Just  lu  E  is  the  key  foi  ul'mD 
and  B  the  key  Tor  myiilerioqs  ot  diaboliol 
compositions.  I  dare  not  attempt  to  eipliii 
this  rather  singular  coincidence.  It  ii  Oh 
more  myilerlous  tome,  aa  by  the  satsequent 
rsiBinf:  of  the  Viennese  dJapasoD  more  llxa 
ene  half  a  tone  in  the  coarse  of  tbiii  ceutsri, 
E  flat  1b  in  bet  changed  into  F,  and  B  inlc 
B  sbarp  or  C.  The  compass  of  the  hnnni 
voice  certainly  has  mnch  to  da  with  tbi« 
choice  of  the  virions  keys  in  tocal  miuici 
but  In  ImitrumGntii  mu^ic  the  Hme  ns- 
alderattons  exist  only  In  so  far  as  tha  imtiii- 
ments  now  in  une  bave  a  certain  limit  of  nmiil- 
Ing  capacity  {Klarmfaehigkeit)  which  the;  eu 
not  exceed ;— the  vioHn,  for  instancs,  ities  tlw 
modem  raising  of  the  diapason  baa  mehfd  iU 
hlgbast  limits.  But  vtolina  might  hemide  on 
or  two  inches  longer,  and  the  diapawn  of  n* 
BtruTOBntttl  music  might  still  be  raiKd.wbiW 
that  of  vocal  maBic  might  remain  ata^nuT' 
In  this  manner,  therefore,  we  do  not  cewb  u 
explanation  of  the  different  characlfn  of  lb* 
TarioaB  keys.  Yet  the  fact  is  undeniable,  md 
the  ngly  effect  of  the  atbitTary  traiiBpontioD  ol 
any  grfat  composition  from  one  keyiDloui- 
other  shows  that  there  fa  an  esaentisl  ton- 
necUoD  between  a  oompOBillon  and  the  key  a 
which  it  Is  written,  and  the  explanaldoD  mu^ 
be  looked  for  In  another  direction.  We  -np- 
poae  it  to  lie  In  the  proportionn  of  the  vinoiB 
interyala,  whioh.as  any  piano  tuner  hnovi  m 
not  exactly  the  same  m  alii  he  scales  Tb>> 
key  in  which  a  composition  was  at  first  iw 
orl^^inally  conceiTed  by  a  mnslclaii,  can  ')*^ 
fore  aione  expreas  the  mnaioal  tbooght  ia  >■■ 
completeness  and  purity. 
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phony  naver  c&n  be  explRined  In  thU  way. 
Tbe  heart  is  always  ttie  printdpal  reoLpient 
of  aay  musical  thought;  butaa  there  is  do 
heart  which  does  not  receive  a  part  of  Its 
edooaUon  from  the  Intellect,  Just  so  must 
every  oompoutJoD  be  also  understood  by  the 
Intellect  In  order  to  be  the  better  seized  in 
all  Ita  mysterious  beuings  by  that  greatest 
of  all  mysteiieB — the  human  heart. 

The  secondary  phrases  and  episodes  (Sei- 
tengaatge)  of  this  symphony  are  so  ingeni- 
ously interwoven  with  the  principal  thought 
that  the  Interest  in  the  great  theme  la  in- 
creased at  every  repetition  or  variation. 
The  new  melody  especially,  which  at  the 
end  of  the  first  Allegro  swells  thetrium" 
ptiant  march  of  the  ort^nal  theme  into  a 
perfect  outcry  of  the  composer's  couviclion 
ttiat  now  the  vietory  U  achieved,  is  as  perfect 
a  creation  as  nature  can  present  in  its  owu 
domain.  Here  we  f6ol  tliat  music  is  uot  like 
the  other  arts,  the  mere  ideal  expression  of 
tilings,  thoughts,  circumstances,  or  actions, 
as  they  may  belong  to  the  external  world, 
but  that  it  is  the  art  which  represents  the 
world  as  It  is  in  itself;  so  that  nature  and 
music  may  be  regarded  as  two  dlfibrent  rep- 
resentations of  the  same  absolute  thought, 
music  being  the  more  universal  of  Uie  two. 

"  The  universality  of  the  language  of  mu- 
dc,"  says  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  "Is  not  the 
vague  UDiversality  of  abstraction,  but  Is 
throughout  combined  with  the  clearest  de- 
tenninateuess.  It  is  the  metaphysical  com- 
plement of  all  pbysical  phenomena,  the 
tbing-in-ltseif  of  auy  representation.  The 
analogy  between  the  two,  therefore,  orig- 
inates in  the  immediate  recognition  of  the 


essence  of  the  world  without  the  tiA  of 
the  intellect,  and  it  shonld  never  be  a 
mere  imitation  mediated  by  concepts,  nor 
conceived  In  the  continuity  of  a  conscious 
Intention.  If  it  results  tvxa  any  direct 
intention,  musie  does  not  express  the  in- 
nermost essence,  i.  e.  the  will  in  itself,  hut 
it  only  imitates  its  external  appearance  in 
that  Insuffldeut  manner  which  is  peculiar  to 
any  imitative  mudo.  Farts  of  The  Four 
Statoiu  of  Haydn,  of  his  Pygmalion,  and  the 
so-called  battie-pleces,  are  instances  of  this 
imitative  genre  of  music,  which  Is  nearly 
worthless.  The  uiupeakabie  intimateness 
of  feeling  created  by  all  good  mueic,  which 
shows  itself  to  us  as  an  unattainably  distaut 
paradise,  altogether  plain  and  yet  inexpli- 
cable, results  from  this,  that  it  presents  all 
the  emotions  of  our  innermost  bdng,  with- 
out any  relation  to  reality  and  its  vexations. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  that  deep  earnest- 
ness which  Is  so  essential  to  good  music, 
that  it  absolutely  excludes  from  its  domain 
any  ridiculousness  based  upon  the  fact  that 
music  does  not  take  its  objects  from  the  rep- 
resented world,  in  regard  to  which  decep- 
tion and  ridiculousness  are  alone  thinkable; 
but  that  its  objects  are  taken  from  things  in 
themselves — that  is,  ttom  ttievitt,  i.e.  the 
absolutely  earnest  In  the  world.  Husic, 
therefore,  never  represents  distinct  imafles 
or  scenes  of  human  iite  or  of  nature,  and 
they  are  never  connected  with  it  by  absolute 
necessity;  but  they  stand  in  relation  to 
It  rather  like  examples  to  a  general  concep- 
tion. They  are,  in  the  delermlnalenesa  of 
reality,  what  music  tells  only  in  the  univer- 
sality of  the  mere  form." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[During  the  two  years  that  the  Journal  has  now  been  published,  the  editor  has  recelred 
a  great  many  letters  from  diffferent  parts  of  the  world  bringing  words  of  sympathy  and 
encouragement,  and  in  some  Instances  friendly  criticisms  upon  various  articles  that  have 
appeared  upon  these  pages.  One  of  tlie  criticisms  alluded  to  has  been  printed  lu  No.  1  of 
the  present  vnlnme  ("Nominalism  oa.  Rt-alisra"],  and  its  positions  commented  upon.  A 
contlnuatlonof  the  same  discussion  has  been  found  in  No.  3  {"What  is  meant  b^  Determ- 
ined"). The  followinjr  communication,  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  is  here  printed  wltll 
the  hope  that  It  may  further  elucidate  the  difficult  questions  there  met  with.— Ecu^a.] 

BEING  AND  NOTHING— IN  WHAT  SENSE  THET  ARE  IDENTICAL. 
Mr.  Editor; — I  have  been  reading  with      controversy!    You  will  see  whether  I  un- 
Interest  your  "  Nominalism  i>«.  Beallsm."      derstand  you. 

Vour  critic,  Hr. ,  is  acute,  and  I  hoped         The  nominalist  assumes  the  actual  udI- 

Iie  would  have  his  say.    Shall  I  state  very      verse,  or  his  impresdon  of  it,  to  begin  with, 
briefly  my  apprehension  of  the  matter  in      This  is  the  object  of  thought,  but  he  does 
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notthloklt-,  he  gets  it  at  a  Jnmp  before  be. 
^nQltif;  to  think.  Tbea  by  thouji^t  be 
merely  thiokg  away  from  It  to  abstractlODe, 
gbndowy  concoctions  of  the  mtnd,  ;ot  up 
for  purpOMB  oT  convenience,  and  serving 
that  purpose,  but  nev«r  true  so  much  as 
tbey  are  untrue.  To  think,  he  must  ^ner- 
slize;  by  generalizing,  he  makes  abstno- 
Uons ;  abstractions  are  Uladons  by  the  very 
Aotofbeing  abeaactlDns.  He  will  tell  yon 
that  tbey  are  in  Oust  only  the  compro- 
mises of  the  mind  wltfa  Its ownlncapadty. 
The  eoncreta  Is  the  tme;  be  can  think  only 
the  abstract;  ble  truth  is  not  the  true,  not 
what  f»,  but  only  a  fiction,  which  he  has 
oome  to  by  thinking  away  fi«in  Uiat  which 
la,  ubstracdng  some  of  hla  Impressions, 
and  making  an  intellectual  cobweb  out  of 
them.  He  Is  nearest  to  the  true,  that  which 
u,  t>efore  beginning  to  think,  wblle  resting 
In  sensuous  peroeptJan.  Then  he  has  the 
concrete  at  firat  hand.  Afterwards,  when 
he  begins  to  denominate  this  concrete  by 
Hiought,  he  begins  to  wander  from  it  into 
the  Bhftdow-world  of  abstractions,  ghosts, 
things  that  have  a  being  only  in  name.  So 
much  as  he  thinks,  he  deceives  himself,  save 
as  he  reacuee  himself  by  unthinking  his 
thought,  and  going  back  to  the  concrete  as 
It  is  to  him  wilbout  thought. 

Is  not  this  jump  to  the  concrete  world  at 
the  outset  a  bold  leap?  I  respect  my  mind 
more  than  my  eyes;  I  shall  believe  in  the 
universe  ifl  can  thlnli  It.  "Seeing  is  believ- 
ing." Yes;  believing  that  one  sees,  has 
certain  Impressions.  But  I  shall  think  that 
toe  universe  is,  when  I  And  its  being  In 
thought,  and  necessarily  as  thought.  This 
is  the  task,  as  I  apprehend  it,  to  which  the 
speculative  thhiker  addresses  himself,  as  the 
truly  Initial  labor. 

Now,  just  here  it  Is,  at  the  outset  that  the 
nominalist  and  the  speculative  thinker  part 
company,  setting  off  In  opposite  directions. 
The  former  has  got  his  world  before 
Ijiought,  and  can  only  think  away  from  it; 
the  latter  Is  to  find  his  world  In  thought, 
having  obt^ned  the  hint  at  it  from  sensuous 
percepdon.  The  eye  sees  only  picture,  the 
seitses  know  only  picture;  he  believes  In 
picture  as  picture,  and  proceeds  to  find  In 
reason  what  u.  Since  the  world  exists  to 
tkouffhi  only  when  found  in  thought,  there- 
fore found  as  thought,  therefore  found  as 
oonsulMtantfal  with  the  principle  of  thought 
— fbnnd,  that  la.  In  Its  out^being  (ex-isting) 
from  reason— it  Ibllowa  that  tbe  work  of  the 


speculative  thinker  Is,  not  to  assume  that 
piotare-ooncrete,  given  in  sensible  impre^ 
slon,  as  pure  datum  and  plauim  of  the  veri- 
table, from  which  thought  can  only  wander 
away  to  somewhat  less  veritable,  hut  to  di»- 
oover  the  universe  Intellectnally,  dl»ooverit 
in  itacomlng4o4>e,  in  its  rational  snbelstence. 
in  its  Interior  conaubstantiality  with  resM>n. 
You  and  your  critic  look  on  existence  to- 
gether; you  proceed  to  find  Its  aubaiatemea 
In  reason;  he  to  find  — what  shall  I  sayf  — 
ex-exlatenee,  ahstnctioDS  fWim  existence, 
semi-&tUclDUB  hints  of  the  truth  of  aiq>ear- 
ance.  When  you  find  and  indicate  the  prin- 
dples  of  existence  In  reason,  or  tbat  by 
which  it  subsists,  be  of  necessity,  looking 
from  his  point  of  view,  regards  these  as 
mere  abstractions  troia  apparent  bet — not 
the  subsistence  or  interior  verity  and  sub- 
stantiality of  the  concrete,  but  Its  outward 
and  Imperfect  reflection  in  the  mind.  Yon 
seem  to  him,  therefore,  to  be  making  the 
reflection  of  the  fact  primary,  and  the  fact 
Itself  secondary— to  derive  the  man  from  his 
image  in  the  looking-glass.  I  can  raMff/r 
Imagine  that  to  the  nominalist  locrtdng  st 
the  matt«r  in  this  way,  the  speculative  ptd- 
losopher  must  seem  to  talk  astounding  non- 
sense; and  I  think  what  a  gentleman  be 
must  l>e  to  treat  it  courteously  1 

What  is  implied  to  thought  In  the  fsct  of 
existence  f  Is  not  that  the  queaUon  yon 
would  answer  by  a  system  of  Logic?  What 
is  Implied,  what  are  the  "moments"  Id  rea- 
son, which  go  the  production  of  the  appa- 
rent world?  Certainly  not  abstractions  fWim 
existence  as  already  given  and  complete  in 
sensnons  impression- not  its  partial  Image 
In  the  mirror.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  your 
critic  would  put  your  question,  and  put  it 
In  earnest,  resolutely,  it  would  InstanUy 
all«r  his  apprehension  of  your  slatoineots. 
Nor  does  It  seem  to  me  that  he  can  poesibiy 
understand  you,  despite  any  vigor  of  mind, 
until  be  does  put  it. 

What  is  implied  to  thought  in  Uie  hd  of 
existence?  I  seek  first  the  pure  prtndthe. 
What  is  it? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  mart  note 
one  fact.  That  which  makes  aDylhiiig  I 
thing  in  particular  Is  limitation.  Determin- 
ate being  is  determinate  only  as  limited.  la 
the  order  of  thougtit,  that  whl<A  Hmiti 
comes  after  that  which  It  limits.  Thi» 
seems  pMn.  To  arrive  at  the  pure,  primi- 
tive, therefore,  we  must  east  aside  all  yiiAA 
gives    determinate    (diaracter,    all    wbMt 


Com^ondtnee — PAoMt  0/  Maim  Pkitotepk). 


makes  anjthlDgr  what  It  definitely  la.  And 
now  what  remains?  Only  u — belnK,  vboUf 
ladetermlnate.  /i,  helng.  the  8nbstantlT« 
TOrb,  la  the  ground  on  which  all  llnee  of  de- 
flnlteneaf  muat  be  drawn.  Being  antecedes 
Mermmate  or  Kmited  being.  In  tiie  order  of 
thought.    How  limit  or  determine  what  la 

But  being  wholly  Indeterminate  la  Indl»- 
Ungulahable  from  non-being.  It  la,  bat  It 
la  no  thing,  (br  thing  la  obtained  only  when 
limit,  apedfio  negktlon,  denial  of  universal 
1^,  oomea.  Again,  non-being,  whloh  Is  not 
the  non-being  of  any  tkiaff,  is  not  nothmg. 
Well,  then.  It  la.  Being  that  la  not  any- 
thing, and  non-being  that  la  not  nothing, 
merge. 

"  But  this  1b  nonsense  ?"    Certainly  It  la 
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non-aenae.  Weeoroe  tosenaeand  thetblng^ 
world  at  the  same  time.  Tlieae  are  merely 
the  pure  primlUves  of  thought,  the  "mo- 
ments" of  exl«tence,  which  evermore  disap- 
pear that  the  world  opra  to  tenaa  may 
appear. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  nominalist 
would  demand  of  himself  a  thought  abso- 
lutely primitive  and  absolutely  simple,  he 
would  And  that  tbis  thought  la  of  nerewity 
Being  without  determloatenesa,  ajid  then 
would  find  that  this  thought  la  a  dual  iden- 
tity,  which  he  must  designate  now  km  being 
and  now  as  non-being,  and  by  each  Include 
the  other. 

Pardon  my  bringing  my  peck  of  ooals  to 
Newcastle.  Yonrs  truly, 

D.  A.  Wamos. 


PHASES  OK  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 
[The  following  passages  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Clay  of  Detroit  will  recall  some  of 
the  pobits  discussed  in  tfae  first  two  numbers  of  tlie  Journ^ — EnrroB.] 

*****     As  regards  the  work  in  a  imaginary  creature,  or  only  an  oUecUve  ua- 

peouniary  p<dnt  of  view  to  yourself,  i  am  cogitable  spectre. 

somewhat  afraid;  yet  as  a  medium  Tor  (br-  Yet,   If  rightly  defined,  tills  principle  — 

elgn  thought  to  the  thinking  minds  of  this  co^— would  lead  neither  to  senslsm  nor 

country,  its  fkllare  would  be  a  serious  loss,  to  sentlmentallsm,  neither  to  Idealism  nor 

for  It  Is  Just  such  a  work  as  has  been  needed  to  pantheism,  Init  would  lead  to  an  absunl 

for  many  years.  That  we  have  native  talent  pretension  to  demonstrate  God,  his  Uni- 
.       —  ..  ..._.,    ..  andliOgos. 


among  us,  Is  aufflciently  proven  hy  the 
terly  Beview  of  Spencer  as  given  In  the 
first  number  of  this  Jonmal. 

The  three-fold  phase  of  modem  culture 
Is  well  drawn,  as  taking  Its  points  of  depart- 
ure from  the  enthymeme  of  Descartes;  im- 
perfectly understood  by  Hobbea,  Locke, 
Condlllac,  and  others  of  the  same  school, 
producing  merely  a  psychological  fact  which 
needs  muat  end  in  Sensinm. 

From  "  CtygUo,  ergo  mm,"  their  reasoning 
is  that  aothiiig  can  be  In  the  conclodon 
whieb  Is  not  afilrmed  In  the  premise.  Hence 
they  reason  that  we  cannot  conclude  from 
the  eogito  to  the  t*»e  of  God  or  the  universe, 
but  merely  to  the  ettt  of  ourselves. 

Deseartes  tkiniself  did  not  fully  understand 
tills  «ogiio ;  for  his  system  as  drawn  ftma  it 
U  sophistical,  since  It  rests  entirely  on 
thought  regarded  as  a  purely  psychological 
Ikct. 

Kow  if  the  cue  of  the  conclusion  is  not  af- 
firmed in  tbe  premise  c<^o— or,  what  is  the 
aame,  that  we  may  think  without  a  some- 
thing to  tUnk  of,  without  an  ol^eut,  without 
« truth  ot^ectlTely  considered— as  a  logteel 
inference,  then  truth  is  only  a  aubJecUve 


Cogilo,  or  reasoning,  consists  In  dedudng 
conclusions  from  given  premises.  It  can 
neither  operate  without  premises  nor  flir- 
nish  Its  own  premises,  aud  therefore  it  does 
and  must  always  proceed  from  premises  ftir- 
nished  or  given  to  the  mind  prior  to  all  rea- 
soning or  logical  process. 

Cagito,ergouml  Why  not?   Ddtmu),  tryo 

turn.  Is  the  same.      Cogito can  I  think 

without  an  object?  No.  Can  this  object  tw 
a  non-entity,  or  what  Is  called  a  Beflklelu- 
aiouF  No;  erery  thoii^rht  Is  proituced  by 
and  occupied  about  a  renllty.  unless  we  ven- 
ture to  iwgert  that  the  nuthlng  Is  Imagina- 
ble. Then  uhat  is  the  object  of  my  cogito, 
without  which  it  cannot  be  conceived?    Do 


Is  Its  object?  the  universe  as  phenomena? 
No:  the  phenomenon  la  Incomprehensible 
In  Itself,  iinlcsa  subsumed  by  abstraction 
under  a  noumenon.  I.  e.  a  sutjectlve-objrctlve 
principle,  And  this  prindpTe,  which  fs  Itself 
subjectively  given  as  an  object  and  which 
connects  all  phenomena  Into  a  unity,  la  God, 
and  God  Is  truth— my  truth. 

From  this  principle  weiiave  Cogifo  Deum! 
— not  only  my  own  existence,  but  God  and 
the  Universe  are  deduclble.  CogUo  Deum, 
tryo  Deut,  tyo  and  mundut  eel. 


■Corrt^pondmce — Phaia  of  MoJtrn  PkiloMopky. 
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The  philosopher  may  start  elOier  from  the 
■ubiect  or  the  ot^fecL  If  he  atarta  from  the 
subject,  he  may  either  take  realities  existing 
outside  of  our  mind,  or  the  representatioua 
in  our  mind.  Keason  determines  the  reali- 
ties, and  conscloiuness  or  intimate  sense  de- 
termines the  images.  The  object  of  Beason 
Is  the  intelligible,  while  the  proper  object  of 
consctniisness  la  the  sensible  contidiied  in 
the  internal  modification  of  the  mind.  The 
one  Is  Ontoiogical,  the  other  Psychologies!. 

Many  of  our  errors  have  their  root  in  s 
psychological  cunfuaion  of  the  sensuous  Im- 
agination with  the  non-sensuous  reason, 
hence  (be  necessity  of  lieeplng  Uic  two 
things  apart.  Two  iDuginative  conceptions 
maybe  compared,  or  two  abstract  propose 
lions;  but  to  oppose  an  Imaginative  concep- 
tion to  an  nbstrBcC  propoBiCian,  Is  to  create 
confusion  that  will  be  prollflc  of  absurdities 
both  in  philosophy  and  theology. 

Ontology  is  tne  bads  ofprimitivo  specula- 
tive thought.  We  find  it  the  foundation  of 
the  Oriental  philosophy,  ttata  which  it 
passed  into  the  schools  of  Pyttiagoras,  the 
Eleatlcs,  and  of  Piato  emonff  the  Greeks. 
'  Ontologism  was  taught  in  Uie  schools  at 
Alexandria  by  the  Cnristian  Fathers,  and 
by  the  Realists  of  the  middle  aces.  It  was 
opposed  by  the  'Notntnalista  and  the  Coii' 
ceptualists,  and  espedally  by  Descartes  (the 
real  father  of  Fsycbologisni),  by  placing 
the  Internal  Mnsible  as  an  object  of  reason 
to  the  exclusionof  the  objective  lnt«lliglble. 

The  PsyohologlBts  assume  that  It  Is  the 
subject  that  at  once  affirms  the  object  and 
lt:ielf  Jtafflnns  itself,  and  then  affirms  what 
It  sees  Hs  not  Itself.  But  only  Being  can  af- 
firm itself:  only  Qod  can say,ln  andofhlm- 
•elf  1  AM. 

The  Ontologlst  starts  tnm  thought,  in- 
deed, but  from  thought  In  the  seiite  that  it 
la  objrctive  as  well  as  subjective,  in  which  It 
reveals  and  affirms  the  subject.     Yr*  "  — 


faX\  into  Pantheism,  for  we  assert  Being 
the  exclusion  of  Existence;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  adopting  a  purely  Psycholo- 
gical metliod  we  fall  into  Materialism,  for 
no  one  svlio  adopts  this  method,  and  strictly 
follows  it,  can  uo  otherwf.ee  than  make  all 
begin  ami  end  with  the  soul. 

No  doubt  tiie  point  of  departure  for  phi- 
losophy is  thought;  but  thought  Is  never  a 
purely  subjective  fact,  and  It  Is  only  by 
treating  simultaneously  the  logical,  psycho- 
logical and  the  ontoiogical  parts  that  we  can 
amve  at  the  true  science  of  things.  In 
every  thought  there  is  object  as  well  as 
subject,  ana  it  Is  the  object  that  affirms  the 
subject,   not  the  subject  Uiat   afllrms    the 

We  are  greaUy  Indebted  to  the  Scholastics 
for  many  of  our  deflnlHons,  yet  I  cannot  but 
think  that  between  Nominalism  and  Realism 
there  is  an  Impassable  gulf;  for  the  nomin- 
aliata  contend  that  abstract  ideas  are  pure 
words,  or  nothing  ;  the  realUti,  that  tliey 
are  realities  :  between  the  two  coiitradlc- 
tlons  there  fs  no  medium ;  one  must  be  true, 
the  otlier  (Use.    Which  Is  true?    If  nomin- 


alists ore  right,  materialism  is  unavoidable, 
because  matter,  with  them.  Is  the  only  real- 
ity.  Whv  take  so  much  pains  to  make  phi- 
losophical abstractions  if  we  have  nothing 
but  mere  names  by  them? 

Uoreover  if  I  can  make  unreal  abstraO' 
Uons,  it  would  seem  as  if  I  could  think  tbe 
nothing.  I  am  always  in  favor  of  reality.  I 
hate  the  nothing,  for  it  is  the  battle-field  of 
error.  I  think  that  the  Essence  of  the  Phe- 
nomenon Is  living  ideas — ideas  not  created 
by  my  brains,  but  thought  by  God,  and.  as 
divine  Ideas,  of  course,  necessary  and  eternal. 


and  hence  I  utterly  reject  the  possibility  of 
God  in  Creation.  All  reality  Is  in  God.  la 
Him  there  is  no  possibility.  All  in  Him  i« 
real,  actual;  and  hence  the  Schoolmen  saj, 
Heis  jlcfus  purut. 

The  world  has  been  created  from  eternity, 
for  prior  to  Its  creation  there  was  n  ~  "~  ~  ~ 


space  between  the  power  to  create  and  ilu) 
actual  creation,  for  the  creative  act  i&  eternal 
and  exerts  Its  force  in  eternity,  and  time  at- 
taches only  to  the  efl'ect.  I  admit «  payclio- 
loglcal  or  logical  possibility  (If  the  Logos  of 
our  own  minds,  or  of  the  world,  is  hereby 
understood),  but  never  an  outological  or 
theological  possibility. 

I  may  think  anew  formation  of  a  fcnnless 
or  formed  realitr,  hut  nevera  nen*  leilh;. 
I  do  not  admit,  that  possibility,  as  ooncwtrt 
by  the  human  mind,  though  an  abHtnction, 
is  in  itself  nothing,  else  all  ideas  of  the  miud 
would  be  nothing.  And  what  is  abstractiuu 
but  the  proceui  of  setting  the  Idea  free  frtm 
the  form?  With  respect  to  God  hlmseit  it 
Is  nonsense  to  talk  of  pOBsibUi^,  or  of  an  ^lO- 
Ity  anterior  to  creation,  for  with  Him  there 
Is  no  anterior.  It  Is  antbropomorpblsm. 
It  conceives  God  as  subject  to  time,  as  if  He 
was  onoe  thinking  what  He  waa  to  do  at 
another  time,  or  as  thinking  what  ia  not  be~ 
cause  not  yet,  hence  as  having  tboogfals 
which  are  void  and  vain;  as  poeeesrfng  a 
dead  power,  which  Is  Inactive,  and  benre. 
during  this  inactivity,  really  powerless.  For 
us  there  Is,  of  course,  a  wide  distance  from 
the  iirst  day  of  creation  up  to  this  moment. 
from  the  resolution  or  Idea  to  the  power  and 
eiTect.    But  it  is  not  so  with  God.  The  put 


tion;  what  He  thinks  is  essentially,  by  tfats 
very  thinking  of  Him.  To  create,  ihavf(H«. 
as  far  as  God  Is  concerned,  is  not  ia  redan 
poteudality  to  actualitv,  except  it  be  noder- 
stood  in  tliat  sense  which  St.  Fakd  seems  to 
have  had  present  to  his  mind  wheti  be  wrote 
(Ueb.  xl.  3) :  ••  By  laith  we  leani  that  tb« 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  Ood. 
so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not 
made  of  things  which  do  appear,"  This 
evidentiv  Imphes,  that  the  visibility  is  only 
the  accidental  form  of  an  invisible  ewenee: 
that  things  may  oease  to  be  In  time  and 
space  without  losing  Uieir  att,  because  the 
word  of  God,  His  eternal  Idea,  is  thdr  ti*a- 
Bdtutive  element. 
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